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PRELmiNARY  TOTE. 


[Thssjs  are  not  the  days  when  the  public  care  to  listen  to 
the  minor  details  of  an  author's  life ;  but  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's 
reladons  and  the  thinned  number  of  his  personal  friends^while 
eonfdently  leacing  Ids  posthumous  works  to  speak  for  them- 
sekes-^ecoynise  the  double  duty  of  pladng  on  record  the  more 
pramnent  events  of  his  career^  and  of  defining  under  what 
guarantee  his  writings  are  now  submitted^  so  to  say,  to  a 
uw  generation  of  readers.  The  former  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  note,  but  to  explain  the  origin  and  progressive  advance 
of  the  present  publication,  it  may  be  stated  that  after  Sir  Henry 
iOioi's  death,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  his  fragmentary 
fapers  were  brought  to  this  country  by  his  widow.  And  as  the 
introductory  volume. of  the  original  work  had  been  issued  under 
tke  auspices  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Government  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  of  India,  the  MSS. — constituting  the  ma- 
terials  already  prepared  for  the  more  comprehensive  under- 
tMng  in  thirteen  volumes — were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
ftwr  hberal  promoters  of  Oriental  Uterature,  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  by  whom  they  were  submitted  to  a 
Conmittee  consisting  of  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Edward  CUve  Bayley,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  Mr. 
W,  H.  Morley,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  gentleman  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  an  Arabic  scholar,  and  who  was  reputed 
to  be  well  versed  in  other  branches  of  Oriental  lore.  On 
the  recommendation  of  this  Committee,  the  Court  of  Directors 
readily  sanctioned  a  grant  of  £500  towards  the  purposes  of 
tie  publication,  and  Mr.  Morley  was  himself  entrusted  with 
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tie  editorship.  Mr.  Morley^s  circumstances,  at  this  critical 
time,  are  understood  to  have  been  subject  to  important  changes, 
so  that,  although  he  entered  upon  his  task  with  full  alacrity 
and  zeal,  his  devotion  soon  slackened,  and  when  the  MSS, 
were  returned  four  years  aftemoards,  they  were  found  to  be  in 
such  an  imperfectly  advanced  state  as  effectually  to  discourage 
any  hasty  selection  of  a  new  editor.  For  which  reserve,  indeed, 
there  were  other  and  more  obvious  reasons  in  the  paucity  of 
scholars  available  in  this  country,  who  could  alike  appreciate 
the  versatile  knowledge  of  the  author,  and  do  justice  to  the 
critical  examination  of  his  leading  Oriental  authorities,  or  other 
abstruse  texts,  where  references  still  remained  imperfect. 

As  Lady  Elliofs  adviser  in  this  matter,  a  once  official  colleague 
of  her  husband's,  and  aJike  a  free  participator  in  his  literary 
tastes,  I  trust  that  I  have  secured  the  best  interests  of  the  pro- 
jected undertaking  in  the  nomination  of  Professor  J.  Dowson, 
of  the  Staff  College  of  Sandhurst,  who  has  so  satisfactorily 
completed  the  frst  volume,  under  the  revised  distribution  off 
the  work,  now  submitted  to  the  public. — Edwakd  Thomas.] 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  foregoing  note  has  described  how,  sixteen  years 
after  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  first  yolume  was  giyen  to  the 
world,  his  papers  were  placed  in  my  charge  for  revision 
aad  publication. 

My  first  intention  was  to  carry  out  the  work  on  the 
original  plan,  but  as  progress  was  made  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Yoluminous  materials,  the  necessity  of  some 
modification  became  more  and  more  apparent.  The 
work  had  long  been  advertised  under  the  revised  title 
which  it  now  bears,  as  contemplated  by  the  author 
bimself;  its  bibliographical  character  having  been 
made  subordinate  to  the  historical.  It  also  seemed 
desirable,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  begin 
with  new  matter  rather  than  with  a  reprint  of  the  old 
volmne.  Mature  consideration  ended  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  book  might  open  with  fresh  matter, 
and  that  it  might  at  the  same  time  be  rendered  more 
available  as  an  historical  record. 
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In  the  old  volume,  Sir  H.  Elliot  introduced  a  long 
note  upon  ^^  India  as  known  to  the  Arabs  during  the 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Hijri  Era,"  and  under  this 
heading  he  collected  nearly  all  the  materials  then  within 
the  reach  of  Europeans.  Since  that  compilation  was 
made,  it  has  been  to  a  great  degree  superseded  by 
new  and  more  satisfactory  translations,  and  the  work 
of  Al  Istakhri  has  also  become  available.  The  trans- 
lation of  Al  Idrisi  by  Jaubert  was  not  quoted  by  Sir 
H.  Elliot,  but  an  English  version  of  the  part  relating  to 
India  seemed  desirable.  The  subject  had  thus  outgrown 
the  limits  of  an  already  lengthy  note,  and  a  remodelling 
of  this  portion  of  the  book  became  necessary.  The 
notices  of  India  by  the  early  Arab  geographers  form  a 
suitable  introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Muhammadan 
Empire  in  that  country.  They  have  accordingly  been 
placed  in  chronological  order  at  the  opening  of  the 
work. 

Kext  in  date  after  the  Geographers,  and  next  also  as 
regards  the  antiquity  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  come 
the  MujmaliL-t  Tawarikh  and  the  Futuhu-1  Buldan.  In 
the  latter  work,  Biladuri  describes  in  one  chapter  the 
course  of  the  Arab  conquests  in  Sind.  The  Chach-nama 
deals  more  fully  with  the  same  subject,  and  the  Arabic 
original  of  this  work  must  have  been  written  soon  after 
the  events  its  records,  though  the  Persian  version,  which 
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s  alone  known  to  us,  is  of  later  date.    The  Arab  occu- 
pation of  Sind  was  but  temporary,  it  was  the  precursor, 
Dot  the  commencement,  of  Musulman  rule  in  India.    On 
the  retreat  of  the  Arabs  the  goyemment  of  the  country 
leyerted  to  native  princes,  and  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
oesses  of  Mahmiid  of  Ghaznf ,  the  land  remained  practi- 
cally independent  until  its  absorption  into  the  Empire 
during  the  reign  of  Akbar  in  1592  a.d.    Priority  of  date 
and  of  subject  thus  give  the  right  of  precedence  to  the 
Historians  of  Sind,  while  the  isolation  of  the  country  and 
the  individuality  of  its  history  require  that  all  relating 
to  it  should  be  kept  together.    The  ^*  Early  Arab  Geo- 
graphers," and  "  The  Historians  of  Sind,"  have  therefore 
been  taken  first  in  order,  and  they  are  comprised  in  the 
present  volume. 

So  &r  as  this  volume  is  concerned.  Sir  H.  Elliot's  plan 
has  been  foUowed,  and  the  special  histories  of  Sind  form 
a  distinct  book,  but  for  the  main  portion  of  the  work  his 
plan  will  be  changed.  In  classifying  his  materials  as 
"General  Histories"  and  "Particular  Histories,"  Sir  H. 
Qliot  adopted  the  example  set  by  previous  compilers 
of  catalogues  and  other  bibliographical  works,  but  he 
sometimes  found  it  convenient  to  depart  from  this  divi- 
sion. Thus  the  K4milu-t  Tawarikh  of  Ibn  Aslr  and  the 
Nizamu-t  Tawdrikh  of  Baizawi,  are  general  histories, 
bat  they  are  classed  among  the  particular  histories,  be- 
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catuse  they  were  ■written  shortly  after  the  fell  of  the 
Ghaznivides,  and  their  notices  of  India  are  confined 
almost  exclusiTely  to  that  dynasty. 

The  great  objection  to  this  arrangement  in  an  his- 
torical work  is  that  it  separates,  more  than  necessary, 
materials  relating  to  the  same  person  and  the  same  sub- 
ject. Thus  the  T4rikh-i  BadaAnf  of  'Abdu-1  Kadir  is 
particularly  yaluable  for  the  details  it  giyes  of  the  reign 
and  character  of  Akbar  under  whom  the  writer  liyed. 
But  this  is  a  general  history,  and  so  would  be  &r 
removed  from  the  Akbar-n&ma  of  Abti-1  Fazl,  which  is 
a  special  history  comprising  only  the  reign  of  Akbar. 
A  simple  chronological  succession,  irrespective  of  the 
general  or  special  character  of  the  different  works,  seems 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Sindian  writers  to  be 
the  most  convenient  historical  arrangement,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  adopted  in  the  subsequent  volumes.  This 
plan  will  not  entirely  obviate  the  objection  above 
noticed,  but  it  will  tend  greatly  to  its  diminution. 

Upon  examining  the  mass  of  materials  left  by  Sir  H. 
Elliot  the  bibliographical  notices  were  found  for  the  most 
part  written  or  sketched  out,  but  with  many  additional 
notes  and  references  to  be  used  in  a  final  revision.  The 
Extracts  intended  to  be  printed  were,  with  some  import- 
ant exceptions,  translated ;  and  where  translations  had 
not  been  prepared,  the  passages  required  were  generally, 
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Uiough  not  always,  indicated.  The  translations  are  in 
many  different  hands.  Some  few  are  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's 
own  handwriting,  others  were  made  by  different  English 
offioers,  but  the  majority  of  them  seem  to  haye  been  the 
▼ork  of  munahis.  With  the  exception  of  those  made  by 
Sir  H.  Elliot  himself,  whidi  will  be  noted  whenever  they 
OGOor,  I  have  compared  the  whole  of  them  with  the 
original  texts  and  the  errors  which  I  have  had  to  correct 
hare  been  innumerable  and  extensive.  But  with  all  my 
care  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  misreadings  may  have 
escaped  detection,  for  it  is  very  difSlcult  for  a  reviser 
to  divest  himself  entirely  of  the  colour  given  to  a  text 
by  the  original  translator.  In  some  cases  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  make  entirely  new  translations,  and  many 
might  have  been  made  more  readable ;  but,  according  to 
Sir  H.  EUiot's  desire,  ^^the  versions  are  inelegant,  as,  in 

order  to  show  the  nature  of  the  original,  they  keep  as 
close  to  it  as  possible;  and  no  freedom  has  been  in- 
dulged in  with  the  object  of  improving  the  style,  senti- 
ments, connection,  or  metaphors  of  the  several  passages 
which  have  been  quoted:"  the  wide  difference  in  the 
tastes  of  Europeans  and  Orientals  hcus,  however,  induced 
me  to  frequently  substitute  plain  language  for  the  turgid 
metaphors  and  allusions  of  the  texts. 

The  notes  and  remarks  of  the  Editor  are  enclosed  in 
brackets  [  ],  but  the  Introductory  chapter  on  the  Arab 
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Geographers  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  in  the  main 
his  work.  Where  any  of  Sir  H.  Elliot's  old  materials 
have  been  used  and  throughout  in  the  notes,  the  dis- 
tinctiye  mark  of  the  brackets  has  been  maintained. 

The  reference  made  by  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  works  of 
other  authors  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
articles  which  appeared  in  his  printed  volume.  Some  of 
these  references  have  been  checked,  and  the  passages 
referred  to  have  been  found  to  be  of  very  little  im- 
portance. They  would  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
the  author's  rather  than  for  general  use,  but  still  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  beforehand  what  particular  part  of 
an  article  may  attract  attention  or  excite  opposition.  I 
have  worked  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  living  in 
the  country,  far  away  from  public  libraries,  and  have 
been  con^ned  in  great  measure  to  the  limited  resources 
of  my  own  library.  It  has  thus  been  impracticable  for 
me  to  verify  many  of  these  references  or  to  judge  of  their 
value.  I  have  therefore  deemed  it  more  expedient  to 
insert  the  whole  than  to  omit  any  which  might  even- 
tually prove  serviceable. 

With  the  advertisements  published  before  the  work 
came  into  my  hands,  there  was  put  forth  a  scheme  of 
spelling  to  be  observed  in  the  reprint*  of  Sir  H.  Elliot's 
Glossary  and  in  this  work,  by  which  Sanskritic  and 
Semitic  words  were  to  be  made  distinguishable  by  dia- 
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itical  marks  attached  to  the  Boman  equivalent  letters. 
dmitting  the  ingenuity  of  the  scheme,  I  nevertheless 
xdined  to  adopt  it,  and  so  a  detenxdnation  was  come  to, 
lat  the  long  vowels  only  should  be  marked.  It  seemed 
>  me  that  this  system  of  spelUng,  while  it  would  have 
squired  a  great  deal  of  minute  attention  on  the  part  of 
lie  Editor  and  Printer,  would  practically  have  been  un- 
leeded  by  the  general  reader,  and  useless  to  the  scholar, 
ii  doubtM  cases,  the  affiliation  of  a  word  without  proofs 
or  reasons,  would  have  been  valueless;  but  more  than  all 
ioBj  the  many  Turanian  words  must  have  appeared 
fith  a  Sanskritic  or  Semitic  label  upon  them.  Either 
too  much  or  too  little  was  attempted,  and  even  if  the 
design  could  be  completely  accomplished,  a  philological 
vork  like  the  Glossary  would  be  a  more  fitting  vehicle 
For  its  introduction  than  a  book  like  the  present. 

To  shorten  the  work  as  much  as  possible  it  has  been 
ietermined  to  omit  the  Extracts  of  the  original  texts, 
but  even  then,  it  will  be  impossible  to  include  the  whole 
of  the  materials  in  the  three  volumes  advertised. 

I  have  throughout  been  anxious  never  to  exceed  my 
powers  as  Editor,  but  to  place  myself  as  far  as  possible  in 
Sir  H.  Elliot's  place.  I  have  not  attempted  to  controvert 
his  opinions,  or  t*  advance  theories  of  my  own,  but 
palpable  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  many  altera- 
tions and  additional  notes  have  been  introduced,  which 
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have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge. With  the  nnreyised  matter,  I  haye  used  greater 
freedom,  but  it  has  l)een  my  constant  aim  to  complete 
the  work  in  a  manner  that  its  designer  might  haye 
approved. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  obligations  to 
Mr.  E.  Thomas  for  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Oeneral  Cunningham  for  several 
important  notes,  which  I  have  been  careM  to  acknow. 
ledge  in  loeo^  and  for  placing  at  my  disposal  his  valuable 
Archsdological  Beports,  which  are  too  little  known  in 
Europe,  and  some  extracts  of  which  appear  in  the 
Appendix. 


SIR  HENEY  ELLIOT'S  ORIGINAL  PREFACK 


A  www  months  since,  the  Compiler  of  this  Oaialogae  was  engaged 
ai  a  oorrespondence  with  the  Principal  of  the  OoUege  at  Delhi  on 
mb  subject  of  lithographing  an  miiform  edition  of  the  Native  His- 
teians  of  India.  On  referring  the  matter  to  his  Honour  the  Lieu- 
tnant-G^OYemor,  North  Western  Provinces,  it  was  replied  that  the 
Edocadon  Funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  were  not  suffi- 
ciflDt  to  warrant  the  outlay  of  so  large  a  sum  as  the  scheme  required, 
ad  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  complete  so 
cupensive  an  undertaking.  At  the  same  time  it  was  intimated,  that, 
ai  few  people  were  acquainted  with  the  particular  works  which 
ihoold  be  selected  to  form  such  a  series,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
thai  an  Index  of  them  should  be  drawn  up,  in  order  that  the  manu- 
Maipts  might  be  sought  for,  and  deposited  in  one  of  our  College 
libraries,  to  be  printed  or  lithographed  hereafter,  should  circum- 
itanoes  render  it  expedient,  and  should  the  public  taste,  at  present 
kmeutably  indifferent,  show  any  inclination  for  greater  familiarity 
with  the  true  sources  of  the  Muhammadan  History  of  India. 

Tbe  author  willingly  undertook  this  task,  as  it  did  not  appear  one 
<tf  mach  difficulty ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  it,  the  mere 
Nominal  Index  which  he  was  invited  to  compile,  has  insensibly 
expanded  into  several  volumes ;  for,  encouraged  not  only  by  finding 
thftt  no  work  had  ever  been  written  specially  on  this  matter,  but  also 
\fj  receiving  from  many  distinguished  Orientalists,  both  European 
nd  Native,  their  confessions  of  entire  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
Ids  enquiries,  he  was  pe^uaded  that  it  would  be  useful  to  append, 
M  Sblt  as  his  knowledge  would  permit,  a  few  notes  to  each  history 
It  it  came  under  consideration,  illustrative  of  the  matter  it  compre- 
knds,  the  style,  position,  and  prejudices  of  the  several  authors,  and 
&e  merits  or  deficiencies  of  their  execution. 

Brief  extracts  from  the  several  works  have  been  given  in  the 
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fonrih  Yolnine,  in  order  to  show  the  siyle  of  each  author.  Some  of 
these  have  been  translated  in  the  three  first  Yolames;  of  80ine» 
where  the  text  is  of  no  interest,  the  translation  has  been  omittod; 
but  in  most  instances,  the  English  translations  exceed  the  Penriaa 
text.  As  the  translation  and  the  printing  of  the  Persian  text  ooourred  # 
at  different  periods,  the  translation  will  be  found  occaaionallj  to  < 
vary  from  the  text,  having  been  executed  probably  from  a  different 
manuscript,  and  the  preferable  reading  taken  for  the  fourth  volume. 
The  versions  are  inelegant,  as,  in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
original,  they  keep  as  close  to  it  as  possible ;  and  no  freedom  has 
been  indulged  in  with  the  object  of  improving  the  style,  sentiments, 
connexion,  or  metaphors  of  the  several  passages  which  have  been 
quoted. 

The  author  has  been  very  particular  in  noticing  every  translation 
known  to  him,  in  order  that  students,  into  whose  hands  this  Index 
may  fall,  may  be  saved  the  useless  trouble,  which  he  in  his  ignorance   . 
has  more  than  once  entailed  upon  himself,  of  undertaking  a  transla- 
tion which  had  already  been  executed  by  others. 

He  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  append  an  account  of  the  historians  of   , 
the  independent  Muhammadan  monarchies,   such  as  of  Guzerdt,   i 
Bengal,  Kashmir,  and  others ;  but  the  work,  as  it  is,  has  already   | 
extended  to  a  length  beyond  what  either  its  name  or  the  interest  of  t 
the  subject  warrants,  and  sufficient  information  is  given  respecting  ! 
their  annals  in  many  of  the  General  Histories.    For  the  same  reason 
he  must  forego  an  intended  notice  of  the  various  collections  of  private 
letters  relating  to  the  history  of  India,  and  the  matters  which  chiefly 
interested  the  generation  of  the  writers. 

The  historians  of  the  Delhi  Emperors  have  been  noticed  down  to 
a  period  when  new  actors  appear  upon  the  stage ;  when  a  more 
stirring  and  eventful  era  of  India's  History  commences ;  and  when 
the  full  light  of  European  truth  and  discernment  begins  to  shed  its 
beams  upon  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  and  to  reUeve  us  from  the 
necessity  of  appealing  to  the  Native  Chroniclers  of  the  time,  who 
are,  for  the  most  part,  doll,  prejudiced,  ignorant,  and  siiperficiaL 

If  it  be  doubted  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  trouble  ourselves 
about  collecting  such  works  as  are  here  noticed,  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply  that  other  countries  have  benefited  by  similar  labours — exem- 
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plifidd  in  the  ScriptoreB  Berom  Italioarum,  the  Anotores  Yetereg 
ffistoruB  Eoolesiastioad,  the  Monumenta  Boioa,  the  Beoaeil  des  His- 
tarieoB  des  G^aoles,  and  a  hundred  other  colleotionfl  of  the  same  kind 
—but  no  objection  is  urged  against  them  on  the  ground  that  each 
fifaronioler,  taken  indiyiduall j,  is  not  of  any  conspicuous  merit  They 
axe  imiTerBally  considered  as  useful  depositories  of  knowledge,  from 
wIdcIl  the  labour  and  diligence  of  succeeding  scholars  may  extiact 
mskeriala  for  the  erection  of  a  better  and  more  solid  structure.  This 
oountiy  offers  some  peculiar  facilities  for  such  a  collection,  which  it 
wcold  be  Tain  to  look  for  elsewhere ;  since  the  number  of  available 
poncma,  sufficiently  educated  for  the  puipose  of  tFauscribing,  col- 
hting;  and  indexing,  is  very  large,  and  they  would  be  content  with 
a  small  remuneration.  Another  urgent  reason  for  undertaking  such 
i  work  in  this  country,  is  the  incessant  depredation  which  insects, 
moths,  dust,  moisture,  and  vermin  are  oommitting  upon  the  small 
itoie  of  manuBcriptB  which  is  now  extant  Every  day  is  of  import- 
moe  in  rescuing  the  remnant  from  still  farther  damage,  as  was  too 
painfully  evident  a  short  time  ago,  from  a  report  presented  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  respecting  the  injury  which  has  already 
been  sustained  by  their  collection. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  in  India,  inde- 
pendent of  the  want  of  standard  books  of  reference,  great  difficulties 
beset  the  enquirer  in  this  path  of  literature,  arising  chiefly  from  one 
of  the  defects  in  the  national  character,  viz. :  the  intense  desire  for 
parade  and  ostentation,  which  induces  authors  to  quote  works  they 
bave  never  seen,  and  to  lay  claim  to  an  erudition  which  the  limited 
extent  of  their  knowl^e  does  not  justify.  For  instance,  not  many 
years  ago  there  was  published  at  Agra  a  useful  set  of  chronological 
tables  of  the  Moghal  dynasty,  said  to  be  founded  on  the  authority  of 
lereral  excellent  works  named  by  the  author.  Having  been  long 
in  seardi  of  many  of  these  works,  I  requested  from  the  author  a 
more  particular  account  of  them.  He  replied  that  some  had  been 
once  in  his  possession  and  had  been  given  away;  some  he  had 
borrowed ;  and  some  were  lost  or  mislaid ;  but  the  parties  to  whom 
be  bad  given,  and  from  whom  he  had  borrowed,  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  works,  or  even  of  their  titles.  Indeed,  most  of  them 
contained  nothing  on  the  subject  which  they  were  intended  to 
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Olnfitrate,  and  they  were  evidently  mentioned  by  the  author  for  the 
mere  object  of  acquiring  credit  for  the  acouiaoy  and  extent  of  his 
researchee. 

Againy  a  native  gentleman  furnished  a  catalogae  of  the  mann- 
Boripts  said  to  compose  the  historical  collection  of  his  Highness  the 
Nizdm ;  but  on  close  examination  I  found  that,  from  beginning  to 
end,  it  was  a  complete  fobrication,  the  names  of  the  works  bmg 
taken  from  the  prefaces  of  standard  histories,  in  which  it  is  usual  to 
quote  the  authorities, — ^the  very  identical  sequence  of  names,  and 
even  the  errors  of  the  originals,  being  implicitly  followed. 

Against  these  impudent  and  interested  frauds  we  must  conse- 
quently be  on  our  guard,  not  less  than  against  the  blunders  arising 
from  negligence  and  ignorance ;  the  misquoting  of  titles,  datee»  and 
names ;  the  ascriptions  to  wrong  authors ;  the  absence  of  beginnings 
and  endings  ;  the  arbitrary  substitution  of  new  ones  to  complete  a 
mutilated  manuscript;  the  mistakes  of  copyists;  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  in  their  corrections,  and  of  fancy  in  their  additions ;  all 
these,  added  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  error  attributable  to  the  well- 
known  difficulty  of  deciphering  Oriental  manuscripts,  present  many 
obstacles  sufficient  to  damp  even  the  ardour  of  an  enthusiast.  Be- 
sides which,  we  have  to  lament  the  entire  absence  of  literary  histoiy 
and  biography,  which  in  India  is  devoted  only  to  saints  and  poets^ 
Where  fairy  tales  and  fictions  are  included  under  the  general  name 
of  history  we  caimot  expect  to  learn  much  respecting  the  character, 
pursuits,  motives,  and  actions  of  historians,  unless  they  are  pleased 
to  reveal  them  to  us  themselves,  and  to  entrust  us  with  their  fSamiliar 
confidences ;  or  unless  they  happen  to  have  enacted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  scenes  which  they  describe.  Even  in  Europe  this  defi- 
ciency has  been  complained  of;  how  much  more,  then,  is  it  likely 
to  be  a  subject  of  regret,  where  despotism  is  triumphant ;  where  the 
active  elements  of  life  are  few ;  and  where  individual  character, 
trammeled  by  so  many  restraining  influences,  has  no  opportunity 
of  development. 

It  must  be  understood,  then,  that  this  Index  has  not  been  con- 
structed on  account  of  any  intrinsic  value  in  the  histories  themselves. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  a  misnomer  to  style  them  histories.  They  can 
scarcely  daim  to  rank  higher  than  Annals.     "  Erat  enim  historia 
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nihil  aliad,  nid  annalium  oonfectio.  o  •  p  •  Hano  similitadinem 
•oribendi  mnlti  secati  sunt,  qui,  sine  ullis  omainentiB,  monimenta 
Kiliiin  tempomm,  hommnm,  looomm,  geBtammque  rerom  relique- 
jant,  o  o  o  i^on  exomatores  rerum,  sed  tantummodo  narratores 
fbenmL*'  ^  They  oomprifle,  for  the  most  part  nothing  but  a  mere 
diy  nanatkm  of  events,  oonduoted  with  reference  to  chronological 
gqngncai  never  grouped  philosophically  accordii^  to  their  relations. 
Wi&cyiit  speculation  on  causes  or  effects;  without  a  reflection  or 
sbggesfcion  which  is  not  of  the  most  puerile  and  contemptible  kind ; 
aid  wdiioat  any  observations  calculated  to  interrupt  the  monotony 
of  SBooesBive  conspiracies,  revolts,  intrigues,  murders,  and  fratricides, 
to  cammon  in  Asiatic  monarchies,  and  to  which  India  unhappily 
ims  no  exception.  If  we  are  somewhat  relieved  from  the  contctm- 
pkrikm  of  Budi  scenes  when  we  come  to  the  accounts  of  the  earlier 
Xo^ial  Emperors,  we  have  what  is  little  more  inviting  in  the  records 
of  ihe  stately  magnificence  and  ceremonious  observances  of  the 
Ooart,  and  the  titles,  jewels,  swords,  drums,  standards,  elephants, 
and  horses  bestowed  upon  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire. 

If  the  artificial  definition  of  Dionysius  be  correct,  that  "  History 
tt  Philosophy  teaching  by  examples,"  then  there  is  no  Native  Indian 
ESstorian ;  and  few  have  even  approached  to  so  high  a  standard. 
Of  examples,  and  very  bad  ones,  we  have  ample  store,  though  even 
m  ibem  &b  radical  truth  ie  obBCured  by  the  hereditary,  official,  and 
lectarian  prepossessions  of  the  narrator ;  but  of  philosophy,  which 
deduces  conclusions  calculated  to  benefit  us  by  the  lessons  and  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  which  adverts  on  the  springs  and  consequences 
of  political  transactions,  and  offers  sage  counsel  for  the  future,  we 
eeardi  in  vain  for  any  sign  or  symptom.     Of  domestic  history  also 
we  have  in  our  Indian  Annalists  absolutely  nothing,  and  the  same 
may  be  remarked  of  nearly  all  Muhammadan  historians,  except 
On  Khaldiin.    By  them  society  is  never  contemplated,  either  in  its 
eoDventional  usages  or  recognized  privileges ;  its  constituent  elements 
or  mutual  relations;  in  its  established  classes  or  popular  institutions ; 
in  its  private  recesses  or  habitual  intercourses.    In  notices  of  com- 
ineroe,  agriculture,  internal  police,  and  local  judicature,  they  are 
equally  deficient.    A  fact,  an  anecdote,  a  speech,  a  remark,  which 
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would  illuBtrate  the  condition  of  the  oommoin  people,  or  of  any  mnk 
subordinate  to  the  highest,  is  considered  too  izudgnifioant  to  be  sof- 
fered  to  intrude  upon  a  relation  which  ooncems  only  grandees  and 
ministers,  ''  thrones  and  imperial  powers." 

Hence  it  is  that  these  works  may  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  some  of 
the  most  essential  requisites  of  History,  for  **  its  great  object^"  says 
l>r.  Arnold,  "  is  that  which  most  nearly  touches  the  inner  life  of 
civilized  man,  namely,  the  viciasitudes  of  institutions,  social,  politioal, 
and  religious.  This  is  the  rekeiiraTOP  riko^  of  historical  enquiry."* 
In  Indian  Histories  ikere  is  little  which  enables  us  to  penetrate 
below  the  glittering  sur&ce,  and  observe  the  practical  operatioii 
of  a  despotio  Government  and  rigorous  and  sanguinary  laws,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  great  body  of  the  nation  of  these  injurious  in- 
fiuences  and  agencies. 

If,  however,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  present  Muhammadan  king- 
doms of  India,  and  examine  the  character  of  the  princes^  and  the 
conditicm  of  the  x>eople  subject  to  their  sway,  we  may  fairly  draw  a 
parallel  between  ancient  and  modem  times,  under  drcumstances  and 
relations  nearly  similar.  We  behold  kings,  even  of  our  own  creation, 
sunk  in  sloth  and  debauchery,  and  emulating  the  vices  of  a  Caligula 
or  a  Oommodus.  Under  such  rulers,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
fountains  of  justice  are  corrupted ;  that  the  state  revenues  are  never 
collected  without  violence  and  outrage ;  that  villages  are  burnt,  and 
their  inhabitants  mutilated  or  sold  into  slavery ;  that  the  officials,  so 
far  from  affording  protection,  are  themselves  the  chief  robbers  and 
usurpers ;  that  parasites  and  eunuchs  revel  in  the  spoil  of  plundered 
provinces ;  and  that  the  poor  find  no  redress  against  the  oppressor's 
wrong  and  proud  man's  contumely.  When  we  witness  these  scenes 
under  our  own  eyes,  where  the  supremacy  of  the  British  (Jovem- 
ment,  the  benefit  of  its  example,  and  the  dread  of  its  interference, 
might  be  expected  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  progress  of  mis- 
rule, can  we  be  surprised  that  former  princes,  when  free  from  such 
restraints,  should  have  studied  even  less  to  preserve  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  in  wealth,  peace,  and  prosperity?  Had 
the  authors  whom  we  are  compelled  to  consult,  pourtrayed  their 
Caasars  with  the  fidelity  of  Suetonius,  instead  of  the  more  congenial 

^  Lecturet  <m  Mod.  Hitt,^  p.  123. 
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syoophazu^  of  Patercalo^  we  Bhonld  not,  aa  now,  have  to  extort 
tern  unwilling  witnesses,  testimony  to  the  irath  of  these  assertions. 
from  them,  nevertheless,  we  can  gather,  that  the  oommon  people 
Bust  have  been  planged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  wretchedness  and 
fespendenoy.  The  few  glimpses  we  have,  even  among  the  short 
Silnebi  in  tibiis  single  volmne,  of  Hindiis  slain  for  disputing  with 
Knhammadans,  of  general  prohibitions  against  processions,  worship, 
nd  ablations,  and  of  other  intolerant  measures,  of  idols  mutilated, 
of  temples  rased,  of  forcible  conversions  and  marriages,  of  proscrip- 
tioM  and  confisoations,  of  murders  and  massacres,  and  of  the  sen- 
loaUtj  and  dnrnkennefls  of  the  tyrants  who  enjoined  them,  show  us 
tet  this  piotmre  ia  not  overcharged,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  we  are  left  to  draw  it  for  ourselves  from  out  the  mass  of 
oidinaiy  oocurzences,  recorded  by  writers  who  sefem  to  sympathize 
no  virtues,  and  to  abhor  no  vices.  Other  nations  exhibit  the 
atrocitieB,  but  they  are  at  least  spoken  of,  by  some,  with  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  Whenever,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  this  Index, 
i  woik  IB  (diaracterized  as  excellent,  admirable,  or  valuable,  it  must 
bt  remembered  that  these  terms  are  used  relatively  to  the  narrative 
oaly;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  force  of  these 
epithets  will  be  qualified  by  constant  advertence  to  the  deficiencies 
ymt  commented  on. 

These  deficiencies  are  more  to  be  lamented,  where,  as  sometimes 
Inppens,  a  Hindu  is  the  author.  From  one  of  that  nation  we  might 
bave  expected  to  have  learnt  what  were  the  feelings,  hopes,  faiths, 
iBiii,  and  yearnings,  of  his  subject  race ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  rarely 
vriles  unless  according  to  order  or  dictation,  and  every  phrase  is 
tediously  and  servilely  turned  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  an  imperious 
Huhammadan  patron.  There  is  nothing  to  betray  his  religion  or  his 
Bstion,  except,  perhaps,  a  certain  sti&ess  and  affectation  of  style, 
which  show  how  ill  the  foreign  garb  befits  him.  With  him,  a 
ffindu  is  "  an  infidel,^'  and  a  Muhammadan  *'  one  of  the  true  faith,' 
lad  of  the  holy  saints  of  the  calendar,  he  writes  with  all  the  fervour 
of  a  Hgot.  With  him,  when  Hindus  are  killed,  "  their  souls  are  des- 
pstched  to  hell,"  and  when  a  Muhammadan  suffers  the  same  fate, 
*'he  drinks  the  cup  of  martyrdom."  He  is  so  far  wedded  to  the  set 
phrasee  and  inflated  language  of  his  conquerors,  that  he  speaks  of 
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"  the  light  of  I8l4m  shedding  its  refulgence  on  the  world,"  of  ''  the 
blessed  Maharram,"  and  of  "the  illustrious  Book.**  He  usoallj 
opens  with  a  "  Bismillah/*  and  the  ordinary  profession  of  fedtli  in 
the  unity  of  the  Gk>dhead,  followed  by  laudations  of  the  holy 
prophet,  his  disciples  and  descendants,  and  indulges  in  all  the  most 
devout  and  orthodox  attestations  of  Muhammadans.  One  of  the 
Hindu  authors  here  noticed,  speaks  of  standing  in  his  old  age,  "  at 
the  heeid  of  his  bier  and  on  the  brink  of  his  grave,'*  though  he  must 
have  been  fully  aware  that,  before  long,  his  remains  would  be  burnt, 
and  his  a^es  cast  into  the  Qanges.  Even  at  a  later  period,  when  no 
longer  '*  Tiberii  ao  Neronis  res  ob  metum  falssB,"^  there  is  not  one  of 
this  slavish  crew  who  treats  the  history  of  his  native  country  sub- 
jectively, or  presents  us  with  the  thoughts,  emotions,  and  raptnies 
which  a  long  oppressed  race  might  be  supposed  to  give  vent  to, 
when  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  its  former  masters,  and  allowed  to 
express  itself  in  the  natural  language  of  the  heart  without  constraint 
and  without  adulation. 

But,  though  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  works  may  be  small, 
they  will  still  yield  much  that  is  worth  observation  to  any  one  who 
will  attentively  examine  them.  They  will  serve  to  dispel  the  mists 
of  ignorance  by  which  the  knowledge  of  India  is  too  much  obscured, 
and  show  that  the  history  of  the  Muhammadan  period  remains  yet 
to  be  written.  They  will  make  our  native  subjects  more  sensible 
of  the  immense  advantages  accruing  to  them  under  the  mildness  and 
and  equity  of  our  rule.  K  instruction  were  sought  for  from  them, 
we  should  be  spared  the  rash  declarations  respecting  Muhammadan 
India,  which  are  frequently  made  by  persons  not  otherwise  ignorant. 
Characters  now  renowned  only  for  the  splendour  of  their  achieve- 
ments, and  a  succession  of  victories,  would,  when  we  withdraw  the 
veil  of  flattery,  and  divest  them  of  rhetorical  flourishes,  be  set  forth 
in  a  truer  light,  and  probably  be  held  up  to  the  execration  of  man- 
kind. We  should  no  longer  hear  bombastic  Bdbus,  enjoying  under 
our  Government  the  highest  degree  of  personal  liberty,  and  many 
more  political  privileges  than  were  ever  conceded  to  a  conquered 
nation,  rant  about  patriotism,  and  the  d^radation  of  their  present 
position.    If  they  would  dive  into  any  of  the  volumes  mentioned 

^  Tacitus,  Annai,f  I.  !• 
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herein^  it  would  take  these  young  BrutoseB  and  Phocions  a  Yery 
■hart  time  to  learn,  that  in  the  days  of  that  dark  period  for  whose 
letmn  they  sigh,  even  the  bare  utterance  of  their  ridiculous  fimtasies 
would  have  been  attended,  not  with  silence  and  contempt,  but 
witii  the  severer  discipline  of  molten  lead  or  empalement  We 
should  be  compelled  to  listen  no  more  to  the  clamours  against 
resumption  of  rent-free  tenures,  when  almost  every  page  will  show 
that  there  was  no  tenure,  whatever  its  designation,  which  was  not 
open  to  resumption  in  the  theory  of  the  law,  and  which  was  not 
repeatedly  resumed  in  practice.  Should  any  ambitious  functionary 
entertain  the  desire  of  emulating  the  ''exceedingly  magnifical" 
Btroctiires  of  his  Moghal  predecessors,^  it  will  check  his  aspirations 
to  learn,  that  beyond  palaces  and  porticos,  temples,  and  tombs,  there 
is  little  worthy  of  emulation.  He  will  find  that,  if  we  omit  only  three 
names  in  the  long  line  of  Dehli  Emperors,  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  were  never  contemplated  by  them  ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sar&fs'  and  bridges, — and  these  only  on  roads  tra- 
Teroed  by  the  imperial  camps — he  will  see  nothing  in  which  purely 
selfish  considerations  did  not  prevail.  The  extreme  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  many  of  their  structures  it  is  not  attempted  to  deny  ;  but 
personal  vaniiy  was  the  main  cause  of  their  erection,  and  with  the 
smaU  exception  noted  above,  there  is  not  one  which  subserves  any 
purpose  of  general  utility.  His  romantic  sentiments  may  have  been 
excited  by  the  glowing  imagery  of  Lalla  Bookh,  and  he  may  have 

^  Thif  was  the  grandiloquent  declaration  of  a  late  GoTemor-General  [Lord  Ellen- 
borongh]  at  a  farewell  banquet  given  to  him  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  But  when 
Ua  head  became  turned  by  the  laurels  which  the  yictories  of  others  placed  upon  his 
brow,  these  professions  were  forgotten ;  and  the  only  monument  remaining  of  his 
peae^ol  aspirations,  is  a  tank  under  the  palace  walls  of  Dehli,  which,  as  it  remains 
ecapty  during  one  part  of  the  year,  and  exhales  noxious  vapours  during  the  other,  has 
been  voted  a  nuisance  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city,  who  have  actually  pe- 
titioiied  that  it  may  be  filled  up  again. 

*  The  present  dilapidation  of  these  buildings  is  sometimes  adduced  as  a  proof  of 
oar  indifference  to  the  comforts  of  the  people.  It  is  not  considered,  that  where  they 
da  exist  in  good  repair,  they  are  but  little  used,  and  that  the  present  system  of 
Gofemment  no  longer  renders  it  neceasary  that  travellers  should  seek  protection 
viQiiii  fortified  endosnrea.  If  they  are  to  be  considered  proofe  of  the  solicitude  of 
monareha  for  their  subjects*  welfare,  they  are  also  standing  memorials  of  the 
and  iaeffideney  of  their  administration.  Add  to  which,  that  many  of  the 
akuA  aar&to  were  the  offspring,  not  of  imperial,  but  of  private  liberality. 
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indalged  himaelf  with  viaiong  of  Jahingfr's  broad  highway  from  one 
distant  capital  to  the  other,  shaded  throu^iout  the  whole  length  hj 
stately  ayennes  of  trees,  and  aooommodated  at  shoxt  distanoe  with 
sardfs  and  tanks ;  bat  the  scale  of  that  Emperor's  mimifioenoe  will 
probably  be  reduced  in  his  eyes«  when  he  sees  it  written,  that  the 
same  work  had  already  been  in  great  measure  accomplished  by 
Sher  Sh4h,  and  that  the  same  merit  is  also  ascribed  to  a  still  earlier 
predecessor;  nor  will  it  be  an  unreasonable  reflection,  when  he 
finds,  except  a  ruined  milestone  here  and  there,  no  vestige  extant  of 
this  magnificent  highway,  and  this  "  delectable  alley  of  trees/'  that, 
after  all,  that  can  have  been  no  very  stupendous  work,  which  ihe 
resources  of  three  successive  Emperors  have  failed  to  render  a  more 
enduring  monument^    When  he  reads  of  the  canals  of  Firoz  Shih 
and. 'All  Marddn  Khan  intersecting  the  country,  he  will  find  on 
further  examination,  that  even  if  the  former  was  ever  open,  it  was 
used  only  for  the  palace  and  hunting  park  of  that  monarch;  but 
when  he  ascertains  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the 
historians  of  Tfmiir,  who  are  very  minute  in  their  topographical  de- 
tails, and  that  Bdbar  exclaims  in  his  Memoirs,  that  in  none  of  the 
Hindustani  Provinces  are  there  any  canals  (and  both  these  con- 
querors must  have  passed  over  these  canals,  had  they  been  flow- 
ing in  their  time),  he  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  doubt  if  anything 
was  proceeded  with  beyond  the  mere  excavation.    With  respect  to 
'AL[  Marddn  Khan,  his  merits  will  be  less  extoUed,  when  it  is  learnt 
that  his  canals  were  made,  not  with  any  view  to  benefit  the  public, 
but  for  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  profusion,  in  order  that  the 
hoards  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth  might  not  be  appropriated  by  the 
monarch  to  whom  he  betrayed  his  trust.    When  he  reads  that  in 
some  of  the  reigns  of  these  kings,  security  of  person  and  property 
was  so  great,  that  any  traveller  might  go  where  he  listed,  and  that 
a  bag  of  gold  might  be  exposed  on  the  highways,  and  no  one  dare 
touch  it,*  he  will  learn  to  exercise  a  wise  scepticism,  on  ascertaining 

^  Coryat  speaks  of  the  ayenne,  "  the  meet  incomparable  I  erer  beheld." — Kerr^ 
ix.  421. 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  read  the  comment  of  the  wayfaring  European  on  this  pet 
phrase.  Bemier,  describing  his  situation  when  he  arrived  at  the  Court  of  Sh&jah&n, 
speaks  of  "  le  pen  d*argent  qui  me  restoit  de  direnes  rencontres  de  yoleurs."— JSTm/. 
d4t  E$taU  du  Orand  Mogd,  p.  6. 
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i  one  of  the  most  vigoious  reignsy  in  which  internal  tran- 
f  ivas  more  than  ever  sectuedy  a  caravan  was  obliged  to  remain 
eks  ai  Huttra,  before  the  parties  who  accompanied  it  thought 
slveB  strong  enough  to  proceed  to  Dehli;^  that  the  walla  of 
were  too  weak  too  saTO  the  city  from  frequent  attacks  of 
dare ;  tiiat  Kanauj  was  a  feiYoarite  beat  for  tiger-shooting,  and 
Jephants  plentiful  at  Earra  and  Ealpi ;'  that  the  depopulation 
rna  and  cities,  which  many  declamatory  writers  have  ascribed 

measures  of  policy,  had  already  commenced  before  we  entered 
saeesion ;  and  that  we  found,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Prophet, 
country  desolate,  the  cities  burnt,  when  the  sons  of  strangers 
to  build  up  the  walls,  and  their  kings  to  minister." 
we  pay  attention  to  more  general  considerations,  and  wish  to 
lie  the  relative  merits  of  European  and  Asiatic  Monarchies, 
ball  find  that  a  perusal  of  ihese  books  will  convey  many  an 
I  lesson,  calculated  to  foster  in  us  a  love  and  admiration  of  our 
ly  and  its  venerable  institutions. 

len  we  see  the  withering  effects  of  the  iyranny  and  capricious- 
of  a  despot,  we  shall  learn  to  estimate  more  folly  the  value  of 
meed  constitution.  When  we  see  the  miseries  which  are  en- 
[  on  present  and  future  generations  by  disputed  claims  to  the 
1,  we  shall  more  than  ever  value  the  principle  of  a  regulated 
ssion,  subject  to  no  challeDge  or  controversy.  In  no  country 
these  miseries  been  greater  than  in  India.  In  no  country  h^ 
3carrence  been  more  frequent,  and  the  claimants  more  numer- 

From  the  death  of  Akbar  to  the  British  conquest  of  Dehli — a 
I  of  two  hundred  years — ^there  has  been  only  one  undisputed 
nion  to  the  throne  of  the  Moghal  Empire,  and  even  that  ex- 
mal  instance  arose  from  its  not  being  worth  a  contest ;  at  that 
itons  time,  when  the  memory  of  the  ravages  committed  by 

Shdh  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  active  hostility 
)  Abdili  seemed  to  threaten  a  new  visitation.  Even  now,  as 
ience  has  shown,  we  should  not  be  without  claimants  to  the 
nt  throne,  were  it  not  disposed  of  at  the  sovereign  will  and 

iptain  Corerte  (1609-10)  says  that  people,  eyen  on  the  high  road  from  Surat 
ca,  dared  not  trayel,  except  in  carayana  of  400  or  600  men^-^ChurehiU^  yiii. 
See  Jah&ngii's  Antobiography,  117 ;  Joum,  As,  Soc,  Beng,^  Jan.  1850,  p.  37. 
lfkmUm$'9  HiH.,  u.  241. 
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pleasme  of  the  British  (JoYemment,  expressed  before  the  question 
can  giye  rise  to  dispute,  or  encourage  those  hopes  and  expectatioiis» 
which  on  each  occasion  sacrificed  the  lives  of  so  many  members  df 
the  Boyal  Family  at  the  shrine  of  a  vain  and  reckless  ambition* 

It  is  this  want  of  a  fixed  rule  of  succession  to  the  thrcmei 
which  has  contributed  to  Tn^mfftip    the   kingdom  in  a  constant 
ferment,  and  retard  the  progress  of  improvement.     It  was  not 
that  the  reigning  monarch's  choice  of  his  successor  was  not  pro- 
mulgated; but  in  a  pure  despotism,  though  the  will  of  a  living 
autocrat  carries  with  it  the  force  of  law,  the  injunctions  of  a  dead 
one  avail  little  against  the  "lang  claymore"  or  the  "persuasive 
gloss"  of  a  gallant  or  an  intriguing  competitor.     The  very  law  of 
primogeniture,  which  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  strongest  sanctLons 
is  only  more  calculated  tO;excite  and  foment  these  disturbances,  . 
where  regal  descent  is  not   avowedly  based  on   that  rule,  and  . 
especially  in  a  country  where  polygamy  prevails;   for  the  eldest 
prince  is  he  who  has  been  longest  absent  from  the  Court,  whose 
sympathies  have  been  earliest  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  his 
own  home,  whose  position  in  charge  of  an  independent  government 
inspires  most  alarm  and  mistrust  in  the  reigning  monarch,  and 
whose  interests  are  the  first  to  be  sacrificed,  to  please  some  young 
and  favorite  queen,  ambitious  of  seeing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  her 
own  child.    In  such  a  state  of  society,  the  princes  themselves  are 
naturally  brought  up,  always  as  rivals,  sometimes  as  adventurers 
and  robbers ;  the  chiefs  espouse  the  cause  of  one  or  the  other  pre* 
tender,  not  for  the  maintenance  of  any  principle  or  right,  but  with 
the  prospect  of  early  advantage  or  to  gratify  a  personal  predilection ; 
and  probably  end  in  themselves  aspiring  to  be  usurpers  on  their  own 
account ;  the  people,  thoroughly  indifferent  to  the  success  of  either 
candidate,  await  with  anxiety  the  issue,  which  shall  enable  them  to 
pursue  for  a  short  time  the  path  of  industry  and  peace,  till  it  shall 
again  be  interrupted  by  new  contests ;  in  short,  all  classes,  interests, 
and  institutions  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  general  want  of 
stability,  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  such  unceasing  turmoil 
and  agitation. 

These  considerations,  and  many  more  which  will  offer  themselves 
to  any  diligent  and  careful  peruser  of  the  volumes  here  noticed,  will 
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serre  to  dissipate  the  gorgeous  illusions  which  are  commonly  enter- 
tained T^arding  ihe  dynasties  which  have  passed,  and  show  him 
ihat^  BotwiQistanding  a  civil  policy  and  an  ungenial  climate,  which 
fotfaid  oar  making  this  ooontiy  a  permanent  home,  and  denying 
psncoial  gratification  or  profit  from  its  adyanoement,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  defects  necessarily  inherent  in  a  system  of  foreign 
administration,  in  which  language,  colour,  religion,  customs,  and 
IswB  predude  all  natural  sympathy  between  sovereign  and  subject, 
we  have  already,  within  the  half-century  of  our  dominion,  done 
more  for  the  substantial  benefit  of  the  people,  than  our  predecessors, 
ih  the  country  of  their  own  adoption,  were  able  to  accomplish  in  more 
than  ten  times  that  period  ;^  and,  drawing  auguries  from  the  past,  he 
iriU  derive  hope  for  the  future,  that,  inspired  by  the  success  which 
has  hitherto  attended  our  endeavours,  we  shall  follow  them  up  by 
continuous  efforts  to  fulfil  our  high  destiny  as  the  rulers  of  India. 

^  I  tpetk  only  with  reference  to  my  own  Presidency,  the  North-Western  ProTinces. 
Boigil  k  said  to  he  a  quarter  of  a  century  hehind  it  in  eyery  symptom  of  improTC- 
BCBty  except  mere  "Rwgluih  education.  To  the  North-Weetem  Provinces,  at  least* 
eoBot  he  apptied  the  taunt,  that  we  have  done  nothing,  compared  with  the  Mu- 
^'*«'«**^«»  Emperors,  with  respect  to  roads,  bridges,  and  canals.  Even  here,  in  the 
Tfty  seat  of  their  supremacy,  we  have  hundreds  of  good  district  roads  where  one 
nsfcr  existed  before,  besides  the  400  miles  of  trunk-road,  which  is  better  than  any 
Mdl-road  of  similar  extent  in  Europe,  and  to  which  the  Emperors  neyer  had  anything 
ia  tiie  remotest  degree  to  be  compared.  The  bridge  of  Jaunpiir  is  the  only  one  that 
en  enter  into  competition  with  our  bridge  over  the  Hindun,  and  would  suffer 
gnitly  by  the  comparison,  to  say  nothing  of  those  oyer  the  J(ia,  the  Khanaut, 
od  tiie  K&li-nadi.  In  canals  we  haye  been  fifty  times  more  effectiye.  In- 
itead  of  wasting  our  supply  of  water  on  the  friyolities  of  fountains,  we  haye  fertQized 
vbole  proTinoes,  which  had  been  barren  from  time  immemorial,  and  this  eyen  on  the 
fiasB  oi  which  much  was  marked  out  by  themselyes,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
nagnificent  works  in  progress  in  the  Do&b  and  Bohilkhand.  The  scientific  survey 
ilone  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  is  sufficient  to  proclaim  our  superiority ;  in 
vhidi  every  field  throughout  an  area  of  62,000  square  miles  is  mapped,  and  every 
■an^s  posBOMJon  recorded.  It  altogether  ecUpses  the  boasted  measurement  of  Akbar, 
ad  is  as  magnificent  a  monument  of  cirilization  as  any  country  in  the  world  can  pro- 
tee.  Finally,  be  it  remembered  that  six  centuries  more  have  to  elapse  before  any 
tUag  like  a  comparison  can  be  fairly  instituted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  not  be 
idb  teing  that  long  period. 


NOTICE  OF  SIR  HENRY  M.  ELLIOT. 


Henby  Hikbs  Elliot  was  one  of  fifteen  children  of  the  late 
John  EUiot,  Esq.,  of  Pimlico  Lodge,  Westminster,  and  ihird  son  of 
that  gentleman.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1808.  Winchester  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  his  education,  and  he  entered  the  yenerable 
College  of  William  of  Wjkeham  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  He  re- 
mained at  Winchester  eight  years,  and,  ere  he  left,  was  one  of  the 
senior  prsBfects.  Daring  his  residence  there  he  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  studies  of  the  institution,  i^d  shared  in  its  dis- 
tinctions, having  gained  both  the  silver  medals  for  speaking. 
Eight  years  passed  at  Winchester  prepared  him  worthily  for  ad- 
mission into  that  further  temple  of  learning,  which  may  be  regarded, 
in  fact,  as  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Wykhamist  establishment.  New 
College,  Oxford.  It  happened  that  at  the  very  time,  when  his  future 
destination  was  to  be  determined  an  opportuniiy  presented  itself,  which 
was  then  of  rare  occurrence.  From  a  deficiency  of  civil  servants,  con- 
sequent upon  the  consolidation  of  the  British  power  in  India,  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  reinforcements,  not  alone  firom  EEaileybuiy,  which 
was  designed  merely  to  supply  a  fixed  contingent,  but  from  new 
recruiting  fiields,  whence  volunteers  might  be  obtained  whose  varied 
acquirements  might  compete  with  the  special  training  advocated  at 
the  East  India  College :  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  such  an  excep- 
tional measure  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  Mr.  Elliot,  having  been 
nominated  as  a  candidate  by  Campbell  Maijoribanks,  was  the  first  of 
the  since  celebrated  list  of  Competition  Wallahs  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion for  a  civil  appointment  direct  to  India.  The  exhibition  of  classical 
and  mathematical  knowledge  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  al- 
though a  year  had  not  elapsed  since  he  left  Winchester,  where  he 
had  no  opportunity  for  pursuing  such  studies,  his  proficiency  in  the 
Oriental  languages  proved  so  remarkable,  that  the  examiners  at 
the  India  House  placed  him  alone  in  an  honorary  class.    He  had 
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IB  the  good  foitune  to  arriye  in  Calcutta  with  a  reputation  that 
i  future  career  tended  not  only  to  maintain,  hut  to  exalt.  After 
lerging  from  his  noviciate  as  a  writer  (the  term  hy  which  the 
mnger  civilians  were  then  distinguished),  he  was  appointed 
isistant  to  the  magistrate,  and  collector  of  Bareilly,  and  succes- 
vely  assistant  to  the  political  agent  and  commissioner  at  Delhi, 
isistant  to  the  collector  and  magistrate  of  Mooradahad,  Secretary  to 
le  Sudder  Board  of  Kevenue  for  the  North  West  Provinces,  and 
1 1847  he  hecame  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
breign  Department.  While  holding  this  office  he  accompanied  the 
lovemor-G^neral,  Lord  Haidinge,  to  the  Punjah,  upon  the  re- 
iniicee  of  which  he  drew  up  a  most  elahorate  and  exhaustive 
lemoir.  Later  in  point  of  time,  Sir  Henry  EUiot  filled  the  same 
nportant  post  during  the  more  effective  portion  of  Lord  Dalhousie's 
dnunistration.  His  distinguished  services  were  freely  recognized 
y  the  Crown  as  weU  as  hy  the  Company.  He  received  from 
be  former  the  honour  of  a  E.C.B.-ship;  his  reward  from  the 
liter  was  hoped  for  hy  the  well- wishers  of  India,  in  the  Lieutenant- 
lovemorship  of  the  North  West  Provinces,  or  the  higher  office 
I  the  Qovemment  of  Madras.  Sir  Henry  died  at  the  early  age  of 
brtj-five,  while  seeking  to  restore  his  hroken  health  in  the  equahle 
iimate  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  1846  Sir  Henry  Elliot  printed  the  first  volume  of  his  *'  Sup- 
tlement  to  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms.''  The  Glossary  itself 
ns  a  pretentious  work  then  meditated,  and  for  which  great  pre- 
Mration  had  heen  made  hy  the  various  local  governments,  as  it  was 
Dtended  to  comprise  the  whole  series  of  Indian  terms  in  official  use 
hnnighont  the  country,  and  if,  in  Professor  Wilson's  hands,  it  fell 
hort  of  puhlic  expectation,  this  was  less  the  fault  of  the  Editor, 
ban  of  the  imperfection  of  the  materials  supplied  to  him ;  while  Sir 
L  Elliot's  **  Glossary,"  on  the  other  hand,  received  too  humhle  a 
Itle,  aiming,  as  it  did,  at  far  higher  and  more  important  branches  of 
Bsearch, — the  history  and  ethnic  affinities  of  the  hereditary  tribes, 
rith  whom  he,  an  isolated  Englishman,  had  lived  so  long,  in  intimate 
fIBcial  association,  settling  in  detail  the  state  demand  upon  each 
nemher  of  the  Patriarchal  Village  Communities  of  North- Western 
[ndia. 

In  1849,  Sir  Henry  Elliot  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Bibliographical  Index  to  the  Historians  of  Mohammedan  India,"  of 
wlddi  the  present  publication  is  the  more  mature  extension. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORWGENDi. 


Page  33,  in  line  11,  for  «<  Ehuiis&n,"  raad  ^'Sind  and  KhiuMa,''  and  in 

line  13,  insert  ''YoL  zzL" 
Page  129,  line  11,  for  ''sixty,"  read  ''seventy." 
„    16S,    ,,     3»  after  "Balh^r,"  insert  "on  the  land  of  BarfizL" 
„    214^   „    30y  add,  "This  translation  has  been  published  as  No.  xiL 

New  Series,  Selections  of  the  Records  of  the  Qovera- 
ment  of  Bombay,  1855." 
„    225,    „    20,  omit  "the." 

„    508,  add  as  a  note  to  the  article  on  the  Jats,  "  See  Maason's  Journey 

to  Kelat,  p{x  351-3  ;  also  Zeitschrift  t  d.  Kunde  des 
Moigeulandes,  VoL  III.  p.  200." 
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EARLY  ARAB  GEOGRAPHERS. 


I. 

SALSILATU-T   TAWAEIKH 

OF  THE 

MERCHANT   SULAIMAN, 

WITff  ADDITIONS   BY 

ABir  ZAIDU-L  HASAN,   OF  STUKF. 


The  earliest  information  which  Europe  derived  from  the 
writmgs  of  the  Arabs  upon  India  and  the  lands  adjacent,  was 
that  which  the  Abb^  Renaudot  published,  in  the  year  1718, 
under  the  title  "  Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine 
de  deux  voyageurs  Mahometans  qui  y  allerent  dans  le  iz^  Steele 
ie  noire  ire  J*  By  a  curious  coincidence  the  work  so  translated 
happened  to  be  the  earliest  work  extant  of  the  Arab  geographers 
relatmg  to  India.  So  novel  and  unexpected  was  the  light  thus 
thrown  upon  the  farther  East,  that  the  translator  was  accused  of 
all  sorts  of  literary  crimes.  Some  asserted  his  inaccuracy,  and 
pointed  out  the  discrepancies  between  the  statements  of  his  work 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China.  He  had 
given  no  precise  account  of  his  manuscripts,  hence  some  did  not 
hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  downright  forgery.  Time  has  shown 
the  emptiness  of  most  of  these  charges.  From  error  he  certainly 
was  not  exempt,  but  his  faults  and  mistakes  were  those  of  a  man 
who  had  to  deal  with  a  difficult  subject,  one  which,  even  a  century 
later,  long  deterred  M.  Bieinaud  from  grappling  with  it. 

TOL.X.  1 
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The  MS.  from  which  Benaudot  made  his  translation  was  foun 
by  him  in  the  library  formed  by  the  minister  Colbert.  Tliis  co! 
lection  descended  to  the  Comte  de  Seignelay ;  and  subsequent! 
merged  into  the  Bibliotheque  Royale.  Here  in  1764  the  celc 
brated  scholar  Deguignes  found  the  MS.,  and  wrote  more  thai 
one  article  upon  it.^ 

In  the  year  J  811  M.  Langles  printed  the  text,  and  pro 
mised  a  translation;  but  he  had  made  no  progress  with  th 
latter  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1824.  The  text  so  printer 
remained  in  the  stores  of  the  Imprimerie  Boyale  until  the  yea 
1844,  when  M.  Beinaud  published  it  with  a  translation  an( 
notes,  prefecing  the  whole  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  th 
early  Geography  of  the  East,  full  of  valuable  information  aii( 
criticism.  The  following  observations  upon  the  work  are  con 
densed  from  M.  Bieinaud'^s;  the  translation  is  also  taken  fron 
his.^ 

The  title  which  Renaudot  gave  to  his  book  is  not  quit< 
accurate.  He  speaks  of  two  travellers,  while  there  was  only  om 
who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  travels.  The  basis  of  the  worl 
and  that  which  bears  in  the  text  the  title  of  Book  I,  is  tb< 
account  written  by  a  merchant  named  Sulaimdn,  who  embarke< 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  made  several  voyages  to  India  aii( 
China.  This  bears  the  date  237  a.h.  (851  a.d.).  The  secon( 
part  of  the  work  was  written  by  Abu  Zaidu-1  Hasan,  of  Sirdf,  i 
connoisseur,  who,  although  he  never  travelled  in  India  -and  China 
as  he  himself  expressly  states,  made  it  his  business  to  modify  an< 
complete  the  work  of  Sulaiman,  by  reading,  and  by  questionin] 
travellers  to  those  countries.  Mas'iidi  met  this  Abii  Zaid  a 
Basra,  in  303  a.h.  (916  a.d.),  and  acknowledges  to  hav 
derived  information  from  him,  some  of  which  he  reproduced  ii 


'  Jour,  des  Sav.,  Novembre,  1764.  Notices  et  Extracts  des  MSS.,  Tome  i.  So 
also  Mem.  do  TAcod.  des  Inscriptions,  Tome  xxxvii. ;  Jour.  Asiatique,  iv  seric 
T.  viii.,  161 ;  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  234. 

'  "  Relations  dos  Voyages  faites  par  Ics  Arabes  ct  les  Persans  danfi  Tlndc  et  t^  1 
Chine."    2  Tom.,  24mo.,  Paris,  1845. 
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his  ^'  Meadows  of  Gt>ld/''^  as  a  comparison  of  the  following 
extracts  will  show.  On  the  other  hand^  Abii  Zaid  was  indebted 
to  Mas'*udi  for  some  of  his  statements.  He  never  mentions  him 
by  name,  bnt  refers  to^  him  as  a  "  trustworthy,  person.**'  The  two 
works  hav«  much  in  common,  but  Mas'^ddi  is  generally  more 
detailed.  Abu  Zaid  finishes  his  work  with  these  words :  ''  Such 
is  the  most  interesting  matter  that  I  have  heard,  among  the  many 
accounts  to  which  maritime  adventure  has  o:iven  birth.  I  have 
reimned  from  recording  the  false  stories  which  sailors  tell,  and 
which  the  narrators  themselves  do-  not  believe.  A  faithful  account 
although  short,  is  preferable  to  all.  It  is  God  who  guides  us  in 
the  right  way." 

EXTBACTS. 

(JhterraUonB  on  the  CdwUries  of  India  and  China^  and  their  Sovereigm. 

The  inhabitants  of  India  and  China  agree  tliat  there  are  four  great 
or  principal  kings  in  the  world.  They  placo  the  king  of  the  Arabs 
(Ehalif  of  Baghdad)  at  the  head  of  these,  for  it  is- admitted  without 
dispute  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  kings.  First  in  wealth,  and  in  the 
splendour  of  his  Court ;  but  above  all,  as  chief  of  that  sublime  reli- 
gion which  nothing  excels.  The  king  of  China  reckons  himself  next 
tfter  the  king  of  the  Arabs.  After  him  comes  the  king  of  the 
Greeks,'  and  lastly  the  Balhard,  prince  of  the  men  who  have  their 
ears  pierced. 
I        The  Balhara*  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  princes  of  India,  and  the 

■ 

Indians  acknowledge  his  superiority.  Every  prince  in  India  is 
master  in  his  own  state,  but  all  pay  homage  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Balhara.  The  representatives  sent  by  the  Balhara  to  other  princes 
are  received  with  most  profound  respect  in  order  to  show  him 
boDOur.  He  gives  regular  pay  to  his  troops,  as  the  practice  is  among 
the  Arabs.  He  has  many  horses  and  elephants,  and  immense  wealth. 
The  coins  which  pass  in  his  country  are  the  Tatariya  dirhams,*  each 

^  [See  Remand's  Mem.  snr  I'lnde,  p.  19,  and  Aboulfeda,  I.,  liii.] 
'  [£to.]  3  [See  note  A  in  Appendix.] 

*  [These  dirhams  are  mentioned  by  almost  all  these  early  writers.    Idrisi  says  they 
«ae  in  nse  at  Mansdra,  and  also  current  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  (Jaubert,  p.  86 
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of  which  weighs  a  dirham  and  a  half  of  the  coinage  of  the  king. 
They  are  dated  from  the  year  in  which  the  dynasty  acquired  the 
throne.  They  do  not,  like  the  Arabs,  use  the  Hijra  of  the  prophet, 
but  date  their  eras  from  the  beginning  of  their  kings'  reigns ;  and 
their  kings  live  long,  frequently  reigning  for  fifty  years.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Balhara's  country  say  that  if  their  kings  reign  and  live 
for  a  long  time,  it  is  solely  in  consequence  of  the  favour  shown  to 
the  Arabs.  In  fact,  among  all  the  kings  there  is  no  one  to  be  found 
who  is  so  partial  to  the  Arabs  as  the  Balhard;  and  his  subjects  follow 
his  example. 

Balhara  is  the  title  borne  by  all  the  kings  of  this  dynasty.  It  is 
similar  to  the  Cosroes  (of  the  Persians),  and  is  not  a  proper  name. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Balhard  commences  on  the  sea  side,  at  th^  coun- 
try of  Eomkam  [Eonkan],  on  the  tongue  of  land  which  stretches  to 
China.  The  Balhard  has  around  him  several  kings  with  whom  he  is 
at  war,  but  whom  he  greatly  excels.  Among  them  is  the  king 
of  Jurz.'  This  king  maintains  numerous  forces,  and  no  other  Indian 
prince  has  so  fine  a  cavalry.  He  is  unfriendly  to  the  Arabs,  still  he 
acknowledges  that  the  king  of  the  Arabs  is  the  greatest  of  kings. 
Among  the  princes  of  India  there  is  no  greater  foe  of  the  Muhanmia- 
dan  faith  than  he.  His  territories  form  a  tongue  of  land.  He  has 
great  riches,  and  his  camels  and  horses  are  numerous.  Exchanges 
are  carried  on  in  his  states  with  silver  (and  gold)  in  dust,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  mines  (of  these  metals)  in  the  country.  There  is  no 
country  in  India  more  safe  from  robbers. 

By  the  side  of  this  kingdom  lies  that  of  T&Tak,  which  is  but  a 

and  162).  Keinaud  suggests  that  the  term  is  intended  to  represent  "stature,"  and 
that  the  coins  were  tetradrachmas.  (Mem.  sur  Tlnde,  p.  235  ;  Bel.  des  Voy.,  ii.,  16 ; 
Thomas's  Prinsep,  i.,  86.)  In  the  Paris  edition  of  Mas'i!idi  they  are  called  "  T(ihi- 
riya,"  and  Prof.  Cowell  states  that  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  Oxford  MS.  of  Ibn 
Khurd&dba.  This  reading  giyes  weight  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Thomas,  that 
these  dirhams  were  coins  of  the  Tahirides,  who  were  reigning  in  Khnr&s&n,  and 
exercised  authority  oyer  Sist&n  in  the  time  of  our  author  Sulaim^in.] 

^  [This  agrees  with  Ibn  Eh(ird&dba  and  Idrisl,  but  differs  from  Ibn  Haukal ;  eee 
post.] 

['  Ibn  Ehurd&dba  concurs  in  this  reading,  but  Mas*(idi  has  '*Juzr,"  a  near 
approach  to  **  Guzerat."  Reinaud  suggests  Kanauj  as  the  seat  of  this  monarchy  (Hel. 
des  Voy.,  xct.),  but  Mas*(ldi  places  the  Bauiira  or  Bodha  there  at  the  same  period. 
The  question  b  discussed  in  note  A  in  Appendix.]         , 
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sznall  siate^  The  women  ave  white,  and  the  most  beautiful  in 
India^  Hie  king  livefr  at  peace  with  his  neighbours,  because  his 
floldieiB  are  so  few.  He  esteems  the  Arabs  as  highly  as  the  Balhara 
does. 

These  three  states  border  on  a  kingdom  called  Buhmi,^  which  is 
at  war  with  that  of  Jurz.    The  king  is  not  held  in  very  high  estima- 
tion.    He  is  at  war  with  the  Balhard  as  he  is  with  the  king  of  Jurz. 
His  troops  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Balhard,  the  king  of 
Jarz,  or  the  king  of  Tdfak.    It  is  said  that  when  he  goes  out  to  battle 
he  is  followed  by  about  50,000  elephants.     He  takes  the  field  only 
in  winter,  because  elephants  cannot  endure  thirst,  and  can  only  go 
(Hit  in  the  cold  season.    It  is  stated  that  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tiioofland  men  in  his  army  who  are  employed  in  fulling  and  washing 
doths.  There  is  a  stuff  made  in  his  country  which  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere ;  so  fine  and  delicate  is  this  material  that  a  dress  made  of 
it  may  be  passed  through  a  dgnet-ring.    It  is  made  of  cotton,  and  we 
bave  seen  a  piece  of  it.    Ttade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  kauris, 
wbich  are  the  current  money  of  the  country.     They  have  gold  and 
silver  in  the  country,  aloes,  and  the  stuff  called  samara,  of  which 
miidala  are  made.     The  striped  httshdn  or  IcarJcaddan  is  found  in  this 
coontry.     It  is  an  animal  which  has  a  single  horn  in  the  middle  of 
its  forehead,  and  in  this  horn  there  is  a  figure  like  imto  that  of 
a  man.*         o         o         o         o         o 

After  this  kingdom  there  is  another  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
coontiy,  away  from  the  sea.  It  is  caUed  Eashbfn.  The  people  are 
wbite,  and  pierce  their  ears.  They  are  handsome,  and  dwell  in 
the  wilds  and  mountains. 

Afterwards  oomes  a  sea,  on  the  shores  of  whieh  there  is  a  kingdom 
called  Kfranj.'    Its  king  ia  poor  and  proud.     He  collects  large 

O  0 

l\^j^^  •    The  pontion  of  these  kingdomB  is  disciLBsed  in  note  A  in  Appendix.] 

'  [Mas'6df  gives  these  passages  with  a  few  Terbal  alterations.  The  translation 
of  ^  Pins  edition  says,  *^They  export  ^m  this  country  the  hair  called  Samara, 
froB  which  fly-wlusks  are  made,  with  handles  of  ivory  and  silver.  These  are  held 
OTcr  tlie  heads  of  princes  when  they  give  audience.  It  is  in  this  country  that  the 
iBBial  called  an  nithdn,  *  the  marked,'  or  vulgarly  karhaddan,  is  found.  It  has  one 
kn  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead."    Ma9oudi,  vol.  i.,  385.] 

>  pCasT^  writes  '<  Finuij,"  see  /m#I,  page  25.    Eeinaud  says  **  the  coast  of  Coro- 
■ndd;"  perhaps  it  is  the  country  of  Kalinga  on  that  coast.] 
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quantities  of  amber,  and  is  equally  weU  provided  with  elephants' 

teeth.    They  eat  pepper  green  in  this  country  because  it  is  scarce. 
o  o  o  o 

When  the  king  of  Sarandfb  dies,  "his  corpse  is  carried  on  a  low 
carriage  very  near  the  ground,  with  the  head  so  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  vehicle  that  the  occiput  touches  the  ground,  and  the  hair  drags 
in  the  dust.  A  woman  follows  with  a  broom,  who  sweeps  the  dust 
on  to  the  face  of  the  corpse,  and  cries  out,  "0  men,  behold !  This 
man  yesterday  was  your  king ;  he  reigned  over  you  and  you  obeyed 
his  orders.  See  now  to  what  he  is  brought ;  he  has  bid  ferewell  to 
the  world,  and  the  angel  of  death  has  carried  off  his  soul.  Do  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the  pleasures  of  this  life,"  and 
such  like  words.  The  ceremony  lasts  for  three  days,  after  which  the 
body  is  burnt  with  sandal,  camphor  and  saffron,  and  the  ashes  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.*  All  the  Indians  bum  their  dead.  Sarandfb  is 
the  last  of  the  islands  dependent  on  India.  Sometimes  when  the 
corpse  of  a  king  is  burnt,  his  wives  cast  themselves  upon  the  pile 
ajid  bum  with  it ;  but  it  is  for  them  to  choose  whether  they  will  do 
do  so  or  not. 

In  India  there  are  persons  who,  in  accordance  with  their  profes- 
sion, wander  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  rarely  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Sometimes  they  have  nothing  to  eat  but 
herbs  and  the  fruits  of  the  forest,  o  o  o  o  o  Some  of  them 
go  about  naked.  Others  stand  naked  w^ith  the  face  turned  to  the  sun, 
ha\'ing  nothing  on  but  a  panther's  skin.  In  my  travels  I  saw  a  man 
in  the  position  I  have  described ;  sixteen  years  afterwards  I  returned 
to  that  country  and  foimd  him  in  the  same  posture.  What  astonished 
me  was  that  he  was  not  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

In  all  these  kingdoms  the  nobUity  is  considered  to  form  but  one 
family.  Power  resides  in  it  alone.  The  princes  name  their  own 
successors.  It  is  the  same  with  learned  men  and  physicians.  They 
form  a  distinct  caste,  and  the  profession  never  goes  out  of  the 
caste. 

The  princes  of  India  do  not  recognise  the  supremacy  of  any  one 

1  [Ma8*(ldi  and  Idrfsi  gave  the  same  account.  The  former  says  he  had  witnessec 
the  ceremony  himself.  Idrisi  refers  the  custom  to  the  kings  of  India.  Ma^oudi 
Tome  i.,  69.    IdrCsi,  post.] 
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3Yereign.  Each  one  is  his  0¥m  master.  Still  the  Balhard  has  the 
[tie  of  "  king  of  kings." 

The  Chinese  are  men  of  pleasure ;  but  the  Indians  condemn  f)lea- 
ore,  and  abstain  from  it  They  do  not  take  wine,  nor  do  they  take 
inegar  which  is  madeT  of  wine.  This  does  not  arise  from  religious 
oroples,  but  from  their  disdain  of  it  They  say  "  The  prince  who 
links  wine  is  no  true  king."  The  Indians  are  surrounded  by  ene- 
diesy  who  war  against  them,  and  they  say  ''How  can  a  man  who 
[lebriates  himself  conduct  the  business  of  a  kingdom  ?" 

The  Indiana  sometimes  go  to  war  for  conquest,  but  the  occasions 
le  rare.  I  have  never  seen  the  people  of  one  country  submit  to  the 
inthority  of  another,  except  in  the  case  of  that  country  which  comes 
xext  to  the  country  of  pepper.*  When  a  king  subdues  a  neighbour- 
ng  state,  he  places  over  it  a  man  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
DiUen  prince,  who  carries  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  the 
conqueror.     The  inhabitants  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  otherwise. 

The  principles  of  the  religion  of  China  were  derived  £rom  India. 
The  Chinese  say  that  the  Indians  brought  buddhas  into  the  country, 
and  that  they  have  been  the  real  masters  in  matters  of  religion.  In 
both  countries  they  believe  in  the  metempsychosis,  but  there  are 
some  differences  upon  matters  of  detedl. 

The  troops  of  the  kings  of  India  are  numerous,  but  they  do  not 
reoeive  pay.  The  king  assembles  them  only  in  case  of  a  religious 
war.  They  then  come  out,  and  maintain  themselves  without 
reodYing  anything  from  the  king.' 

Book  IL — The  words  of  Ahd  Zaidu-l  Hasan,  of  Sirdf — ^I  have 

carefnlly  read  this  book,  that  is  to  say  the  first  book,  having  resolved 

to  examine  it  and  to  add  to  it  such  observations  as  I  have  gathered 

ia  the  course  of  my  reading  about  voyages  and  the  kings  of  the  mari- 

time  countries,  and  their  peculiarities,  collecting  all  the  information 

I  could  upon  those  matters  about  which  the  author  has  not  spoken. 
o  o  o  o 

Among  the  stories'  which  are  current  in  the  country  (of  Zabaj) 

*  [Xilabar.] 

'  [It  lias  been  preyionsly  remarked  that  the  Balhar&  paid  his  troops.] 

'  [Mss'fiidi  relates  this  story  also.    Ma^ondi,  Tome  i.,  62.] 
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about  ancient  times,  there  is  one  concerning  a  king  of  Eomdr,^  tl 
country  which  produces  the  aloes  called  kumdrf.  This  country  : 
not  an  island,  but  is  situated  (on  the  continent  of  India)  on  that  m 
which  faces  the  country  of  the  Arabs.  There  is  no  kingdom  whic 
has  a  more  dense  population  than  Eumdr.  Here  every  one  walks  c 
foot.  The  inhabitants  abstain  from  licentiousness,  and  &om  8 
sorts  of  wine.  Nothing  indecent  is  to  be  seen  in  this  countr 
Eum4r  is  in  the  direction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mahiraja,  of  tl 
island  of  Zabaj.  There  is  about  ten  days'  sailing  between  the  t¥ 
kingdoms,  o  o  o  o  jj^t  when  the  wind  is  light  the  joum< 
takes  as  much  as  twenty  days.  It  is  said  that  in  years  gone  by  t) 
country  of  Kum^  came  into  the  hands  of  a  young  prince  of  yei 
hasty  temper.  This  prince  was  one  day  seated  in  his  palac 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  water  of  which  was  sweet  111 
that  of  the  Tigris  of  Irdk.  There  was  the  distanco  of  a  day's  jou 
ney  between  the  palace  and  the  sea.  The  wazfr  was  near  the  kin 
and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  empire  of  the  Mahdrdja,  of  i 
splendour,  the  number  of  its  subjects,  and  of  the  islands  subordina 
to  it.  All  at  once  the  king  said  to  the  wazfr,  "  I  have  taken  a  fane 
into  my  head  which  I  should  much  like  to  gratify.  **  * 
I  should  like  to  see  before  me  the  head  of  the  king  of  Zabaj  in 
dish."  <»  *  o  o  These  words  passed  from  mouth  to  mout 
and  so  spread  that  they  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  Mahdraj 
o  o  o  o  That  king  ordered  his  wazfr  to  have  a  thousand  vc 
sels  of  medium  size  prepared,  with  their  engines  of  war,  and  to  p 
on  board  of  each  vessel  as  many  arms  and  soldiers  as  it  could  can 
o  o  o  o  "When  the  preparations  were  ended,  and  eveiythii 
was  ready,  the  king  went  on  board  his  fleet,  and  proceeded  with  1 
troops  to  Kumar.  The  king  and  his  warriors  all  carried  toot 
brushes,  and  every  man  cleaned  his  teeth  several  times  a  day.  Ea 
one  carried  his  own  brush  on  his  person,  and  never  parted  from 
unless  he  entrusted  it  to  his  servant.  The  king  of  Kumar  knc 
nothing  of  the  impending  danger  until  the  fleet  had  entered  the  riy 
which  led  to  his  capital,  and  the  troops  of  the  Mahdraja  had  lande 
The  Maharaja  thus  took  the  king  of  Kumar  unawares,  and  seiz 

^  [The  conntry  about  Cape  Eum&rS,  or  Comorin.] 
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upon  his  palace,  for  the  officers  had  taken  flight.    He  then  made  a 

proclamation  assuring  safety  to  eyery  one,  and  seated  himself  on  the 

thnme  of  Kumar.    He  had  the  king  brought  forth,     o     o     o     and 

had  his  head  cut  off.     The  Maharaja  then  addressed  the  waz(r, 

"  I  know  that  you  have  borne  yourself  like  a  true  minister ;  receive 

now  the  recompense  of  your  conduct.     I  know  that  you  have  given 

good  advice  to  your  master  if  he  would  but  have  heeded  it.    Seek 

out  a  man  fit  to  occupy  the  throne,  and  seat  him  thereon  instead  of 

tikis  foolish  fellow."    The  Maharaja  returned  immediately  to  his 

country,  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  men  touched  anything 

belonging  to  the  king  of  Eumdr.     o     o     o     o    Afterwards  the 

Mah£r^ja  had  the  head  washed  and  embalmed,  then  putting  it  in  a 

yase,  he  sent  it  to  the  prmce  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of 

Kumar,  with  a  letter,     o     o     o     o    "When  the  news  of  these  events 

ipread  among  the  kings  of  India  and  China  the  Mahdrdja  rose 

gieatlj  in  their  estimation.    From  this  time  the  kings  of  Kumdr, 

when  they  rise  in  the  morning,  always  turn  towards  the  country  of 

Zftbaj,  and  bow  themselves  to  the  ground  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 

Mayir&ja. 

In  the  states  of  the  Balhard,  and  in  other  provinces  of  India,  one 

may  see  men  bum  themselves  on  a.  pile.    This  arises  from  the  faith 

of  the  Indians  in  the  metempsychosis,  a  faith  which  is  rooted  in  their 

hearts,  and  about  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 

Some  of  the  kings  of  India,  when  they  ascend  the  throne,  have  a 

quantity  of  rice  cooked  and  served  on  banana  leaves.     Attached  to 

the  king's  person  are  three  or  four  hundred  companions,  who  have 

joined  him  of  their  own  free  will  without  compulsion.     When  the 

king  has  eaten  some  of  the  rice,  he  gives  it  to  his  companions.   Each 

in  his  turn  approaches,  takes  a  small  quantity  and  eats  it.    All  those 

▼ho  so  eat  the  rice  are  obliged,  when  the  king  dies,  or  is  slain,  to 

bom  themselves  to  the  very  last  man  on  the  very  day  of  the  king's 

decease.     This  is  a  duty  which  admits  of  no  delay,  and  not  a  vestige 

of  these  men  ought  to  be  left.* 

o  o  o  o 

When  a  person,  either  woman  or  man,  becomes  old,  and  the  senses 
are  enfeebled,  he  begs  some  one  of  his  family  to  throw  him  into  the 

>  [  Beinandot  and  Beinaud  refer  this  to  the  Nairs  of  Malabar.] 
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fire,  or  to  drowD  him  in  the  water;  so  firmly  are  the  Indians 
persuaded  that  they  shall  return  to  (life  upon)  the  earth.  In  India 
they  bum  the  dead. 

The  island  of  Sarandfb  contains  the  mountain  of  precious  stones, 
the  pearl  fisheries,  etc,  o  o  o  o  Precious  stones,  red,  green, 
and  yellow,  are  obtained  from,  the  mountain  which  rises  over  the 
island  of  Sarandib.  The  greater  part  of  the  stones  that  are  found 
are  brought  up  by  the  tide.  The  water  carries  them  into  caverns 
and  grottoes,  and  into  the  places  where  torrents  descend.  There  are 
men  appointed  to  watch  the  gathering  of  these  stones  on  behalf  of 
the  king.  Sometimes  precious  stones  are  dug  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  as  in  mines ;  these  stones  are  accompanied  by  earthy  matter, 
which  has  to  be  separated  from  them. 

The  kingdom  of  Sarand(b  has  a  law,  and  its  doctors  assemble  from 
time  to  time  like  as  among  us  the  men  assemble  who  collect  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Prophet.  The  Indians  go  to  the  doctors,  and  write 
from  their  dictation  the  lives  of  the  prophets,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
law.  There  is  in  the  isloud  a  great  idol  of  pure  gold,  the  size  of 
which  has  been  exaggerated  by  travellers.  There  are  also  temples 
which  must  have  cost  considerable  sums  of  money.  There  is  a 
numerous  colony  of  Jews  in  Sarandfb,  and  people  of  other  religions, 
especially  Manicheans.  The  king  allows  each  sect  to  follow  its  own 
religion.^  Great  licentiousness  prevails  in  this  country  among  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men.  Sometimes  a  newly  arrived  merchant 
will  make  advances  to  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  she,  with  the 
knowledge  of  her  father,  will  go  to  meet  him  in  some  woody  place. 
The  more  serious  of  the  merchants  of  Siraf  avoid  sending  their  ships 
here,  especially  if  there  are  young  men  on  board. 

Among  the  Indians  there  are  men  who  are  devoted  to  religion  and 
men  of  science,  whom  they  call  Brahmans.  They  have  «Jso  their 
poets  who  live  at  tlie  courts  of  their  kings,  astronomers,  philosophers, 
diviners,  and  those  who  draw  omens  from  the  flight  of  crows,  etc. 
Among  them  are  diviners  and  jugglers,  who  perform  most  astonish- 
ing feats.  These  observations  are  especially  applicable  to  Kanauj,  a 
large  country  forming  the  empire  of  Jurz. 

1  [See  Jaubert'8  Idrisi,  p.  71.] 
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H  foUows  an  account  of  the  Batkarjh  or  Bairdgls,  of  the  tnna  for 
traveUers,  and  of  the  courtezans  aitached  to  the  templea,'] 

le  idol  called  Multan  is  situated  in  the  environs  of  Mansura,  and 

le  come  on  pilgrimages  to  it  from  many  months  distance.  They 

T  thitiier  the  Indian  aloes  called  al  TedmHlni,  from  Kdmrun,  the 

3  of  the  oonntry  in  which  it  grows.   These  aloes  are  of  the  finest 

ity.     They  are  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  temple  for  use  as 

188.     These  aloes  are  sometimes  worth  as  much  as  two  hundred 

re  a  mana.  The  aloes  are  so  soft  that  they  will  receive  the  impres- 

of  a  seal.     Merchants  buy  them  of  the  ministers  of  the  temple. 
o  o  o  o 

de  kings  of  India  are  accustomed  to  wear  earrings  of  precious 
es,  mounted  in  gold.  They  also  wear  necklaces  of  great  value, 
ted  of  the  most  precious  red  and  green  stones.  Pearls,  however, 
lield  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  are  greatly  sought  after,  o  o  o 
ormerly  the  dinars  of  Sind,  each  of  which  is  worth  three  and  a 
don  of  the  ordinary  dinars,  were  brought  into  India.  Emeralds 
were  imported  from  Egypt,  mounted  as  seals,  and  enclosed  in 
s.  Coral  and  the  stone  dahnaj^  were  also  imported.  This  trade 
now  ceased. 

Lost  of  the  princes  of  India,  when  they  hold  a  court,  allow  their 
Qen  to  be  seen  by  the  men  who  attend  it,  whether  they  be  natives 
oreigners.     No  veil  conceals  them  from  the  eyes  -of  th^  visitors. 

^  [A  stone  resembling  the  emerald.] 
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II. 


KITABU-L  MASALIK  WA-L  MAMALIK 


OP 


IBN  KHUBDADBA. 


Abu-l  Kdsim  *Ubaidu-llah  bin  'Abdu-Ilah  bin  KhurJddba  is 
better  known  as  Ibn  Khurdadba,  a  name  derived  from  his  grand- 
father, who  was  a  fire  worshipper,  as  the  name  shows,  but  who 
subsequently  became  a  convert  to  the  Muhammadan  faith.  Ibn 
Khurd&dba  attained  high  office  under  the  Khalife,  and  employed 
his  leisure  in  topographical  and  geographical  researches,  the  result 
of  which  was  his  "  Book  of  Boads  and  Kingdoms."  He  died  in 
300  AH.,  or  912  a.d.^  Up  to  a  recent  date  the  separate  indi- 
viduality of  Ibn  Khurdddba  was  disputed,  and  it  was  argued  by 
some  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Abii  Is,hdk  Istakhri,  and 
the  real  author  of  the  "  Oriental  Geography'*'*  translated  by  Sir 
W.  Ouseley.  This  question  was  set  at  rest  by  the  publication  of 
IstakhrCs  work,  and  by  the  extracts  from  Ibn  Khurd&dba,  which 
appeared  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  first  volume. 

The  text  of  Ibn  Khurdddba  has  lately  been  published  with  a 
translation  by  M.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
(1865)  from  a  copy  of  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  collated 
with  another  from  Constantinople.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this  publication  to  amend  the  translation  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  original  specimen  of  this  work.  The  texts  differ  occasion- 
ally, and  the  leaves  of  one  or  both  of  the  MSS.  must  have  been 

'  [See  Reinaud's  Aboulfeda  I.,  p.  57,  and  Joum.  Asiatiqne,  Jan.,  1865.] 
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misplaced.  The  notes  marked  P  give  the  Paris  readings,  where 
the  differences  are  such  as  to  preclude  an  alteration  of  the  Indian 
Tersion.  The  passages  in  brackets  have  been  taken  from  the  Paris 
translation  in  addition  to  those  published  in  the  first  edition. 

EXTRACTS. 

[The  greatest  king  of  India  is  the  Balhard,  or  '*  king  of  kings.'* 
The  other  sovereigns  of  this  country  are  those  of  Jdba,  Tafan,  Juzr 
[Guzerat],  Ghanah,  BahmC,  and  Kdmrun.  The  king  of  Z£baj  is 
called  Alfikat,*  o  o  o  aj^^  the  king  of  the  isle  of  the  eastern 
sea  Maharaja     o     o     o     o]. 

The  kings  and  people  of  Hind  regard  fornication  as  lawful,  and 
wine  as  unlawful.  This  opinion  prevails  throughout  Hind,  but  the 
king  of  Kumdr'  holds  both  fornication  and  the  use  of  wine  as  un- 
lawfuL  The  king  of  Sarandfp  conveys  wine  from  'Irdk  for  his 
consumption. 

The  kings  of  Hind  take  great  delight  in  maintaining  elephants, 
and  pay  largely  for  them  in  gold.  The  elephants  are,  generally, 
about  nine  cubits  high,  except  those  of  'Anab,'  which  are  ten  and 
deven  cabits. 

The  greatest  king  of  India  is  the  Balhard,  whose  name  imports 
"  king  of  kings."  He  wears  a  ring  in  which  is  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  "  What  is  begun  with  resolution  ends  with  success." 

Hie  next  emiuent  king  is  he  of  Tdfan  ;  the  third  is  king  of  Jdba ; 
the  fourth  is  he  of  Juzr :  the  Tatariya  dirhams  are  in  use  in  his 
dominions.     The  fifth  is  king  of  'Ana;*  the  sixth  is  the  Kahmf,* 

^  [In  a  suVseqnent  passage  he  says,  "  The  king  of  Z&baj  is  called  Mah&r&ja,"  and 
t]iis  agrees  with  Mas'Adf.] 

s  [Knm&r  is  the  country  about  Cape  Comorin,  Travancore,  etc.  Kazwini  makes 
tk  Mwwft  gtatement  respecting  Eum&r  but  he  refers  to  Ibn  Fakiyah  as  his  autho- 
ritj.  He  adds  that  wine-drinkers  were  punished  by  having  a  hot  iron  placed  on 
&dr  bo^es,  and  kept  there  till  it  got  cold.    Many  died  under  the  infliction.] 

*  [So  says  Sir  H.  £Uiot*s  text.  The  Paris  translation  reads,  "  aghbdb^  Tallees 
npiricniq  tt  etendues  qui  s'ayancent  dans  la  mer."  Sulaim&n  and  Mas'ildi  place 
Oae  Tallejni  naar  Ceylon,  jMfl,  page  22.    Rel.  des  Voy.  i.,  128.] 

*  [The  Paris  rersion  here  reads  "  'Anah/'  but  in  the  first  paragraph  the  name  is 
gircB  M  *<  Ghanah,"  Sir  H.  EUiof  s  text  has  "  'Aba."] 

9  r  « l^lifftft  *'  in  the  Paris  translation ;  alif-i  maktura,'] 
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and  between  him  and  the  other  kings  a  comnmnication  is  kept  up  I 
ships.^  It  is  stated  that  he  has  in  his  possession  five  thousand*  el 
phants;  that  his  country  produces  cotton  cloths  and  aloe  woo 
The  seventh  is  the  king  of  K^mrun,  which  is  contiguous  to  Chin 
There  is  plenty  of  gold  in  this  country. 

[From  the  frontier  of  Kirmdn  to  Mansura,  eighty  paiasangs ;  tl 
route  passes  through  the  country  of  the  Zats  [Jats],  wiio  keep  wat< 
over  it.  From  Zdranj,  capital  of  Sijistdn,  to  Multdn,  two  monti 
journey.  Multan  is  called  "  the  /«r;  of  the  house  of  gold,"  becau 
Muhammad,  son  of  Kdsim,  lieutenant  of  Al  Hajjaj,  found  for 
haMrs  of  gold  in  one  house  of  that  city,  which  was  heneeforth  call* 
"  House  of  Gtold."  Farj  (split)  has  here  the  sense  of  "  frontier," 
hahdr  is  worth  333  mans,  and  each  man  two  n728.]  ' 

[CoxjNTEiES  OF  SiND. — ^Al  Kafrunya  [Kirbun  ?*],  Makr&n,  AlMai 
(or  rather,  country  of  the  Mods),  Kandahdr,  Kasrdn,'  Nuldn,*  Ka 
dabil,  Kinnazbun,  Armdbfl,  Eanbalf,  Sahb^,  Sadiisdn,  Debal,  Basa 
Al  Daur  [Alor],  Vanddn,  Mult4n,  Sinddn,  Mandal,  Salman,  Sa'inu 
Earaj,  Bumla,  Kuli,  Kanauj,  Baruh  [Broach]."'] 

There  is  a  road  through  the  city  of  Earkuz,  leading  to  the  easte 
countries  from  Persia.® 

The  island  of  Eharak  lies  fifty  parasangs  from  OboUa.  It  is 
parasang  in  length  and  breadth,  and  produces  wheat,  palm  trees,  a 
vines.  The  island  of  Lafat*  is  at  a  distance  of  eighty  parasangs  frx 
that  of  Ehdrak,  and  has  cultivated  lands  and  trees.    It  is  two  pa 

'  [The  Paris  yersion  reads  <Cmi}  ^ j^muu.^  instead  of  ^i^Ju^a  ija***^  and  transit 
**  Les  Etats  de  ce  dernier  sent  distants  de  tons  les  autres  d'une  aim6e  de  mavche."] 
2  ["  Cinquante  miQe."    P.] 
'  [A  ritl  is  one  pound  Troy.] 

*  [A  large  town  in  Makr&n.  Mar&sidu-l  Ittil&\] 
^  [A  city  in  Sind.  Mar&sid.] 

•  [A  town  of  Ttis,  near  Nishapfir.  Mar&sid;  Abfi-1  Fidk;  Sprenger'a  Ronl 
Map  4.] 

'  [The  locality  of  seyeral  of  these  countries  is  discussed  in  a  note.    Appx.  A.] 
^  [I  do  not  find  this  passage  in  the  Paris  Tcrsion.    Quatrem^re  propoecd  to  n 
Horrauz  for  £arktlz.    Jour,  des  Sar.  Sep.  1850.] 

»  [Sir  H.  Elliot's  text  has  "Labin,"  but  the  Paris  version  reads  Lafet :  "  it  is  1 
*  Labet '  of  Idrlsi,  and  the  *  Lafet  *  of  Istakhri,  probably  the  Isle  of  Keni 
QuatremSre,  in  Jour,  des  Sav.  Sep.  1860.   Sprenger*s  Boutes,  79.] 
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length  and  breadth.  From  Lafat  to  the  Island  of  Abrun 
parasangs;  it  produces  palm  trees  and  wheat,  and  is  a 
in  length  and  breadth.  From  Abrun  to  the  island  of  Khfn^ 
.  parasangs ;  this  island  is  only  half  a  parasang  in  extent, 
inhabited.  From  Khfn  to  the  island  of  Efs,'  seven  para- 
le  island  is  fonr  parasangs  in  extent.  In  it  are  produced 
dm  trees,  and  the  like;  the  inhabitants  diye  for  pearls, 
t  here  of  excellent  quality.  From  Eis  to  Ibn  Edwdn'  are 
parasangs.  It  is  three  parasangs  in  extent.  The  inhabi- 
heretics,  of  the  sect  of  the  Ibdzites.  From  Ibn  Kdwan  to 
seven  parasangs.  From  Armun  to  Ndrmasfra'  is  seven 
roey,  and  the  latter  is  the  boundary  between  l^ersia  and 
rom  N^rmasfra  to  Debal  is  eight  days'  journey,  and  from 
the  junction  of  the  river  Mihrdn  with  the  sea  is  two 
{. 

lind  are  brought  the  costus,  canes,  and  bamboos.    From  the 

o  Bakar,'  which  is  the  first  place  on  the  borders  of  Hind, 

ys'  journey.     The  country  abounds  with  canes  in  the  hilly 

t  in  the  plains  wheat  is  cultivated.     The  people  are  wan- 

d  robbers.    From  this  place  to  the  Meds  are  two  parasangs  ; 

are  robbers.     From  the  Meds  to  Kol.^  are  two  parasangs, 

Eol  to  Sind^  is  eighteen  parasangs.     In  the  latter  grow 

Tee  and  canes.     From  Sinddn  to  Mali  [Malabar]  is  five  days' 

in  the  latter  pepper  is  to  be  found,  also  the  bamboo. 

Ji  to  Balbun,®  is  two  days'  journey,  and  from  Balbun  to  the 

,'  is  two  days'  journey.     At  Balbun  the  route  divides ;  fol- 

.  Elliot's  text  and  translation  roads  **  Chin."] 

Elliot's  text  and  translation  had  Easir.    Qaatreni6re  nggcsted  E(sh,  and 
.'nion  giTes  Els  for  Eish.] 

tenouE&v&n."    P.    Sir.  H.  EUiofs  text  had  *•  AbarUwto."] 

uz."     P.] 

rm&shira,  the  *'  Narm&sir  "  of  Spronger's  Routes,  and  "  Nurmanshur  **  of 

*  Einnan.] 

lie  in  the  Paris  copies.] 

the  first  indication  we  have  of  the  Coles  in  this  neighbourhood,  if  we  ex- 

»\is  of  Dionysius  {Ferieg  :  1148),  which  must  be  looked  for  in  another 

i,"  in  the  Paris  version.] 

it,"  middle  of  the  sea,  gulf^  great  deep.} 
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lowing  the  shore  it  takes  two  days  to  reach  B^,  which  is  a  large 
place  where  you  can  take  passage  to  Sarandfp.  From  Bds  to  Saj(' 
and  'Askdn,  is  two  days'  journey,  in  which  latter  place  rice  is  culti- 
vated. From  'Askan  to  Kura  three  and  a  half  parasangs,  where 
several  rivers  discharge.  From  Kura  to  Kilak^,  Luir  and  Kanja,' 
is  two  days'  journey,  in  all  which  wheat  and  rice  are  cultivated,  and 
into  which  the  wood  of  aloes  is  imported  from  Kdmul  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  by  the  fresh-water  route 'in  fifteen  days.  From 
Samundar  to  I7ras(r^  is  twelve  parasangs;  this  is  a  great  country, 
where  are  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  other  cattle,  and  various  mer- 
chantable commodities.  The  king  of  this  country  is  very  powerfiiL 
From  Urasir  to  Aind  is  four  days'  journey,  where  also  elephants  and 
asses  are  met  with.     [From  Hubalin(?)  to  Sarandfp,  two  days.] 

\_Afier  this  follows  the  description  of  Pic  d'  Adam.  In  another  place 
the  author  continues  his  account  of  India  in  these  words : — ] 

There  are  seven  classes  of  Hindus,  viz.,  1st,  Sdbkufrfa,'  among 
whom  are  men  of  high  caste,  and  from  among  whom  kings  are 
chosen.  The  people  of  the  other  six  classes  do  the  men  of  this  class 
homage,  and  them  only.  2nd,  Brahma,  who  totally  abstain  from 
wine  and  fermented  liquors.  3rd,  Katarf a,  who  drink  not  more  than 
three  cups  of  wine ;  the  daughters  of  the  class  of  Brahma  are  not 
given  in  marriage  to  the  sons  of  this  class,  but  the  Brahmas  take  their 
daughters.  4th,  Sudaria,  who  are  by  profession  husbandmen.  The 
5th,  Baisurd,  are  artificers  and  domestics.  The  6th,  Sanddlia,  who 
perform  menial  offices.   7th,  Lahiid  ;•  their  women  are  fond  of  adomr 

1  ["Sandy."     P.] 

2  [Sir  H.  Elliot's  text  and  translation  had  "  Eankan,  Malwa  and  Kanja,"  but 
Idrisi  reproduces  the  names  as  '*  Eilk&y&n,  Lulu  and  Kanja."  There  can  therefore 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Paris  Tersion  now  giren  is  most  correct.  Kilra  (Eaikasar  in 
Idrfsi)  would  seem  to  be  near  the  mouths  of  the  Coleroon.  E&nchi  is  the  old  name  of 
Konjeveram.] 

'  [Sprenger  suggests  the  Godavery  (Post-und  Reiserouten,  80),  but  thia  cannot  1>« 
if  Kanja  is  K&nchi.] 

*  [**  Urtaslr  **  in  the  Paris  version,  for  which  the  editor  suggests  Kashmir ;  hot 
Ur-desa  [Orissa]  is  surely  intended.  The  following  name  "  Aina "  may  possibly  be 
meant  for  Andhra  [Telingana].    Sprenger  says  **  Palmiras  "  ?] 

*  [Elliof  s  text  made  the  first  syllable  *^  S&m."  The  Paris  version  says  "  Sabakfery* 
(B.  les  Sabiens ;  Ed.  Sakrya)."] 

*  ["  Les  Zftiya  musiciens  et  jongleurs."    P.] 
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ing  themselves,  and  the  men  are  fond  of  amusements  and  games  of 
skDl.^  In  Hind  there  are  forty-two  religious  sects  ;'  part  of  tliem 
believe  in  a  Creator  and  Prophet  (the  blessing  of  Gtod  be  upon 
them !)  ;  part  deny  the  mission  of  a  Prophet,  and  part  are  atheists. 

^  None  of  the  early  Arabian  Geographere  notice  this  division  into  tribes  or  classes, 
[but  the  J  appear  to  have  known  it,  see  pp.  6,  10,  19 ;  and  Idrisi  reproduces  this 
|»asttge,  866  pMt."]  The  Grecian  Authors,  on  the  authority  of  Megasthenes,  divide 
the  tribes  into  seyen,  and  attribute  the  following  offices  to  them,  which  are  very 
different  from  those  assigned  by  Ibn  Khurd&dba. 


Strabo, 

Diodonu, 

Arrian. 

1st  Class. 

Philosophers 

Philosophers 

Sophists 

2nd    „ 

Husbandmen 

Husbandmen 

Husbandmen 

3id    ^ 

Shepherdi  and 

Cowherds   and 

Cowherds  and  shepherds 

hunters 

shepherds 

4th    „ 

Artificers    and 

Artificers 

Artificers,  merchants,  and 

merchants 

boatmen 

5th    „ 

Warriors 

Warriors 

Warriors 

6th     „ 

Inspeetors 

Inspectors 

Inspectors 

7th    „  . 

Counsellors  and 
assesMTS 

CounselloTB    and 
assessors. 

Assessors 

Tid.  Sirab.  Oeogr :  lib:  xv.  703-707.  Arrian:  Indiea  11.  12.  Diador :  Sie : 
lib:  n.  40,  41.  and  Megastkeni*  Fragmenta.  £.  A.  Schwanbeck,  pp.  42,  121,  127. 
It  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  names  given  by  Ibn  Khurd&dba.  The  first  is  unintcl- 
ligiUe— the  2nd  is  evident — the  3rd  seems  to  indicate  the  Eushatriyas — the  4th  the 
S&dras — the  Sth  the  Yaisya— the  6th  the  Chand&las— the  7th  the  B&zigars  aud  itin- 
oaot  jugglers. 

*  This  is  the  number  ascribed  by  the  indignant  Frenchman  to  England — "  Forty- 
two  religions  !  and  only  one  sauee ! !"  The  J&mi'u-l  Hik&y&t  increases  the  number 
of  rehgions  in  India  to  forty-eight,  and  the  Bahjatu-1  Taw&rikh,  in  the  Paris  Library, 
ieti  ^em  down  as  948.    See  Kasimirski,  214^  and  Mem.  sur  I'lnde,  49. 
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III. 

MUBlTJU-L  ZAHAB 

OF 

AL    MAS'lTDf. 


.  Abu-I  Hasan  'Abi,  son  of  Husain,  was  a  native,  of  Baghd&d, 
and  received  the  surname  of  AI  Mas'udi  after  an  ancestor  named 
]V[as''ud,  whose  eldest  son  accompanied  the  prophet  in  his  flight 
from  Mecca  to  Medina.^  The  greater  part  of  Mas'tidi^s  life  was 
spent  in  travelling,  and  his  wanderings  extended  over  nearly  all 
the  countries  subject  to  Muhammadan  sway,  and  others  besides. 
He  says  of  himself  that  he  travelled  so  far  to  the  west  (Morocco 
and  Spain)  that  he  forgot  the  east,  and  so  far  to  the  east  (China) 
that  he  forgot  the  west.  He  was  an  acute  observer,  and  de- 
servedly continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  admired  writers  in  the 
Arabic  language.  The  fruits  of  his  travels  and  observations 
were  embodied  in  his  work  called  "  Muruju-1  Zahab  "  (Meadows 
of  Gold),  of  which  Ibn  Khaldun,  as  quoted  by  Sprenger,  says, 
''  Al  Mas'^udi  in  his  book  describes  the  state  of  the  nations  and 
countries  of  the  east  and  west,  as  they  were  in  his  age — ^that  is  to 
say,  in  330  (332)  a.h.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  genius  and 
usages  of  the  nations ;  a  description  of  the  countries,  mountains, 
seas,  kingdoms  and  dynasties ;  and  he  distinguishes  the  Arabian 
race  from  the  barbarians.  Al  Mas'udi  became,  through  this 
work,  the  prototype  of  all. historians :  to  whom  they  refer,  and  on 
whose  authority  they  rely  in  the  critical  estimate  of  many  facts 

^  [See  Reinaod's  Aboolfeda  Introd.  p.  Ixi?.] 
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which  form  the  subject  of  their  labonrs/*'     The  date  of  bis  birth 
is  not  knovni,  but  he  died  in  Egjpt  in  345  a.h.  (956  a.d.) 

The  first  part  of  the  "  Meadows  of  Gold  "  was  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Sprenger  (London,  1841),  and  the  complete  text, 
with  a  translatioD  into  French,  has  since  been  published  by  MM. 
Barbier  de  Mejnard  and  Pavet  de  Courteille  (Paris,  1851). 
Both  these  works  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

ExTBAtTTS. 

Chapter  Vil. — Mai'udi  begitig  this  cAa)}ter  bg  alaling  i7  lo  be 
Ike  geueral  optmon  that  India  tca«  the  portion  of  the  earth  in  which 
order  and  wisdom  prevailed  in  distaut  oges.  The  Indiana  gave 
themselves  a  king,  Brahma  the  Great,  viho  reigited  366  yean,  and 
M  whoge  timet  the  book  Sittdhind  ^Siddkdnia]  and  Arjabahad 
[jiTyabhaUa]  were  composed.  EUs  descendants  have  retained  to 
oar  days  the  aa^e  of  firahmaiiB.  They  are  honoured  by  Indians 
as  forming  the  most  noble  and  illuBtrious  caste.  They  do  not 
eat  the  fleeb  of  any  animal,  and  both  men  and  women  wear 
vellow  threads  suBpended  round  their  necks,  like  a  baldrick,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  other  castes  of  India,  ^e  vja»  succeeded  bt/ 
hit  eldett  son  Bahbud,  Kho  reigned  100  years.  After  him  came  Zdmdn 
[£ama?3<  wAo  reigned  nearly  50  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
For  £PoruaJ,  who  gave  battle  to  Alexander,  and  was  killed  by  that 
prince  in  single  combat,  after  reigning  140  years.  After  him  came 
Dabsbalim,  the  author  of  "Ealila  wa  Dimna,"  who  reigned  110 
fears.  Halhit,  ihe  next  king,  reigned  80  years,  but  according  to 
other  manuscripts,  130  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Koresh 
[Harsha  ?],  who  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  the  past,  and  introduced 
into  India  new  religious  ideas  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time,  and  more  in  consonance  with  the  tendencies  of  bis  co- 
temporaries  "  «  «  He  died  after  a  reign  of  120  years.  At  his 
death  discord  arose  among  the  Indians,  and  they  broke  up  into 
divers  nations  and  tribes,  each  country  having  a  chief  of  its  own. 
Thus  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Stnd,  Kanauj,  and  Kashmir 
Tite  city  of  Minkir,  which  was  the  great  centre  of  India,  submitted 
'  [Sprengw'i  Uw'bdi,  Preface.] 
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to  a  king  called  the  Balhard,  and  the  name  of  this  prince  continues 
to  his  successors  who  reign  in  that  capital  until  the  present  time 
(332  A.H.) 

India  is  a  vast  country,  extending  over  sea,  and  land,  and  moun- 
tains ;  it  borders  on  the  country  of  Zabaj  [Java] ,  which  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  Maharaj,  the  king  of  the  islands,  whose  dominions  separate 
India  tnd  China,  but  are  considered  as  part  of  India.  India 
extends  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  to  Khurasdn  and  Sind,  as 
far  as  Tibet.  There  prevails  a  great  difference  of  language  and 
religion  in  these  kingdoms,  and  they  are  frequently  at  war  with  each 
other.  The  most  of  them  believe  in  the  metempsychosis,  or  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul.  The  Hindus  are  distinct  from  all  other 
black  people,  as  the  Zanjis,  the  Damddams,  and  others,  in  point  of 
intellect,   government,   philosophy,   strength   of   constitution,   and 

purity  of  colour. 

o  o  o  o  o 

No  king  can  succeed  to  the  throne  in- India  before  he  is  forty  years 
of  age  ;  nor  does  their  sovereign  ever  appear  before  the  public,  except 
at  certain  distant  intervals,  and  then  only  for  the  inspection  of  state 
affairs.  In  their  opinion,  the  kings  lose  their  dignity  and  bring 
contempt  on  their  privileges  if  the  public  gazes  at  them  frequently. 
Government  is  only  maintained  by  good  feeling  and  by  respect  for 
the  various  dignities  of  the  state.^  o  o  o  o  o 
Eoyalty  is  limited  to  the  descendants  of  one  family,  and  never  goes 
to  another.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  families  of  the  wazirs, 
kazis,  and  other  high  officers.  They  are  all  (hereditary  and)  never 
changed  or  altered. 

The  Hindus  abstain  from  drinking  wine,  and  censure  those  who 

consume  it ;  not  because  their  religion  forbids  it,  but  in  the  dread  of 

its  clouding  their  reason  and  depriving  them  of  its  powers.     If  it 

can  bo  proved  of  one  of  their  kings,  that  he  has  drunk  (wine),  he 

forfeits  the  crown  ;  for  he  is  (not  considered  to  be)  able  to  rule  and 

govern  (the  empire)  if  his  mind  is  affected. 

o  o  o  o  o  o 

^  [The  Paris  translation  says,  "  Le  pouvoir  ne  se  maintient  chez  cux  que  par  le 
dcspolisiiie  et  le  respect  de  la  hierarchie  politique."  Sprenger's  version  is  **The 
rcria-sures  of  goTcrnment  must  be  carried  by  mildness  in  India,  and  by  degradation 
from  a  higher  rank."] 
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The  greatest  of  the  kings  of  India  in  our  time  is  the  Balhard, 
sovereign  of  the  city  of  Mankir.     Many  of  the  kings  of  India 
turn  their  Daces  towards  him  in  their  prayers,  and  they  make  sup- 
plications to  his  ambassadors,  who  come  to  visit  them.  The  kingdom 
of  Bolhara  is  bordered  by  many  other  countries  of  India.     Some 
kings  have  their  territory  in  the  mountains  away  finom  the  sea,  like 
the  'Red,  King  of  Kashmir,  the  King  of  Tafan,  and  others.  -  There 
are  other  kings  who  possess  both  land  and  sea.     The'  capital  of  the 
Balhara  is  eighty  Sindf  parasangs  from  the  sea,  and  the  paraeang  is 
equal  to  e^ht  miles.     His  troops  and  elephants  are  innumerable,  but 
his  troops  are  mostly  infantry,  because  the  seat  of  his  government  is 
among  the  mountains.     One  of  the  neighbouring  kings  of  India, 
who  is  far  from  the  sea,  is  the  Bauiira,  who  is  lord  of  the  city  of 
Eanauj.  This  is  the  titld  given  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  that  kingdom. 
He  has  large  armies  in  garrisons  on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  on  the 
east  and  on  the  west,  for  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  warlike  kings. 
Chafteb  IX. — ^Al-Jahiz  supposes  that  the  river  Mihran  in  Sind 
comes  from  the  Nile,  alleging  as  a  proof  that  crocodiles  live  in  it. 
I  cannot  understand  how  he  advanced  this  as  a  proof,     He  states 
it  m  his  book,  ^^Kttdbu-VAmsdr  wa  ^ajaibu-l  htdddn^'  ("On  great  cities 
and  the  wonders  of  the  countrieff.")     It  is  an  excellent  work,  but  as 
the  author  has  never  made  a  voyage  and  but  few  journeys  and  travels 
through  kingdoms  and  cities,  he  did  not  know  that  the  Mihran  of 
Sind  comes  from  well-known  sources  in  the  highlands  of  Sind, 
from  the  country  belonging  to  Kanauj  in  the  kingdom  of  Bauiira, 
aadfrom  Kashmir,  Kandahar,  and  Tafan;  and  at  length,  running  into 
Multan,  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Mihran  of  gold,  just  as  Multan 
means  boundary  of  gold.     The  king  of  Multan  is  a  Kuraishite,  and 
of  the  children  of  Usamah  bin  Lawi  bin  Ghalib.     The  caravans  for 
Khurasan  assemble  here.     The  lord  who  rules  over  the  kingdom  of 
Mansura  is  a  Kuraishite,  who  is  descended  from  Habbar  bin  al- 
Afiwad.      The  crown  of  Multan  has  been  hereditary  in  the  family 
which  rules  at  present,  since  ancient  times,  from  the  beginning  of 
Islam. 

The  river  Mihran  takes  its  course  through  the  country  of  Mansura, 
and  falls  near  Debal  into  the  Indian  ocean.  In  the  bays  of  this  sea 
there  are  many  crocodiles,  as  in  the  bay  of  Sindabur  in  the  kingdom 
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of  Baghara/  in  India;  the  bay  of  Zabaj,  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Maharaj,  and  the  gulfs  of  the  aghyab  [aghbdb],  which  extend  towards 
the  island  of  Sarandib  [Ceylon].  Crocodiles  live  more  particu- 
larly in  sweet  water,  and,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  estuaries  of  India, 
the  water  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  sweet,  because  the' streams 
which  form  them  are  derived  from  the  rains. 

Chapter  XVI. — The  king  of  India  is  the  Balhara;  the  king  of 
Kanauj,  who  is  one  of  tiie  kings  of  Sind,  is  Bauiira ;'  this  is  a  title 
common  to  all  kings  of  Kanauj.  There  is  also  a  city  called  Bauiira, 
after  its  princes,  which  is  now  in  the  territories  of  Islam,  and  is  one 
of  the  dependencies  of  Multan.  Through  this  town  passes  one  of 
the  (five)  rivers,  which  form  together  the  river  Mihran  in  Sind,  which 
is  considered  by  al-Jahiz  as  derived  from  the  Nile,  and  by  others  from 
the  Jaihun  of  Khurasan.  This  Bauiira,  who  is  the  king  of  Kanauj, 
is  an  enemy  of  the  Balhara,  the  king  of  India.  The  king  of  Kan- 
dahar, who  is  one  of  the  kings  of  Sind  and  its  mountains,  is  called 
Hahaj ;  this  name  is  common  to  all  sovereigns  of  that  country. 
From  his  dominions  comes  the  river  Eaid,  one  of  the  five  rivers 
which  form  the  Mihran  of  Sind.  Kandahar  is  called  the  country 
of  the  Kahbut  [Rajput?].  Another  river  of  the  five  is  called 
Bahatil,  it  comes  also  from  the  mountains  of  Sind,  and  runs  through 

^  [This  must  bo  intended  for  **  Balhar&,"  in  whose  kingdom  Sind&b<lr  seems  to  hare 
been  situated.] 

'  [*  15  y  This  name  is  so  given  in  the  Paris  edition,  but  Sprenger  reads  it "  Bildah ; " 

and  the  reference  immediately  afterwards  to  a  place  of  the  same  name  among  the 
dependencies  of  MiUt&n,  can  hardly  refer  to  any  other  than  the  country  commonly 
called  Budha.  General  Cunningham  says  this  name  **  is  said  by  Gildcmeister  to  be 
written  JBovara  in  the  original,  for  which  he  proposes  to  read  Povara  for  the  well- 
known  Faurava.  From  the  King  of  Oudh's  Dictionary  two  different  spellings  are 
quoted,  as  Fordn  and  Fordn ;  while  in  Ferishta  the  name  is  either  Korra\  as  written 
by  Dow,  or  Kutcar^  as  written  by  Briggs.  In  Abu  '1  Feda  the  name  is  Noda.  Now 
as  the  name,  of  which  so  many  readings  have  just  been  given,  was  that  of  the  king's 
family  or  tribe,  I  believe  we  may  almost  certainly  adopt  Tavara  as  the  true  reading 
according  to  one  spelling,  and  Torah  according  to  the  other.  In  the  Sanskrit  In- 
criptions  of  the  Gwalior  djuasty  the  word  is  invariably  spelt  Tomara.  Kharg  Bai 
writes  Tomdr[To'ar  .?],  which  is  much  the  same  as  Col.  Tod's  Tudr,  and  the  Thvdrot 
the  Kumaon  and  Garhw&l  MSS.  Lastly,  in  Gladwin's  Ayin  Akbari,  I  find  Tenon 
and  ToonooTy  for  which  I  presume  the  original  has  Tunwar  and  Tanwar,  From  a 
comparison  of  all  these  various  readings,  I  conclude  that  the  family  name  of  the  Raja 
of  Kanauj  in  a.d.  915,  when  M as' (idf  visited  India,  was,  in  all  probability,  Tovar  or 
Tomar,"    Genl.  Cunningham's  Archeelogical  Beport,  Joum.  As.  Soc,  Bengal,  1864.] 
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the  country  of  the  Bahbut,  which  is  the  country  of  Kandahar  :  the 

fourth  river  comes  from  the  country  of  Kabul,  and  its  mountains  on 

the  frontier  of  Sind  towards  Bust,  Ghaznin,  Zara'un,  ar-Eukhaj,  and 

the  country  of  Dawar,  which  ^  the  frontier  of  Sijistan.     The  last  of 

the  five  rivers  comes  fix)m  the  country  of  Kashmir.     The  king  of 

Kashmfr  has  the  name  of  Bai,  which  is  a  general  title  for  all  the 

kings.     Kashmir  forms  part  of  Sind. 

o  o  o  o  o 

The  kingdom  of  the  Bauiira,  king  of  Kanauj,  extends  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  square  parasangs  of  Sind,  each  parasang  being 
equal  to  eight  miles  of  this  country.  This  king  has  four  armies, 
according  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  wind.  Each  of  them  numbers 
700,000  or  900,000  men.  The  army  of  the  north  wars  against  the 
prince  of  Mult&n,  and  with  the  Musulmans,  his  subjects,  on  the  fron- 
tier. The  army  of  the  south  fights  against  the  Balhara,  king  of  M4nkir. 
The  other  two  armies  march  to  meet  enemies  in  every  direction. 
o  o  o  o  o 

Multan  is  one  of  the  strongest  frontier  places  of  the  Musalmans, 
and  around  it  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  towns 
and  villages.  In  it  is  the  idol  also  known  by  the  name  of  Multan. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sind  and  India  perform  pilgrimages  to  it 
from  the  most  distant  places :  they  carry  money,  precious  stones, 
aloe- wood,  and  all  sorts  of  perfumes  there  to  fulfil  their  vows. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  king  of  Multan  is  derived 
from  the  rich  presents  brought  to  the  idol  of  the  pure  aloe-wood  of 
Kumar,  which  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  one  man  of  which  is 
worth  200  dindrs  o  o  o  o  When  the  unbelievers  march 
against  Multan,  and  the  faithful  do  not  feel  themselves  strong 
I  enough  to  oppose  them,  they  threaten  to  break  their  idol,  and  their 
enemies  immediately  withdraw. 

When  all  the  rivers  which  we  have  enumerated  have  passed  the 
'boundary  of  the  house  of  gold,"  which  is  the  meaning  of  ihe 
name  of  Multan,  they  unite  at  about  three  days'  jom-ney  below  this 
city  and  above  Mansura,  at  a  place  called  Dushab,*  into  one  stream, 
which  proceeds  to  the  town  of  Al  Rur  [Alor],  which  lies  on  its  western 

^  [Dfi&b  ?  referring  either  to  the  country  between  the  Ghara  and  the  Chin&b,  or  to 
.      tkat  between  the  Panj-nad  and  the  Indus.] 
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bank  and  belongs  to  Mansura,  where  it  receiTes  the  name  of  Mihran. 
There  it  divides  into  two  branches,  both  of  which  fall  at  the  town  of 
Shakira,^  which  belongs  also  to  one  of  the  districts  of  Mansura,  into 
the  Indian  sea,  under  the  name  of  Mihran  of  Sind,  about  two  days* 
journey  from  the  town  of  Debal.        * 

Moltan  is  seveniy-five  Sindian  parasangs  frx)m  Mansura.  Each 
parasang  is  eight  miles,  as  stated  above.  The  estates  and  villages 
dependent  on  Mansura  amount  to  three  hundred  thousand.  The 
whole  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  trees  and 
fields.  It  is  constantly  at  war  with  a  nation  called  the  Meds,  who 
are  a  race  of  Sind,  and  also  with  other  races  on  the  frx>ntier8  of  Sind. 
Like  Multan  it  is  on  the  frt)ntier  of  Sind,  and  so  are  the  towns  and 
villages  belonging  to  it.  Mansura  has  its  name  frx)m  Mansur  bin 
Jamhur,  governor  of  the  'Ummayides.  The  king  of  Mansura  has 
eighty  war  elephants,  every  one  of  which  is  supported  by  five 
hundred  infantry  in  battle,  as  we  have  already  remarked ;  and  these 
elephants  oppose  thousands  of  horses. 

o  o  «  o  o 

Let  us  now  resume  our  short  account  of  the  kings  of  Sind  and 
India.  The  language  of  Sind  is  dififerent  from  that  of  India.  Sind 
is  the  country  which  is  nearer  the  dominions  of  the  Moslims,  India 
is  farther  from  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Mankir,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  Balhard,  speak  the  Kiriya  language,  which  has  this 
name  from  Kira,  the  place  where  it  is  spoken.  On  the  coast,  as  in 
Saimur,  Subara,  Tana,  and  other  towns,  a  language  called  Lariya* 
is  spoken  which  has  its  name  from  the  ^ea  which  washes  these 
countries;  and  this  is  the  Larawi  sea,  which  has  been  described 
.  above.  On  this  coast  there  are  great  rivers,  which  run  from  the 
south,  whilst  all  other  rivers  of  tlie  world  flow  from  north  to  south, 
excepting  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  and  the  Mihran  of  Sind,  and  a  few  others, 
o  o  o  Of  all  the  kings  of  Sind  and  India,  there  is  no  one  who  pays 
greater  respect  to  the  Musulmans  than  the  Balhara.  In  his  kingdom 
Islam  is  honoured  and  protected  o  o  o  ^jx^q  money  consists  of 
dirhams,  called  Tahiriya,'  each  weighing  a  dirham  and  a  half.    They 

*  [The  Sanskrit  «  Sdgara."     See  Mem.  snr  I'lnde,  p.  215.] 

^  [Sanskrit  *^  L&ta,"  the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Nerbudda.] 

'  [Sprcnger  reads  this  Talatawiya,  as  does  another  Paris  MS.  See  note  page  3.] 
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re  impressed  with  the  date  of  the  reign.     The  Balhard  possesses 

aany  war  elephants.     This  country  is  also  called  Kamkar.     On  one 

ide  it  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  king  of .  Juzr  [Guzerat]  ;  a 

iLmg  -who  is  rich  in  horses  and  camels,  and  has  a  large  army. 
o  o  o  o  o 

Next  comes  the  country  of  Tafan.     The  king  is  on  friendly  terms 

with  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  and  with  the  Moslims ;  his  military 

forces  are  less  considerable  than  those  of  the  kings  whom  we  have 

named. 

o  o  o  o  o 

Beyond  this  kingdom  is  that  of  Eahma,  which  is  the  title  for  their 
kings,  and  generally  at  the  same  time  their  name.  His  dominions 
wrder  on  those  of  the  king  of  Juzr  [Guzerat],  and,  on  one  side,  on 
those  of  the  Balhara,  with  both  of  whom  he  is  frequently  at  war. 
The  Hahma  has  more  troops,  elephants,  and  horses,  than  the  Balhara, 
the  king  of  Juzr  and  of  Tafan.  When  he  takes  the  field,  he  has  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  elephants.  He  never  goes  to  war  but  in  winter, 
hccause  elephants  cannot  bear  thirst.  His  forces  are  generally 
exaggerated;  some  assert  that  the  number  of  fullers  and  washers 
m  his  camp  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  o  o  o  o  o  The 
kingdom  of  Eahma  extends  both  along  the  sea  and  the  continent. 
It  is  bounded  by  an  inland  state  called  the  kingdom  of  Kaman. 
The  inhabitants  are  fair,  and  have  their  ears  pierced.  They  have 
elephants,  camels,  and  horses.     Both  sexes  are  generally  handsome. 

Afterwards  comes  the  kingdom  of  Firanj,*  which  has  power  both 
on  land  and  sea.  It  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  stretches 
into  the  sea,  from  whence  large  quantities  of  amber  are  obtained. 
The  country  produces  only  little  pepper,  but  large  numbers  of  ele- 
phants are  found  here.  The  king  is  brave,  haughty,  and  proud,  but 
to  tell  the  truth  he  has  more  haughtiness  than  power,  and  more 
pride  than  courage. 

*  [Sulaiman  writes  this  name  "  Kiranj."     See  note  ante,  p.  6.];^ 
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Shaikh  Abu  Is,hak  received  the  cognomen  of  Istakhri  from  his    ? 
native  city  of  Istakhr  or  Persepolis,  and  he  is  also  called  Al 
Fdrsi,  from  the  province  of  Fars  in  wliich  that  city  is  situated.    J 
His  travels  extended  throuo:h  all  the  Muhammadan  countries,    \ 
from  India  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the    : 
Caspian  Sea.    The  time  of  his  joumies  and  the  date  of  his  work 
have  not  been  precisely  determined,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  wroU    • 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  (340  A.H.,  951  A.D.).     He 
was  a  little  anterior  in  point  of  time  to  Ibn  Haukal,  but  these  two 
travellers  met  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  exchanged  observa- 
tions.   A  comparison  of  the  following  extracts  will  show  how  Ibn 
Haukal  availed  himself  of  his  cotemporary's  writings,  and  made 
them  the  basis  of  his  own  work.     The  text  of  Istakhri's  "  Book 
of  Climates ''  was  published  in  lithography  by  Dr.  Moeller,  at 
Gotha,  in  1839,  under  the  title  "  Liber  Climatum.     It  is  a  fac- 
simile of  the  MS.  in  the  Gotha  Library,  which  is  the  only  one  in 
Europe ;  but,  although  the  lithography  has  evidently  been  exe- 
cuted with  great  care,  the  work  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the  MS.  is 
very  faulty  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names.     A  translation  from 
the  same  into  German  was  printed  at  Hamburg  in  1845,  by  Dr. 
Mordtmann,  as  "2)o5  Buck  der  Lander.'''     The  portion  relating 
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was  translated  into  Italian  by  Signor  Madini,  and 
kt  Milan  in  1842.1 

EXTRACTS. 

atry  of  Sind  and  the  bordering  lands  are  inserted  in  one 

1  thus  contains  the  country  of  Sind  and  portions  of  Hind, 

jran,  and  Budha. 

►p  Sind.  — Mansura,  Debal,  Nirur'  [Nirun],  Kdlwi  [Kal- 

ari,  Balwi  [Ballarf],  Maswdhf,  Nahraj,  Baniya,  Manh^- 

i^bari],  Sadusan,  and  Al  Euz  [Alor]. 

OF   IIiND. — Amhal,'  Eambaya,  Subdra,   Sinddn,   Saimur, 

kndrud,  and  Basmand. 

lambaya  to  Saimur  is  the  land  of  the  Balhard,  and  in  it 

everal  Indian  kings.    It  is  a  land  of  infidels,  but  there  are 

i  in  its  cities,  and  none  but  Musalmdns  rule  over  them 

t  of  the  Balhard.     There  are  Jama'  masjids  in  them.     The 

Lch  the  Balhara  dwells  is  Mankir,  which  has  an  extensive 

.  is  about  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  broad,  and  is  surrounded 
h  of  the  Mihran.  The  inhabitants  are  Musalmans.  The 
rid  the  sugar  cane  grow  here.  The  land  of  Mansura  also 
fruit  of  tlie  size  of  the  apple,  which  is  called  Laimun,  and 
igly  sour.  The  land  also  produces  a  fruit  called  Ambaj 
Bv^hich  is  like  the  peach.  The  price  of  them  is  low,  and 
plentiful.  The  dress  of  the  people  is  like  that  of  the 
Irak,  but  the  dress  of  their  kings  resembles  that  of  the 
idia  in  respect  of  the  hair*  and  the  tunic, 
is  a  city  about  half  the  size  of  Mansura.  There  is  an  idol 
in  great  veneration  by  the  Hindus,  and  every  year  people 
lost  distant  parts  undertake  pilgrimages  to  it,  and  bring  to 
LB  of  money,  which  they  expend  upon  the  temj^le  and  on 

[naud's  Aboulfed&,  Introd.  p.  Ixxxi.,  and  the  prefaces  to  Moellcr  and 
works.] 

hal"  and  "Kkmhal"  below.] 

1,  for  this  we  have  jJ->  •1-*j  (trowsers)  in  the  same  passage  as  quoted 
al.    Seepoitf  page  34. 
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those  who  lead  there  a  life  of  devotion.  The  temple  of  the  idol  is  a 
strong  edifice,  situated  in  the  most  poptilons  part  of  the  city,  in  the 
market  of  Multdn,  between  the  bazar  of  the  ivory  dealers  and  the 
shops  of  the  coppersmiths.  The  idol  is  placed  mider  a  cupola  in  tiie 
midst  of  the  building,  and  the  ministers  of  the  idol  and  those  devoted 
to  its  service  dwell  around  the  cupola.  In  Multdn  there  are  no  men 
either  of  Hind  or  Sind  who  worship  idols  except  those  who  worship 
this  idol  and  in  this  temple.  The  idol  has  a  human  shape,  and  is 
seated  with  its  legs  bent  in  a  quadrangular  posture  on  a  throne  made 
of  brick  and  mortar.  Its  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  red  skin  like 
morocco  leather,  and  nothing  but  its  eyes  are  visible.  Some  believe 
that  the  body  is  made  of  wood,  some  deny  this  ;  but  the  body  is  not 
allowed  to  be  uncovered  to  decide  the  point.  The  eyes  of  the  idol 
are  precious  gems,  and  its  head  is  covered  with  a  crown  of  gold,  It 
sits  in  a  quadrangular  position  on  the  throne,  its  hands  resting  upon 
its  knees,  with  the  fingers  closed,  so  that  only  four  can  be  counted. 
When  the  Indians  make  war  upon  them  and  endeavour  to  seize  the 
idol,  the  inhabitants  bring  it  out,  pretending  that  they  will  break  it  jj 
and  bum  it.  Upon  this  the  Indians  retire,  otherwise  they  would  destroy 
Mult^.  Mansura  is  more  fertile.  At  half  a  parasang  from  Multan  there 
is  a  large  cantonment,^  wliich  is  the  abode  of  the  chief,  who  never 
enters  Multdn  except  on  Fridays,  when  he  goes  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant,  in  order  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  that  day.  The  governor 
is  of  tho  tribe  of  Kuraish,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  ruler  of  Mansunii  ^ 
but  reads  the  khutba  in  the  name  of  the  khalifa. 

Samand'  is  a  small  city  situated  like  Multan,  on  the  east  of  the. 
river  Mihran;    between   each   of  these  places  and  the  river  the 
distance  is  two  parasangs.     The  water  is  obtained  from  wells. 

Tho  city  of  Al  Bur  approaches  Multan  in  size.  It  has  two 
walls,  is  situated  near  the  Mihran,  and  is  on  the  borders  of 
Mansura. 

Kfrur^  is  half  way  between  Debal  and  Mansura. 

« 

From  Saimur  to  Fanihal,  in  Hind,  and  from  Famhal  to  Makraiu 

^  [jXuu*.^  camp.] 

2  ["  Basmand"  above  and  below.] 

^  [j«--J.      See  note  A  in  Appx.] 
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smd  Budha,  and  boyond  that  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Multan,  all 
belong  to  Sind.     Budha  is  there  a  desert. 

The  people  of  Multdn  wear  trousers,  and  most  of  them  speak 
Peman  and  Sindf,  as  in  Mansura. 

Makran  is  a  large  territory,  for  the  most  part  desert  and  barren. 
The  largest  city  in  Makran  is  Kannazbun.^ 

KandabQ  is  a  great  city,  The  palm  tree  does  not  grow  there.  It 
uj  m  the  desert,  and  within  the  confines  of  Budha.  The  cultivated 
fields  are  mostly  irrigated.  Vines  grow  there,  and  cattle  are  pastured. 
The  yicinify  is  fruitful.  AbH  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  subdued 
this  town,  which  is  named  after  him. 

Distances. — ^Prom  Tiz'  to  Tfr  [Kfz]  about  five  days.     From 

Kiz'  to  Kannazbun  two  days.     Going  from  Kannazbun  to  Tiz,  in 

^lakran,  the  road  passes  by  Eiz.     From  Kannazbun  to  Darak  three 

days.     From  Rasak  to  Fahalfahuh*  throe  days.     From  thence  to 

Asghafa*  two  days.     From  thence  to  Band  one  day.     From  Band  to 

Bah*  one  day.     From  thence  to  Kasrkand'  one  day.     From  Kiz  to 

Armabil*  six  days.    From  Armabfl  to  Kambalf*  two  days.     From 

thence  to  Debal  four  days.   From  Mansura  to  Debal  six  days.   From 

ilansura  to  Multan  twelve  days.     From  Mansura  to  Turan  fifteen 

days.    From  Mansura  to  the  nearest  frontier  of  Budha  five  days. 

From  Budha  to  Tiz  about  fifteen  days.    The  length  of  Makran  from 

Tiz  to  Kasdan  is  about  fifteen  days.     From  Multan  to  the  nearest 

border  of  the  tongue  (of  land)  known  as  Biyalas'°  about  ten  days. 

Here  the  Mihran  must  be  crossed  to  get  into  the  land  of  Budha. 

^  [40 •Jy^     Mordtmann  reads  "  Firiun,"  but  see  note  A  in  Appx.] 

*  [The  port  of  that  name.] 
'  [**  Kedge  "  of  the  maps.] 

*  [The  other  authorities  agree  in  reading  this  Fahalfahara  except  the  ^far&sidu-l 
::.,  which  makes  it  "  Fahafahrat,"  and  calls  it  "  a  well  known  town  in  Makr^." 
et-  Idriai.] 

*  [Ibn  Haukal  and  Idrisi  have  '^Asfaka."  The  **  Esfaka"  of  the  maps  north  of 
l<rfa,  in  Makr&n.] 

*  [The  modem  Geh.] 

*  [This  is  still  a  place  of  some  note.] 

*  [See  note  A  in  Appx.] 

s  [  This  must  have  been  on  the  coast  of  Lus.    Sec  IdrisS.] 
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From  Kandabil  to  Mansura  eight  days.  From  Kandabil  to  Mnltan, 
by  the  desert,  about  ten  days.  Between  Mansura  and  Kamhal '  eight 
days.  From  Kamhal  to  Kambaya  four  days.  From  Eambaya  to  the  sea 
about  two  parasangs.  From  Kambaya  to  Surabaya  about  four  days, 
and  Surabaya  is  about  half  a  parasang  from  the  sea.  Between 
Surabaya  and  Sindan  about  five  days.  From  Sindan  to  Saimur 
five  days.  Between  Saimur  and  Sarandib  fifteen  days.  Between 
Multan  and  Basmand  about  two  days.  From  Basmand  to 
Al  Ruz  three  days.  From  Al  Ruz  to  Annari  four  days.  From 
Annari  to  Kallari  two  days.  From  thence  to  Mansura  one  day. 
From  Debal  to  Tiz  four  days.  From  thence  to  Manjabari  two 
days.  From  Kalwi*  [Kallari]  to  Maldan  [Multan?]  about  four 
days.  Baband^  lies  between  Mansura  and  Kamhal  at  one  day*& 
journey  from  Mansura. 

There  is  a  river  in  Sind  called  the  Mihran.*  It  is  said  that  it  springs 
from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  from  which  many  affluents  of  tb.^ 
Jihun  rise.'    The  Mihran  passes  by  the  borders  of  Samand*  bha^ 
Al  Rur  (Alor)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Multan ;    from  thence  1» 
Mansura,  and  onwards  until  it  joins  the  sea  to  the  east  of  Debal. 
Its  water  is  very  sweet.     It  is  said  that  there  are  crocodiles  in  it  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Nile.     It  rises  like  as  the  Nile  rises,  and  inun- 
dates the  land,  which  on  the  subsidence  of  the  water  is  sown  in  the 
manner  we  have  described  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     The  Sind  Rud  is 
about  three  st^es  from  Multiin.     Its  water  is  very  sweet,  even 
before  it  joins  the  Mihran.     Makrdn  is  mostly  desert,  and  has  very 
few  rivers.     Their  waters  flow  into  the  Mihran  on  both  sides  of 
Mansura. 

»  [The  text  has  K&hal,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  K&mhal  is  meant.] 

3  [jujb  in  the  text,  which  can  only  be  rendered  by  guess.     Ibn  Haukal  w^ 
Idrisi  have  "  B(iaiiya."] 
*  [The  Mar{isidu-1  IttiUi*  quotes  this  with  some  variations  in  the  names.] 

[Kazwini  in  quoting  this  passage  calls  the  place  "  Samanddr."] 


• 
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V. 
ASHKALU-L  BILAD 

OB  THS 

KIT^BU-L  MAS^IK  WA-L  MAMALIK. 

or 
IBN  HAUKAL. 


In  one  of  the  Eoyal  Libraries  of  Lucknow  there  is  a  very  old 
Arabic  manuscript,  written  a.h.  589  (1 1 93  a.d.)«  The  title,  *' Ash- 
kala-1  Bilad,"  Diagrams  of  the  countries  (of  Islam),  is  given  in 
the  Postscript.     It  contains  maps  and  a  geographical  description 
of  several  countries.     The  first  leaf  is  wanting.     It  contained  in 
folio  recto  in  all  probability  the  beginning  of  the  preface,  and  in 
folio  verso  the  map  of  the  world ;  apparently  the  greater  portion  of 
the  preface  is  preserved.      The  plan  of  the  work  is  thus  stated — 
"Then  (after  having  given  a  map  of  the  world)  I  have  devoted  a 
separate  diagram  to  every  country  of  Isldm,  in  which  I  show  its 
frontiers,  the  shape  of  the  country,  the  principal  towns,  and  in  fact 
everything  necessary  to  know.  The  diagrams  are  accompanied  by  a 
text.    I  have  divided  the  dominions  of  Isldm  into  twenty  coun- 
tries. I  begin  with  Arabia,  for  this  peninsula  contains  the  Kabah 
and  Mecca,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  city  and 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula.     After  Mecca  I  describe  the  country 
of  the  Bedouins ;  then  I  proceed  to  the  description  of — 2.  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  surrounds  the  greater  part  of  Arabia ;   3.  the 
Maghrib;  4.  Egypt;  6.  Syria;  6.  The  Mediterranean;  7.  Me- 
sopotamia;  8.  'Ir&k;   9.  Khuzist&n ;    10.  Fars;   11.  Kirman ; 
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12.  Mansdra,  and  the  adjacent  countries,^  which  are  Sind,  India, 
and  part  of  the  Muhammadan  territory;    13.  Azarbaij&n;    14. 
the  district  of  the  Jib&l ;  15.  Uailam :  16.  the  sea  of  the  Khazar 
(t.c.  the  Caspian) ;  17.  the  steppes  between  Fdrs  and  Khor&s&n ; 
18.  Sijist&n  and  the  adjacent  countries ;   19.  Khur&sdn  ;  20.  Mi 
war&u-n  nahr.**'     Of  every  one  of  the  above  countries  there  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a  map,  but  two  have  been  lost  (viz.,  Noa. 
6  and  10),  and  some  have  been  transposed  (as  well  as  several  leaves 
of  the  text)  by  the  bookbinder.   It  was  copied  in  a.h.  589,  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  postscript,  from  a  very  correct  copy,  and  with  great 
care.     The  copyist  has  added  in  a  few  instances  marginal  notes, 
which  prove  that  he  took  an  interest  in  what  he  wrote,  and  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  subject.     On  comparing  this  work 
with  the  "  Book  of  Roads  and  Kingdoms  '"'*  of  Ibn  Haukal,  I . 
find  it  almost  verbatim  the  same,  so  much  so,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  copy  of  Ibn  Haukars  work  under  an  unusual 
name.      As    there   are   only  two    copies    in    Europe,    one  ot 
which  is  very  bad,  this  MS.  is  of  considerable  value.*     Th^ 
following    extract    is    translated    from    the    Ashkalu-1    Bil&c3-9 
followed   by  a   passage  from  Ibn    Haukal,  in  the   part  wher^ 
the  Lucknow  manuscript  was  deficient,  or  which  probably  tte^ 
transcriber  neglected  to  copy.     [The  map  is  from  the  Ashk&lii — ^ 
Bil&d,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Istakhri,  as  published  \^^ 
Moeller.] 

[The  real  name  of  Ibn  Haukal  was  Muhammad  Abu-1  K&sir^^» 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Baghdad.  When  he  was  a  child  tt»^^ 
power  of  the  Klialifs  had  greatly  declined,  and  Baghdad  its^l^ 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  On  attaining  manho4:>^ 
he  found  himself  despoiled  of  his  inheritance,  so  he  resolved  t^^ 
gratify  a  natural  taste,  and  to  seek  to  mend  his  fortunes  by  tra^ 
veiling  and  trading  in  foreign  countries.    He  left  Baghdad  in  33 1 

^  Here  a  space  of  about  six  inches  square  is  left  blank,  and  in  the  margin  sr^ 
the  words  "  This  space  is  for  the  map  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  large  enough,  ther^-*' 
fore  tlie  copyist  has  deviated  from  the  original  from  which  he  transcribed,  and  i^ 
stands  in  the  preceding^age." 

2  [Uri  Bodl.  Codd.  MSS.,  Cat.,  p.  209.] 
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(943  A.D.),  and  after  passing  through  the  various  lands  under 
salm&n  rale,  he  returned  to  that  city  in  358  a.h.  (968  a.d.). 
d  following^  year  he  was  in  Africa,  and  he  seems  to  have 
shed  his  work  in  366  a.h.  (976  a.d.).  His  book  received  the 
ne  title  as  that  of  Ibn  Khiird&dba,  or  '^  Book  of  Boads  and  King- 
ma,*"  and  he  says  that  his  predecessor''s  work  was  his  constant 
•mpanion.^  His  obligations  to  Istakhri  have  been  already  men- 
oned.  M.  Uylenbroek  translated  part  of  the  work  in  his  ^^Iraco) 
leracaB  descriptio,'^  and  Gildemeister  has  given  the  ^^  Descriptio 
iindise^  in  his  *' Scriptorum  Arabum  de  Rebus  Indicis,^"  etc. 
Part  of  the  Ashk&lu-l  Bil&d  relating  to*  Khurds&n  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Col.  Anderson,  and  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xxii.] 

Extracts. 

From  the  sea  to  Tibet  is  four  months'  journey,  and  from  the  sea  of 

Fan  to  the  country  of  Kanauj  is  three  months'  journey. 
o  o  o  o 

I  have  placed  the  country  of  Sind  and  its  dependencies  in  one 
iDs^,  which  exhibits  the  entire  country  of  Sind,  part  of  Hind,  and 
Torin  and  Budha.'  On  the  entire  east  of  this  tract  there  lies  the  sea 
of  Furs,  and  on  the  west,  Kirmun  and  the  desert  of  Sijistdn, 
and  the  countries  subject  to  it.  To  the  north  are  the  countries 
of  Hind,  and  to  the  south  is  the  desert  lying  between  Makrun 
nd  Eufis,'  beyond  which  is  the  sea  of  Ears.  This  sea  is  to 
the  east  of  the  above-mentioned  territories,  and  to  the  south 
'  of  the  said  desert,  for  it  extends  from  Saimur  on  the  east  to 
Tiz,*  of  Makran;  it  then  bends  round  the  desert,  and  encircles 
Kinnan  and  Fars. 
The  chief  cities  of  this  tract  are  the  following :   In  Makran, — 

1  [Bdnand's  Aboalf^da,  Introd.,  p.  Ixxxii.] 

'  Gildemeister,  in  his  edition  of  Ibn  Haukal,  reads  this  Bodha,    See  note  A  in  the 

%!• 
'  pCoimtains  in  Kirm&n,  near  the  coast.] 

*  [Tins  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  text,  bnt  it  was  giren  in  the 
tBBiission,  and  it  is  also  in  Ibn  Haukal,  so  that  it  is  right  without  doubt.] 
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Tiz,^  Eabar  [Eiz],  Kabryun  [Kannazbun],  Darak,  Basak  the  city  of 
schismatics,  Bih,  Nand  [Band],  Kasrkand,  Asfaka,  Fahalfahara, 
Musli,  Yusli  [Eambali],  Armdil  [ArmabQ].  In  Turdn, — ^Ma- 
hali  Kanikanan,  Sura  and  Easdar.  In  Budha, — Eandabil.  In 
Sind, — Mansora,  which,  in  the  Sind  language,  is  called  Bamiwan,' 
Debal,  Nirun,'  Falid  [Eallari],  Abri  [Annari],  Balzi  [Ballari],  Mas- 
wahi,  Haruj,  Bania,  Manjab&ri,  Sadusan,  Aldur.  In  Hind, — 
Fimhal,  Eambaja,  Surbarah,  Sindan,  Saimur,  Multan,  Hadrawur 
[Jadrawar,  or  Jandrud],  and  Basmat.  These  are  the  cities  of  these 
countries  which  are  known  to  me/  From  Eambdya  to  Saimur  is  the 
land  of  the  Balhara,  and  in  it  there  are  several  Indian  kings.'  It  is 
a  land  of  infidels,  but  there  are  Musulmans  in  its  cities,  and  none  but 
Musulmans  rule  over  them  on  the  part  of  the  Balhara.  There  are 
many  mosques  in,  these  places,  where  Muhammadans  assemble  to 
pray.  The  city  in  which  the  Balhara  resides  is  Mankfr,  which  has 
an  extensive  territory." 

Mansura  is  about  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  broad,  and  is  surroruided. 
by  a  branch  of  the  Mihr^n.  It  is  like  an  island,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  Musulmans.     The  king  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  tribe  of 

^  Gildemeister's  yersion  of  Ibn  Hankal  giyes  the  names  as  follows :— <<  In  Mekran 
there  are  Taiz,  £annazb(ir,  Darek,  R&sek,  Neh,  Kaorfand,  Adhafa,  Fahalfaham* 
Mashkk,  Eambala,  Arm&fl.    In  Thiir&n, — Majak,  Kizk&n&n,  Shora,  Kaid&r.    Id 
Bodha, — Eand&bil.    In  Sind, — Mansiira,  Daibal,  Bir(in,  Yalu^fr,  Ayark,  Balr6,  Mas- 
T&hi,  Fahraj,  Bania,  Manhatara,  Sadiistan,  RtSz,  Jandartiz.    In  Hind, — K&mahulf 
Kamb&ya,  Sub&ra,  As&yil,  Han&vil,  Sind&n,  Saimur,  B&ni  Battan,  JandarOs,  Sanda- 
rCiz.    {De  rebus  Indicia,^,  164.)— Ouseley  gives  them  thus:  Alis,  Knsr,  Fermono, 
Derek,  Rasek,  Eesrbend,  Eelaahereh,  Meski,  Meil,  Armaiel,  Mehali,  Kibrkamaiii 
Snreh,  Kand&btL,  Manaourah  or  Sindiah,  Danbol,  Meroui,  Manoui,  Airi,  Balooi, 
Mesouahi,  Beberje,  Maseh,  Meshari,  Sedousan.     (Oriental  Geography,  p.  147.) 

>  ["  M&miwan  "  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  text,  whicb  is  very  badly  piinted  ] 

'  In  the  Ashk&lu-l  Bil&d  this  is  plainly  either  BirCin,  or  Nir(in,  as  suggested  by  M. 
Gildenieister.  The  original  text  which  he  has  given  of  Ibn  Haukal  has  no  resem- 
blance to  cither  name. 

*  [Ibn  Haukal  adds  that  there  are  other  more  distant  places  such  as  Farz&n  and 
Kanauj  in  the  deserts,  to-which  only  merchants  go.] 

ft  [Oildemeister's  translation  of  Ibn  Haukal  here  adds,  '*  Cui  fabularum  liber  scrip- 
tus  est.  Nomen  habet  a  regno,  eodem  mode  quo  Gh&na  et  Kaugha  et  alia  regionis 
simul  et  regis  nomina  sunt."    There  is  no  mention  of  this  in  the  Ashk&lu-l  BiUd.] 

«  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  Gildemeister's  version,  but  the  assertion  corresponds 
with  the  statement  of  Mas*6df.  [Instead  of  this  passage  Gildomeister  says,  "In 
lis  omnibus  preces  fiunt,  non  omissa  publica  per  solitas  formulas  indictione.  Rcgmun 
hoc  late  patet."] 
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I  is  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Hubad,  the  son  of  Aswad. 
mcestors  ruled  over  this  country,  but  the  Elhutba  is  read 
I  of  the  Khalifa.  The  climate  is  hot,  and  the  date  tree 
but  there  is  neither  grape,  nor  apple,  nor  ripe  date 
v^alnut  in  it  The  sugar  cane  grows  here.  The  land 
s  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  the  apple,  which  is  called  Laimun, 
iingly  acid.  The  place  also  yields  a  fruit  called  Ambaj 
esembling  the  peach  in  appearance  and  flavour.  It  is 
I  cheap.'    Prices  are  low  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 

nt  coin  of  the  country  is  stamped  at  Eandahir ;  one  of 
3  equivalent  to  five  dirhams.  The  Tatar!  coin  also  is 
I  being  in  weight  equal  to  a  dirham  and  a  third.'  They 
)  dinars.  The  dress  of  the  people  of  the  place  is  the 
worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  'Ir^,  except  that  the  dress 
signs  of  the  country  resembles  in  the  trousers'  and  tunic 
J  the  kings  of  Hind. 

I  about  half  the  size  of  Mansura,  and  is  called  ''the 
»f  the  house  of  gold."  There  is  an  idol  there  held  in 
ition  by  the  Hindus,  and  every  yecw  people  from  the 
t  parts  undertake  pilgrimages  to  it,  and  bring  vast 
oney,  which  they  expend  upon  the  temple  and  on 
lead  there  a  life  of  devotion.  Multdn  derives  its 
this  idol.  The  temple  of  the  idol  is  a  strong  edifice, 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  city,  in  the  market 
between  the  bazar  of  the  ivory  dealers  and  the  shops 
»ersmitlis.  The  idol  is  placed  under  a  cupola  in  the 
le  building,  and  the  ministers  of  the  idol  and  those 

-e  mast  haye  been  a  Une  omitted  from  the  text  as  printed  by  Sir  H. 

am  cum  octava  parte  yalentes."    Gildemeisier.] 

)  i^i^fi*'^    Gildemeister  has  *'  in  crinibuset  tunicis."   See  Kcinaud, 

fe,  237.] 

lIu-I  Bil&d  says  *'  burj,"  or  bastion,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  a 
reading ;  but  the  reasons  assigned  for  reading  the  word  **  farj  "  are  so 
•rth  by  M.  Hamaker,  in  his  note  to  the  Beseriptio  Iraca  Fernea  (p.  67), 
t  entitled  to  consider  **  burj  '*  as  the  correct  reading.  [Quatremere 
ding  **faij.'*  Jour,  des  Sav,  See  also  Ibn  Ehurd&dba  and  the 
in  the  Chach-n&ma.] 
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devoted  to  its  service  dwell  around  the  capola.    In  Mult^  there  are 
no  men,  either  of  Hind  or  of  Sind,  who  worship  idols,  exoept  those 
who  worship  this  idol  and  in  this  temple.    The  idol  has  a  human 
shape,  and  is  seated  with  its  legs  Ibent  in  a  quadrangular  posture,' 
on   a   throne    made    of  brick   and    mortar.      Its  whole   body  is 
covered  with  a  red  skin  like  morocco  leather,  and  nothing  but 
its  eyes  arc  visible.     Some  believe  that  the  body  ^f  the  idol  is 
made  of  wood ;    some  deny  this ;    but  tl^e  body  is  not  allowed 
to  be  uncovered  to  decide  this  point.    The  eyes  of  the  idol  are 
precious  gems,  and  its  head  is  covered  with  a  crown  of  gold.     The 
hands  rest  upon  the  knees,  with  the  fingers  all  closed,*  so  that  only 
four  can  be  counted.'    The  sums  collected  from  the  offerings  of  the 
pUgrims  at  the  shrine  are  taken  by  the  Amir  of  Multan,  and  distri- 
buted amongst  the  servants  of  the  temple.     As  often  as  the  Indians 
make  war  upon  them  and  endeavour  to  seize  the  idol,  they^  bring  it 
out,  pretending  that  they  will  break  it  and  bum  it.   Upon  which  th© 
assailants  retire,   otherwise  they  would  destroy  Multdn.      Ther© 
is   a  strong  fort   in  Multan.     Prices   are  low,   but   Mansura  is 
more  fertile  and  populous.     The  reason  why  Mult^  is  designated 
''the  boundary  of  the  house  of  gold"  is,  that  the  MuhammadanSy 
though  poor  at  the  time  they  conquered  the  place,  enriched  them-- 
selves  by  the  gold  which  they  found  in  it.  About  half  a  parasang  froutx 
Multdn  are  several  edifices  called  Chandrdwdr,'  the  cantonment  of 
the  chief,  who  never  enters  Multdn,  except  on  Fridays,  and  then  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant,  in  order  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  that  day. 
The  Governor  is  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish,  of  the  sons  of  Samah,  th6 
son  of  Lawi,  who  first  occupied  the  place.   He  owes  no  allegiance  to 
the  chief  of  Mansura.    He,  however,  always  reads  the  Khutba  in  the 
name  of  the  Khalifa, 

«  Jbn  Ilaukal  says,  "  with  expanded  fingers."  Zakariyft  Kazwini,  following  Is- 
takhri,  says  **  closed  hands."  The  Ashk&lu-l  Bil§id  concurs  with  Ishtakhri,  as  quoted  by 
M.  Kosegarten  D$  Mohammede  Ibn  Batuta^  p.  27.  Idrlsl  speaks  of  four  hands, 
instead  of  four  fingers,  and  a  very  slight  change  in  the  original  would  authorize  that 
reading.    See  post, 

*  [Sir  H.  Elliot's  printed  text  terminates  here,  and  so  the  remainder  of  the  trans- 
lation has  not  been  rcriscd.] 

^  [According  to  Kazwini  it  is  the  Musulm&ns  who  do  this.] 

3  This  most  resembles  the  word  in  the  Ashk&lu-l  Bil&d.    See  Note  A.  in  Appz. 
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Basmad  is  a  small  city,  situated  like  Multdn  and  Chandrdwdr,  on 
the  east  of  the  river  Mihran.  This  river  is  at  the  distance  of  a  para- 
sang  firom  each  of  the  places  mentioned.  The  inhabitants  use  well 
water  for  drink.    Basmad  has  a  fort 

Hie  country  [city]  of  Alrur'  is  as  extensive  as  Multdn.  It  has 
two  walls,  is  situated,  near  the  Mihrdn,  and  is  on  the  borders  of 
lilansnra.         * 

The  city  of  Debal  is  to  the  west'  of  the  Mihrdn,  towards  the  sea. 
It  is  a  lai^  mart,  and  the  port  not  only  of  this  but  neighbouring 
r^ons.  Debal  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  grain  cultiva- 
tion, bat  it  is  not  over-abundant  in  largo  trees  or  the  date  tree.  It 
is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  swords.'  The  inhabitants  gener- 
ally Tn^TitftiTi  themselves  by  their  commerce. 

Hie  country  of  Nirun  is  between  Debal  and  Mansura,  but  rather 

nearer  to  the  latter.     Manjdbari  is  to  the  west  of  the  Mihrdn,  and 

there  any  one  who  proceeds  from  Debal  to  Mansura  will  have  to 

pass  the  river,  the  latter  place  being  opposite  to  Manjabari. 

Maswahi,  Harj,  and  Sadusan,^  are  also  situated  to  the  west  of  the 

Mihr&i.* 

On  the  road  between  Mansura  and  Multan,  and  on  the  east  of  the 
Mihran,  but  distant  from  it,  are  two  places  called  Ibri  and  Labi 
[Annari  and  Kallari].* 

Maildi  [Ballari]  is  also  near  the  Mihrdn,  and  on  the  western 
hank,  near  the  branch  which  issues  from  the  river  and  encircles 

Mansoib. 

Bilha  [BAnia]  is  a  small  city,  the  residence  of  'Umar,  the  son  of 
'Abdu-1  'Aziz  Habb&ri,  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish,  and  the  ancestor  of 
those  who  reduced  Mansura. 

^  [Alor.    See  Note  A.  in  Appx.] 

*  Ibn  Hankal  tajn  to  the  eait  The  text  of  the  Ashk&lu-l  BiKiid  is  plain  on  tbis 
point,  and  the  Map  also  represents  Dehal  to  the  west. 

>  If.  Gildemeister  translates  this  "  locus  sterilis  est,"  which  is  scarcely  consistent 
vith  the  prerions  assertion  about  the  culliration,  in  which  also  his  copy  does  not 
eoaeor — '*  Agros  non  habet  irrignos." 

*  [See  Note  A.  in  Appx.] 
s  [Ihn  Hankal  adds,  **  These  cities  are  about  equal  to  each  other."] 

(  [Ab64  I1d&  refSen  to  this  passage  (p.  347  Text),  in  speaking  of  Annari  and 
I&Uari 
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The  city  of  F&nhal'  is  on  the  borders  of  Hind,  towards  Saimor, 
and  the  country  between  those  two  places  belongs  to  Hind.  Hie 
countries  between  Edmhal  and  Makrdn,  and  Budha,  and  beyond  it 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Multdn,  are  all  dependencies  of  Sind.  The 
infidels  who  inhabit  Sind  are  oalled  Budha'  and  Mand^  They  reside 
in  the  tract  between  Turdn,  Multdn,  and  Mansura,  to  the  west  of  tho 
Mihrdn.  They  breed  camels,  which  are  sought  afttr  in  Eliurasan 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  having  crosses  from  those  of 
Bactria. 

Tht  city  where  the  Budhites  carry  on  their  trade  is  Eand^bil,  and 
they  resemble  men  of  the  desert  They  live  in  houses  made  of 
reeds  and  grass.  The  Mands  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Mihrin, 
from  the  boundary  of  Multdn  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  desert  between. 
Makrdn  and  Famhal.  They  have  many  cattle  sheds  and  pasturages, 
and  form  a  large  population. 

There  are  Jdm*li  Masjids  at  Famhal,  Sind^,  Saimur,  and  Kam- 
bdya,  all  which  are  strong  and  great  cities,  and  the  Muhammadan. 
precepts  are  openly  observed.  They  produce  mangoes,  cocoa-nuts, 
lemons,  and  rice  in  great  abundance,  also  great  quantities  of  honey, 
but  there  are  no  date  trees  to  be  found  in  them. 

The  villages  of  Dahuk'  and  Kalw^  are  contiguous  to  each  other^. 
situated  between  Labi^  and  ArmdhH.     Kalw4n  is  a  dependency  of 
Makran,  and  Dahuk  that  of  Mansura.     In  these  last  mentioned 
places  fruit  is  scarce,  but  crops  grow  without  irrigation,  and  cattle 
are  abundant. 

Turdn^  is  a  town. 

Easddr  is  a  city  with  dependent  towns  and  villages.  The 
governor  is  Muin  bin  Ahmad,  but  the  Khutba  is  read  in  the  naipie 

1  [See  Note  A.  in  Appx.] 

2  The  passage  is  difficult.  Gildmeister  says,  '*  Gentiles,  qui  in  Sindia  deg^t,  sunt 
Bodhitse,  et  gens  quse  Mund  vocatur.  Bodha  nomen  est  variarum  tribuum,"  etc. 
(p.  172),  where  see  also  the  note  in  which  ho  adduces  a  passage  from  Ibn  Haukal, 
showing  that  there  was  a  class  of  Jats  kaown  by  the  name  of  Nodha,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Multftn,  and  therefore  the  passage  may  be  translated  **  Nodhitea  and 
Mands."     [See  Note  A.  in  Appx.] 

3  [Ibn  Haukal  has  **  Rahuk,"  and  Idrlsi  *'  £&hOn  and  Ealw&n."] 

«  [''  Eiz"  in  Ibn  Haukal  and  Idrlsi.] 

B  The  printed  text  says.  **  T(ir&n  is  a  yaUey,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  citadel." 
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of  the  Kbalffa  only,  and  the  place  of  his  residence  is  at  the  city  of 
Kab&'KiSnfa.^  This  is  a  cheap  place,  where  pomegranates,  grapes? 
and  other  pleasant  fruits  are  met  with  in  abundance ;  but  there  are 
no  date  trees  in  this  district 

[Here  ends  ike  exiradfirom  the  AMcdlu-l  Bildd;  th<U  tohich  foUows  is 
from  Ibn  Haukal,  a«  tranelcUed  into  Latin  by  M.  CHldemeister,'] 

There  is  a  desert  between  B4nia,  Kdmuhnl,  and  Kambdya.     From 

Kambdya  to  Saimur  the  villages  lie  dose  to  one  another,  and  there 

is  mnch.  land  under  cultivaticoi.     The  Moslims  and  infidels  in  this 

tract  wear  the  same  dresses,  and  let  their  beards  grow  in  the  same 

fiayBhion.     They  use  fine  muslin  garments  on  account  of  the  extreme 

heat     The  men  of  Multdn  dress  in  the  same  way.     The  language  of 

Mansura,  Multdn,  and  those  parts  is  Arabic  and  Sindian.     In  Makran 

they  uae  Persian  and  Makranic     All  wear  short  tunics  except  the 

merchants,  who  wear  shirts  and  cloaks  of  cotton,  like  the  men  of 

'Irak  and  Perna. 

o  e  e  o  o  o 

From  Mansura  to  Debal  is  six  days' journey ;  from  Mansura  to 
Multan,  twelve ;  from  Mansura  to  Turdn,  about  fifteen ;  from 
Easdar,  tiie  chief  city  of  Turdn,  to  Multan,  twenty ;  from  Mansura 
to  the  nearest  boundary  of  Budha,  fifteen.  The  whole  length  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Makran,  from  Taiz  to  Kasdar,  is  about  fifteen. 
Prom  Mnltdn  to  the  nearest  border  of  Tur&n  is  about  ten.  He  who 
travels  from  Mansura  to  Budha  must  go  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mihran,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Sadust^n.  From  Kandabil  to  Mansura 
is  about  eight  days'  journey ;  from  Kanddbil  to  Multan,  by  the 
desert  ten;  from  Mansura  to  Kdmuhul,  eight;  from  K^uhul  to 
Kambdya,  four.  ELambaya  is  one  parasang  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
about  four  from  S^bdra,  which  is  about  half  a  parasang  from  the  sea. 
From  Subdra  to  Sinddn,  which  is  the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  is 
about  ten'  days'  journey ;  from  Sinddn  to  Saimur  about  five ;  from 
8aim^  to  Sarandip,  about  fifteen;  from  Multdn  to  Basmad,  two; 
from  Basmad  to  Alruz  [Alor],  three ;  from  Alruz  to  Ayara  [Annari], 

^  ['*  Sisk&B&a,"  Gildemeuter.    See  Note  A.  in  Appx.] 

'  [So  aoe(«di]ig  to  GildemeiBter ;  but  "  fire"  seems  to  be  the  right  number.    See 
IstaUfff  and  Idrliti.] 
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four;  from  Ayara  [Annarf]  to  Valara  [Ballari],  two;  from  Yalara 
to  Mansura,  one ;  from  Debal  to  Kannazbur,  fourteen :  from  Debal 
to  ManMtara  [Manjdbari]  two,  and  that  is  on  the  road  from  Debal 
to  Kannazbur ;  from  Vallara  [Ballari]  to  Ayara  [Annari],  four  para- 
sangs;  K&muhul  from  Mansura  is  two  days'  journey,^  and  Bdnia 
intervenes  at  one  stage  distance.  The  Mihr^  is  tiie  chief  river  of 
those  parts.  Its  source  is  in  a  mountain,  from  which  also  some  of 
the  feeders  of  the  J(hun  flow.  Many  great  rivers  increase  its 
volume,  and  it  appears  like  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Multan. 
It  then  flows  by  Basmad,  ALruz,  and  Mansura,  and  falls  into  the  sea, 
to  the  east  of  Debal.  Its  water  is  very  sweet,  and  there  are  said  to 
be  crocodiles  in  it  it  like  those  of  Egypt.  It  equals  the  Nile  in 
volume  and  strength  of  current  It  inundates  the  land  during  the 
summer  rains,  and  on  its  subsidence  the  seed  is  sown,  as  in  Egypt. 

The  river  Sandaruz  £Sind-rud]  is  about  three  days'  distant  from 
Multan.  Its  waters  are  abundant  and  sweet.  I  was  told  that  its 
confluence  with  the  Mihran  is  above  Basmad,  but  below  Mult&n. 

Jandaruz  [Jand-rud]  is  also  a  great  and  sweet  river,  on  whose 
bank  is  the  city  of  Jandaruz.'  It  falls  into  the  Mihrdn  below  the 
Sandaruz  [Sind-rud]  towards  the  country  of  Mansura. 

Makrdn  contains  chiefly  pasturages  and  fields,  which  cannot  be 
irrigated  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  water.  Between  Mansura 
and  Makran  the  waters  from  the  Mihran  form  lakes,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  are  the  Indian  races  called  Zat.  Those  who  are 
near  the  river  dwell  in  houses  formed  of  reeds,  like  the  Berbers,  and 
eat  fish  and  aquatic  birds,  o  o  o  o  Another  clan  of 
them,  who  live  remote  from  the  banks,  are  like  the  Kurds,  ajid  feed 
on  milk,  cheese,  and  bread  made  of  millet. 

We  have  now  reached  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the  dominions 
of  Islam.  The  revenue  of  the  kings  and  governors  is  small,  and  not 
more  than  to  satisfy  their  actual  needs.  Some,  no  doubt,  have  lees 
than  they  wish. 

^  Ho  has  jost  nid,  only  a  few  lines  before,  that  the  distance  between  these  two 
towns  is  eight  days'  journey ;  and  that  is,  doubtless,  the  correct  distance ;  otherwise, 
we  should  hare  only  sii  days*  journey  between  Mansijira  and  Kamb&ya,  which  is 
obyiously  incorrect.    Abd-l  Fid&,  moreover,  gives  the  distance  as  eight  days'  journey. 

*  [See  Note  in  Appx.] 
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VI. 


siTRu-L  bulda:n. 


The  "  Oriental  Geography"  of  Sir  W.  Ouseley  is  a  translation 
of  a  Persian  work  called  Sitni-l  Bulddn^  "  Pictures  of  Countries," 
compiled  from  the  works  of  Istakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal.  It  con- 
tains little  or  nothing  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  these  writers. 
Ouseley's  MS.,  moreover,  was  very  faulty.  The  work  is  of  small 
value  now  that  its  original  sources  are  available,  and  it  seems 
quite  unnecessary  te  quote  it  here.  The  authorship  of  this  work 
was  at  one  time  a  subject  bf  great  dispute,  but  a  passing  allusion 
to  the  dissension  is  all  that  is  needed  now  that  the  question  is  set 
at  rest. 
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VII. 


J^MFU-T  TAWi:RrKH 


OP 


RASHfDU-D  DfN, 


Thk  extract  which  follows  is  taken  from  the  Jdmi^a-t 
Tawdrikh  of  R-ashidu-d  Din,  which  was  completed  in  a.h.  710, 
or  A.D.  1310.  This  date,  but  for  another  more  cogent  reason, 
would  require  the  insertion  of  the  extract  in  a  later  part  of  the  book, 
or  the  entire  omission  of  it,  as  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  But  though  appearing  in  the  history  of  Rashidu-d  Din,  the 
passage  is  not  his  own ;  it  is  really  and  confessedly  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Abii  Rih&n  al  Biruni,  who  wrote  about  four  centuries 
earlier,  his  life  having  extended  from  a.h.  360  to  430,  or  a.d.  970 
to  1089.  This  chapter  of  Al  Binini's  work  has  been  translated 
and  published  by  M.  Reinaud,  in  his  ^'  Fragments  ;'*'  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  will  show  how  very  little  has  been  added  by 
Rashidu-d  Din.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered 
as  presenting  a  picture  of  the  Musulman  knowledge  of  India  at 
the  end  of  the  10th  century. 

Copies  of  the  work  of  Al  Binini  are  exceedingly  rare,  for  two 
only  are  known  to  be  extant,  and  the  portions  published  were 
translated  from  the  single  copy  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris. 
The  reproductions  by  Rashidu-d  Din  are  therefore  of  high  value, 
and  the  importance  of  the  following  extract  for  a  correct  appred* 
ation  of  the  progress  of  the  Muhammadan  knowledge  of  India 
cannot  be  over-rated. 
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Extended  notices  of  these  two  authors — Abu  Bih&u  and 
Rashidu-J  Din — with  other  extracts  from  their  works,  appeared 
in  the  volume  published  by  Sir  H.  Elliot,  and  will  again  appear 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  work.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  J&mi^u-t  Taw&rikh  was  written  in  Persian,  and 
is  a  rare  work.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  East 
India  Office  and  another  in  the  British  Museum.  Two  distinct 
portions  of  the  work  have  been  found  in  India,  and  of  these 
there  are  copies  among  Sir  H.  Elliott's  MSS.^  There  is  also 
in  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  an  incomplete  Arabic 
translation. 

The  following  translation  differs  considerably  from  that  pub- 
lished in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  first  edition,  but  every  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  it  as  accurate  as  possible.  The  MS.  of  the  East 
India  Library  has  been  mainly  relied  upon ;  this  will  be  referred 
to  as  MS.  A.  Occasional  reference  for  doubtful  passages  and  proper 
names  has  been  made  to  the  British  Museum  MS.,  referred  to 
as  MS.  /?.  The  Arabic  version  will  be  called  MS.  C. ;  and  Sir 
H.  Elliot's  new  copy  of  the  Lucknow  MS.  D.  MSS.  A.  and  B. 
are  not  good  copies.  The  scribes  were  careless  and  ignorant,  and 
the  texts  abound  with  errors,  particularly  in  the  spelling  of  the 
names  of  persons  and  places.  Nor  are  the  errors  confined  to 
obscure  and  doubtful  names.  MS.  A.  almost  always  represents 
the  name  of  the  Ganges  by  J^,  with  no  dot  to  the  second 
letter.  The  Arabic  version  C  is  well  and  boldly  written.  The 
dots  are  more  frequently,  though  by  no  means  invariably,  sup- 
plied, and  the  proper  names  are  generally  more  distinct.  It 
differs  occasionally  firom  the  Persian  MSS.,  and  has  often  been 
of  service.  Still  it  is  not  reliable  authority  for  the  proper  names, 
as  these  occasionally  present  some  curious  proofs  of  the  work 
haYing  been  translated  from  the  Persian.  Prepositions  like  td  and 
hoj  and  the  Persian  words  of  number,  as  8ih  (3)  and  nuh  (9),  have 
Bometimes  been  taken  as  part  of  the  names,  *  and  incorporated 
vith  them.     Some  instances  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  Notes. 

^  [The  Cakatta  copy  has  been  xiiislaid|  and  has  not  been  naed  for  this  article.] 
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EXTBACTS. 

Section  III. — On  the  Hilh  and  Rivers  of  Hindustan  and  Sdddn  (sic), 
tohich  according  to  Ahit  Rihdn  extend  twelve  thousand  parasar^s. 

Philosophers  and  Geometricians  have  divided  the  land  of  Hind 
into  nine  unequal^  parts,  giving  to  each  part  a  separate  name,  as 
appears  from  the  book  called  Batankal.'  Its  shape  resembles  the 
back  of  a  crab  on  the  surface  of  the  water.'  The  mountains  and 
plains  in  these  nine  parts  of  India  are  extensive,  and  occur  one  after 
the  other  in  successive  order.  The  mountains  appear  to  stand  near 
each  other,  like  the  joints  of  the  spine,  and  extend  through  the  in- 
habited world  from  the  east  to  the  midst  of  the  west,  i.e.,  from  .the 
beginning  of  China  through  Tibet,  and  the  country  of  the  Turks,  to 
Kabul,  Badakhshan,  Tukhdristdn,  Bdmian,  Ghur,  Ehurdsdn,  Gil^, 
Azarbaijdn,  Armenia,  Bum,  to  the  country  of  the  Franks  and  Graliciai 
on  the  west  In  their  course  they  spread  out  widely  from  the 
deserts  and  inhabited  places  of  that  part.  Eivers  flow  at  their  base. 
One  which  comes  from  the  south  from  India  is  very  large  and 

*  [The  different  MSS.  are  strangely  discordant  as  to  the  division  of  India.  The 
original  translation  from  the  Indian  MS.  made  the  division  to  be  **  three  equal  parts," 
and  ** three  parts"  are  again  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  section.  The 
E.  I.  Library  copy,  in  the  first  line  of  this  section,  says  *< three  equal  parts,"  but  in 
the  following  line  it  refers  "to  these  nine  parts  ;*'  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  seetioa 
it  again  says  ^*  three  parts.  The  British  Museum  copy  says,  in  this  place,  ^^niM 
equal  parts/*  and  in  the  next  section  it  also  says  "  nine  parts."  The  i^bic  version 
is  also  consistent  in  always  giving  **nine"  as  the  number,  but  it  differs  in  declaring 
them  to  be  **  unequal."  Nine  being  the  number  most  frequently  used,  and  unequal 
being  more  probable  than  equals  I  have  used  those  words  in  the  translation,  id 
Bir6ni  makes  no  mention  of  the  division  in  the  chapter  translated  by  Beinaud,  so  that 
Bashidu-d  Din  probably  derived  his  knowledge  of  it  from  the  translation  of  the  book 
"B&tankal,"  to  which  he  refers.  The  inconsistencies  have  most  probably  arisen  from 
a  confusion  of  the  original  Sanskrit  authorities.  Menu  makes  a  threefold  division  of 
Upper  India,  **  Brahmarsha,  Brahm&vartta  and  Madhyadesa,"  and  this  last  portion  is 
accurately  defined  by  Al  Birfini  and  Bashidu>d  Din.  The  ninefold  division  is  that  of 
the  *<  nava-dwlpas/'  or  nine  portions,  given  in  the  Vishnu  Pur&na,  p.  175.] 

>  [B&tajal  or  B&tanjal  in  the  Arabic  version.  See  a  note  upon  this  in  the  notice 
of  Abfi  lUhfiin,  Vol.  IL] 

3  [The  Persian  versions  have  the  following  sentence  here  /  >^l>i^^  Xi^  \\ 
iXii  A>.M^-t  <»  iJUj^  ^^\  J  lfJf4J  the  application  of  which  is  not  clear,  but 
as  a  blank  space  is  left  in  one  MS.  iaunediate]y  after  these  words,  they  probably 
refer  to  the  difficulty  of  representing  the  appearance  in  a  picture.] 
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broad.^  But  in  other  places  they  have  their  Bonroes  to  the  north  in  the 
lofty  mountains  and  in  the  deserts.  Hind  is  surrounded  on  the  east  by 
Chin  and  Machin,'  on  the  west  by  Sind  and  Kabul,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  sea.'  On  the  north  lie  Kashmir,  the  country  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  mountain  of  Meru,  which  is  extremely  high,  and  stands 
opposite  to  the  southern  pole.  Hie  heavenly  bodies  perform  their 
revolutions  round  it,  rising  and  setting  on  each  side  of  it.  A  day 
and  a  night  of  this  place  is  each  equal  to  six  of  our  months.^ 

Opposite  to  this  mountain  stands  another,  not  round  in  shape,  and 
whidi  18  said  to  be  composed  of  gold  and  silver.  The  Hima  moun- 
tains lie  on  the  north  of  Kanauj,  and  on  account  of  snow  and  cold 
form  the  extreme  point  of  the  habitation  of  man.  This  range  has 
Kashmir  in  its  centre,  and  runs  by  Tibet,  Turk,  Khazar,^  and  Sakaliba,^ 
to  the  sea  of  Jurjdn  and  Khwdrasm.  The  rivers  of  the  entire 
country  of  Hind,  which  flow  from  the  northern  mountains,  amount 
to  eleven*     Those  which  flow  from  the  eastern  mountains  amount  to 

*  [The  ibiloiring  panage  front  tlie  Ar&ish-i  Mahfil  may  perhaps  throw  some  light 
■poa  thia : — *'  Between  Bhakar  and  Sewi  there  is  a  jangle  over  which  the  Simoom 
biowB  for  three  months  in  the  hot  season.  When  the  river  Indus,  at  intervals  of 
•ome  years,  flows  from  the  south  to  the  north,  the  villages  here  are  laid  waste."  See 
•bo  mmUy  p.  24.] 

s  [This  is  generally  written  "  Mah&chin"  in  MS.  C] 

'  In  the  original  Arahic,  Al  Biriini  says :  <*  India  is  hounded  on  all  other  sides  hy 
lofty  moontains,*'  and  after  this  follows  a  curious  passage  omitted  from  the  J&mi'u-t 
Taw&rikh.  ^If  yon  examine  the  country  of  Hind,  and  consider  well  the  round 
ttones  whidi  are  found  helow  the  soil,  at  whatever  depth  you  may  dig,  you  will  find 
tint  they  are  large  near  the  mountains  where  the  current  of  water  is  impetuous,  and 
■nailer  as  yon  depart  from  the  mountains,  the  strength  of  the  current  being  also 
^ainisbed,  and  that  they  become  like  sand,  where  the  water  is  stagnant  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea.  Hence  you  cannot  but  conclude  that  this  country  was  once 
■crely  •  sea,  and  that  the  continent  has  been  formed  by  successive  increments  of 
iDimoB  bronght  down  by  the  rivers."  Strabo  and  Arrian  have  also  expressed  this 
opokioOy  and  modem  geologists  are  fond  of  indulging  in  the  same  speculation.  A 
lite  writer  on  this  subject  observes :  "  Throughout  the  whole  plain  of  India, 
from  Bengal  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  wells  in  Jesselmcre,  and  under  the  mica  and 
bonblende  schist  of  Ajmere,  the  same  kind  of  very  fine  hard-groined  blue  granite  is 
fanaA  in  round  and  rolled  masses."  Journal  Atiatie  Society,  Bengal,  No.  clxxxviii. 
p.  140. 
«  Compare  Strabo  ii.  1-19.  Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  22,  6,  and  Solinus  52,  13. 
*  [The  eoontry  of  the  Khazars  or  Khozars,  a  Turkish  race,  on  the  north  of  the 

C«^ia  sea,  about  the  mouths  of  the  ItU  or  Volga.     The  Caspian  is  called  Bahni>l 

Duixar  or  Babra-1  Jnrj&n.] 
*  [Slavooia.] 
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the  same  number.  These  run  far  to  the  east  and  the  south  till  they 
fall  into  the  ooean.  Those,  howeyer,  which  rise  in  the  south  do  not 
discharge  themselves  into  the  sea. 

The  northern  mountains  have  connection  with  Mount  Meru,  which 
lies  south  of  them.  Besides  this  there  is  another  lofty  ridge  of 
mountains  intervening  between  Turkistan  and  Tibet  and  India, 
which  is  not  exceeded  in  height  by  any  of  the  mountains  of  Hindu- 
stan. Its  ascent  is  eighty  parasangs.  From  its  summit  India  looks 
black  through  the  mists  beneath,  and  the  mountains  and  rugged 
declivities  below  look  like  hillocks.  Tibet  and  China  appear  red. 
The  descent  from  its  summit  to  Tibet  is  one  parasang.  This  moun- 
tain is  so  high  that  Firdausi  probably  meant  the  following  verse  to 
apply  to  it : — *'  It  is  so  low  and  so  high,  so  soft  and  so  hard,  that 
you  may  see  its  belly  from  the  fish  (on  which  the  earth  rests),  its 
back  from  the  moon." 

Some  other  mountains  are  called  Harmakut,^  in  which  the  Ganges 
has  its  source.  These  are  impassable  from  the  side  of  the  cold 
regions,  and  beyond  them  lies  M4chin.  To  these  mountains  most  of 
the  rivers  which  lave  the  cities  of  India  owe  their  origin.  Besides 
these  mountains  there  are  others  called  Kaldrchal.'  They  resemble 
crystal  domes,  and  are  always  covered  with  snow,  like  those  of 
Damawand.  They  can  be  seen  from  Takas  and  Lahdwar.'  Then 
there  are  the  mountains  of  Billur,  in  the  direction  of  Turkistan, 
which  are  denominated  Shamil&n.^  In  two  days'  journey  you  arrive 
at  Turkistdn,  where  the  Bhutawariyas*  dwell.  Their  king  is  called 
Bhut  Shdh,  and  their  countries  (bilad)  are  Gilgit,  Asura,  Salsas,*  etc., 

1  [Hemaktita,  the  range  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Him&layas.] 

^  [The  mountains  of  Sirmor.  See  a  passage  in  page  65.  Reinaud  reads  the  name 
"Kelardjek,"  which  agrees  with  the  MS.  D.  Ibn  Battita  calls  them  "Kar&chil" 
(vol  iii.  325).    The  latter  part  of  the  name  is  probably  the  Sanskrit  dohal^  mountain.] 

3  [T^ashir  (Taxila  ?)  and  Lfih&war  (Lahore)  in  MS.  C] 

^  [The  Bill6r-t&gh,  or  *'  crystal  mountains/'  running  north  through  Badakhsh&n. 
Shamil&n  is  probably  the  Arabic  Shamil,  "north,"  with  a  plural  termination — 
"  Mountains  of  the  North."]  «  [MS.  A.  says  *'  Mahferomlai."] 

*  The  upper  part  of  the  Jhailam  is  called  Bhat,  and  Eun&war  appears  to  he 
called  **Budh  mulk"  (Lond.  Gcog.  J.,  iv.  54).  Gilgit  retains  its  name  to  the 
present  day ;  Asura  is  the  same  as  the  Astor,  or  Hasora,  of  our  maps,  and  Salsas  or 
Salsahf  is,  perhaps,  Chel&s  on  the  Indus.  M.  Heinaud  reads  Schaltas  (Vigne's 
Kashmir,  i.,  548,  382).    [MS.,C.  has  **  Shals&s."     See  Mem.  sur  Vlnde,  279.] 
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and  their  language^  is  Turk!.  The  inhabitants  of  Kashmir  suffer 
greatly  from  their  encrq^hments  and  depredations.  The  moantainH 
here  mentioned  are  those  described  in  the  translation  of  Abd  Bihdn* 
and  they  are  afi  manifest  as  a  tortoise  displaying  (itself)  from  the 
midst  of  the  waters. 

'There  are  rivers  and  large  streams  which  have  their  sources  in 
and  issue  from  the  mountains  surrounding  the  kingdom  of  Eapish* 
or  EabuL  One,  called  the  Gharwarand,^  mixes  with  the  stream 
from  the  mountain  of  Ghurak,  and  passes  through  the  country  of 
Barwdn.*  The  waters  of  the  Sharuhat  and  the  Sh41a  pass  by 
Lamank^*  which  is  LamgMn,  and  uniting  near  the  fort  of  Diruna/ 
fall  into  the  Nurokfrat.  The  aggregate  of  these  waters  forms  a  large 
river  opposite  the  city  of  Parsh^war,^  which  is  called  *'  al  ma'bar,"  or 
"the  ferry."  This  town  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  these 
rivers.*     All  these  rivers  fall  into  the  Sind  near  to  the  fort  of 

>  [The  MS.  a  adds,  «of  the  majority."] 

'  [Al  Bir6iii*8  original  text  of  the  following  passage  is  given  by  M.  Reinaud,  with 
a  tnosLation,  in  the  Mem,  Mtr  VIndiy  p.  276.] 

'  [See  St.  Martin,  quoted  in  Jour.  R.A.S.,  xrii.  186.] 

^  [So  in  MS.  A.  C,  has  ^%jjL,  Beinaud  has  ^^Ghorband,"  and  that  rirer  must 
be  the  one  intended.] 

*  [c^ltH  ^  -^*  \J^l^  "*  •^*  c^'-S/  ^^  ^'  I^^ioa^d  has  « Benrfitnah."  The 
Bodem  Parw&n  or  Ferw&n.    See  Jonrn.  RJI.S.,  ix.  297,  and  xvii.  186.] 

*  r^UluJ  in  A,  Ix:m«J  in  C,  '<  Lampaga"  in  Beinaud.  Lamgh&n  **  in  the  hills 
of  Ghami**  (Abti-1  fid&).    The  *<Lughman"  of  the  Maps.— if#m.  aur  rinde,  353.] 

'  '  [Beinaud  (p.  114)  suggests  ''Udyanapdr"  or  **  Adfnapdr/'  near  Jelfdab&d,  men- 
timed  by  Fa-hian,  and  in  the  Ayin  Akbari.  See  his  note ;  also  Foe-koue-ki,  p.  46  ; 
Maaon,  i.  181,  182;  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  June,  1848,  p.  482.] 

'  As  some  interesting  speculations  depend  upon  the  mode  of  spelling  the  name  of 
this  town,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  all  ancient  authorities,  even  down  to  the 
Ustorians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  concur  in  spelling  it  Parsh&war.  In  the  Zubdatu>t 
Tawfcrikh  it  is  called  **  Fush(ir."  The  Chinese  divide  the  first  syllabic,  and  make 
Poo-loo -sha,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Purusba.  Sec  the  Foe-koue-ki^  as  well 
11  the  translation  of  Ma-twan-liny  by  M.  B^musat. — Nouv :  Melanges  Aaiat :  Tom. 
I.  p.  196.     Mtm,  tur  Vlnde,  106. 

*  [The  following  is  the  text  of  this  passage  :— 
MS.  A.  says,  J^  ^j^ji  <*=-^-^  [^-  *^V^  *jV^  "4*^  uL 
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Biturasliit,*  at  the  city  of  Eandahdr,'  which  is  WaihincL'    After 
that,  there  comes  from  the  west  the  river  of  Tibet,  called  the 
Jhailam.    It  and  the  waters  of  the  Chandrd  all  combine  about  fifty 
miles  aboTO  Jhardwar/  and  the  stream  flows  to  the  west  of  Multin. 
The  Biah  joins  it  from  the  east.     It  also  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Irdwa  (Ravi).     Then  the  river  Kaj  falls  into  it  after  separating 
from  the  river  Kuj ,  which  flows  from  the  hills  of  Bhdtal.'     They  all 
combine  with  the  Satlader  (Sutlej)  below  Mult&n,  at  a  place  called 
Panjnad,  or  "  the  junction  of  the  five  rivers."    They  form  a  very 
wide  stream,  which,  at  the  time  it  attains  its  extreme  breadth,  extends 
ten  parasangs,  submerging  trees  of  the  forest,  and  leaving  its  spoils 
upon  the  trees  like  nests  of  bii'ds.     This  stream,  after  passing 
Audar,^  in  the  middle  of  Sind  bears  the  name  of  Mihr^,  and  flows 

1  Bfrfini  Bays  **  Bittir  below  Kandahar." 

^  The  proper  name  is  Gandh&rfi,  almost  always  converted  by  Mnsolm&n  writen 
into  Kandah&r,  but  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  it  with  the  more  noted  Kan- 
dah&r  of  the  west.  The  Gandh&rfis  on  the  Indus  are  well  known  to  the  Sanskrit 
writers,  and  there  is  a  learned  note  on  them  in  Troyer's  Sdja  TarangitUf  Tom.  II. 
pp.  316 — 321.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  haye  their  descendants  in  the  Gangariai 
of  the  Indus,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  tribes  of  the  Has&ra  country.  The  name 
giren  to  them  by  Dionysius,  in  his  Poiegesis,  resembles  this  modem  name  more  than 
the  Sanskrit  one.  He  says,  Atwr^ov  tfcpdhrorrcf  TafyaplZai  yalovtruf.  He  places 
them  more  to  the  east,  but  Salmasius  and  M.  Lassen  consider  that  we  should  read 
rardap/dcu.  Herodotus  calls  them  rorSopioi.  The  Top6ap9is  of  Nonnus,  which  M. 
Troyer  thinks  points  to  the  abode  of  the  Gandh&r&s,  is  probably  to  be  looked  for  else- 
where. See  also  Mannert,  Otographie  der  Orieehen  und  Romm^  Vol.  Y.  pp.  5,  30, 
107.  Atiatie  Ruearehet,  Vol.  XV.  Lassen,  Ik  Pmtap.  2nd,  p.  15-17.  Bitter,  Dii 
Erdkunde  von  Ati$n,  Vol.  IV.  Pt.  I.  p.  453.  Erseh  and  Oruber't  Eneffc. :  Ait 
Indien^  p.  2.    Jtfm.  9ur  I'Inde,  107.    Cunningham,  BAilsa  Ttp^M,  Sec.  X.  para.  4. 

3  [The  modem  Ohind  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  fourteen  miles  aboTO  Attok. 

Baihakl  writes  it  «>^^  uf*,  and  the  Sikhs  call  it  Hiind.  AM-1  Fida  quotes  Ibn 
Sa'id  to  the  effect  that  it  was  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander.] 

*  [This  must  be  the  fort  on  the  rirer  in  the  yiciuity  of  Mult&n,  in  which  the 
goremor  dwelt.  The  correct  name  would  seem  to  be  Jand-r  6d.   See  Note  A.  in  Appx.] 

^  There  is  some  confusion  here,  which  cannot  be  resoWed  by  any  interpretation 
of  the  original.  [I  have  modified  the  translation,  but  the  passage  is  still 
doubtful.  The  Arabic  differs  in  some  points.  It  makes  no  mention  of  the  Chandrfi. ; 
but  as  it  speaks  of  the  waters  being  "collected  from  many  places,*'  it  would  s^m  that 
the  name  Chandrd  has  been  mistaken  for  the  word  chand^  **  seyeral."  It  is  ambiguous 
about  the  Kaj,  but  it  appears  to  say  as  follows  :  *'  Then  the  river  Laj  {tic)  separates 
from  it  distinctly  from  the  river  K6t  (Wr),  which  is  collected  from  the  waters  of  the 
mountains  of  Bh&tal,  and  it  joins  it  where  it  joins  the  Satladar  (Sutlej)  as  it  desoends 
from  Mdlt&n."     See  ante,  p.  22.] 

^  Alor  is  no  doubt  the  proper  reading,  though  it  assumes  various  forms.  [The  read* 

ing  in  the  text  is  from  MS.  A.    B,  has  jjtj'  and  C,  jy*    See  Note  A.  in  Appx.] 
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i  slower  cnirent,  aod  wideaa,  forming  several  islandit,  till  it 
fl  Hansura,  which  oity  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of 
iver.  At  this  place  the  river  dividi^  into  two  streams,  one 
»  itself  into  the  sea  in  the  neighbouAood  of  the  city  of  Jjuhti- 
and  the  other  branches  off  to  the  east  to  the  borders  of  Each, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sind  Sagar,  i.e..  Sea  of  Sind.  In  the 
gray  as  at  this  place  they  call  the  collected  rivers  Panj-nad,  ''five 
,"  BO  the  livers  flowing  from  the  noithcm  side  of  these  Kame 
:ains,  when  they  unite  near  Turmuz  and  form  the  river  of  Baikh,' 
Jled  "  the  seven  rivera,"  and  the  fire -worshippers  (majug)  of 
,  mabe  no  distinction,  but  call  tliem  all  the  "  Seven  rivers." 
I  river  Sarsut  [Sarsuti]  falls  into  the  aoa  to  the  east  of  Somnst- 
I  Jiunna  &lls  into  the  Oanga  below  Kananj,  which  city  is 
id  on  the  west  of  the  river.  After  uniting,  tbey  fall  into  tho 
Ar  Ganga  Sayar  [Sugar.^  There  is  a  river  which  lies  between 
irsot  and  Ganges.  It  comes  from  the  city  of  Turmuz'  and  tlio 
n  hills ;  it  has  a  south-westerly  course,  till  it  falls  into  the  sea 
lahruch,'  about  sixty  yojanos  to  the  cast  of  Somnat  Afterwards 
aters  of  the  Ganga,'  the  Rohab,  tho  Kuhi,  and  the  Sarju  unite' 

iM  is  the  Lany  Buadcr  of  Mkjot  Rennell  {Memoir,  p.  2S5),  Lahariah  of  M. 
irteo  iDf  XalioiHin/de,  Commml :  Acad .-),  and  tlic  L&tiari  nf  Ibn  Batnta,  who 
1  of  it,  *'  It  hw  a  large  harbour  into  which  ships  rrom  Persia,  Yemen,  and  other 
pat  Id.  At  the  diatanee  of  a  few  miles  from  this  city  ore  ths  raias  of  another, 
ch  Kones.  the  ahapei  of  men  and  beasts  almost  innumerable,  are  to  be  found. 
vple  of  thii  place  think  that  thera  was  a  city  former!)'  in  this  place,  tho  greHlfr 
'  the  inbabitantsof  which  were  ho  base,  that  God  transformed  them,  their  bonats. 
lerln,  cien  to  the  very  seeds,  into  stonps ;  and,  indeed,  stones  in  the  shape  of 
TO  here  almost  innumerable."  See  Ibn  BatuU:  Lee,  p.  102.  [French  Tcrsiou, 
• ;  Hem.  tur  C l»de,  27S  ]  >  [The  Jihiin  or  Oius.] 

'bia  is  distinct  both  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  sating  only  that  in  the  former 
>t  letter  lacks  the  point,] 

lisisspelt  by  variouB  authors  Barfij.  BarrSa,  Bahriij.Barlihand  Bahrflch.  It  is  the 
1  of  the  present  day.  the  ftipuTafa  i\aifiay  of  Ptolemy  ant)  Arrian.  and  tlir 
ikichchha  and  Bhaniknchcbha  uf  the  Sanskrit  authorities  See  Ptol.  Geo^.  Lib. 
:ap.  1,  Tab.  10.  Minnert,  ffco^rapAwi/fr  (Ji-.oHif  iioffi.  Vol.  V.p.  12'-  Ritter. 
«fc.  Vol.  IV.  Pt.  II.  p.  626.  Bohlen,  (ft.,  fl/ie  JnrfiVn.Vol.  I.  p.  18.  Lawen, 
tntfjiuufi!.  Vol.  I.  p.  107. 
rhe  MS.  A.  docs  not  mention  the  Ganges.} 

I.  Rcinaad  (p.  100)  gives  tlio  lirit  as  Rabab.  A  riter  of  Ibia  name,  or  Rahet. 
en  mentioned  by  early  Muhainmoiinn  anthors,  and  appears  generally  to  indicate 
^inigang&.  The  iinioD  of  the  S^irjii  with  tlic  Gamati,  which  M,  Beinaud  readi 
B,  is  a  fable.   There  is  no  conSuenco  of  three  riren  at  Bbri,  but  not  far  off  from 
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near  the  city  of  Bari.  The  Hindus  believe  that  the  Gunga  ha^ 
its  source  in  paradise,  and,  descending  to  the  earth,  is  divided 
into  seven  streams,  the  centre  one  being  denominated  the  Gangs. 
The  three  eastern  streams  are  the  Balan,  the  Ladafi,  and  Nalin.*  The 
three  western  streams  are  the  Sit,  the  Jakash,  and  Sind.'  When  the 
Sit  leaves  the  snowy  mountains  it  flows  through  the  countries'  of 
Silk,  Karsfb,  Hir,  Barbar,  Hira,  Sakarkalt,  Mankalakur,  and  Sakrit, 
and  falls  into  the  western  ocean.     On  the  south  of  it  is  the  river 

it  tho  Jamnu^ci  and  the  Eathcnf  unite  with  the  Gomati.  The  map  of  Oude  which 
•is  given  in  the  "Agra  Guide,"  calls  these  riyers  the  Saraen  and  Pcrhf,  names  which 
conform  pretty  well  with  the  C.^^  and  •  .«^  of  M.  Reinaud's  manuscript.  [General 

(Cunningham  says,  "  The  second  of  these  rivers  is  undouhtcdly  tho  Gnmti^  which, 
in  Sanskrit  is  the  Gomati^  The  first  is  either  the  Behta,  or  else  the  JRahrai  whiclk. 
joins  the  Behta;  and  the  third  is  the  Sarain^  a  good  sized  stream,  which  passes 
by  Sitapur.  Both  the  Behta  and  the  Sarain  join  the  Gumti  near  J5a'r»,  which  still, 
exists  as  a  good  sized  village."  Arch.  Rep,  for  1862-3  in  Jour,  As,  Soc.  B«*» 
pnge  xvii.] 

1  [A.  t^j\j.     C.  C^jU.     D.  CJ^U] 

-  These  are  evidently  the  Sitk  and  Chakshu  of  Bh&skara  Ach&rya.  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  gives  us  the  following  passage  from  that  astronomer  :—**  The  holy  streanri 
which  escapes  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu  descends  on  mount  Meru,  whence  i* 
divides  into  four  currents,  and  passing  through  the  air  it  reaches  the  lakes  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  which  sustain  them.  Under  the  name  of  Sitd  thii  rire^ 
joins  the  Bhadraswa;  as  the  Alaktinand^  it  enters  Bharatavarsha ;  as  the  Chakshis 
it  proceeds  to  Iletumala,  and  as  the  Bhadra  it  goes  to  the  Kuru  of  the  north." 
Siddhdnta  Siromani  ;  BJtavana  Kosha^  87  and  38.  See  also  VUhnu  Purdna^  p.  171 « 
Professor  Wilson  observes,  *'  The  Hindis  say  that  the  Ganges  falls  from  heaven  oi» 
the  summit  of  Mem,  and  thenee  descends  in  four  currents ;  the  southern  branch  is  tli9 
Gauges  of  India;  the  northern  branch,  which  flows  into  Turkey,  is  the  Bhadrasomfcr 
the  eastern  branch  is  the  Sit& ;  and  the  western  is  the  Chakshu  or  Oxos."  SantkrH 
Diet.  Art.  Aferu,  But  the  B&m4yana  mentions  seven  streams,  and  from  that  work 
BiriSnf  evidently  copied  his  statement.  The  true  Sanskrit  names  were  almost  identical 
with  those  given  in  the  text.  The  eastern  streams  are  Hl&dani,  Pavani  and  Nalini; 
the  western  are  Sit^,  Suchakshu,  and  Sindhu.  In  the  centre  flows  the  Bh&giratbl. 
The  Matsya  and  Padma  Pur&nas  give  the  same  account.  See  Rdmdyava^  Lib.  L 
XLIV.  14,  16.  Ed.  Schlegel.  '  [The  three  western  rivers  ought  to  be  the  Sir,  Sihfin- 
or  Jaxartcs ;  the  Jihiin  or  Oxus  ;  and  the  Indus.  Jakash  is  probably  a  corrupt  fonc 
of  Chakshu,  and  bears  a  suspicious  resemblanee  to  the  classic  Jaxartcs.  Of  all  the 
countries  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Sat  and  Jakash,  Marv  appears  to  be  tb« 
«nly  one  that  can  be  identified  with  any  degree  of  probability.] 

2  [The  names  of  these  countries  are  so  discrepant,  that  Sir  II.  Elliot  omitted  thos* 
of  the  Sind  and  Ganges  as  being  *' illegible,"  but  he  printed  the  text  as  it  ii 
found  in  the  Calcutta  and  Lwcknow  copies.  These,  with  the  three  copies  ii 
England,  ought  to  afford  sufficient  means  for  settling  the  names  with  tolerabh 
accuracy.    To  ifaGxlitate  comparison,   the   various   readings  are  set   out  below  ii 
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rhich  flows  by  the  countries  of  Mai*w,  Kalik,  Dhulak,  Nijar, 


oxUpoeitioB.    Where  one  reading  only  is  giren,  the  whole  of  the  MSS.  are  suffi 
soitl  J  coacarrent.3 

RIVER  SIT. 


1.  S.  I.  LlgRAKT. 


ri/ 


caret 


2.  Bkxt.  Mtrs. 


1/^ 


UU(;C£J 


S.  Calcutta. 


^J 


If 


caret 


2^^J^ 


^Jj 


4.     LVCKHOW. 


AJ 


J  • 


caret 
RIVER  JAKASH. 


XT* 


i; 


IJ 


byb^ 


i;^' 


J 


W: 
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RIVEE  BIND. 


3f* 


J^ 


J 


U^aU 


JlX^jJ 


J 


'J* 


UjjI^ 


L/*i.!i; 


J. 


5.   Arabic  or 


(two  names  ?) 
XT* 


J 


l^ 


J 


b^ 


LTLfV 


jyt^ 
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Barbarkaj,  Bakrub^,  and  Anjat,  and  waters  the  farms  and  fields  oi 
those  places.^ 

The  river  of  Sind  crosses  that  country'  in  many  places  of  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  boonds  it  in  many  others.  Its  well-known 
towns  are  Dard,  Eandanand,  Kandahar,  Buras,  Earur,  Sijur, 
Indar,  Marw,  Siyat,  Sind,  Kand,  Bahimrur,  Marmun,  and  Sakurad. 

The  river  Ganges  passes  over  the  central  pillar  of  the  moon  to 
Barkandharat,  Hasakin,  Baladar,'  Aurkan,  and  many  other  cities  and 
towns ;  it  then  touches  the  defiles  of  Band,  where  there  are  many 
elephants,  and  passes  on  to  the  southern  ocean. 

Among  the  eastern  streams  is  the  L^an  which  flows  through 
seven  kingdoms,  whose  inhabitants  have  lips  like  inverted  ears. 
Thence  it  flows  to  three  other  countries,  of  which  the  people  a« 
exceedingly  black,  and  have  no  colour  or  complexion.  Then  it  rum 
through  several  other  countries  to  Hast  Ain,  where  it  falls  into  th< 
eastern  sea. 


1.  E.  I.  LlBRAET. 


BIVER  SIITD  {amtiiuui). 
1  But.  Xro.  S.  Oalcdtta.  ^.  Lvckrow. 


Ju«» 


RIVER  GANGES. 


J^^J>. 

^yj^j. 

^j»i:Sj_ 

c:/-b 

c's^b 

u*^!^ 

^jL 

• 

j^V 

S.  AnABic  or 
&.A.ti. 


^  [This  last  sentence  is  found  only  in  the  Arabic  version.] 
-  [The  words  following  down  to  the  full  stop  are  in  the  Arabic  version  only.] 
'  [These  names  are  possibly  intended  for  Bh&girathi,  Rikhikesh  (Rikkee  Kaaee  o 
Thornton),  and  Hardw&r.    See  the  Variants.] 
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Hid  riyer  Mdran^  waters  the  land  of  Kit^  and  flows  through 
BiertB.  It  passes  through  several  countries  where  the  people  wear 
^  baik  of  trees  and  grass  instead  of  clothes,  and  are  friendly  to 
tiie  hrahmans.  Then  it  passes  through  the  desert  and  flows  into 
the  sea  of  Ajaj.' 

The  river  Bakan  passes  through  Ndmr^/  and  through  several 
eountiies  where  the  people  have  their  habitations  in  the  hiUs, — then 
k  flows  on  to  the  Karans  and  the  Barbarans,'  t.6.,  people  whoso  ears 
kuig  down  to  their  shoulders.  Next  it  touches  the  country  of  the 
Ashmnks,*  whose  &oes  are  like  the  faces  of  animals.  Then  it  falls 
into  the  sea. 
The  Lashan-bardn  is  a  river  with  a  wide  bed     It  falls  into  the 


Section  IV. — Belaiing  to  the   Countries  of  Hind,  the  Cities,  some 
f  Islands,  and  their  Inhabitants, 

I 

[        It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  work  that  the 

GOiintry  of  Hind  is  divided  into  nine^  parts.     The  Indians  are  of 

>  [So  in  MS.  A.     MS.  a  has  (^^^  ;  and  Elliot  had  M&wan.] 
»  [* — ^  in  A.     ^^^  m  C] 

3  [So  in  ^.     a  has  r'^'?  and  EUiot  had  J&j.] 

*  [So  in  Elliot,  MS.  A,  may  he  read  as  "  M&mr&n."     C.  has  <— >\;^^ . 

^  These  remind  ns  of  some  of  the  trihes  enumerated  in  the  R&m&yana,  the 
Kama-pr^Taranas  '*  those  who  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  ears/'  Ashta-karnakas, 
**t]ie  eight-eared,"  or,  as  Wilson  suggests,  Oshtha-kamakas,"  ^'having  lips  cxtend- 
iBg  to  their  ears."  See  Asiatic  Beaearehes,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  456.  Rohertson,  Ancient 
bdim,^.  34. 

*  This  is  evidently  meant  for  the  Sanskrit  word  Aswa-mukha,  the  **  horse-faced." 
Tbey  are  noticed  also  in  the  sequel  of  the  Periplus.  They  are  the  attendants  of 
ladra  and  Kuvera.  The  tales  of  those  demigods  and  other  monsters,  such  as  the 
Cjnoeephali  of  iElian  and  Ctesias  are  all  derived  from  native  originals.  See  ^lian, 
KU :  Animai.  IV.  46.  CUtia  Operum  Reliquue^  ed :  Bayer,  p.  320.  Wilson,  Notet 
M  CunoM^  p.  36.  Plin :  Histor.  Nat,  YII.  2.  Vincent,  Comm.  and  Nav.  of  the 
AmeientM,  YoL  II.  p.  524.  Aiiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  338,  and  Vol.  IX. 
p.  68.     Megasthenes,  8,  64,  66,  69. 

'  [Tke  Arabic  again  says  ^<nine,"  and  the  MS.  B.  agrees.  MSS.  A,  and 
It,  say  "  three."     See  note,  page  44.] 
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opinion  that  each  part^  is  nine  times  larger  than  Iran.  It  is  situated 
in  three  Iklims  (climes),  the  western  portion  is  in  the  third  cLioke, 
and  the  eastern  in  the  first,  but  the  chief  portion  of  Hind  is  included 
in  the  second  climate.  Its  central  territory  is  called  Madades,  whick 
means  "the  middle  land."  The  Persians  call  it  Kanauj.  It  it 
called  the  Madades,  because  it  lies  between  the  seas  and  mountains, 
between  the  hot  and  cold  countries,  and  between  the  two  extremities 
of  west  and  east.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  great,  haughty,  and 
proud  despots  of  India.  Sind  lies  on  the  west  of  this  territory.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  come  from  Nfmroz,  t.e.  the  ooimtry  of  Sijistan, 
or  Iran  to  this  country,  he  will  have  to  pass  through  KdbuL  The 
city  of  Kanauj  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ganges.'  It  was 
formerly  a  most  magnificent  city,  but  in  consequence  of  its  being 
deserted  by  its  ruler,  it  has  now  fallen  into  neglect  and  ruin,  and 
Barf,  which  is  three  days'  journey  from  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ganges  is  now  the  capital.  Kanauj  is  as  celebrated  for  the  de- 
fttendantfi  of  the  Pandavas  as  Mahura  (Mattra)  is  on  account  of 
Basdeo  (Krishna.)  The  river  Jumna  lies  to  tli'e  east  of  this  city, 
and  there  is  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  parasangs  between  the  two 
rivers.  The  city  of  Thanesar  is  situated  between  the  rivers,  nearly 
seventy  parasangs  north  of  Kanauj,  and  fifty  parasangs  from 
Mahura  (Mattra).  The  Ganges  issues  from  its  source,  called  Grang- 
dwar,  and  waters  many  of  the  cities  of  India. 

Those  who  have  not  personally  ascertained  the  relative  distances 
of  the  cities  of  Hind  from  each  other,  must  be  dependent  on  the 
information  derived  from  travellers. 

In  stating  these  distances  we  will  begin  from  Kanauj.  In  going 
towards  the  south,  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges,  yon 
arrive  at  a  place  called  Jajmau,'  at  a  distance  of  twelve  parasangs, 
each  parasang  being  equal  to  four  miles ;  eight  parasangs  frt>m  that 


1  [The  Arabic  says  **  each  part,^'  and  the  Persiaii  hag  a  blank  where  these  woida 
should  come  in. 

'  [Bin&kiti,  who  quotes  portions  of  this  chapter,  adds — "  which  comes  firom  the 
city  of  Turmuz,  through  the  mountains  of  the  east."] 

'  M.  Reinaud  reads  Haddjomava,    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  J6jmaa,  close  to 
K&nhp(ir,  (Cawnpoor}  is  meant.    It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity. 
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iKtrwa;  from  Earwa  to  Brahmashk,  eight;  thence  to  Al)h£budi/ 
thence  to  the  tree'  of  Baragi  (Prag,)  twelve.  This  is  at 
eonflnence  of  the  Jamna  and  Ganges.  From  the  confluence  to 
4e  embouchure  of  the  Ganges,  is  twelve^  parasangs.  From  the 
ibore-mentioned  tree,  in  directing  your  coui'se  towards  the  south, 
a  road  leads  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  Arak  Tirat,*  which  is  dis- 
tant twelve  parasangs ;  to  the  country  of  Urihar,*  forty ;  to  Urda- 
Iwhak,*  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  fifty ;  from  thence,  still  on  the 
«bore  of  the  sea,  on  the  east,  there  is  a  kingdom  which  is  at  present 
n^rChun,  and  the  beginning  (mabdd')  of  that  is  Dar  (or  Dur,)' 

'  [Iteiiiaiidaiid£Uiot  read  *<Abh&p(irl/'  but  our  MSS.  lia?e  **bildi."  The  Arabic 
Tcrskm  translates  **  Abh&,"  and  says  "  waters  of  B(idi."] 

^  The  mention  of  the  tree  is  important,  as  showing  that  at  that  time  there  was  no 
citj  on  the  dte  of  Allah&b&d,  but  merely  a  tree  at  the  confluence  ;  which  is  described 
h  t  mhsequent  passage  as  being  of  large  dimensions,  with  two  main  boughs,  one 
vitkred,  the  other  flourishing,  and  as  the  Indians  are  represented  as  mounting  on 
tke  tree  to  enable  them  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  Ganges,  the  river  must 
^e  then  flowed  under  it.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  still  exists,  and  is  as  holy  as  ever, 
Wt  is  almost  excluded  from  view  by  being  enclosed  in  a  subterraneous  dwelling, 
alkd  Pat&lpdii,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  of  Allah d- 
bid.  ' 

'  This  acoords  with  Al  Birtinl*s  original  Arabic,  but  there  is  some  unaccountable 
enr.  [The  Arabic  version  of  Rashidu^d  din  says  simply  "  from  hence  to  the 
Gtnges,"  but  this  does  not  mend  the  matter.] 

*  Perhaps  the  Island  of  Karan  Tirat,  now  abreviated  into  Kantit,  near  Mir2&p6r. 

*  M.  Kdnaud  reads  Oubarhar.  [The  inital  letters  Vr  are  clear  in  all  the  copies, 
t^e  third  letter  is  m,  in  the  £.  I.  Library  M.S.,  and  the  final  r  is  also  wanting  in  that 
aadinthe  B.M.  MS.  The  true  reading  is  probably  given  in  the  Lucknow  copy 
vhich  has  ITiib&r,  meaning  in  all  likelihood,  Orissa.] 

*  M.  Reinaud  reads  Ourdabyschhau  [but  the  final  k  is  clear  in  all  our  copies]. 
^Lassen,  Ind :  Alterthumakundey  I.  186. 

^  This  is  very  obscure.    [Our  MSS.  difier  in  several  points — the  text  given  is  a 


literal  translation  of  the  Persian      <*=-^5;-  J^    J>-L»  ji    ^    ^  \^  J^  3 

J-*    -2Kr\^  ^^  J-^^^JJ^  ^^~MS.  B,  reads  (ji^  for  \^^9  adds  ^  after 
v-^*^  and  for  the  laJitj*>  it  has  j^^^.    The  reading  of  C.  is  ^ff^^  l^'  ^^-*  ^ 

9  9  **  ** 

1^«  ;       *jj       ^l^     J I  Li^  ,  lir*J.]    M.  Reinaud  translates  it  thus:    en 

<airant  les  bords  de  la  mer  et  en  se  dirigeant  vers  1' Orient,  k  travers  les  provinces 
auquelles  confluent  maintenant  les  6tat8  du  roi  Djour ;  la  premiere  de  ces  provinces 
eft  Dravida. 
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forty.     From  thenoe  to  Kdnji,*  thirty ;  to  Malia,  forty ;   to  Kunak,' 
thirty  ;  which  is  the  remotest  point. 

If  you  go  from  Ban,  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  you  come  to  Ajodh,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  para- 
sangs ;  thence  to  the  great  Benares,'  about  twenty.  Then,  turning, 
and  taking  a  south-easterly  course  from  that,  you  come,  at  the 
distance  of  thirty -five  parasangs,  to  Sharuar  ;*  thence  to  Pataliputra,* 
twenty ;  thence  to  Mangfri,  fifteen ;  thence  to  Champa,*  thirty ; 
thence  to  Dukampur,  fifty ;  thence  to  the  confluence  of  the  Granges 
with  the  sea  at  Ganga  Sagar,  thirty. 

In  going  from  Kanauj  to  the  east  you  come  to  Mdlf  BanV  at  the 
distance  of  ten  parasangs  ;  thence  to  Dukam,  forty-five  ;  thence  to 

1  [K&ncbi  or  Conjeveram.] 

>  |11SS.  A,  and  B.  apparentlj  hare  "  Karand  ;*'  bat  C.  has  Ktital.  Retnaod 
has  *'  Kounaka,"  and  this  is  supported  by  MS.  i>. 

»  {A,  has  ^  J^,y  ^'  ^J^^»  ^-  ci;V^-] 

^  [The  first  edition  had  Sarw&ra,  but  Reinaud  has  "  Sbharouar*'  which  is  doubtless 
right, — MSS.  A.  and  B,  say  jl^yuyJ  Ij  where  the  ba  may  or  may  not  be  a  prepo- 
sition.   The  Arabic  makes  it  part  of  the  name  \^J^\j     J\ .]  This  may,  perhaps, 

mean  the  country  beyond  the  SarjtS,  the  name  by  which  Gorakhptir  is  now  locally 
known  to  the  people  about  Benares,  and  hence  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  populcps 
tribes  of  Brahmans.  Sarw&r  is  an  abbreviation  of  Sarj(jp&r,  "the  other  side  of  the 
Sarjd/*  So  P^adas  is  used  in  the  Puranic  lists  to  represent  people  who  live  beyond 
the  Indus,  just  as  rk  leipa  is  used  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea  to  signify  the 
ports  beyond  the  straits.  In  Plutarch  {CamiUuty  C.  21,)  an  expression  exactly 
equivalent  occurs,  irapk  rhw  troraithv  "  the  other  side  of  the  river." 

«  [So  in  the  first  edition.      Reinaud  has  "  Patalypotra.**      A,  has    n     l^b 

i?.  has     Juj  \jIj,  and  C.      -j     Jjlj.      The  last  is  probably  intended  for  P&tali 

pattan.] 
•  [So  in  the  first  edition  ;  Reinaud  has  " Djanbah;'*  A,  and  B. ^<-.^    C.  Z'^^.^,] 

"^  This  is  the  name  by  which  B&ri  is  called  in  this  passage.  As  there  are  severs) 
other  towns  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  may  have  been  a  dntinc- 
live  title  given  to  the  new  capital.  The  combination  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
for  as  B&ri  means  "a  garden,"  and  M&ll  "a  gardener,"  the  words  are  frequently 
coupled  together.    The  two  names  occur  in  conjunction,  in  a  common  charm  for  the 

bite  of  a  wasp.    Reinaud  has  simply  "Bary;"-4.  ^,b  ^Ij,  B,  ^5•b     J^i 


\ 
\ 


».?^ 
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the  kingdom  of  Silhet,'  ten ;  thence  to  the  city  of  Bhut,'  twelve ; 
thence  for  two  hundred  paraeaags  it  ia  called  Tililt,  where  the  men 
are  very  black,  and  flat-nosed  like  the  Turke.  It  extends  to  the 
momitainB  of  Kamru,'  to  the  sea  and  to  Nfpil.  Travellers  in  this 
direction  report  that  going  to  the  left  hand  towards  the  east,  which 
i«  the  country  of  Tibet,  one  arrives  at  Nipal  at  twenty  parasaogs 
distance,  all  on  the  ascent.' 

From  Nipat  to  Bhutesar'  is  thirty  days'  journey,  which  implies 
a  distance  of  about  eighty  parasangs.  There  are  many  ascents 
and  descents.  There,  on  account  of  the  steep  and  ru^ed  roads, 
they  carry  burdens  on  the  shoulders.  Bridges  are  built  in  several 
places,  and  the  rivers  run  in  deep  channels  a  hundred  yards  below 
the  surface  of  the  billii.  They  say  that  in  tiioee  places  there  ans 
stags  with  four  eyes,  and  very  beautiful. 

Bhiitesor  is  the  first  city  on  the  borders  of  Tibet.  There  the 
language,  costume,  and  appearance  of  the  people  are  different. 
Thence  to  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain,  of  which  we  spoke  at 
the  beginning,  is  a  distance  of  twenty  parasangs.  From  the  top  of 
it  Tibet  looks  red  and  Hind  black. 

From  Kanauj,  in  travelling  south-east,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ganges,  you  come  to  Jajahotf,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  parasangs,  of 
which  the  capital  Is  Kajuraha.'     In  that  country  arc  the  two  forts 

■  Thu  maf  be  the  Silhet  ShUijuhliapdr  of  the  Gorakhptir  diatrict,  near  th<r 
Gasdik.     In  that  case,  TilCit  would  correspond  with  TirhdC 

'  [So  in  HS.  D.;  Reinaud  hss  Bhot ;  A.  and  C  agree  in  reading  •,.  - 1  '■  j 
B.  hu  an  entirely  different  name  ^^.■'•'jjt-i-] 

'  [The  HSS.  C.  and  B.  agree  with  Reiaaud  in  reading  Ebmrii,  for  E&mrtip, 
wliich  is  no  doaht  right.  A.  and  B.  hare  j^  tif,  and  the  tint  editioa  had 
"Mcni."] 

'  [Thia  passage  is  Dot  in  A.  nor  in  the  old  veraioa  fiom  the  Indian  MSS. ;  but  it 
ii  given  hj  Beinand.] 

*  M.  Beinaud  reads  Yhontpchor ;  the  same  reading  oeeura  at  p.  40. 

*  This  ii  no  donht  the  Eajwarb  of  Ibn  Batuta,  '■  at  which  there  ia  a  lalie  ahoat  a 
ml« in  length,  androand  this  ore  temples  in  which  there  aie  idols"  (p.  1S2).  lU 
Ral  oame  ii  KajrU,  en  the  banks  of  the  Ken.  between  Chatterpiir  and  Pannit,  said 
ta  biTe  been  founded  bj  the  great  parent  of  the  Chandel  race.  The  Kingdom  of 
■tdeh  it  is  Uie  capital,  is  eHdoatlj  the  Chi-chi-to  of  the  Chinese  traiellere. 
Ilr  roined  temples  at  Esjii!  are  of  great  antiquitj  and  interest.  Thej  are 
dcacribed  in  the  Mahoba  Sama,  and  there  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Hamott,  upon 
Ae  oecation  of  her  baring  held  a  Banda  jag,  or  penitential  aacriflce.    She  had  com- 
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of  Gwaliar  and  Kalinjar.*  Thence  to  Dhdl,*  of  which  the  capital 
is  Bituri  to  the  kingdom  of  Kankyu'  and  Kankara  is  twenty  para- 
sangs.  Thence  to  Asur;  thence  to  Banawas*  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
From  Kanauj,  in  travelling  south-west,  you  come  to  Asi,*  at 
the  distance  of  eighteen  parasangs ;  to  Sahfna,"  seventeen ;  to 
Chandra,'  eighteen ;  to  Rajauri,*  fifteen ;  to  Narana*  the  capital  of 

mitted  a  little  fatus  paa  Tpith  the  moon  in  human  shape,  and  as  a  self-imposed  punish^ 
ment  for  her  indiscretion,  held  a  Banda  jag,  a  part  of  which  ceremony  consists  in 
sculpturing  indecent  representations  on  the  walls  of  temples,  and  holding  up  one's 
foihles  to  the  disgust  and  ridicule  of  the  world.  Hamoti  was  the  daughter  of 
Hemr&j,   spiritual  adviser  to  Indraji,  Gaharw&r  R6,j&  of  Benares. 

*  There  have  been  lately  some  speculations  hazarded  about  the  fort  of  K&linjar 
not  being  older  that  a.d.  1205.  Birtinfa  mention  of  its  strong  fort  in  his  time 
makes  it  two  hundred  years  older,  and  still  leaves  its  origin  indefinite.  (Sec  Joumai 
A.  S,  B,  No.  188.  p.  172.)  «  [A,  and  B,  have  DhfiiU.] 

'  [Reinaud  has,  '*  On  arrive  aussi  k  Dhdl  dont  la  capitale  est  Bitoura.  Lc  prince 
de  ce  pays  est  maintenant  Eankyou.  On  compte  de  1&  au  royaume  dc  Eonnakara, 
twenty  parasangs."    There  is  no  mention  of  a  prince  in  our  manuscripts,  the  name 

may  be  either  personal  or  local: — A.  says  Ij,  l$)%^  ^.jT  ^^ny  •  JlfejU 
\* >'-  *j*  c: '^M*^i  bS^    •  j;>x^a   ij:^^x^^.    B,  agrees,  but  gives  the  names 

^J^  yLS  LSj^r    ^-  ^^  *^^^-Jli^  JlU^  ^V  ^^  J  Jlij  jjl] 

*  [Reinaud  has  *^  Oupsour"  and  **Banaouafl,"— the  first  edition  had  **  IlsAr"  and 

"  Bhawas."    A.  and  B.  have  iu}yt  jy^\,  ^'  ^^  i^f^  Jf**^^'  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^® 

name  of  the  capital  of  the  Kadamba  dynasty  in  the  Dckhin.  Wilson's  Mack.  CoD. 
Introd.] 

^  M.  Reinaud  says,  without  doubt  tMs  is  the  name  of  the  town  ordinarily  vmtten^ 
Maai»  If  Hansi  of  Hari&na,  as  it  appears,  is  meant,  it  neither  corresponds  with  the 
distance  nor  direction.  The  ruins  of  Asl,  or  more  correctly  Asni,  are  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  T&rikh-i  Yaminf,  and  is  the  place  to  which 
the  R&J&  of  Kanauj  sent  his  treasure  for  security  when  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Ghorian  General,  Kutbu-d  din  fbak. 

*  [C  has  Sahalain&.]  ^  This  is  evidently  meant  for  Chanderi. 

■  [So  in  Reinaud  and  the  first  edition,  A.  has  ^Cj^  or  ^c.  Jb,  ^»  u^J*^^/  ^' 

*  [Elliot  read  the  name  **Naraya"  and  "Niraya".  Reinaud  has  ^^Bazana,"  but 
he  adds— '4e  manuscrit  porte  en  quelques  ondroits  i\rar(fMa."  MS.  A.  is  tolerably 
consistent  in  reading  Bar^a ;  B.j  C,  and  D.  are  generally  without  points,  bat  C. 
has  Nar&na  in  one  place,  and  D.  Tar&na.  Reinaud's  translation  differs, — It  pro' 
ceeds,  "  Cette  ville  est  celle  que  nos  compatriotes,  appellent  Narayana ;  comme  elle 
a  6t6  detruite,  les  habitants  se  sont  transport's  dans  un  lieu  plus  recul6."  Nar&na 
is  probably  a  contraction  of  N&r&yana  and  the  right  name.  Sir  H.  Elliot  considered 
it  "  one  of  the  roost  interesting  places  in  the  North- Western  provinces  to  identify  is 
the  pages  of  BirOni,  on  account  of  its  being  so  frequently  mentioned"  as  a  point  of 
departure  of  several  ItinenrieB.    He  thought  it  to  be  represented  by  the  modem 
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Guzerat,*  eighteeiu  When  the  capital  of  Guzerdt  was  destroyed, 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  a  town  on  the  frontier.'  The  distance 
between  Narana  and  Mahura  is  the  same  as  between  Mahura  and 
Kanauj,  that  is  twenty-eight  parasangs. 

In  going  from  Mahura  to  Xfjain,  you  pass  through  several  neigh- 
bouring villages,  at  no  greater  distances  from  one  another  than  five 
parasangs.^  From  Mahura,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  parasangs, 
you  come  to  a  large  town  called  Dudhi ;  thence  to  Bas,hur,*  seven ; 
thenoe  to  Mahabalast^,^  five.  This  is  the  name  of  the  idol  of  that 
place.  Thence  to  Ujain*  nine,  the  idol  of  which  place  is  Mahakal. 
Thenoe  ta  Dhar/  six  parasangs. 

Xanrar,  and  entered  into  details  to  support  this  ticw,  but  he  was  unable  to  account 
for  its  being  called  the  capital  of  Guzer4t.  General  Cunningham  takes  another  view, 
and  says,  *'  In  my  fourth  Report  I  have  identified  Guzer&t  with  Bairkt,  or  the  ancient 
Matsya,  Bair&t  was  the  capital,  but  it  was  also  used  for  the  name  of  the  country,  as 
for  instanoe  by  Hwen  Tsang,  who  calls  it  Fo-H^ye'to-lo.  Firishta  gives  these  two 
name*  as  Kari&t  and  N&rdin,  which,  he  says,  were  two  hilly  tracts,  overrun  by 
Mahmiid  of  Ghazni.  Now  Guzer&t  and  Eari-kt  are  only  slight  corruptions  of  Bair&t, 
vhen  written  in  Persian  characters ;  and  N&rdin  and  Nar&na  are  still  slighter  altera- 
tions of  N&r&yana,  which  is  the  name  of  a  town  to  the  north-east  of  Bair&t,  about 
twelve  miles.  Mathura  is  said  to  be  equidistant  from  Eanauj  and  from  Nar&na, 
which  agrees  with  this  identification."  General  Cunningham  proceeds :  ^'  Asi  is  on 
the  Jnmna  below  the  junction  of  the  Chumbul,  and  therefore  a  favourable  point  for 
crossing.  Sahina  I  take  to  be  Suhania,  a  very  ancient  town  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Gwalior,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country  in  former  days. 
Its  ruins  cover  several  square  miles.  Chandra  I  take  to  be  Hindou,  and  Rdj&ori  is 
still  known  by  the  same  name.  It  will  be  found  between  Hindou  and  Bair&t,  to  the 
Qorth  of  the  B&n  Ganga  river."— ^Cunningham,  MS.  Note.] 

1  [A.  writes  this  iZj\j^,  C.  iZj\j^.'] 

'  [A.  and  B.  have  ^j, j^>^  ^J^  C,  yj,j^>.  2? jjj,  the  first  edition  translated  it, 

'*  a  new  town."    The  town  of  Huddda.  ?] 

'  [So  it  stands  in  the  first  edition  in  accord  with  Al  Bir^ni,  but  there  is  an 
omisnon  in  A.  and  C,  the  former  makes  the  distance  to  Dtidhi  five  parasangs,  and 
tlie  latter,  thirty  parasangs.] 

*  [So  in  -4.  Reinand  has  »*  Bamhour ;"  the  first  edition  had,  "  Bafh6r"  ;"  B,  and 
C.have**M&h<Sra."] 

*  [**  Bhaylesan,"  in  Reinand  ;  Mahabhales&n  in  first  edition  ;  Bah&balist&n  in  A.^ 
and  B,  has  the  same  in  the  first  instance,  but  in  the  second  the  first  letter  may  he  m ; 
C.  has  BAhMlas&n  here  and  Bah&balas&n  below.    It  says  **  Balas&n"  is  the  name  of 

the  idol  Il*^\'^p^  ^:^^  ^^  , . jlwJj    •  )— Mah&balastfiin  has  been  selected  as  being 

probably  intended  for  the  Sanskrit  Mahdbalasthdn.l 

*  [The  first  edition  had  Ujain,  and  so  has  MS.  (7.    Reinaud  has  **  Ardyn."    A. 

^  [flo  in  BfrOnl,  in  first  edition,  and  in  ^. ;  A,  has  JbjjU,  ^<>  bas  .Ijbjb,  the 
PoBin  original  of  which  was  probably  .\j^j  \j.] 
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South  from  Narana  at  fifteen  parasangs  distance  lies  Mewar/ 
which  has  the  lofty  fortress  of  Chitor.^  From  the  fortitess  to  Dhir, 
the  capital  of  Malwa,  twenty.  Ujain  is  to  the  easj  of  Dh£r,  at  the 
distance  of  nine  parasangs.  From  Ujain  to  Mahdbalastan,'  which  is 
in  Malwa,'  ten.  From  Dhar,  going  south,  you  come  to  Mahumahra,* 
at  the  distance  of  twenty  parasangs  ;  thence  to  Kundakf,'  twenty  ; 
thence  to  Namawar  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbadda,'  ten ;  thence  to 
Biswar,^  twenty;  thence  to  Matdakar,®  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Gro- 
clavery,  sixty  parasangs. 

From  Dhar  southwards  to  the  river  Nerbadda,*  nine;  thence  to 
Mahrat-des  (the  country  of  the  Mahrattas),  eighteen  ;  thence  to 
,  Konkan,  of  which  the  capital  is  Tana,  on  the  sea  shore,  twenty -five 
}»ara8angs. 

^  This  would  appear  to  be  the  correct  reading.  M.  Reinaud  translates :  *'  Mjcar 
est  le  Hom  d'un  royaume  od  se  troure  la  fortresse  de  Djatraour."     [This  is  a  most 

doubtful  name.    A.    has  jIjliJj,  ^.  iULj,  C*.  ilft:^,  i>.jU^«.     J.,   and  B. 

omit  the  name  of  the  fort,  but  C.  has^y^S^,  and  2>.  ^J/^^^'J 

^  Perhaps  Bhilsa  is  alluded  to.  There  are  many  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood  well 
worth  examination^  as  at  Udegir,  Sacheh,  K&nch  Kheri,  and  Piplea  Bijoli.  There 
are  other  places  on  the  upper  Betwa  where  extensire  ruins  are  to  be  seen,  as  Er&n 
Udip&Tf  Pathfiri,  anciently  called  Bfmagar,  Ghe&rispiir  and  Bhojptir. 

'  [This  accords  with  Al  BirCini.    There  is  some  confusion  in  the  MSS.  A.  reads : — 

a  Bay^  .^\j  tjt^  ijiu  aU^  ^  ^j  u^k^  cr^rj'  J'  W^j] 

*  {^Sjj^jj^   itt  -^*  ^^^  i^  fi"t  edition.]     This  may  have  some  connection  with 

the  Matmayurpur,  or  Matdnagar,  of  the  inscription  found  at  Rannode,  in  which  a 
prince  is  represented  as  "  repopulating  this  long  desolate  c\tj"-~  Journal  Anatk 
Society  Bengal^  No.  183,  p.  1086.  »  [Reinaud  has  "  Kondouhou."] 

*  [So  the  first  edition,  and  so  Reinaud ;    the  latter  adds,  "  Albyrouny  h.  ecrit 
yarmada  qui  est  la  forme  Sanskrite."    The  Nerbadda  is  no  doubt  intended,  though 
our  MSS.  are  very  vague  and  discrepant:    A.  has  ^.jjj  ^uj.  B.  has  jj»^j 
€.  has  j^y ,  and  D.  jjy  J 

'  [So  in  first  edition;    Reinaud    has  " Albospour ;•*    A.  and  B.  have    ^^^ 
(Biswar),  C  has  jt^-rr'*.] 

^  [This  reading  accords  with  Reinaud's,  and  with  MS.  C,    MS.  A,  has  no  points, 
D.  has  "  Matdakar'*  or  "  Mandkar,"  and  the  first  edition  had  "  Mundgir."] 

*  [So  in  the  first  edition  and  probably  right.     Reinaud  has  *'  Nymyyah,"  A.  and 
B.  have  ,ju^l  ^^jlj,  C  has  ^^^  ^J\^^  and  D.    ^u^  c/^1;  J 
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[HerefoUows  the  deBcription  of  the  Rhinoceros  and  Sarahha,  whteh 
agrees  with  the  original  Arabic  of  Al  Biruni,  and  need  not  he  trans- 
lated  in  this  place.  The  Bhinoceros  is  called  Karkadan  in  the  original, 
and  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  /capra^oDPOP  of  jEliany  Hist.  An. 
XVJ.  20,  21.  The  Sarabha  is  called  S^iardawdt  iu  the  Persian,  and 
Skaranddi  in  the  Arabic  MS,'] 

Aba  Rihan  states  that  from  Narana,  in  a  south-west  direction,  lies 
Anhalwara^  at  a  distance  of  sixty  parasangs ;  thence  to  Somndt,  on 
the  sea,  fifty.  From  Anhalwara,  towards  the  south,  to  Ldrdes,^  of 
which  the  capitals  are  Bahruj  and  Dhanjur,'  forty-two.  These  are^ 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  to  the  east  of  Tana. 

West  from  Narana*  is  Multan,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  parasangs  r 
thence  to  Bhdti,*  fifteen.  South-east  from  Bhatf  is  Ariir,'  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fift;een  parasangs.  Bhati  is  situated  between  two  arms  of 
the  Indus.  Thence  to  Bahmanu  Mansura,  twenty ;  thence  to  Loha- 
ran(,  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  thirty  parasangs. 

From  Kanauj,  going  north,  and  turning  a  little  to  the  west,  you 
come  to  Sharashdraha,'  fifty  parasangs.  Thence  to  Pinjor,  eighteen 
parasangs.      That  place  is  on  a  lofty  hill,*  and  opposite  to  it,  in  tha 

*  [So  read  by  Beinaud  and  Elliot.     A,  has  }fj\A^  and    .j^a-Jl,  -B.  h\\Aj^ 
C.  and  D.  if.\  Aj ,     Nabalw&ra  is  only  another  fonn  of  the  name.] 

*  See  Las&eji,  Zeitschrifi^  f.  d.  K.  d.  Morgenl :  I.  227.  [L&ta-desa  in  Sanskrit 
and  the  Larice  of  Ptolemy.  We  have  a  copper-grant  made  by  the  R&ja  of  this 
country  in  a.d.  812.     See  Jour.  Btng.  A,  S.j  April,  1839,  Jour.  Jt.  A.  S.  viii.  16.] 

'  [Reinaud  has  **  Rahanhour."     A,  jind  B.  have  ,4^l^j^  and  C.  has  ,4^ifcj. 

The  letters  m  and  h  are  liable  to  be  confounded,  so  that  Elliot's  reading  is  probably 
right] 

*  See  note  9,  page  58. 

*  [So  read  by  Reinaud  and  Elliot  A.  has  JbLj  and  ^cL^  B.  J  Uj  (7. 
^Iv,  ^-  ^y  V*    '^^  *'B&nia."  of  the  other  geographers?] 

*  [^.bas^^.l,  B,  \j^l  ^'j^J\.    Alor?] 

*  [Elliot  reads  •*  SireCiwah ;"  Reinaud  " Schiracharhah  ;"  A,  has  ^,Ll  B. 
^j\-i»-*i»,  ^'  ^,Lj-i>, -0*  lUly-j.  "This  is  certainly  Sirs6wah,  an  old  and 
famous  place  where  both  Taim&r  and  Deber  halted."— Cunningham.] 

*  This  is  not  correct  with  reference  to  modem  Pinjore,  which  is  in  a  valley  on  the 
louthem  tide  of  the  Hills. 
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plains,  is  the  city  Thdnesar;*  thence  to  Dahm^a,^  the  capiteJ  of 
Jdlandhar,  and  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  eighteen ;  thence  to 
Balawarda,  one  hundred;*  thence  towards  the  west,  to  Lidda, 
thirteen ;  thence  to  the  fort  of  Kajgiri,  eight ;  thence,  towards  the 
north,  to  Kashmir,  twenty-five  parasangs. 

From  Kanauj,  towards  the  west,  to  Dyamau,  is  ten  parasangs  ; 
thence  to  Gati.*  ten ;  thence  to  Ahdr,'  ten ;  thence  to  Mirat,  ten ; 
thence,  across  the  Jumna,  to  Panipat,  ten  ;  thence  to  Kaiihal,'  ten ; 
thence  to  Sandm,  ten. 

In  going  north-west  from  the  latter  place  to  Arat-hur,'  nine  para- 
sangs ;  thence  to  Hajnir,^  six  ;  thence  to  Mandhukur,*  the  capital  of 
Lohawar,*°  on  the  east  of  the  river  Frawa,  eight ;  thence  to  the  river 

»  [So  read  by  Reinaud  and  Elliot.    A,  ^uujb,  J^-  -*u3b,  C.  yuob,  -Z>.  yuj\j.] 

^  This  is  doubtless  Dchm&ri,  which,  as  we  learn  from  several  historians,  was  the 
ancient  name  of  NCirptir,  before  it  was  changed  by  Jah&ngfr,  in  honour  of  NCir  Jah&n 
Begam.  Nilrpdr  is  beyond  the  Be&s ;  but  that  would  not  affect  the  identification,  for 
the  author  says  merely  J&landhar,  not  the  Do&b,  or  Interamnia,  of  J&landhar. 
fSo     according    to    Reinaud  and    Elliot.     A,  has  L«j^j,  B.  ^LiJbJ,  C.  says 

^L«Jbjlj     Jl,    Here  the  Persian  preposition  td  has  probably  been  incorporated 

with  the  name  as  bd."] 

3  [The  number  •*  ton,"  is  given  by  Reinaud,  Elliot,  and  MS.  D.    A,  says  "  100," 

-B.  has  j^3fc.j  probably  intended  for  j^^,  C,  omits  the  number.] 

*  [So  read  by  Reinaud,  and  probably  right.  Elliot  and  MS.  D.  have  Gahi. 
A.  has       X    B.  and  C,     J.^.]    Perhaps  R&j  Gh&t  may  be  meant.    All  the  other 

places  menioned  in  this  paragraph  are  extant  to  this  day. 

[The  Arabic  here  adds  the  Persian  numeral  of  the  distance  (dah  ^s  10)  to  the 

name,  making  it  yj:ljb\.] 

«  [So  read  by  Elliot.  Reinaud  has  "Koutayl."  A.  and  5.  have  i^<L^,X  C. 
CS^f,  and  D,  ju;/.] 

''  [The  MSS.  all  agree  in  making  two  words,  Arat-hfir.  The  Arabic  again 
adds  the  numeral  of  the  distance  (rmA  =  9)  to  the  name— making  it  Arat-h6snah 

M^.^^.     ^j^.     C.  ^^^  J).  j^Bf] 

9  [Reinaud  reads  **  Maydahoukour.'*  The  only  difference  in  our  MSS.  is  that  A. 
substitutes  <9.  for  M.  as  the  first  letter.]  The  place  is  mentioned  in  BirUnfs  E&ni&n 
and  by  Baihaki  who  calls  it  "  Mandkaktir." 

JO  [So  according  to  Elliot.    Reinaud  has  •<  Lauhaour  (Labor)."    A,  has     ••,*l>il 
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Chandraha  (Cbindb),  twelve;  thence  to  the  Jailam,  on  the  west  of 
the  Bayat,*  eighteen ;  thence  to  Waihind,  capital  of  Kandahar,  west 
of  the  Sind,  which  the  Moghals  call  Karajang,  twenty ;  thence  to 
Parshiwar,  fourteen ;  thence  to  Dambur,*  fifteen ;  thence  to  Kabul, 
twelve  ;  thence  to  Ghaznin,  seventeen. 

Kashmir'  is  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  inaccessible  hills  and 
broad  deserts ;  on  the  east  and  south  it  is  bordered  by  Hind ;  on 
the  we«t  by  kings,  of  whom  the  nearest  are  Takur  Shah,  then  Shak- 
nan  Shah,  and  Wakhdn^  Shah,  extending  to  the  frontiers  of  Badakh- 
shin  ;  on  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  east,  by  the  Turks  of  ,Chin 
and  Tibet. 

From  the  mountain  of  Bhutesar  to  Kashmfr,  across  the  country 
of  Tibet,  is  nearly  300  parasangs.  The  people  of  Kashmir  do  not 
ride  on  quadrupeds,  but  are  carried  on  men's  shoulders  in  a  Katut, 
which  resembles  a  throne.  The  servants  of  the  Government  are 
always  on  the  alert,  and  watch  the  passes  and  strongholds  of  the 
country.  They  do  not  allow  strangers  to  enter  the  country,  except 
by  ones  and  twos.  This  prohibition  extends  even  to  Jews  and 
Hindus,  how  then  can  any  one  else  gain  admittance  ?  The  principal 
entrance  is  at  Birahan,*  half  way  between  the  Sind  and  Jailam. 
From  that  place  to  the  bridge,  at  the  confluence  with  the  Jailam 

'  [This  is  no  doubt  the  Beyah.  Reinaud  had  "Beyut,"  and  Elliot  "  Bchat." 
A.  has  either  "M&yat"  or  B&yjit,'*  0.  has  "  Miyat,"  and'i>.  "Mk-bayat." 

'  ['*  Dinbour,"  Reinaud.     **Dinur,'*  Elliot,     ^j  in  A.  and  B,    j^J  in   C. 

^  Mention  of  Kashmir  occurs  in  another  part  of  the  work,  which  contains  little 
that  is  not  noticed  here.  The  author  adds  that  in  Kashmir  there  is  a  city  called 
Dknbarka,  in  which  there  are  3,600,000  inhabitants,  and  that  it  was  built  2,000 
years  ago.  That  the  valley  was  fj)rmerly  twelve  hundred  years  under  water ;  when, 
at  the  entreaties  of  Casip  [Kasyapa],  the  waters  found  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  the 
Talley  became  habitable. 

*•  [These  names  according  to  Reinaud  and  Elliot  are  ^*Bilor,  Shaknkn,  and 
D6khan."  MSS.  A.  and  B.  make  the  first  distinctly  *♦  Tftkfir,"  but  D.  has  **  BiUur." 
B.  makes  the  second  "  Shakb&n."     The  third  is  ^  ,U-«  in  A,  and  B..     .U^  ,  in  C, 

ind     U..  in  D,     See  Jauberfs  Edrisi,  pp.  479,  483,  490.1 
si?       -7 

»  [** Berberhan,"  Reinaud.      "Barbh&n,"  Elliot.    A.  and  B.  have    .,Ulj   or 

^U\j.     ^' says  ^bh-o.    "  Babar-kh&na,  or  'tiger's  house,'  the  name  of  the 

land  on  the  north  of  the  ancient  Taxila,  where  Buddha  gave  his  head  to  the  starving 
tiger.    It  is  on  the  high  road  to  Kashmir." — Cunningham.] 
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of  the  Eusdri  and  Mamhari,*  which  flow  from  the  mountains  of 
Shamildn,'  is  eight  parasangs.  Thence  you  arrive,  at  a  distance  of 
five  days'  journey,  at  a  defile  through  which  the  Jailam  runs. 

At  the  end  of  the  defile  lies  Dawaru-l  Marsad,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  There  the  Jailam  enters  the  plains,  and  turns  towards 
Adashtan,'  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  which  it  reaches  at  a  distance  of 
two  days'  journey.  The  city  of  Kashmir  is  four  parasangs  from 
Adashtan.  It  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Jailam,  on  which  there 
are  many  bridges  and  boats.  The  source  of  the  Jailam  is  in  the 
mountains  of  Harmakut,*  near  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  This 
mountain  is  impassable  on  account  of  the  exceeding  cold,  for  the 
snow  never  melts,  even  when  the  sun  is  in  Cancer  or  Leo.  On  the 
other  side  of  it  lies  Maha  Ch{n,  t.6.,  great  Chin.  After  the  Jailam 
has  left  the  mountains,  it  reaches  Adashtan  in  two  days.  Four 
parasangs  from  that,  it  expands  into  a  lake,  a  parasang  square,  on 
the  borders  of  which  there  is  much  cultivation,  and  a  dense  popula- 
tion. It  then  leaves  the  lake,  and  enters  another  defile  near  the 
city  of  l/shkara.* 

The  Sind  rises  in  the  fuountains  of  Amak,*  on  the  borders  of  the 

*  [So  read  by  Elliot,  Reinaud  has  "  Kos^ry  et  Nahry :"  the  first  syllable  of 
M&mhari  was  doubtless  taken  as  meaning  "  water,"  a  reading  favoured  by  our  Arabic 

MS.   a,  which  says  ^^-iJU.    vj:.Uu*^U.       The  MSS. -4.,  B.,  and  D.  have 

4jr;^U^   ^X^  (ci>^  ^->  c^Uu^  ^'  ).    The  name  must  therefore  be  as 
Elliot  reads  it,  unless  Rashidu-d  din  mistook  Al  Bin!ini*s  text.] 
2  [Slldk  in  first  edition.    A.  has  jj^^.] 

'  M.  Reinaud  reads  Addashtan,  and  Capt.  A.  Cunningham  identifies  it  with 
Pandritan,  the  local  corrupt  form  of  Purkn&dhisth&na,  the  *'  old  chief  city."  Jowr. 
A8.  Soc.  Beng.    No.  clxxxvii.  p.  97. 

*  M.  Keinaud  has  Hazmakout.  Ilar-Mukut,  meaning  the  cap  of  Har,  or  Mahii 
Deo,  is  a  better  reading.  [Ilema-kCita  is  the  correct  one.  See  ante  p.  46,  and 
Wilson's  Vishnu  Furana,  p.  168.] 

*  ['*This  must  be  Hushka-pur.i  which  still  exists  near  Bai&mula — Ilwen  Tsang's 
*  Hushkara.'  "—Cunningham.] 

*  [ITmah  in  first  edition,  and  Onannnk  according  to  Keinaud.  All  our  MSS. 
agree  in  reading  dmnk  or  amak.  *'  This  is  apparently  the  Tibetan  or  Gya-nagy  pro- 
nounced Ganaky  which  means  the  *  Black  Plains/  and  is  the  name  for  Chinese 
Tartary  where  the  Indus  actually  rises.  Arrowsmith's  map  gives  '  Guinnak,  capital 
of  Chinese  Tartary.'  "—Cunningham] 
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Torkisli  countiy.  Passing  by  the  mountains  of  Bilur^  and  Shamdan, 
it  reaches  in  two  days*  journey  the  country  of  the  Bhutawarf'  Turks, 
from  whose  encroachments  and  depredations  the  Kashmfrians  suffer 
great  distress.  Whoever  travels  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
will  find  villages  and  towns  which  are  close  to  one  another  on  the 
south  of  the  capital  and  as  feur  as  the  mountain  L^rjal,'  which  re- 
sembles Damdwand,  between  which  and  Kashmir^  there  is  a  distance 
of  two  parasangs.  It  can  always  be  seen  from  the  boundaries  of 
Kashmir  and  Loh&war.  The  fort  of  BajgiH  is  to  the  south  of  it, 
and  Lahur,  than  which  there  is  no  stronger  fort,  is  to  the  west.  At 
a  distance  of  three  parasangs"  is  Bajawari,  where  merchants  carry 
on  much  traffic,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Hind  on  the 
north.  On  the  hills  to  the  west  of  it  is  the  tribe  of  Afghans,  who 
extend  to  the  land  of  Sind. 

On  the  south  of  that  tribe  is  the  sea,  on  the  shore  of  which  the 
first  city  is  Tiz,  the  capital  of  Makrdn.  The  coast  trends  to  the 
south-east,  till  it  reaches  Debal,  at  the  distance  of  forty  parasangs. 
Between  these  two  cities  lies  the  gulf  of  Turan. 


.1  •*« 


After  traversing  the  gulf  you  come  to  the  small  and  big  mouths 
of  the  Indus ;  then  to  the  Bawarij,  who  are  pirates,  and  are  so  called 
because  they  commit  their  depredations  in  boats  called  Baira/  Their 
dties  are  Kach  and  Somndt.     From  Debal  to  Tulishar^  is  fifty  para- 

'  ["  Bhotyaw4ri"  in  first  edition.     "Bhat&onryan"  Reinand.    A.hoB  ^c^.L^, 

'  ["LAijik"   in  first  edition  and  in  MS.  D.     "Kelardjek"   Reinaud.    All  the 
other  MSS.  read  **  L&rjal."    The  Kal&rchal  of  p.  46.] 

*  [Reinaud,  Elliot,  and  MS.  C.  agree  in  reading  Eoshmfr ;  but  A.  has  t    ^mi^^ 

'  [A.  sajB  **  a  parasang ;  B,  two  or  three  parasangs.    The  others  agree  in  reading 
"three.''] 

*  [Barija  ?  8e«  note  on  the  word  Barge  in  the  Appendix.] 

^  tBeinand  has  **  Touallyscher,"  and  Elliot  reads  **  TUishar."    A,  has  K^^y, 
B/J^,  ^•yjy,andi).yjy.] 

TOL.  I.  * 
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Bangs ;  to  LoHardnf ,  twelve ;  to  Baka,  twelve  ;  to  EaaH,  the  coimtry 
producing  gum,  and  bdrdrdd^  (river  Bhader),  six;  to  Somndt,  four- 
teen ;  to  Kambdya,  thirty ;  to  As^wal,'  two  days'  journey ;  to  Bahruj, 
thirty ;  to  Sindan,  fifty  :  to  Sufdra,  six ;  to  Tana,  five.  There  you 
enter  the  country  of  Liran,  where  is  Jaimur,'  then  Malia,*  then 
Kdnjf,  then  Darud/  where  there  is  a  great  gulf,  in  which  is  Sin- 
kaldip,  or  the  island  of  Sarandfp.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  Tanjawar, 
which  is  in  ruins,  and  the  king  of  that  country  has  built  another 
city  on  the  shore,  called  Padm^;'  then  to  Umalnd,'  ten;  then  to 
Kameshar,  opposite  to  Sarandfp,  from  which  it  is  distant  by  water 
twelve  parasangs.  From  Tanjdwar  to  Bameshar  is  forty  parasangs  ; 
from  Bameshar  to  Set  Bandhdf,  which  means  the  bridge  of  the  sea, 
is  two  parasangs — and  that  band,  or  embankment,  was  made  by 
Bam,  son  of  Dasrat,  as  a  passage  to  the  fort  of  Lank."  It  consists  of 
detached  rock  separated  by  the  sea. 

1  [So  translated  by  Elliot.  Reinaud  has  *<patrie  da  Mocl,  et  k  Baraoua,  six 
parasangs,"  and  he  adds  a  note  upon  the  position  of  the  "  Chateau  de  Baraoua  .... 
qui  se  trouvait  k  une  port6e  de  fl^he  seulcment  de  Soumen&t."  The  text,  however, 
says  that  the  distance  of  Somn&t  is  fourteen  parasangs.    MSS.  A.y  B.,  and  J),  hare 

iCi  i.b  •  jJuill  ,J^.  The  word  B&war(ii  must  be  taken  with  mukal  (bdellium), 
and  is  evidently  the  name  of  some  staple  production.  It  occurs  again  in  the 
next  page  in  the  observations  on  the  trade  of  Guzer&t     MS.  A»  says  J.  .jb 

*^^U^  Js^l^jl  <UJb  ^^IjJj.     -5.  varies  sUghtly,  saying»  ^J^  3J*^^* 

The  Arabic  version  of  C.  is  LLj\jj^  J>.L  ^  vJTjipl  j  ^UJl.  Bidrd, 
or  balm,  is  perhaps  intended.] 

»  [Ahmad&b&d.— Bird's  Quzerdt,  187.] 

'  [Saimiir  appears  to  be  the  place  intended.  It  is  noticed  by  all  the  other  geo- 
graphers.   See  Kazwfnf />o«^,  p.  97,  and  note  A  in  Appendix.] 

*  [^.and  J5.  Jj    a  ^    D.  jjj.] 

*  [So  in  all  the  MSS.  Reinaud  says  *^Dravira,*'  for  which  DarQd  is  probably 
intended.] 

«  [EUiot  reads  "  Di&rbas."    Reinaud  has  "Pandnar."    MSS.  -4.  and  J?,  have 

j^Ujj.     ^-  has^UjJ,  and  -Z>. jb Jo.] 

'  [So  according  to  Elliot,  but  **  Oumalnara,"  according  to  Reinaud.  Neither 
give  any  distance,  but  MS.  A,  says,  "  ten."    The  words  are  ^^  \^\^  jl  \j  ^  the  « 

being  evidently  a  blunder  for  IT,  The  Arabic  version  varies  a  little,  "  Between 
this  {i.e,    Padm&r)  and  the  first  (town)  ten  parasangs.    After  that  is  I/maln&r.*'] 

«  [-4.  has  J^,    (7.  and  J>,  t^CX^  confounding  it  with  the  Ganges.] 
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Twelve  parasangs  from  that  place,  in  an  eastern  direction,  lies 
Kahkand,  which  is  the  moontain  of  monkeys.' 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  these  monkeys,  of  some  of  the  eastern 
islands,  and  of  the  rainy  season.^ 

Moltan*  and  LTch  are  subject  to  Dehli,  and  the  son  of  the  Sultan 
of  Dehli  is  the  governor.  There  is  a  road  from  hence  by  land  as 
well  as  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  Guzerdt,  which  is  a  large  country, 
within  which  are  Kambdya,  Somndt,  Eankan,  Tdna,  and  several  other 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  said  that  Guzerat  comprises  80,000  flourishing 
citi^,  villages,  and  hamlets.  The  inhabitants  are  rich  and  happy, 
and  during  the  four  seasons  no  less  than  seventy  different  sorts  of 
roses  blow  in  this  country.  The  crops  which  grow  in  the  cold  season 
derive  their  vigour  from  the  dew.  When  that  dries,  the  hot  season 
x^mmences,  and  that  is  succeeded  by  the  rainy  season,  which  makes 
the  earth  moist  and  verdant.  Orapes  are  produced  twice  during 
the  year,  and  the  strength  of  the  soil  iis  such,  that  cotton  plants 
^row  like  willows  and  plane-trees,  and  yield  produce  ten  years 
tunning.  The  people  are  idolaters,  and  have  a  king  of  their  own. 
Somnat,  which  is  the  name  of  the  idol  of  that  place,  is  a  temple  and 
place  of  worship  for  the  people  of  aU  parts  of  Hind,  and  Hindu 
idolaters  come  to  it  from  great  distances.  Many  of  the  more  deluded 
devotees^  in  performance  of  their  vows,  pass  the  last  stage  crawling 
along  the  ground  upon  their  sides,  some  approach  walking  upon 
their  ancles  and  never  touch  the  ground  with  the  soles  of  their  feet,' 
others  go  before  the  idol  upon  their  heads.  The  men  of  Kambaya 
bring  tribute  from  the  chiefs  of  the  island  of  Kfs.  Sugar  from 
>[alwa,  badru  (balm),*  and  baladi  are  exported  in  ships  from  the 
coasts  of  Guzerat  to  aU  countries  and  cities.     Beyond  Guzerat  are 

1  ["  Kahankand"  in  MS.  2>.]  This  appears  to  be  the  Kanhar  of  Dr.  Lee,  and  its 
description  as  being  a  mountain  of  monkeys  shows  that  his  conjectures  about  the 
estuary  of  Bdzilta  is  correct.    Ibn  JBatuta,  p.  187. 

*  RashCdu-d  Din  here  eyidently  leaves  Abd  Rih&n,  and  writes  from  information 
obtained  independently.  [The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  left  out  of  MS.  2>., 
which  enters  abruptly  on  another  subject ;  the  continuation  of  this  being  lost  or 
misplaced.] 

>  [This  sentence  is  found  in  the  Arabic  rersion  only.] 

*  [J&dar  in  ^.    See  note  in  p.  66.] 
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Kankan  and  Tdna ;  beyond  them  the  country  of  Malibdr,  which  &x)m 
the  boundary  of  Karoha*  to  Eulam,'  is  300  parasangs  in  length. 
The  whole  country  produces  the  pan,  in  consequence  of  which 
Indians  find  it  easy  to  live  there,  for  they  are  ready  to  spend  their 
whole  wealth  upon  that  leaf.  There  is  much  coined  gold  and  silver 
there,  which  is  not  exported  to  any  other  place.  Part  of  the  terri- 
tory is  inland,  and  part  on  the  sea  shore.  They  speak  a  mixed 
language,  like  the  men  of  Khabalik,'  in  the  direction  of  Bum,  whom 
they  resemble  in  many  respects.  The  people  are  all  Samam's 
(Buddhists),  and  worship  idols.  Of  the  cities  on  the  shore  the  first 
is  Sindabur,  then  Faknur,  then  the  country  of  Manjarur,*  then  the 
country  of  Hilf,'  then  the  country  of  Sadarsa,'  then  Jangli,  then 
Eulam.  The  men  of  all  these  countries  are  Samanfs.  After  these 
comes  the  country  of  Sawalak,  which  comprises  125,000  cities  and 
villages.  After  that  comes  Mdlwdla,'  which  means  1,893,000  in 
number.  About  forty  years  ago  the  king  of  Malwala  died,  and 
between  his  son  and  the  minister  a  contest  arose,  and  after  several 

^  [So  in  the  first  edition,  and  bo  in  MS.  A,  MSS.  B,  and  C,  have  .^^ 
and  80  has  Bin&ldti.] 

'  "  "We  next  came  into  the  country  of  Malab&r,  which  is  the  country  of  bUck 
pepper.  Its  length  is  a  journey  of  two  months  along  the  shore  firom  the  island  of 
Sind&b(ir  to  Ktilam.  The  whole  of  the  way  by  land  lies  undet  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  at  the  distance  of  eyery  half  mile  there  is  a  house  made  of  wood,  in  which  there 
are  chambers  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  comers  and  goers,  whether  they  be  Moslems 
or  infidels."    Ibn  BattUa,  Lee,  p.  166.    French  yersion,  Vol.  IV.  p.  71. 

*  [-4.  has,  iljU.^.    an  evident  blunder.     C.  t  *^nl^-.] 

y        '  * 

'  *  [The  French  version  of  Ibn  Bat6ta  gives  the  names  of  Sind&biir,  F&kan6r, 
Manjarfir,  Hilf,  JiSr-fattan,  Dih-fattan,  and  Budd-fattan  (Vol.  IV.  p.  109).  Fattan 
is  evidently  the  Sanskrit  pattanam  (town),  or  as  now  written  patatn  or  patnam.] 
Abd-l  Fida  notices  Sindabtir,  Manjartir,  and  Ki!ilam.  Manjar6r  is  the  Mangalore 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  MayycLpovB  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  {Ihpoffraph. 
Chr,  p.  337.)  Casiri  quotes  a  manuscript  in  which  it  is  called  Mangalore  as  earij 
as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.    See  Bibliotk.  Eicurial.  Tom  II.  p.  6. 

^  [This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  edition  of  MSS.  B.  and  (7.,  and  of  Bin&kiti. 
MS.  A,^  however,  reads  jL^w^,  which  may  possibly  refer  to  the  Mapillas,  as  the 
Musulmans  of  Malab&r  are  called.] 

•  [Such  is  the  reading  of  MSS.  A,  and  B.     C,  has  LyJ jJCJ,  the  first  edition 

"Tadarsa,"  and  Bin&kiti  ijcj.] 

"^  [So  in  A,  B.  has  'IJl^,  0,  has  t  Jt«  as  it  stood  in  the  first  edition,  and  such 
appears  to  be  the  reading  of  Bin^kitl.] 
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battles  they  ended  with  dividing  the  territory  between  them.     The 

conseqaenoe  is  that  their  enemies  obtained  a  footing,  and  are  always 

malnng  their  incuTsions  from  different  parts  of  Hind,  and  carrying 

off  goods  and  viands,  sugar,  wine,  cotton  cloths,  captives,  and  great 

booty.^      But  through  the  great  wealth  of  that  country,  no  serious 

injury  is  done. 

M'abar,*  from  Eulam  to  the  country  of  SUdwar,'  extends  300  para- 

sangs   along  the  shore.      Its  length  is  the  same.      It  possesses 

many  cities  and  villages,  of  which  little  is  known.     The  king  is 

called  Dewar  which  means  in  the  M'abar  language,  the  *'  lord  of 

wealth."     Large  ships,  called  in  the  language  of  China,  ''  Junks," 

bring  various  sorts  of  choice  merchandize  and  clothes  from  Gh{n  and 

Machfn,  and  the  countries  of  Hind  and  Sind.    The  merchants  export 

from  M'abar  silken  stuffs,  aromatic  roots ;  large  pearls  are  brought  up 

from  the  sea.    The  productions  of  this  country  are  carried  to  'Irdk, 

Khur^sdn,  Syria,  Bum,  and  Europe.     The  country  produces  rubies, 

and  aromatic  grasses,  and  in  the  sea  are  plenty  of  pearls.    M'abar  is, 

as  it  were,  the  key  of  Hind.     Within  the  few  last  years  Sundar 

Bandi  was  Dewar,  who,  with  his  three  brothers,  obtained  power  in 

different  directions,  and  Malik  Takiu-d  din  bin  'Abdu-r  rahman  bin 

Huhammadu-t  Tibi,    brother    of   Shaikh    Jam^u-d  din,  was  his 

minister  and  adviser,   to  whom  he  assigned  the  government  of 

Fatan,  Mali  Fatan,  and  Bdwal  ;^  and  because  there  are  no  horses  in 

M'abar,  or  rather  those  which  are  there  are  weak,  it  was  agreed  that 

every  year  Jamdlu-d  din  Ibrahim  should  send  to  the  Dewar  1400 

strong  Arab  horses  obtained  from  the  island  of  Kfs,  and  10,000 

horses  from  all  the  islands  of  Fto,  such  as  Katff,  Lahsa,  Bahrein, 

Hurmuz,  Kilahdt,  etc.     Each  horse  is  reckoned  worth  220  dindrs  of 

red  gold  current. 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

1  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  conntries  are  here  meant,  bat  it  is  probable  that  allu- 
Boo  is  made  to  the  Lackadiyes  and  Maldiyes,  the  names  being  deriyed  from  numerals, 
and  in  both  initances  bearing  a  relation  to  these  islands. 

*  [The  coast  of  CoromandeL    See  Ibn  BaUnUa^  Index.] 

»  [B.  has^^^Jurf,  and  BinlJdttj,^!  jjj.] 

*  [So  printed  in  the  first  edition  from  the  Indian  MS.     A,  says       L«   .  • 

JjUy.     B.  has  CSi\j  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^.      ^'  ^  ^  3  cr^- 
fiin&kitS  reads  JjU  ^  ^     \j^  ^.] 
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In  the  year  692  a.h.  (1293  a.d.)  tiie  Dewar  died,  and  his  wealth  and 
possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  adyersaries  and  opponents, 
and  Shaikh  Jamdln-d-din  who  succeeded  him,  obtained,  it  \a  said,  an 
accession  of  7,000  bullock  loads  of  jewels,  gold,  etc,  and  Takiu-d 
din,  according  to  previous  agreement,  became  his  lieutenant.  *  •  • 

The  people  of  the  country  are  very  black  by  reason  of  their  being 

near  the  equator.     There  is  a  large  temple  called  Ltitar.^ 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

There  are  two  courses,  or  roads,  from  this  place :  one  leads  by 
sea  to  Chin  and  Mdchfn,  passing  by  the  island  of  SiUn.'  It  is  four 
parasangs  long,  and  four  wide.     It  is  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Sarandip  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Judi'  mountain,  and  is  called  in  the 
language  of  Hind  Samkada-dfp  (Sinhaladfp),  Le.  the  sleeping-place  of 
the  lion,  because  its  appearance  is  like  a  lion  in  repose,^  and  as  that 
etymology  is  not  known  to  the  common  people,  they  call  it  Sarandip. 
The  whole  of  the  country  is  exactly  under  the  Line.  Rubies  and 
other  precious  stones  are  found  there.  In  the  forests  there  are 
wolves  and  elephants,*  and  even  the  Eukh  is  said  to  be  there.  The 
men  are  all  Buddhists,  and  bow  to,  and  worship  images. 

The  Island  of  Ldmuri,*  which  lies  beyond  it,  is  very  large.  It 
has  a  separate  king. 

Beyond  it  lies  the  country  of  Sumutra  [Sumatra],'  and  beyond 

*  [So  in  first  edition.    A.  has  j  jj,  ^'   i*i*),  ^'  jJ^f  Bintkitf  .J*j.] 

«  [A.  ^L^,  B,  ^L^,  a  JL^,  Bin^tkitS,  ^IL-.] 

>  [All  tlie  MSS.  read  J(idi.  Sir  H.  Elliot  thought  this  a  mistake  for  JantSbi, 
"  southern."] 

«  Lassen,  Ind.  Alter th.  I.  201. 

B  According  to  the  Shajrat  Malaya  and  Marco  Polo,  Lambri  is  one  of  the  districts 
of  Sumatra,  situated  in  the  north-east  coast— converted  by  the  Arabs  into 
Eamry.  M.  Gildemeister  considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  Karanad  {de  Reb.  IfuL, 
p.  59).  M.  Keinaud  considers  it  to  be  Manar  {FragmentSj  p.  123);  M.  Dulaurier 
gives  seyeral  reasons  why  it  can  be  no  where  else  than  in  Sumatra  {Jour,  Asiat%qu$^ 
4th  Ser.  T.  VIII.  117,  200).  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  L&m6ri  of  our  author  is 
the  same  place  as  is  indicated  by  Lambri  and  Ramry.  There  is  at  the  present  day  a 
large  island,  called  Bamry,  off  the  coast  of  Arracan,  but  that  cannot  well  be  the 
place  indicated; 

*  This  is  distinctly  called  a  country  [wildyat)  in  the  Persian,  halad  in  the  Arabic. 
It  is  usually  said  that  mediseyal  writers  called  the  island  of  Sumatra  by  the  name  of 
Java,  and  that  Sumatra  was  one  of  its  towns.  Java  itself  was  called  M(il  J&va.  See 
Journal  Asiatique,  4th  Series,  Tom.  IX.  pp.  II 9,  124,  244. 
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that  Darbaaid  Nias/  whicli  is  a  dependency  of  Java.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Java  scented  woods  grow.  In  those  islands  are  seyeral 
cities,  of  which  the  chief  are  Aru,  Barlak,  Dalmian,  Jdva,  and  Bar- 
kudoz.'  The  mountains  of  Java  are  very  high.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  people  to  puncture  their  hands  and  entire  body  with  needles, 
and  then  rub  in  some  black  substance  to  colour  it 

Opposite  L4miirf  is  the  island  of  Lakwaram,'  which  produces 
plenty  of  red  amber.  Men  and  women  go  naked,  except  that  the 
latter  cover  the  pudenda  with  cocoanut  leaves.  They  are  all  sub- 
ject to  the  Ka-dn  [Emperor  of  China.] 

Passing  on  from  this  you  come  to  a  continent  called  Jampa,  also 
subject  to  the  Kd-4n.     The  people  are  red  and  white. 

Beyond  that  is  Haitam/  subject  abo  to  the  Ka-^ 

Beyond  that  is  Maha  Chin,'  then  the  harbour  of  Zaitun,*  on 
the  shore  of  China  sea»^  and    an  officer  of  the  Ka-an,   entitled 

^  [The  Arable  Tenioa  lias  Darband  Man&s.]  This  may  be  Pala  Nias,  which 
M.M.  Mavrj  and  Dolaarier,  from  independent  obsenration,  conceive  to  be  the 
il-Nejan  of  the  eailj  Oeographen.  See  Journal  ABtatique^  4th  Series,  Tom.  VIII. 
20O,  lad  BwBtim  d$  la  SocutU  de  Geog,,  April,  1846. 

'  Tbeie  cities,  it  will  be  obserred,  are  not  confined  to  one  island.  Pariah  is  no 
dsabt  Tanjang  Pariah,  or  Diamond  Point,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Barddoz  [or  B(ik(id(ir,  as  the  Arabic  MS.  gives  it],  without  any  violent  metathesis, 
may  perhaps  be  read  Bencoolen — the  Wau-Kou-Leou  of  the  Chinese.  {Nouv.  J.  A. 
II.  54.)  Towards  Papua  is  a  large  island  called  Aru,  but  that  is  no  doubt  too 
dbtant  for  our  author.  His  city  may  be  the  metropolis  of  Java  according  to  Ptolemy 
—tx**^  '''«  f^rp6wo\iv  6vofJM  Apyvpriv  Hwi  ro7s  9v(r(HKo7s  x4pturt¥.     Oeog.,  VII.  2,  29. 

'  As  this  might  easily  be  read  Nicobar,  allusion  may  be  made  to  the  islands  of  that 
name.  The  early  Arabian  Greographera  and  Idrisi  seem  to  designate  this  group  by 
the  term  Lanjab&ltis. 

«  [So  in  the  first  edition,  and  so  in  MS.  A,     £.  has  ,4>^M>r»^,  C,  has   ji::j>', 

tndBin&kitS  ^..r^  ] 

*  Idrisi  calls  thb  Siniatu-s  Sin,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire.  "  No 
rity  b  equal  to  it,  whether  we  consider  its  greatness,  the  number  of  the  edifices,  the 
importance  of  its  commerce,  the  variety  of  its  merchandize,  or  the  number  of  mer- 
chants which  visit  it  from  difl'erent  parts  of  India."  Ibn  al  Wkrdi  says,  "  It  b  the 
extreme  eastern  part  which  is  inhabited,  and  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  but  the 


t 


•  A  port  in  the  province  of  Fo-Kien.  See  Marsden's  Marco  PolOj  p.  661.  M. 
KUptoth,  M«m,  rel.  d  VAtie.  Tom.  II.  p.  208,  and  M.  Reinaud,  £ehtion  d$9 
cwytf^,  Tom.,  II.  pp.  25,  26. 

'  [This  reading  of  the  first  edition  is  supported  by  the  Arabic  MS.  (7.,  which  says, 

« After  this  is  Ch(n  the  great"  [    i^jJl   ^^n^^I]  ^^^  ^^^^  *^®  harbour  of  Zaitun 

on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Ching.    The  Persian  MS.  A,  and  Bin&ldtC  entirely  omit  the 
first  sentence.] 
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Sliak,*  resides  there.  Beyond  that  is  Khansai,  in  which  the  market- 
place' is  six  parasangs  broad,  from  which  it  may  be  judged  how 
large  the  place  is.  It  is  subject  to  the  deputies  of  the  Ka-an,  who 
are  Moghals,  Musulmans,  Khitayans,  and  Ghuris.  E^hansai'  is  the 
capital. 

Forty  days  journey  from  it  lies  Khanbalik,*  the  capital  of  the 
Phoenix  of  the  west — ^Kddn,  King  of  the  earth.* 

With  respect  to  the  other  road  which  leads  from  M'abar  by  way 
of  Khitai,  it  commences  at  the  city  of  Kabal,  then  proceeds  to  the 
city  of  Kunju  and  Sunju,  then  to  Kin,  then  to  Mali  Fatan,"  then 
to  Kardaraya,  then  to  Hawdriun,'  then  to  Dakli,®  then  to  Bijalar,* 
which,  from  of  old,  is  subject  to  Dohli,  and  at  this  time  one  of  the 
cousins  of  the  Sultdn  of  Dehli  has  conquered  it,  and  established 
himself,  having  revolted  against  the  Sultdn.  His  army  consists  of 
Turks.  Beyond  that  is  the  country  of  Eatbfin,  then  Arman,**^  then 
Zar-dandan,"  so  called  because  the  people  cover  their  teeth  with  gold. 

1  [So  in  first  edition,  and  so  in  MS.  ^.    MS.  C.  and  Bin&kiU  have  «*  Sank."] 
«  [So  in  the  first  edition.    MS.  A.  says  ,.U  "a  fort  or  tower."    Binfiikitl  says 

i>-li)  iJ  "a  lake."    The  Arabic  rersion  says  Aj,,b.] 

3  The  original  is  Janks&i  [in  all  the  MSS.  except  Bin&kiti,  who  has  KhansM],  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  correct  word  is  ESiansa,  which  Ibn  Batuta  declares  to  be 
the  largest  city  he  had  seen.  Marco  Polo  calls  it  Quinsai,  and  says  it  is  without 
exception  the  most  noble  city  in  the  world.  It  was  the  capital  of  southern  China,  or 
Mah&  Chin.  Its  present  name  is  Hang-tcheou-fou,  capital  of  the  province  of  Tche- 
KiaM.  See  M.  Reinaud,  Relation  det  Voyages^  Tom.  I.  pp.  ex.,  cxyui.,  and  M. 
Quafrem^re,  Hi»to%r$  des  Mongols,  pp.  lxxvu.,  lxxxix.    Iht  BaUmtOy  lY.  284. 

«  The  Cambalu  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Pekin  of  the  Chinese.  See  Assemani, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  Tom.  III.  p.  2,  p.  512.     [J&nb&llk  in  J,  and  in  Bin&kiti.] 

»  See  Let  Oiseaux  et  let  Flettrs,  pp.  119,  220.    Dabittdn,  t.  III.  p.  250. 

•  [The  Arabic  MS.  has*' from  E&bal  to  Kin, and  from  thence  to  Mali-Eatan." 
Binkkiti  reads  **  from  E&bal-fatan  to  Majli-fatan,"  and  a  marginal  emendation  says, 
"  from  K&bal  (or  E&mal)  patan  to  Majli  patan,'*  i.e.y  Masulipatam.] 

''  [Haw&rmun  in  A."] 

8  [MS.  A.  has  "  Dakal."    The  Arabic  and  Bin&kitl  both  read  «  DehU."] 

*  [So  in  the  first  edition.  A,  says  ^\a^  Baj&l&;  but  C»  and  Bin&kiti  hare 
>JILj   Bengy.] 

^  [MSS.  A.f  C,j  and  Binfildti  agree  in  this.  The  first  edition  and  MS.  B,  hate 
«*Uman."] 

^^  This  country  is  again  noticed  vti.  our  author's  account  of  China,  and  Marco  Pdo 
speaks  of  it  under  the  wrong  name,  Cardandon.  M.  Quatrcm^re  tries  to  fix  its 
position.    (Ei$t  det  Mongole,  p.  xovi.}    **  This  island  of  Sumatra  is  the  first  isUad 
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They  puncture  their  hands,  and  colour  them  with  indigo.     They 
eradicate  their  beards,  so  that  they  have  not  a  sign  of  hair  on  their 
faces.     They  are  all  subject  to  the  Ka-^.     This  country  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  sea,  afterwards  comes  the  country  of  Eahan,  the 
people  of  which  eat  carrion  and  the  flesh  of  men, — ^they  likewise 
are  subject  to  the  K4-&n.'  Thence  you  arrive  at  the  borders  of  Tibet, 
where  they  eat  raw  meat  and  worship  imt^s,  and  have  no  shame 
respecting  their  wives.     The  air  is  so  impure  that  if  they  eat  their 
dinner  after  noon  they  would  all  die.     They  boil  tea  and  eat  win- 
nowed barley. 

There  is  another  country  called  Deogir,  adjoining  M'abar  inland, 
the  king  of  which  is  at  constant  enmity  with  the  Dewar  of  M'abar. 
Its  capital  is  Duru  Samundur  [Dwara  Samudra.] 

Another  large  country  is  called  Kandahar,  which  the  Moghals 
call  Karajang.  These  people  spring  from  Khitai  and  Hind.  In 
the  time'  of  Eubila  Ea-an,'  it  was  subdued  by  the  Moghals.  One  of 
its  borders  adjoins  Tibet,  another  adjoins  Ehitd,  and  another  adjoins 
Hind. 

Philosophers  have  said  that  there  are  three  countries  celebrated 
for  certain  peculiarities ;  Hind  is  celebrated  for  its  armies,  Kandahdr 
for  its  elephants,  and  the  Turks  for  their  horses. 

wherein  we  knew  man's  flesh  to  be  eaten  by  certain  people  which  live  in  the  moun- 
tains, called  Bacas,  who  use  to  gUd  their  teeth."  Ant,  Oahano*s  Bise.  of  the  World 
M  HMujfiy  lY.  422.  See  also  Furehas  His  Filgrimage  p.  457.  Marsden^s  M. 
Ffih,  p.  429,  434.] 

^  [This  passage  was  not  in  the  first  edition,  and  it  is  not  in  the  MS.  A, ;  but  the 
other  MSS.  and  Bin&kiti  have  it.] 

'  [The  Arabic  says,  "  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign."] 

s  This  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mongol  work  called  Bodimer.  See  Pallas, 
Sammhimgen  hiHoriseher  Jfaehriehtm^  T.  I.  p.  19. 

The  country  of  Kar&j&ng  and  its  borders  are  again  noticed  by  our  author  in  his 
account  of  China,  and  its  position  is  laid  down  by  M.  Quatremdre,  liiit,  d$8  MongoU^ 
p.  xcrv. 
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AL  IDRISL 


Abu  'Abdu-llah  Muhammad  was  born  at  Geuta,  in  Morocco, 
towards  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  He  was  member  of  a 
family  which  descended  from  an  ancestor  named  Idris,  and  so 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Al  Idrisi.  This  family 
furnished  a  line  of  princes  for  Morocco  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries,  and  the  branch  from  which  Idrisi  sprung  ruled  over  the 
city  of  Malaga.  Idrisi  travelled  in  Europe,  and  eventually 
settled  in  Sicily  at  the  court  of  Roger  II.  It  was  at  the  instance 
of  this  prince  that  he  wrote  his  book  on  geography.  He  cites  in 
his  preface  the  various  authors  whose  works  he  had  employed  in 
the  compilation  of  the  book.  Further  information  was  derived 
from  travellers,  whose  verbal  statements  he  compared  and  tested ; 
and  M.  Beinaud  quotes  the  Biographical  -Dictionary  of  Khalilu-s 
Safadi  to  the  effect  that  men  of  intelligence  were  specially  com- 
missioned to  travel  and  collect  information  for  his  use.  The  foil 
title  of  the  work  is,  Nuzhatu-1  Musht&k  fi  Ikhtiraku-1  Afak, 
"  The  Delight  of  those  who  seek  to  wander  through  the  regions 
of  the  world."  A  full  translation  of  the  whole  work  into  French 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1836  and  1840  by  M.  Jaubert,  and 
from  this  the  following  Extracts  have  been  done  into  English. 
Idrisi's  work  met  with  very  early  attention.  An  abridgment  of 
the  text  was  published  at  Rome  in  1592,  and  a  Latin  translation 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1619,  entitled  "  Geographia  NubiensiSy  id 
est  accuratissima  totiiis  orbis  in  septem  climata  divisi  descriptio 
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enSy  prtssertim  exactam  umversce  Asm  et  AfnccBy  in 
um  versa  a  Gabriele  Sionita  et  Joanne  Hesromta.'*  Hart- 
in  1796  published  at  Gottingen,  from  the  abridgement, 
isH  descriptio  AfnoB^'*  The  description  of  Spain  was 
ated  into  Spanish  by  Gonde  in  1799,  and  the  portions 
ng  to  Africa  and  Spain  have  just  been  published  with  a 
ation  by  M.M.  Dozy  and  de  Goeje.  Zenker,  in  his 
»theca  Orientalis,  mentions  translations  of  other  detached 

Reinaud,  in  his  Introduction  to  Aboulfeda,  has  remarked 
in  M.  Jaubert's  translation,  *^  Beaucoup  de  noms  de  lieux 
ilteres,"  and  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  variants,  such  as 
r&n  for  Tur&n,  and  Bana  for  T&nna;  but  the  old  Latin 
ation  presented  generally  the  same  diflFerences ;  the  variants 
ore  seemed  to  exist  in  the  text,  and  not  to  be  attributable  to 
•anslator.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  two  MSS.  in  the 
ian  has  confirmed  this  view,  for  Jaubert'*s  translation  was 

to  give  a  generally  accurate  reproduction  of  the  names  as 
stand  in  these  MSS.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  texts 
,  no  doubt,  lead  to  some  corrections,  and,  indeed,  a  few  will 
ticed  in  the  following  pages;  but  the  more  important 
its  are  fully  supported  by  the  Oxford  MSS.  The  maps 
ned  in  Graves'  MS.  show  some  differences  from  the  text ; 
Tur&n  is  found  instead  of  Tubaran ;  but  the  maps  are 
n  in  a  more  modern  hand,  quite  difierent  from  the  rest  of 
»ok.  The  text  is  continued  on  the  backs  of  these  maps  in 
rdinary  hand,  but  it  may  nevertheless  have  been  written 
>efore  the  maps  were  filled  in.  At  any  rate  the  scribes  were 
mt  men,  and  such  differences  as  that  noticed  above  leads  to 
inclusion  that  the  maps  were  not  derived  from  the  text  with 

they  are  incorporated. 

Extracts. 

ST  Climate.     Section  X. — The  greatest  king  of  India  is  the 
rd,  which  signifies  "king  of  kings."     After  him  comes  the 
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Makamkam,  whose  country  is  Saj.  Next  the  king  of  Safan  or 
Taban,  then  the  king  of  Jdba,  then  the  king  of  Juzr,  and  then  the 
king  of  Kdmrun,  whose  states  touch  China. 

*The  Indians  are  divided  into  seven  castes.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  Sakriya,  These  are  the  most  noble ;  from  among  them  kings 
are  chosen,  and  from  no  others.  All  the  other  castes  pay  homage  to 
them,  but  they  render  homage  to  no  one.  Next  come  the  Brahmans, 
who  are  the  religious  class.  They  dress  in  the  skins  of  tigers  and 
other  animals.  Sometimes  one  of  them,  taking  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
will  assemble  a  crowd  around  him,  and  will  stand  from  mom  till  eve 
speaking  to  his  auditors  of  the  glory  and  power  of  God,  and  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  events  which  brought  destruction  upon  the 
ancient  people,  that  is,  upon  the  Brahmans.  They  never  drink  wine 
nor  fermented  liquors.  They  worship  idols  (whom  they  consider  to 
be)  able  to  intercede  with  the  Most  High.  The  third  caste  is  that 
of  the  Kastariya,  who  may  drink  as  much  as  three  ratls*  of  wine, 
but  not  more,  lest  they  should  lose  their  reason.  This  caste  may 
marry  Brahman  women,  but  Brahmans  cannot  take  their  women 
to  wife.  Next  comes  the  Sharduya,  who  are  labourers  and  agricul- 
turists ;  then  the  Basya,  who  are  artizans  and  mechanics ;  then  the 
Sabdaliya  (or  Sandaliya),  who  are  singers,  and  whose  women  are 
noted  for  their  beauty ;  and,  lastly,  the  Zakyet,  who  are  jugglers, 
tumblers,  and  players  of  various  instruments.  Among  the  principal 
nations  of  India  there  are  forty-two  sects.  Some  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  Creator,  but  not  of  prophets ;  while  others  deny  the 
existence  of  both.  Some  acknowledge  the  intercessory  powers  of 
graven  stones,  and  others  worship  holy  stones,  on  which  butter  and 
oil  is  poured.  Some  pay  adoration  to  fire,  and  cast  themselves  into 
the  flames.  Others  adore  the  sun,  and  consider  it  the  creator  and 
director  of  the  world.  Some  worship  trees ;  others  pay  adoration  to 
serpents,  which  they  keep  in  stables,  and  feed  as  well  as  they  can, 
deeming  this  to  be  a  meritorious  work.  Lastly,  there  are  some  who 
give  themselves  no  trouble  about  any  kind  of  devotion,  and  deny 
everything. 

Second  Climate.     Section  Vll. — The  towns   described  in  thii 

*  [What  follows  is  mainly  deriyed  from  from  Ibn  Ehurd&dba.    See  ant$,  page  17.] 
'  [Satlf  one  pound  Troy.] 
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seTenth  section^  are  Eia,  Kir,  Armajril,  Eafir-band,  Firabuz,  Khur, 
Kambalf,  Manhabarf,'  Debal,  Nirun,  Mansura,'  Wdndan,  Asfaka, 
Darak,  Misurjan,  Fardan,  Kirk&yin,  Eadird,  Basmak,  Tubardn 
[Turan],  Multdn,  Jandur,  Sandur,  Dur,  Atri,*  Kdlari,  Nird,  Mas- 
warn,  Sharusan,^  Bania,  Mimhal,  Kambdya,  Sub^ra,  Sabd^,  and 
Saimiir.*  In  that  part  of  the  sea  which  is  comprised  in  the  present 
section,  there  are  the  isle  of  S^,  the  two  rocks  of  Easair  and 
'Awair,  that  of  Dardur,  the  island  of  Debal,  in  which  the  town  of 
Kaskihar,  is  situated ;  Illi|a:  isles  of  Aubkin,  Mind,  Eulam-mali,  and 
Sindan.  All  these  countries  are  inhabited  by  people  of  different 
religions,  customs,  and  manners.  We  will  state  all  that  we  have 
ascertained  for  certain  on  this  subject,  confiding  in  Divine  help. 

The  beginning  of  this  section  comprises,  starting  from  the  east, 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  towards  the  south  the  town  of 
DebaL  This  is  a  populous  place,  but  its  soU  is  not  fertile,  und  it 
produces  scarcely  any  trees  except  the  date-palm.  The  highlands 
are  arid  and  the  plains  sterile.  Houses  are  built  of  clay  and  wood, 
but  the  place  is  inhabited  only  because  it  is  a  station  for  the  vessels  of 
Sind  and  other  countries.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  and  is  conducted  with  much  intelligence.  Ships  laden  with 
the  productions  of  'XJmdn,  and  the  vessels  of  China  and  India  come  to 
BebaL  They  bring  stuffs  and  other  goods  from  China,  and  the  per- 
fomes  and  aromatics  of  India.  The  inhabitants  of  Debal,  who  are 
generally  rich,  buy  these  goods  in  the  bulk,  and  store  them  until  the 
vessels  are  gone  and  they  become  scarce.  Then  they  begin  to  sell,  and 
fo  tipyi^^g  into  the  country,  putting  their  money  out  on  interest,  or 
employing  it  as  may  seem  best.     Going  towards  the  west  there  are 

1  The  Nubian  Geographer's  list  is  as  follows  : — ^Eia,  Kir,  Ermaiil,  Band,  Casr-band, 
Uzabnr,  Haiir,C&mbele,  Manh&bere,  Dabil,  Nirun,  Fairuza,  Mansdra,  Eandan,  Asfaca, 
Barec,  Masurgian,  Fardan,  Kircaian,  Cadira,  Basmac,  Tuberan,  Moltan,  Giandiir, 
Sandur,  Dar,  Atre,  C&lere,  Bascera,  Mcsuain,  Sadusan,  Bania,  M&mebel,  £amb&ia, 
Sob&ra,  Sandan,  Saimur,  Fahalf&hara,  Kascc,  Sarusan,  Kusa,  Kased,  Sura,  Nodba, 
Hdiyac,  Falon,  Caliron,  and  Belin.    {Otographia  NubiensiSf  pp.  56,  67). 

*  ["  Manjkbaii,"  Bod.  MS.] 

»  [Generally  spelt  "  Mansfiria"  by  Idrisi.] 

*  [This  is  the  **Annari"  of  the  other  geographers;  and  one  of  the  Bod.  MSS. 
afbrds  some  warrant  for  so  reading  it  here.] 

»  ["  Sad<is&n,"  Bod.  MSS.] 

*  [Here  the  Bod.  MSS.  add  the  following  names — "  As&wal,  Falkamln,  B&sak, 
AsaniJi,  and  Loaha  (or  Kosha)."] 
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six  miles  between  i^e  mouth  of  the  great  Mihiin  and  Debal.  From 
Debal  to  Nirun,  on  the  west  of  the  Mihr^,  three  days'  journey. 
Nirun  is  half  way  between  Debal  and  Mansura,  and  people  going 
from  one  town  to  the  other  here  cross  the  river. 

Nirun  is  a  town  of  little  importance,  but  it  is  fortified,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  rich.  Trees  are  rare.  From  hence  to  Mansuia 
rather  more  than  three  days. 

Mansura,  the  city  last  mentioned,  is  surrounded  by  a  branch  of 
the  Mihrdn,  although  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  riyer.  It  is  on 
the  west  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  which  flows  from  its 
source  to  Edlari,  a  town  situated  one  days'  journey  firom  Mansura. 
At  Kalarf  it  divides — the  principal  branch  nms  towards  Mansura, 
the  other  flows  northward  as  far  as  Sharusdn  [Sadusan],  it  then  tiuns 
westwards  and  rejoins  the  chief  stream,  forming  henceforward  only 
one  river.  The  junction  takes  place  twelve  miles  below  Mansura. 
The  Mihrdn  passes  on  to  Nirun,  and  then  flows  into  the  sea. 
Mansura  occupies  a  space  of  a  mile  square.  The  climate  is  hot 
The  country  produces  dates  and  sugar-canes  in  abundance.  There 
are  hardly  any  other  fruits,  if  we  except  one,  a  sort  of  fruit  called 
laimun,  as  big  as  an  apple  and  of  a  very  sour  taste,  and  another 
which  resembles  the  peach  both  in  shape  and  taste.  Mansura  was 
built  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Al  Mansur,  of  the  'Abbdside 
family,  This  prince  gave  his  name  ("the  victorious")  to  four 
different  cities,  as  a  good  augury  that  they  might  stand  for  ever. 
The  first  was  Baghdad  in  'Irak ;  the  second,  Mansiira  in  SinS ; 
the  third,  Al  Masisa,  on  the  Mediterranean;  the  fourth,  4pt  oC 
Mesopotamia.  That  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  great, 
populous,  rich,  and  commercial.  Its  environs  are  fertile.  The 
buildings  are  constructed  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  plaster.  It  is  a 
place  of  recreation  and  of  pleasure.  Trade  flourishes.  The  basars 
are  filled  with  people,  and  well  stocked  with  goods.  The  lower 
classes  wear  the  Persian  costume,  but  the  princes  wear  tunics,  and 
allow  their  hair  to  grow  long  like  the  princes  of  India.  The  money 
is  silver  and  copper.  The  weight  of  the  drachma  (dfndr)  is  five 
times  that  of  the  (ordinary)  drachma.  The  Tatariyu  coins  also  aw 
current  here.  Fish  is  plentiful,  meat  is  cheap,  ajid  foreign  and 
native  fruits  abound.    The  name  of  this  city  in  Indian  is  Mirmdn, 
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It  is  considered  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Sind,  like  Debal,  Nfrun, 
Bania,  Kdlarf,  Atri,  Sharusdn,  Jandaur,  ManMbarf  [Manjabari], 
Basmak  and  Mult4n. 

Bdnia  is  a  little  town.  The  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  blood  and 
are  rich.  Living  here  is  cheap  and  agreeable.  From  Banfa  to 
Mansiiira,  three  days,  to  Mamhal  six,  to  Debal  two.  From  hence  to 
Mamhal  and  Elambdya  the  country  is  nothing  but  a  marine  strand, 
without  habitations  and  almost  without  water;  consequently,  it  is 
impafisable  for  travellers.. 

Mamhal  is  situated  between  Sind  and  India.  Upon  the  confines 
of  the  desert  just  mentioned  there  dwells  a  hardy  race  called  Mand 
[Med].  They  graze  their  flocks  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
MamhaL  These  people  are  numerous.  They  have  many  horses  and 
camels,  and  they  extend  their  incursions  as  far  as  Dur  [Alor]  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mihrdn,  and  sometimes  they  penetrate  even  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Ms^krdn. 

Bur  [Alor]  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mihr^,  which  runs  to 
the  west  of  the  town.  It  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  Multdn  as  regards  size.  From  thence  to  Basmak,  three 
days;  to  Atri  [Annarf],  four  days ;  6md  from  thence  to  Kalarf,  two 
days. 

Edlarf,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Mihrdn,  is  a  pretty  town,  well 
fortified,  and  is  a  busy  trading  place.  Near  it  the  Mihran  separates 
iato  two  branches ;  the  largest  runs  towards  the  west  as  far  as  the 
vicinity  of  Mansuria,  which  is  on  the  west  bank;  the  other  runs 
ftQnrazds  the  north-west,  then  to  the  north,  and  then  towards  the  west. 
Both  again  imite  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  below  Mansuria. 
Although  this  town  [Kalarf]  is  some  distance  out  of  the  regular 
route,  still  it  is  much  frequented  in  consequence  of  the  profitable 
trade  carried  on  with  the  inhabitants.  From  hence  to  Mansura  is  a 
hard  day's  journey  of  forty  miles.  From  Kdlarf  to  Sharusdn,  three 
days. 

Sharusdn  [Saddsan]  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  for  the  number  of 
its  fountains  and  canals,  for  the  abundance  of  its  productions  and 
for  its  rich  commerce.  It  is  much  resorted  to.  From  Sharusan  to 
lianh^bari  [Manjabarf],  a  town  placed  in  a  hollow,  well  built,  of  a 
pleasant  aspect,  surrounded  with  gardens,  fountains,  and  running 
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waters,  the  distance  is  three  days.  From  the  latter  place  to  Ffrabuz,^ 
six  days.  From  Manhabarf  to  Debal,  two  days.  In  going  from 
Debal  to  Firabuz  the  road  passes  by  Manh4barf,  and  between  the«e 
two  places  it  runs  through  Ehur,  a  small  but  populous  town. 

Firabuz '  is  a  town  of  which  the  inhabitants  axe  rich.  They  carry 
on  a  good  trade,  they  are  men  of  their  word  and  enemies  of  fraud, 
and  they  are  generous  and  charitable.  It  belongs  to  the  province  of 
Makrdn,  as  do  the  towns  of  Kfr,  Darak,  Hdsik  (mhabited  by  schism- 
atics). Bah,  Band,  Easr-band,  Asfaka,  Fahlafiahra,  Maskan,  Tiz,  and 
Balbak. 

Makran  is  a  vast  country,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  desert  and 
poor.  The  largest  of  its  towns  is  Kf rusf,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Multdn.  Palm-trees  are  plentiful  there ;  the  land  is  cultivated,  and 
and  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on.  On  the  west  of  it  lies  Tiz, 
a  small  sea-port  much  frequented  by  the  vessels  of  Firs,  as  well  as 
by  those  which  come  from  the  country  of'Uman  and  the  isle  of 
Klsh,  which  is  situated  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  a  long  day's  sail 
distance.  From  Tiz  to  Kfr  [Kfz],  five  days.  From  Kir  to  Ffrabuz, 
two  long  days'  journey. 

Between  Kir  [Kiz]  and  Arma'd  there  are  two  districts  which  touch 
each  other ;  one  called  Rjihun  depends  on  Mansuriei,  and  the  other 
named  Kalwdn  is  a  dependency  of  Makran.  These  two  districts  are 
tolerably  fertile,  and  they  produce  a  few  dates,  but  the  inhabitants 
rely  mainly  on  their  flocks.  Whoever  wishes  to  go  from  Firabuz 
to  Makran  must  pass  by  Kfr.  From  thence  to  Armail,  a  depen- 
dency of  Makran,  two  days'  journey. 

Armdil  is  nearly  as  large  as  Ffrabuz.  It  is  well  peopled,  and  ito 
environs  are  pleasant.  The  inhabitants  are  rich.  From  Armalil  to 
Kanbalf,  two  days'  journey.  Kanbalf  competes  with  Armail  in 
resj^ect  of  size,  wealth,  and  population.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  tlie  sea.  Both  these  places  are  situated  between  Debal 
and  Makrdn. 

Darak  is  a  populous  trading  town,  three  days'  journey  from  Ffra- 
buz. South-west  of  Darak  there  is  a  high  mountain,  which  is  called 
the  mountain  of  salt,  because  nearly  all  the  water  which  runs  from 

1  [Eannazbtir.    See  Note  A.  in  Appx.] 
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dine.     There  are  habitations  here.     From  Darak  to  Edsak, 
ays'  journey. 

inhabitants  of  Bdsak  are  schismatics.  Their  territory  is 
[  into  two  districts,  one  called  Al  Kharuj,  the  other  Kir 
The  sugar-cane  is  much  cultivated,  aud  a  considerable  trade 
ed  on  in  a  sweetmeat  called  faniz,  which  is  made  here.  The 
!ion  of  sugar  aud  the  manufacture  of  this  sweetmeat  are 
vely  pursued  at  Maskan  and  in  the  district  of  Easrdn.  The 
of  Maskan,  Jauran,  and  Tubaran,  are  for  the  most  part 
itics.  The  territory  of  Mdskan  joins  that  of  Eirmdn.  The 
ants  have  a  great  reputation*  for  courage.  They  have  date 
amels,  cereab,  and  the  fruits  of  cold  countries.  The  people 
cran  speak  Persian  and  a  dialect  peculiar  to  the  .province, 
rear  the  tunic,  the  gown  with  sleeves,  the  cloak,  waistcloth, 
i  mantle  embroidered  with  gold,  like  the  inhabitants  of  ^Lrak 
rsia. 

[ifahra,  Asfaka,  Band,  and  Easri-band  are  dependencies  of 
I,  which  resemble  each  other  very  much  in  point  of  size,  the 
and  extent  of  their  trade,  and  the  state  of  their  population, 
■"ahlafahra  to  Basak,  two  days.  From  Fahlafahra  to  Asfaka, 
fs.  From  Asfaka  to  Band,  one  day  towards  the  west.  From 
to  Darak,  three  days.  From  Band  to  Easri-band,  one  day. 
SLaari-bahd  to  Eia,  four  days.  From  Mansuria  to  Tubardn, 
ifteen  days. 

rran  [Turan]  is  near  Fahraj,  which  belongs  to  Eirman.  It 
il  fortified  town,  and  is  siiaated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the 
ixae  (Tubardn),  which  are  cultivated  and  fertile.  From  hence 
an,  a  commercial  town,  the  environs  of  which  are  well  popu- 
>ur  days.  Efrkdyan  lies  to  the  west  of  Farddn,  on  the  road 
xan.  The  country  is  well  populated  and  is  very  fertile.  The 
ows  here  and  divers  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  but  palms  are  not  to 
id.  From  Tubaran  to  Mustah,'  a  town  in  the  midst  of  the 
where  many  camels  aud  sheep  are  bred,  three  days.  From 
a  to  Multdn,  on  the  borders  of  Sind,  ten  days, 
an  is  close  upon  India ;  some  authors,  indeed,  place  it  in  that 
'.     It  equals  Mansura  in  size,  and  is  called  "  the  house  of 

1  [«  Maaka,"  Bod.  MS.] 
I.  6 
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gold."     There  is  an  idol  here,  which  is  highly  venerated  by  the 
Indians,  who  come  on  pilgrimages  to  visit  it  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  and  make  offerings  of  valuables,  ornaments, 
and  immense  quantities  of  perfumes.     This  idol  is  surrounded  by 
its  servants  and  slaves,  who  feed  and  dress  upon  the  produce  of  these 
rich  offerings.     It  is  in  the  human  form  with  four  sides,*  and  is  . 
sitting  upon  a  seat  made  of  bricks  and  plaster.     It  is  entirely  covered 
with  a  skin  like  red  morocco,  so  that  the  eyes  only  are  visible.    Some 
maintain  that  the  interior  is  made  of  wood,  but  others  deny  this. 
However  it  may  be,  the  body  is  entirely  covered.    The  eyes  are 
formed  of  precious  stones,  and  upon  its  head  there  is  a  golden  crown 
set  with  jewels.     It  is,  as  we  have  said,  square,  and  its  arms,  below 
the  elbows,  seem  to  be  four  in  number.     The  temple  of  this  idol  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Multan,  in  the  most  frequented  bazar.    It 
is  a  dome-shaped  building.     The  upper  part  of  the  dome  is  gilded, 
and  the  dome  and  the  gates  are  of  great  solidity.     The  columns  are 
very  lofty  and  the  walls  coloured.     Around  the  dome  are  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  attendants  of  the  idol,  and  of  those  who  live  upon  the 
produce  of  that  worship  of  which  it  is  the  object.     There  is  no  idol  . 
in  India  or  in  Sind  which  is  more  highly  venerated.     The  people  - 
make  it  the  object  of  a  pious  pilgrimage,  and  to  obey  it  is  a  law.    So  ' 
far  is  this  carried,  that,  when  neighbouring  princes  make  war  against 
the  country  of  Multan,  either  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  or  for 
carrying  off  the  idol,  the  priests  have  only  to  meet,  threaten  the 
aggressors  with  its  anger  and  predict  their  destruction,  and  the  j. 
assailants  at  once  renounce  their  design.      Without  this  fear  thft^ 
town  of  Multan  would  be  destroyed.     It  is  not  surprising,  then,  tibut .. 
the  inhabitants  adore  the  idol,  exalt  its  power,  and  maintain  that  ill  L 
presence  secures  divine  protection.     Being  ignorant  of  the  name  of  j  ^ 
the  man  who  set  it  up,  they  content  themselves  with  saying  that  it  i 
is  a  wonder.     Multan  is  a  large  city  commanded  by  a  citadel  whicb.; 
has  four  gates  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat.    Provisions  are  abundant^  -, 
and  the  taxes  are  light,  so  that  the  people  are  in  easy  circumstanceii ,  _ 
It  bears  the  name  of  "  the  house  of  gold  Farkh,"  because  Muham- 
mad bin  Yusuf,  brother  of  Hajjdj,  found  forty  bahiLrs  of  gold  (a*^ 

1  [*«  'EXIq  oet  de  forme  humaine  et  a  quatre  cdt^." — JoMb^rt.'] 
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Ifthir  weighs  833  minas^)  oonoealed  there  in  a  house.  Farkh  and 
Bahir  have  the  same  Bignification.  The  environs  of  this  city  are 
^ratered  by  a  little  river  which  falls  into  the  Mihrdn  of  Sind. 

At  one  mile  from  Multan  is'  Jandur  [Jand-rud] — a  collection  of 
farts  strongly  built,  very  high,  and  well  supplied  with  fresh  water. 
Tlie  governor  passes  the  spring  time  and  his  holidays  here.  Ibn 
Eaokal  states  that  in  his  time  the  governor  used  to  go  eveiy  Friday 
from  these  castles  to  Mult^  mounted  upon  an  elephant,  according 
to  an  ancient  usage.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  Musul- 
tttn,  so  also  is  the  judicial  authority  and  the  civil  administration. 

Sandur  is  situated  three  days'  journey  south  of  Multan.  It  is 
&II10US  for  its  trade,  wealth,  sumptuous  ap|)arel,  and  the  abundance 
which  prevails  on  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  considered  to 
torn  part  of  India,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which 
hUs  into  the  Mihrdn  above  Samand.  Groing  from  Multan  towards 
tiie  north  there  is  a  desert  which  extends  as  far  as  the  eastern 
boondary  of  Tubardn.  From  MuMn  to  the  vicinity  of  Mansura 
the  country  is  occupied  by  a  warlike  race,  called  Nadha.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  tribes  scattered  about  between  Tubaran 
Hakran,  Multan,  and  Mansura,  like  the  Berber  nomads.  The 
Xadhas  have  peculiar  dwellings,  and  marshes  in  which  they  take 
lefuge,  on  the  west  of  the  Mihran.  They  possess  excellent 
camels,  and,  particularly,  a  sort  which  they  breed,  called  Karah. 
This  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  Khurasdn  and  the  rest  of  Persia. 
It  resembles  the  camel  of  Balkh  and  the  female  camel  of  Samar- 
kand, for  it  is  of  good  temper  and  has  two  humps ;  not  like  the 
camels  of  our  countries,  which  have  only  one.  From  Mansura  to 
Ae  confines  of  Nadha  six  days.  From  the  confines  of  Nadlia  to 
the  city  of  Kfr  [Kiz]  about  ten  days.  From  Nadha  to  Tiz,  at  the 
otremity  of  Makran,  sixteen  days.  The  town  which  the  Nadhas 
Bost  frequent  for  buying,  selling,  and  other  matters,  is  Kandail. 
Kir  Kayan  is  a  district  known  by  the  name  of  Ail,'  inhabited 
by  Musnlmans  and  other  people  dependant  on  the  Nadhas  of  whom 

'  [^  The  mina  is  a  weight  of  about  two  pounds.  Our  author  in  order  to  explain 
flte  meaning  of  farkh,  emplop  the  term  bah&r,  the  yalue  of  which  it  is  unfortunately 
fiffienlt  to  determine." — Jaubert,] 

'  [''Xot  Abil.  Our  two  MSS.  agree  in  the  orthography  of  this  name,  which 
iet«tt  to  be  of  Turkish  origin." — Jaubert."] 
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we  have  just  spoken.  The  country  produces  com,  raisins,  fruits, 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep.  It  bears  the  name  of  Aid,  because  a  man 
of  that  name  conquered  it  (in  ancient  times),  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  prosperity.    From  Kandad  to  Mansura  about  ten  days. 

The  towns  of  Khur  Eakhlia,  Eusa,  and  Eadird  belong  to  Sind. 
The  last  two  are  about  equal  in  size,  and  carry  on  some  trade  with 
the  Nadhas.  On  Tubardn  there  are  dependent-^Mahyak,  Efr  Kayan, 
Sura,  Fardan,  Kashr^,  and  Mdsurj^n.  Between  Tubaran  and  Man- 
sura there  are  vast  deserts.,  and  on  the  norlli,  towards  Sijistan,  there 
are  countries  which  are  equally  barren,  and  which  are  difficult  of 
access. 

Masurjdn  is  a  well-peopled  commercial  town,  surrounded  with 
villages,  and  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Tubaran,  from 
which  town  it  is  forty-two  miles  distant  From  Masurjdn  to  Darak- 
yamuna,  141  miles  is  the  computed  distance.  From  Darak-yimuna 
to  Firabuz  or  Ffrabus,  175  miles. 

The  countries  of  India  which  touch  upon  Sind  are — M^mhal, 
Kambaya,  Subara,  Ehdbfrun,  Sind^,  Masuya,  Saimur,  and  the  mari- 
time isles  of  Aubkfn,  Mand,  Eulam-Malf,  and  Sindan.  The  towns 
of  India  are  very  numerous ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Mamhal,  Eainbaya,  Subara,  Asdwal,  Janawal,  Sindan,  Saimur,  J^- 
dur,  Sandur,  Eumala ;  in  the  desert :  Ealbata,  Aughasht,  Nahrw^ 
and  Lahawar. 

Mamhal  is  by  some  numbered  among  the  cities  of  India;  by 
others  among  those  of  Sind.     It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
desert  which  stretches  between  Eambaya,  Debal,  and  Bania.    K  ^ 
is  a  town  of  moderate  importance  on  the  route  of  travellers  pass- 
ing from  Sind  to  India.    But  little  trade  is  carried  on  here.    The  "^ 
environs  are  peopled,  and  produce  small  quantities  of  fruit;  bol' 
there  are  numerous  flocks.     From  hence  to  Mansura,  through  Banili  -■ 
is  considered  nine  days.     From  Mamhal  to  Etunbdya,  five  days.  ^ 

Eambaya  stands  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  very  pretty.    B  ^ 
is  well  known  as  a  naval  station.    Merchandise  from  every  country  ^ 
is  found  here,  and  is  sent  on  from  hence  to  other  countries.     It  il  ' 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay,  where  vessels  can  enter  and  cast  andhor.  *^ 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  there  is  a  fine  fortress  erected  hf'^ 
the  government  of  India  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  inhabitants  aC^^ 

?« 
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I  island  of  Elsh.  From  Eambdya  to  the  isle  of  Aubkfn,  two-and- 
alf  days*  saiL  From  Aubkin  to  Debal,  two  days.  Eambdya 
fertile  in  wheat  and  rice.  Its  mountains  prodace  the  Indian 
iL  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters  (Baddhists).  From  hence  to 
i  island  of  Hand,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  thieves,  the  passage 
six  miles.  To  Eulf  on  the  shore,  also  six  miles ;  and  to  Subara, 
int  five  days. 

^ilbdra  is  situated  one-and-a-half  mile  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  popu- 
B,  busy  town,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  entrepdts  of  India, 
ey  fish  for  pearls  here.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Bdra,  a  small 
md,  on  which  some  cocoa-nut  trees  and  the  costus  grow.  From 
bdra  to  Sind&n  is  considered  five  days. 

Sindin  is  a  mile-and-a-half  from  the  sea.  It  is  populous,  and  the 
jple  are  noted  for  their  industry  and  intelligence.  They  are  rich 
i  of  a  warlike  temper.  The  town  is  large,  and  has  an  extensive 
imieroe  both  in  exports  and  imports.  East  of  Sinddn  there  is  an 
md  bearing  the  same  name  and  dependent  on  India.  It  is  large 
i  well  cultivated,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  kand,  and  rattan  grow 

^aimiir,  five  days  from  Sind^,  is  a  large  well-built  town.  Cocoa- 
t  trees  grow  here  in  abundance ;  henna  also  grows  here,  and  the 
untains  produce  many  aromatic  plants,  which  are  exported. 
P^ve  miles  by  sea  (from  Kulam  Malf)  lies  the  island  of  Malf, 
ich  is  large  and  pretty.  It  is  an  elevated  plateau,  but  not  very 
ly,  and  is  covered  with  vegetation.  The  pepper  vine  grows  in 
}  island,  as  in  Eandarfna  and  Jirbatan,  but  it  is  found  nowhere 
i  bat  in  these  three  places.  It  is  a  shrub,  having  a  tnmk  like 
k  of  the  vine ;  the  leaf  is  like  the  convolvulus,  but  longer ;  it 
rs  grapes  like  those  of  the  Shabuka,  each  bunch  of  which  is 
Itered  by  a  leaf  which  curls  over  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  White 
»per  is  what  is  gathered  as  it  begins  to  ripen,  or  even  before.  Ibn 
urdidba  states  that  the  leaves  curl  over  the  bunches  to  protect 
m  frt>m  the  rain,  and  that  they  return  to  their  natural  position 
en  the  rain  is  over — a  surprising  fact  I 

^mmbdya,  Subte^  Sinddn,  and  Saimur  form  part  of  India.  The 
i  named  belongs  to  a  country  whose  king  is  called  Balh^  :  his 
igdom  is  vasty  well-peopled,  commercial,  and  fertile.     It  pays 
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heavy  taxes,  so  that  the  king  is  immensely  rich.     Many  aromaticf 
and  perfumes  are  produced  in  this  country. 

The  name  (or  rather  the  title)  of  Balh^d  means  king  of  kings, 
It  is  hereditary  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where,  when  s 
king  ascends  a  throne  he  takes  the  name  of  his  predecessor  and 
transmits  it  to  his  heir.  This  is  a  regular  custom  from  which  these 
people  never  depart  There  is  the  same  rule  with  the  kings  ol 
Nubia,  Zanj,  Ghana,  Persia,  and  in  the  Boman  empire,  in  respect  ol 
the  hereditary  descent  of  names.  The  work  of  'Ubaidu-llah  Ibn 
Khurdddba  contains  a  passage  concerning  this  which  is  worth  quo- 
tation : — "  Kings,"  he  says,  "  generally  bear  hereditary  titles, — ^thus 
those  of  China  have  been  called  Bdghbugh  (or  Baghbun)  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  title  descends  in  regular  order.  Among  the  kings  of 
India  there  are  the  Balhar^,  Jaba,  Tafir,  Hazr  [Juzr]  'A'bat,  Dumi 
[Bahmi]  and  E^run.  These  names  are  taken  only  by  the  prince 
who  reigns  over  the  province  or  country,  no  other  has  any  right  to 
assume  them,  but  whoever  reigns  takes  the  name.  Among  the 
Turks,  the  Tibetans,  and  the  Khazars,  the  king  is  called  Khakan,  but 
among  the  Khizlij  he  takes  the  title  of  Khai  Khuya  which  is  here- 
ditary. In  the  Ranah  the  kings  are  called  Fanjab.  In  the  Boman 
empire  they  take  the  title  of  Cwsar,  which  descends  upon  all  those 
who  wield  the  supreme  power.  Among  the  Aghzaz  they  are  called 
Shai  Sha,  or  king  of  kings,  a  title  hereditary  like  the  rest  Finally, 
among  the  Persians  they  are  called  E^lsra  [Chosroes].  Among  the 
people  who  dwell  in  the  Sud^  the  names  of  the  kings  are  derived 
from  their  countries, — ^thus  the  ruler  of  Ghana  is  called  Ghana,  the 
king  of  Kaugha  is  called  Eaugha.     But  enough  upon  this  subject." 

Among  the  towns  of  India  comprised  in  the  present  section  are 
EJiabirun  and  Asawal,  both  of  them  populous,  commercial,  rich, 
industrious,  and  productive  of  useful  articles.  At  the  time  we  write, 
the  Musulmans  have  made  their  way  into  the  greater  part  of  these 
countries  and  have  conquered  them.  Please  CJod  we  will  hereafter 
descrilx)  those  which  are  on  their  frontiers  and  some  others. 

Eionxn  Section. — Tlie  present  section  cont'uns  a  description  of 
j^rt  of  the  coast  of  India,  comprising  Banih  [Baruch],  Sindapur, 
IVina  [Tanna],  Kanilarina,  Jirbatdn,  Kalkayan,  Luluwd,  Kanja^ 
Saniandirun, — and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Dulaka,  Janawal^ 
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Xahrwar^  Kandahar,  Eomala,  Ealbata  and  Aghnshta,  on  the 
borders  of  the  deserts ;  Kdbul,  Ehawas,  Hasak,  Muridas,  Madiydr, 
Tatta,  Dadah  [Darh],  Manibdr  [Malabar],  Malwa.  Niy^t,  Atrds^, 
Nija,  Kashmir  the  Lower,  Maidara,  Kdrmut,  Kashmir  the  Upper, 
Eananj,  Bastdna,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea,  Mallan,  Balbak, 
Tarw^klij,  Masnaha  and  Samanddr.  We  shall  describe  all  these 
countries  without  omitting  anything  remarkable  or  curious  that  they 
may  afford. 

Baruh  [Baruch,  Broach]  is  a  large  handsome  town,  well-built  of 
bricks  and  plaster.  The  inhabitants  are  rich  and  engaged  in  trade, 
and  they  fireely  enter  upon  speculations  and  distant  expeditions.  It 
is  a  port  for  the  vessels  coming  from  China,  as  it  is  also  for  those  of 
SiAd.  From  hence  to  Saimur  is  considered  two  days'  journey,  and 
to  Nahrwdra  eight  days  through  a  flat  country  where  they  travel  in 
carnages  on  wheels.  In  all  Nahrwdra  and  its  environs  there  is 
no  other  mode  ortravelling  except  in  chariots  drawn  by  oxen  under 
the  control  of  a  driver.  These  carriages  are  fitted  with  harness  and 
traces,  and  are  used  for  the  carriage  of  goods. 

Between  Baruh  and  Nahrwdra  there  are  two  towns,  one  called 
Handwal  (or  Janawal),  the  other  Diilaka.  They  are  about  equal  in 
size,  and  are  somewhat  less  than  a  day's  journey  distant  from  each 
other.  Dulaka  is  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  flows  into  the  sea, 
fonning  an  estuary,  on  the  west  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Baruh, 
(the  name  of  which  is  also  pronounced  Barus),  Both  these  towns 
stand  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains  which  lie  to  the  north,  and 
which  are  called  ITndaran,*  they  are  of  a  white  colour  approaching 
to  yellow.  The  kand  grows  here  as  well  as  a  few  cocoa  nut  trees. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Handwal  (or  Janawal)  stands  the  town  of  Asawal,' 
which  is  very  much  like  the  other  two  both  in  size  and  in  the  con- 
dition of  its  population.     A  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  all  three. 

Nahrwdra  is  governed  by  a  great  prince  who  bears  the  tiUe  of 
Balhard.  He  has  troops  and  elephants ;  he  worships  the  idol 
Buddha ;  wears  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  and  dresses  in  rich 
i^ufb.  He  rides  a  good  deal  on  horseback,  but  especially  once  a 
week  when  he  goes  out  attended  only  by  women,  one  hundred  in 

»  [Vindh ja  ?] 

>  ^Te»&wal"  18  the  old  name  of  Ahmadabad.    Bird's  Guzerat,  IS7. 
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number,  richly  clad,  wearing  rings  of  gold  and  silver  npon  their  feet 
and  hands,  and  their  hair  in  curls.  They  engage  in  varions  games 
'  and  in  sham  fights,  while  their  king  marches  at  their  head.  The 
ministers  and  the  commanders  of  the  troops  never  accompany  the 
king  except  when  he  marches  against  rebels,  or  to  repulse  encroach- 
ments made  upon  his  territories  by  neighbouring  kings.  He  has 
numerous  elephants,  and  these  constitute  the  chief  strength  of  his 
army.  His  power  is  hereditary,  so  also  is  his  title  Balhara,  which 
signifies  hing  of  kings.  The  town  of  Nahrw^ra  is  frequented  by 
large  numbers  of  Musulman  traders  who  go  there  on  business. 
They  are  honourably  received  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and 
find  protection  and  safety. 

The  Indians  are  naturally  inclined  to  justice,  and  never  deptot 
from  it  in  their  actions.  Their  good  faith,  honesty  and  fidelity  to 
their  engagements  are  well  known,  and  they  are  so  famous  for 
these  qualities  that  people  flock  to  their  country  from  eveiy  side ; 
hence  the  country  is  flourishing  and  their  condition  prosperous. 
Among  other  characteristic  marks  of  their  love  of  truth  and  horror 
of  vice,  the  following  is  related: — ^When  a  man  has  a  right  to 
demand  anything  of  another,  and  he  happens  to  meet  him,  he  has 
only  to  draw  a  circular  line  upon  the  ground  and  to  make  his 
debtor  enter  it,  which  the  latter  never  fails  to  do,  and  the  debtor 
cannot  leave  this  circle  without  satisfying  his  creditor,  or  obtaining 
the  remission  of  the  debt. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nahrwdra  live  upon  rice,  peas,  beans,  haricots, 
lentils,  mash,  fish,  and  animals  that  have  died  a  natural  death,  for 
they  never  kill  winged  or  other  animals.  They  have  a  great  vene- 
ration for  oxen,  and  by  a  privilege  confined  to  the  species,  they 
inter  them  after  death.  When  these  animals  are  enfeebled  by  age, 
and  are  unable  to  work,  they  free  them  from  all  labour  and  provide 
them  with  food  witliout  exacting  any  return. 

The  people  of  India  bum  their  dead  and  do  not  raise  tombs  for 
them.  When  the  king  dies  they  construct  a  vehicle  of  an  appro- 
priate size,  and  raised  about  two  palms  above  the  groimd.  On  this 
they  place  the  bier  surmounted  by  the  crown,  and  the  corpse,  clad  in 
all  its  funeral  ornaments,  being  laid  upon  the  bier,  it  is  dragged  by 
slaves  all  round  the  city.     The  head  is  uncovered  and  the  haii 
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diagB  upon  the  ground.    This  is  done  that  every  one  may  see  (the 
oorpse),  and  a  herald  goes  before  uttering,  in  the  Indian  language, 
words  of  'wbich  the  following  is  the  sense, — ^'Teople  I  behold  your 
king,  BO  and  so  by  name,  son  of  so  and  so.    He  lived  happily  and 
mightily  for  so  many  years.     He  is  no  more,  and  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed has  escaped  firom  his  hands.    Nothing  now  remains  to  him 
and  he  "will  feel  no  more  pain.     Bemember,  he  has  shown  you  the 
way  which  you  must  follow."    This  being  said,  when  all  the  cere- 
monies are  concluded,  they  take  the  corpse  to  the  place  where  the 
bodies  of  kings  are  burnt,  and  commit  it  to  the  flames.     These 
people  do  not  grieve  and  lament  very  much  on  these  occasions.     In 
all  the  countries  of  Hind  and  Sind  there  are  Musulmans  and  they 
bury  their  dead  secretly  by  night  in  Iheir  houses,  but  like  the 
Indians  they  do  not  give  way  to  long  lamentations. 

In  the  country  of  the  Balhard  concubinage  is  permitted  with  all 
penons  except  married  women.  Thus  a  man  may  have  intercourse 
with  his  daughter,  his  sister,  or  his  aunts,  provided  they  be  un- 
mairied 

Opposite  the  sea-port  town  of  Baruh  lies  the  island  of  MuUan, 
which  produces  pepper  in  large  quantities,  and  is  two  days'  journey 
from  Sinddn.  From  Sinddn  to  Balbak  is  also  two  days.  Balbak 
produces  cocoa  nuts,  figs,  bananas,  and  rice.  It  is  here  that  vessels 
diange  their  courses  for  the  different  islands  of  India.  From 
I  henoe  to  the  place  called  Cheat  Abyss  they  reckon  two  days.  From 
the  island  of  Balbak  to  that  of  Sarandib  is  one  day  or  more. 

From  the  town  of  Baruh,  along  the  coast,  to  Sinddbur  four  days. 
Sindibur  is  situated  on  a  great  gulf  where  ships  oast  anchor.  It 
is  a  commercial  town,  and  contains  fine  buildings  and  rich  bazars. 
From  hence  to  B4na  [Tdnna]  upon  the  coast  four  days. 

Bana  [Tanna]  is  a  pretty  town  upon  a  great  gulf  where  vessels 
anchor  and  from  whence  they  set  sail.  In  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains the  kana  and  tabdshir  grow.  The  roots  of  the  kan£  which  are 
gathered  here  are  transported  to  the  east  and  to  the  west.  The 
ttbufair  ia  adulterated  by  mixing  it  with  ivory  cinders,  but  the  real 
article  is  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  reed  called  sharki^  as  we 
liave  already  said.    From  Bana  [Tanna]  to  FandarSna^  is  four  days' 

1  [*<  Kandarina"  in  p.  86.] 
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journey.  Fandarlna  is  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which 
comes  from  Manibar  [Malabar]  where  vessels  from  India  and  Sind 
cast  anchor.  The  inhabitants  are  rich,  the  markets  well  supplied,  and 
trade  flourishing.  North  of  this  town  there  is  a  very  high  mountain 
covered  with  trees,  villages,  and  flocks.  The  cardamom  grows  here, 
and  forms  the  staple  of  a  considerable  trade.  It  grows  like  the 
grains  of  hemp,  and  the  grains  are  enclosed  in  pods.  From  Fanda- 
rina  to  Jirbatan,  a  populous  town  on  a  little  river,  is  five  days.  It 
is  fertile  in  rice  and  grain,  and  supplies  provisions  to  the  markets 
of  Sarandfb.  Pepper  grows  in  the  neighbouring  moimtains.  From 
Jirbatan  to  Sanji  and  Eaikasar  two  days.  These  are  maritime 
towns  near  to  each  other ;  the  neighbourhood  produces  rice  and  com. 
From  hence  to  Kilkayan  one  day.  From  Elilkay^  to  Lulu  and  to 
Eanja  one  day.  The  vicinity  is  fertile  in  rice  and  wheat,  and  pro- 
duces sapan  wood  abundantly.  The  growth  of  this  tree  resembles 
that  of  the  oleander.  Cocoa  nut  trees  abound.  From  Eanja  to 
Samandar  thirty  miles. 

Samandar  is  a  large  town,  commercial,  and  rich,  where  there  are 
good  profits  to  be  made.  It  is  a  port  dependant  upon  Kanauj,  king 
of  this  country.  It  stands  upon  a  river  which  comes  from  the 
country  of  Kashmir.  Hice  and  various  grains,  especially  excellent 
wheat,  are  to  be  obtained  here.  Aloe  wood  is  brought  hither  from 
the  country  of  BSfamut  [Kamrup  ?]  15  days'  distance,  by  a  river  of 
which  the  waters  are  sweet.  The  aloe  wood  which  comes  from 
this  country  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  of  a  delicious  perfume.  It 
grows  in  the  mountains  of  Edran.  One  day's  sail  from  this  city 
there  is  a  large  island  well  peopled  and  frequented  by  merchants  of 
all  countries.  It  is  four  days  distant  from  the  island  of  Sarandib. 
To  the  north,  at  seven  days'  distance  from  Samanddr,  is  the  city  of 
Kashmir  the  inner,  celebrated  throughout  India,  which  is  imder  the 
rule  of  Kanauj.  From  Kashmir  to  Kdrmut  four  days.  From 
Kashmir  to  Kanauj  about  seven  days.  This  is  a  fine  commercial 
city  which  gives  its  name  to  the  king  of  the  country.  It  is  bmlt 
upon  the  banks  of  a  large  river  which  falls  into  the  Musala.' 

This  river  Musala  is  called  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Marvels, 
the  Eiver  of  Perfumes.     It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Karan,  washea 
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the  walls  of  the  town  of  Agnand,  passes  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Limiya,  then  by  the  town  of  Kilkay^,  and  at  length  falls  into  the 
sea.     Many  aromatics  are  produced  upon  its  hanks,  as  its  name 
indicates.     Between  Basnand  and  Kashmir  the  outer,  there  are  four 
days  journey.     Kashmir  is  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities.     Its  inhabitants  war  with  the  infidel  Turks,  and 
they  often  8u£fer  injury  from  the  Khizilji  Turks.    Atrdsa,  which 
stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Indian  Ganges,^  is  four  days  journey 
from  Eashmfr  the  outer.     It  is  large,  well-built,  well  watered,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  places  of  Kanauj,  the  limits  of  which  extend  as 
iar  as  ELabul  and  Lahdwar.     The  Kanauj  is  a  king  who  has  numer- 
ous armies  under  his  command,  a  vast  empire  and  a  great  number 
of  elephants ;  no  king  in  India  has  so  many.     His  power  and  his 
wealth  are  great,  and  his  armies  formidable.  From  Atrasa  to  Ydn^t 
[Benares?],  a  large  city,  also  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  five  days. 
From  thence  to  Madiar  on  the  Ganges  seven  days.     This  is  a  rich 
commercial  town,  populous,  and  surroimded  by  numerous  villages. 
From  thence  to  Nahrwdra  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  seven  days.     From  Madiar  to  the 
city  of  Malwa  five  days. 

Malwa  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  much  frequented.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  many  villages,  buildings,  and  farms.  Among  the 
number  of  its  dependencies  are  Dadh  (Darh)  and  Tata.  From 
Malwa  to  Dadh  four  days.  From  Dadh  to  Tata  two  days.  Labor 
is  a  country  which  joins'  the  latter.  From  Moridas  to  Tata  three 
days. 

Morfdas,  a  commercial  town,  is  a  very  strong  place,  garrisoned  by 
the  troops  of  K4bul.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  very  high 
mountain,  on  which  grow  the  kana  and  khaizuran. 

Ksindit'h^r  is  a  city  built  in  the  mountains  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  eight  days'  journey  from  Morfdas,  and  the  road  from  one 
place  to  the  other  passes  over  the  mountains.  It  is  a  considerable 
town,  and  well-peopled.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  allow  their  beards  to  grow.  Their  beards 
are  large  and  very  thick,  and  hang  down  to  their  knees.    This  has 

'  [*'  TransUted  conjecturally,  for  the  word  ib  wanting.*' — JauhertJ] 
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given  rise  to  a  proverbial  saying.  They  are  stout  in  person,  and 
wear  the  Turkish  costume.  The  country  produces  wheat,  rice, 
various  grains,  sheep,  and  oxen.  They  eat  sheep  which  have  died  a 
natural  death,  but  not  oxen,  as  we  have  already  observed.  From 
Kandah^  to  Nahrw4ra  is  five  days'  journey  in  carriages.  The 
people  of  Eandah^  are  often  at  war  with  those  of  Kabul,  which  is 
an  Indian  city,  large  and  well  built,  bordering  upon  Tukhdrist4n. 
The  mountains  produce  excellent  aloe  wood,  and  the  neighbourhood 
supplies  cocoa  nuts  and  myrobolans,  which  grow  in  the  hills,  and  of 
that  sort  which  is  called  Edbuli,  from  this  town.  In  the  lowlands 
saffix)n  is  largely  cultivated,  and  is  the  object  of  a  large  export 
trade.  It  is  a  hazardous  crop,  depending  upon  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  city  of  Eandah^  is  defended  by  a  very  strong 
citadel  built  upon  a  scarped  rock,  and  is  accessible  by  one  road 
only.  It  is  inhabited  by  Musulm4ns,  and  there  is  a  quarter  in 
which  the  infidel  Jews  dwell.  No  king  can  take  the  title  of  Sh£h 
until  he  has  been  inaugurated  at  Kabul.  According  to  an  ancient 
law,  the  assumption  of  power  must  be  made  in  that  city,  hence  it  is 
resorted  to  from  foreign  and  very  distant  countries.  In  the  fertile 
lands  of  Kdbul  a  good  deal  of  indigo  is  cultivated  of  the  very  best 
quality,  it  has  a  great  repute,  and  is  the  object  of  a  great  trade. 
Cotton  cloths  are  also  made  here,  and  are  exported  to  China, 
Khurds4n,  and  Sind.  There  are  some  well-known  iron  mines  in  the 
mountains  of  K^bul.  The  metal  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  veined— it 
becomes  very  sharp. 

Arzaldn,  Khawds,  and  Khibar  are  dependencies  of  Kabul,  with 
divers  villages  and  fortified  places.  From  K^bul  to  Khawds  four 
days.  From  Khawds  to  Hasak  five  days.  From  Hasak  to  Kabul, 
through  a  tolerably  level  country,  three  days.  From  Kdbul  to 
Kalbata  four  days.  Kalbata  and  Eiimala  are  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert  which  separates  Multdn  from  Sijistdn.  They  are  both 
towns  of  middling  size,  inhabited  by  Sindians,  Indians,  and  a  few 
natives  of  Sijistdn.  They  produce  wheat,  rice,  and  fruits  in  small 
quantities.  The  drinking  water  is  obtained  from  fountains  and 
wells.  Cotton  cloths  are  made  here,  and  sold  in  the  country  round. 
At  the  east  of  Multdn  is  the  town  of  Aughasht,  four  days'  journey 
from  Kandabar,  and  the  same  from  Multan.     A  small  quantity  of 
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kana  growls  in  the  environs.  The  inhabitants  are  few  but  rich. 
From  Anghasht  to  Bdmala  ten  days.  From  Eumala  to  Kalbata 
three  days.    From  Anghasht  to  Sandur  three  days. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  we  had  to  say  about  the  country  com- 
prised in  the  present  Section.    As  to  the  maritime  portion,  what  we 
have  already  said  about  the  islands  seems  sufficient    Nevertheless, 
it  is  well  to  know  that,  starting  from  the  island  of  Sarandfb,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  under  the  first  climate,  with  the  intention  of 
gaining  the  continent  by  the  shortest  course,  Jirbdtan^  is  the  place 
to  land  at,  for  this  is  but  little  more  than  half  a  day's  sail.    K  it  is 
necessary  to  go  towards  the  east,  the  landing  must  be  made  at 
Kaikasar,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Umri,  which  is  very 
hi^,  stretches  towards  the  north,  and  forms  a  large  reef  in  the  sea. 
From  this  reef  to  Sarandfb  is  about  four  days.    All  this  well-known 
mountain  is  covered  with  sapan  wood,  which  is  exported.    The  root 
of  the  sapan  quickly  soothes  the  pain  caused  by  the  bite  of  serpents. 

*  [This  name  is  written  "  Jirbat&n,"  and  "  Jirbatan"  previously.] 
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IX. 
A'S^RU-L  BILii^D 

OF 

ZAKARrVA  AL  KAZWfNr. 


Zakarija  sou  of  Muhammad  son  of  Mahmud  is  sumamed 
Kazwini,  from  the  town  of  Kazwin  or  Kasbin  in  Persia,  where  he 
was  bom.  He  was  not  a  traveller,  but  compiled  his  works  from 
the  writings  of  Istakhri,  Ibn  Haukal,  and  others,  whom  he  re- 
gularly cites  as  his  authorities.  His  works  were  written  just 
after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  about  661  a.h.  (1263 
A.D.)  according  to  Casiri,  or  674  (1275  a.d.)  according  to  Haji 
Khalfa.  He  has  been  called  the  Pliny  of  the  East.  He  was 
author  of  the  work  called  ^Ajdibu-l  Makhlukdt  wa  Ghardibu-l 
Maujuddt^  '*  Wonders  of  things  created,  and  marvels  of  things 
existing, ^^  also  of  the  Asdru-l  Bildd  wa  Akhbdru-l  ""Ibddy  "  Mo- 
numents of  countries,  and  memoirs  of  men."  A  few  extracts 
have  been  taken  from  the  last  work,  containing  matter  derived 
from  other  sources  than  the  books  previously  quoted. 

M.  Beinaud,  in  his  introduction  to  Aboulfeda,  ascribes  to  Kazwini 
the  authorship  of  the  work  called  '"Ajdibu-l  bulddn^  "  Wonders  of 
Countries."  He  found  the  contents  of  this  work  to  be  in  the  main 
identical  with  those  of  the  Asaru-I  bilad,  but  containing  more  bio- 
graphical notices.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  short  Persian 
account  of  a  work  called  "  Bahru-1  buldan,**'  which  is  among  Sir 
H.  Elliot's  MSS.,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  expressly  for 
him.     There  is  no  copy  of  the  work  itself  among  the  MSS., 
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though  Sir  H.  Elliot  must  once  have  had  one  in  his  possession. 
The  notice  says,  "  The  Bahru-1  buld&n  is  not  a  distinct  work,  but 
is  a  Persian  translation  of  the  i^saru-1  Bil&d  wa  Akhb&ru-l  'Ibad, 
well  known  in  the  world  by  the  name  *Ajaibu-l  buld&n,  written 
in  Arabic  by  Zakariya  bin  Muhammad  Kazwini.^^    It  is  curious, 
however,    that  the  'Aj4ibu-1  buld&i^   is   frequently  quoted  by 
Kazwini   in   the  i^saru-1  bilad,  as  being  the  work  of  Mis^ar 
bin    Muhalhil, — a    traveller   who    went    to    China  and   India 
about  331  A.H.  (942  A.D.).      Several  instances  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  following  extracts.      It  is  hard   to  believe  that 
Kazwini  thus  quoted  his  own   work,   or  that  he  would  refer 
the  authorship  of  his  own  book  to  another  person.      If  then, 
Kazwini  is  really  the  author  of  a  work  called  ^Ajdibu-1  bulddn, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  adopted  the  title  of  his 
predecessor's  work.      Mis'ar  bin  Muhalhil  is  quoted  by  Yakut 
in  his  great  Dictionary,  and  the  fragments  which  he  and  Kaz- 
wini preserved  have  been  selected  and  published  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  M.  Kurd  de  Schloezer.*     There  is  another  Persian 
translation  of  the  i^saru-1  bil&d  among  Sir  H.  Elliott's  MSS., 
bearing   the  title  "  Sairu-1  bil4d."       This    MS.   is   called  an 
"abstract,"*'  and  was  copied,  and  perhaps  "  abstracted,^'  expressly 
for  Sir   H.  Elliot,  from  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 
Bardoe  Elliott.     The  articles  relating  to  India  are  given  in  full, 
but  the  others  are  greatly  abbreviated.     This  work  is  said  to 
be  very  scarce. 

Extracts. 

K&LAM. — A  large  city  in  India.  Mis'ar  bin  Muhalhil,  who  visited 
the  place,  says  that  he  did  not  see  either  a  temple  or  an  idol  there. 
When  their  king  dies  the  people  of  the  place  choose  another  from 
China.  There  is  no  physician  in  India  except  in  this  city.  The 
buildings  are  cnrious,  for  the  pillars  are  (covered  with)  shells  from 

^  The  title  is  a  fiiTOiuite  one.  Mas'udi  cites  the  work  of  Al  J&hiz,  **Eit&ba-l  ams&r 
vi'Ajaiba-1  bald4a"  (Book  ix.)  mU  page  21. 

'  Etiiiaiid  :  Aboulfida^  oxLni.     Mtm,  sur  Vlndey  p.  23. 
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the  backs  of  fishes.  The  inhabitants  do  not  eat  fish,  nor  do  they 
slaughter  animals,  but  they  eat  carrion.  They  manufacture  clay 
vessels,  which  are  sold  in  our  cities  like  those  of  China,  but  they 
are  not  the  same,  because  the  clay  of  China  is  harder  than  that  of 
Kulam,  and  bears  the  fire  better.  The  vessels  of  Kulam  are 
blackish,  but  those  of  China  are  whiter  than  all  others.  There  are 
places  here  where  the  teak  tree  grows  to  a  very  great  height, 
exceeding  even  a  hundred  cubits.  Brazil  wood,  ratans,  and  kana 
also  grow  here  in  abundance.  Bhubarb  grows  here,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  the  Sazaju-1  Hindi,  Indian  leaf,  and  are  held  in  high 
esteem  as  a  medicine  for  the  eyes.  They  bring  here  various  sorts 
of  aloe  wood,  camphor,  and  frankincense.  Aloe  wood  is  also 
brought  hither  from  the  islands  beyond  the  equator,  where  no  one 
has  ever  gone  and  seen  the  tree.  Water  comes  into  it  from  the 
north.  There  is  a  mine  of  yellow  sulphur  here,  and  a  mine  of 
copper,  the  condensed  smoke  of  which  makes  excellent  vitriol. 

MultXn. — [^Kazw(n(  quotes  Istakhri  at  sojne  length,  but  gives  addi- 
tional 'particulars  from  other  writers,'\  Mis'ar  bin  Muhalhil  says  that 
it  is  the  last  city  of  India  bordering  on  China.'  It  is  a  large 
fortified  and  impregnable  city,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Hindus  and  Chinese,  for  it  contains  a  temple  which  is  for  them 
a  place  of  worship  and  pilgrimage,  as  Mecca  is  for  the  Muham- 
madans.  The  inhabitants  are  Musulmans  and  infidels,  but  the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  former.  The  infidels  have  a 
large  temple  there  and  a  great  idol  (budd).  The  chief  mosque  is 
near  this  temple.  Islam  prevails  there,  and  its  orders  and  interdicts 
are  obeyed.  AU  this  is  related  by  Mis'ar  bin  Muhalhil  o  o  o  T^e 
same  author  says  that  the  summit  of  the  temple  is  300  cubits  [zara*], 
and  the  height  of  the  idol  is  20  cubits.  The  houses  of  the  servants 
and  devotees  are  around  the  temple,  and  there  are  no  idol  worshippers 
in  Multan  besides  those  who  dwell  in  these  precincts  [kasr]  o  o  o 
The  ruler  of  Multdn  does  not  abolish  this  idol,  because  he  takes  the 
large  offerings  which  are  brought  to  it,  and  disburses  certain  sums 

1  [The  translator  in  the  Sairu-1  bil&d  very  rarely  departs  from  his  text,  but  he 
observes  in  this  article  that  a  good  deal  has  been  written  in  many  books  about 
Hult&n  which  is  not  accurate,  and  that  Mult&n  is  not  near  China,  unless  there  be 
some  other  than  the  well-known  town  of  that  name.] 
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to  tiie  attendants  for  their  maintenanGe.  When  the  Indians  make 
an  attack  upon  the  town,  the  Mosulmdns  bring  out  the  idol,  and 
wh^i  the  infidels  see  it  (about  to  be)  broken  or  burnt,  they  retire. 
Ibnu-1  Fakih  says  that  an  Indian  came  to  this  idol,  and  placed  upon 
bis  head  a  crown  of  cotton,  daubed  with  pitch ;  he  did  the  same  with 
bis  fingers,  and  having  set  fire  to  it  he  staid  before  the  idol  until  it 
was  burnt. 

Saoci^. — A  diy  of  Hind  near  the  confines  of  Sind.  The  people' 
are  very  beautiful  and  htodsome,  from  being  bom  of  Turk  and' 
Indian  parents.  There  are  Musulmdns,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Fire- 
▼orshippers  ^re.  The  merchandize  of  the  Turks  is  conveyed 
hither,  and  the  aloes  called  Saimuri  are  named  from  this  place. 
The  temple  of  Saimur  is  an  idol  temple,  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
eminence,  under  the  charge  of  keepers.  There  are  idols  in  it  of 
tmquoise  and  baijddak,^  which  are  highly  venerated.  In  the  city 
there  are  mosques,  Christian  churches,  synagogues,  and  Fire 
temples.  The  infidels  do  not  slaughter  animals,  nor  do  they  eat 
flesh,  fish,  or  ^gs ;  but  there  are  some  who  will  eat  animals  that 
have  fallen  down  precipices,  or  that  have  been  gored  to  death,  but 
they  do  not  eat  those  that  have  died  a  natural  death.  This  informa- 
tion has  been  derived  &om  Mis'ar  bin  Muhalhil,  author  of  tlie 
'Ajaibu-1  buldan,  who  travelled  into  various  countries  and  recorded 
their  w^onders. 

SoMNAT. — A  celebrated  city  of  India,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  and  washed  by  its  waves.  Among  the  wonders  of  that  place 
was  the  temple  in  which  was  placed  the  idol  called  Somnat.  This 
idol  was  in  the  middle  of  the  temple  without  anything  to  support  it 
from  below,  or  to  suspend  it  from  above.  It  was  held  in  the 
highest  honour  among  the  Hindus,  and  whoever  beheld  it  floating 
in  the  air  was  struck  with  conazement,  whether  he  was  a  Musulman 
or  an  infideL  The  Hindus  used  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  it  whenever 
there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  would  then  assemble  there  to 
the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  They  believed  that  the 
souls  of  men  used  to  meet  there  after  separation  from  the  body,  and 
that  the  idol  used  to  incorporate  them  at  its  pleasure  in  other  bodies. ' 
in  accordance  with  their  doctrine  of  transmigration.     The  ebb  aiicl 

*  [A  Btonc  like  a  rnhj.] 
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flow  of  the  tide  was  oonsidered  to  be  the  worship  paid  to  the  idol  by 
the  sea.  EYerything  of  the  most  precious  was  brought  there  as 
ofierings,  and  the  temple  was  endowed  with  more  than  10,000 
villages.  There  is  a  river  (the  Ganges)  which  is  held  sacred, 
between  which  and  Somnit  the  distance  is  200  parasimgs.  They 
used  to  bring  the  water  of  this  river  to  Somnat  every  day,  and 
wash  the  temple  with  it.  A  thousand  brahmans  were  employed  in 
worshipping  the  idol  and  attending  on  the  visitors,  and  500  damsels 

• 

sung  and  danced  at  the  door — all  these  were,  maintained  upon  the 
endowments  of  the  temple.  The  edifice  was  built  upon  fifty-six 
jnllars  of  teak,  covered  with  lead.  The  shrine  of  the  idol  was  dark, 
but  was  lighted  by  jewelled  chandeliers  of  great  value.  Near  it 
was  a  chain  of  gold  weighing  200  mans.  When  a  portion  (watch) 
of  the  night  closed,  this  chain  used  to  be  shaken  like  bells  to  rouse  a 
fresh  lot  of  brahmans  to  perform  worship.  When  the  Sultan  Yaminu-d 
Daula  Mahmud  bin  Subuktigln  went  to  wage  religious  war  against 
India,  he  made  great  efibrts  to  capture  aiid  destroy  Somndt,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Hindus  would  then  become  Muhammadans.  He  arrived  there 
in  the  middle  of  Zi-1  k'ada,  416  a.h.  (December,  1026  a.d.).  Hie 
Indians  made  a  desperate  resistance.  They  would  go  weeping  and 
crj  ing  for  help  inta  the  temple,  and  then  issue  forth  to  battle  and 
fight  till  all  were  killed.  The  number  of  the  slain  exceeded  50,000. 
The  king  looked  upon  the  idol  with  wonder,  and  gaVe  orders  for  the 
seizing  of  the  spoil,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  treasures.  There 
were  many  idols  of  gold  and  silver  and  vessels  set  with  jewels,  all 
of  which  had  been  sent  there  by  the  greatest  personages  in  ^India. 
The  value  of  the  things  found  in  the  temples  of  the  idols  exceeded 
twenty  thousand  thousand  dinars.^  When  the  king  asked  his  com- 
panions what  they  had  to  say  about  the  marvel  of  the  idol,  and  of 
its  staying  in  the  air  without  prop  or  support,  several  maintained 
that  it  was  upheld  by  some  hidden  support.  The  king  directed  a 
pcrwou  to  go  and  feel  all  around  and  above  and  below  it  with  a 
spear,  which  he  did,  but  met  with  no  obstacle..    One  of  the  atteu- 

»  [The  words  aa  given  in  Wiistenfeld's  edition  are  jW*^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^  J^  » 
as  translated  in  the  Sairu-1  Bilfedj|j^  ^  J^j^  «*:^''^**t?^ ^  ^^^HlJ'  »°^  GildemcUter's 
Latin  version  lias  **  nicies  miUena  millia."  The  tnormous  trt  asun  s  found  at  Somnkt 
have  been  a  theme  of  wonder  for  all  who  have  written  on  that  conquest.] 
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dants  then  stated  his  opinion  that  the  canopy  was  made  of  loadstone, 
and  the  idol  of  iron,  and  that  the  ingenious  builder  had  skilfully 
oontrived  that  the  magnet  should  not  exercise  a  greater  force  on 
any  one  side — Whence  the  idol  was  suspended  in  the  middle.  Some 
coincided,  others  differed.  Permission  was  obtained  from  the 
Solt&n  to  remoYe  some  stones  from  the  top  of  the  canopy  to  settle 
the  point.  When  two  stones  were  removed  from  the  summit  the 
idol  swerred  on  one  side,  when  more  were  taken  away  it  inclined 
still  further^  until  at  last  it  rested  on  the  ground. 

Taifand. — ^An  impregnable  fortress  iipon  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain in  India,  to  which  there  is  only  one  way  of  access.  On  the  top 
of  this  mountain  there  is  water,  cultivated  land,  and  all  necessary 
food.  Tamfnu-d  daula  Mahmud  bin  Subuktigin  in  the  year  414 
A.H.  (1023  A.D.)  besieged  it  for  a  long  time,  but  at  length  reduced 
its  garrison  to  extremities.  There  were  600  elephants  on  the 
mountain.  The  garrison  asked  quarter,  and  it  was  granted,  and 
the  forftreBS  was  confirmed  to  its  master  on  payment  of  tribute. 
The  lord  of  the  fortress  presented  many  gifts  to  the  Sultdn,  among 
which  waa  a  bird  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  When  food  containing 
poison  was  presented  to  this  bird,  tears  would  fall  from  its  eyes,  and 
the  tear  drops  were  converted  into  stone,  which  ^tone  being  broken 
and  placed  upon  a  wound,  it  would  heal  up.  This  bird  is  found 
only  in  thb  place,  and  does  not  thrive  elsewhere. 
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MUJMALU-T  TAWiS^RrKH. 

[A  PORTION  of  this  most  interesting  unique  work  was  published 
by  M.  Beinaud,  in  his  Fragments  Arabes  et  Persans  inedits 
relatif  d  I  Inde^  from  the  MS.  numbered  62  in  the  Biblioth^ae 
du  Boi  at  Paris.  The  MS.  has  been  described  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  at  diffoFent  times,  by  M.  Quatrem^re  and  M.  MoHl, 
and  it  had  been  previously  drawn  upon  by  Anquetil  Duperron 
and  Silvestre  de  Sacy.] 

[The  chapter  published  by  M.  Beinaud,  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned,  was  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  Mujmal 
himself,  but  was  borrowed  by  him  from  an  older  work,  of  which 
he  thus  speaks, — "  I  have  seen  an  ancient  book  of  the  Hindus 
which  Abu  Sdlih  bin  Shu'^aib  bin  Jdmi'  translated  into  Arabic 
from  the  Hindwdni  language  (Sanskrit).  This  work  was  trans- 
lated into  Persian  in  417  a.h.  (1026  a.d.)  by  Abii-l  Hasan  ""Ali 
bin  Muhammad  al  JiH,^  keeper  of  the  library  at  Jurjan  for  a 
chief  of  the  Dilamites.  The  book  I  saw  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  the   author,   and   bore    the    date  above  given.      It   is   the 

^  [Beinaud*B  printed  teit  had  '<  al  Jabalti,"  but  Quatrem^re,  corrected  it  to  "  al 
Jill/'  {/ow,  de»  Sav,y  Jan.  1851),  that  is  natiye  of  Jil&n  or  Gilan,  S.W.,  of  the 
CaBpian.    Jtixj&n  ia  to  the  east  of  the  same  sea.] 
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sQstom  of  the  Hinda  writers  on  philosophy  to  put  speeches  into 
tbe  mouths  of  beasts  and  birds,  as  in  the  book  Kalila  wa 
Dimna,  and  accordingly  many  such  speeches  are  introdaced 
into  this  book.  I  have  here  introduced  the  (account  of  the) 
origin  of  the  kings  and  a  short  history  of  them,  and  I  have 
copied  it  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else — ^but  God 
knows."] 

[The  date  of  the  original  Arabic  translation  does  not  appear; 
it  may  or  may  not  have  been  written  before  the  work  of  Bil&dun, 
bat  the  ^^  extracts'^  relate  to  an  ancient  period,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  Sind,  so  that  they  come  in  most  appropriately  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  historical  writings.  The  date  of  the  Persian 
translation,  and  still  more  that  of  the  Mujmal^  would  carry  them 
onward  to  a  later  and  less  suitable  position.] 

M.  Beinaud  is  of  opinion  that  the  translated  Sanskrit  work 
was  composed  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
certainly  long  previous  to  the  B&ja  Tarangini,  and  probably  to 
the  Mah&-bh&rata ;  and  that  the  subsequent  reputation  of  that 
poem  threw  the  translated  work  into  the  shade.  If  so,  it  would 
go  &r  to  show  that  the  Mahd-bh&rata  is,  as  Wolfe  and  Heyne 
say  of  the  Iliad,  a  collection  of  older  poems  already  current ;  for 
there  sure  many  passages  in  Mujmalu-t  Tawdrikh  which  are 
almost  verbatim  the  same  as  they  are  at  present  preserved  in 
the  Mah&-bh&rata.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Mahd- 
bharata  was  itself  the  work  translated  by  the  Arab,  had  j[iot 
animals  been  represented  as  the  speakers. 

The  learned  Editor  also  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  this  ex- 
tract indications  of  the  Br&hmanical  influence  being  established 
over  the  Kshatriyas,  at  an  epoch  subsequent  to  the  war  between 
die  P&ndavas  and  Kauravas.  The  inference,  however,  rests  upon 
Tery  questionable  grounds,  so  questionable,  indeed,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  exclaim,  as  the  pious  Persian  translator  does  at  the 
end  of  each  Indian  fable  recorded  by  him,  '^  Grod  only  knows  the 
truth!'' 
The  author  of  the   ''Mujmalu-t   Taw&rlkh,'"  says  that  his 
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£ither  was  the  compiler  of  an  historical  work,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  written  a  history  of  the  Barmekides  from  their  origin  to 
their  extinction.  M.  Qaatrem^re  and  M.  Mohl  say  that  his 
name  is  unknown,  and  give  his  pedigree  as  grandson  of  Mohallib 
bin  Muhammad  bin  Sh&di.  He  was  a  trayeller;  for  he  telk 
us  that  he  had  visited  the  tombs  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Jonas, 
and  certain  ancient  buildings  in  Persia  and  Babylonia.  He 
informs  us  that  he  commenced  his  book  a.h.  520  (a.d.  1126), 
during  the  reign  of  Sanjar,  son  of  Malik  Sh&h,  Sult&n  of  the 
Saljukis,  but  he  must  have  lived  long  after  this,  for  he  records 
an  event  of  a.h.  589  (a.d.  1193.) 

His  work  is  a  chronological  abridgment  of  universal  History  to 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Hijri.  He  quotes  several  rare  authori- 
ties and  makes  a  critical  use  of  them.  The  topic  on  which  he 
appears  to  have  exercised  most  of  his  researches  is  the  history  of 
Persia,  on  which  subject  he  promises  to  write  hereafter  a  more 
detailed  account.  He  gives  many  curious  and  circumstantial 
details  on  geography,  derived  not  only  from  books,  but  from  his 
own  personal  observation. 

The  Persian  translation,  which  he  quotes  from  Abti-l  Hasan, 
is  badly  executed,  being  much  too  literal,  and  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  style ;  and  the  same  neglect  of  the  most  ordinary 
grace  and  embellishment  has  been  observed  in  the  author's  own 
composition,  in  the  portions  which  are  original. 

Jhe  authorities  he  quotes  are  the  history  of  TabaH,  the  Sh&h- 
n&ma,  6arshasp-nama,  Faramarz-n&ma,  Bahman-n&ma,  Kush- 
pil-dandan,  Abti-l  Muayyid  Balkhi,  Hamza  Is&h&ni,  and  some 
others.  He  says  that  he  quotes  these  in  original,  although  they 
will  be  found  to  agree  but  little  with  one  another,  in  order  that 
his  readers  may  know  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subjects  he 
discusses ;  that  he  abridges  their  prolixities,  and  discards  their 
quotations  in  verse;  that  if  ever  he  quotes  poetry,  it  is  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  or  its  peculiar  adaptation  to 
the  subject  he  had  to  illustrate. 

^'  The  transactions  of  the  kings  of  Persia,''  he  continues)  "ar<r 
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[j  ones  which  I  propose  to  recount  at  length,  because  that 
J  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  because  it  forms 
arter  of  the  habitable  globe,  because  it  is  the  cradle  of  the 

race,  because  it  is  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  the  fourth 
),  because  other  portions  of  the  globe,  such  as  China,  India, 
irabia,  Greece,  and  Turkist&n  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
nor  is  any  other  country,  whether  east,  west,  norths  or 
—because,  moreover,  in  reading  the  history  of  Persia,  any 
a  at  the  same  time  instruct  himself  respecting  the  state, 
a,  peculiarities  and  marvels  of  other  countries." 

work,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  considered  an 
Lction  to  the  History  of  Persia,  and  that  the  author  com- 
the  entire  work  cannot  be  doubted,  because  he  constantly 

to  the  details  which  he  has  given  in  the  subsequent  part. 
SCO  very  of  the  complete  work  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
tion.     It  was  at  one  time  the  intention  of  M.M.  Saint 

and  J.  Mohl  to  publish  the  Mujmal  with  a  commentary, 
)re  is  great  cause  to  regret  that  the  death  of  the  former 
pt^  the  project. 

work,  as  at  present  preserved,  consists  of  twenty-five 
8,  of  which  many  comprise  merely  chronological  tables, 

those  of  the  Prophets,  kings  of  Bum,  Arabs,  S&m4nides, 
lides,  Ohaznivides,  Salj6kians,  and  Greeks,  but  enters  into 
irticulars  respecting  the  Hindu  kings  of  India,  the  ancient 
f  Persia,  Muhammad,  and  the  Khali&,  celebrated  tombs, 
uhammadan  cities.  Without  the  last  chapter,  which  is 
;,  the  Manuscript  contains  305  folios.^ 

EXTBAOTS. 

mY  OF  THB  Jats  AND  MsDS. — As  an  account  of  the  Jats  and 
i  given  in  the  first  part  of  the  original  work,  I  shall  oom- 
nine  by  making  them  the  subject  of  it. 

Journal  AHatiquey  trois.  B^r.  Tom.  YII.  pp.  246-285.  Tom.  XI.  pp.  136- 
301,  320-361.  Le  Lwre  de$  Bois,  Tom.  I.  pp.  l.-lx.  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
s,  Tom.  II.  pp.  352,  et  seq.  fieuunid's  if#m.  fur  rind$j  p.  14.  Quatre- 
f^w,  i$§  SmtftmU,  Jan.  1861. 
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Tho  Jat8  and  Meds^  are,  it  is  said,  descendants  of  Ham.  They 
dwelt  in  Sind  and  (on  the  banks  of)  the  river  which  is  called  Bahar- 
By  the  Arabs  the  Hindus  are  called  Jats.  The  Meds  held  the  ascen- 
dancy over  the  Jats,  and  put  them  to  great  distress,  which  compelled 
them  to  take  refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Pahan,  but  being 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  boats,  they  used  to  cross  the  river  and 
make  attacks  on  the  Meds,  who  were  owners  of  sheep.  It  so  came 
to  pass  that  the  Jats  enfeebled  the  Meds,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
plundered  their  country.     The  Meds  then  became  subject  to  the  Jats. 

One  of  the  Jat  chiefs  (seeing  the  sad  state  to  which  tho  Meds  were 
reduced)  made  the  people  of  his  tribe  understand  that  success  was 
not  constant;  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Meds  attacked  the 
Jats,  and  harassed  them,  and  that  the  Jats  had  in  their  turn  done 
the  same  with  the  Meds.  He  impressed  upon  their  minds  the  utility 
of  both  tribes  living  in  peace,  and  then  advised  the  Jats  and  Meds  to 
send  a  few  chiefs  to  wait  on  king  Dajushan  [Duryodhana],  son  of 
Dahrat  [Dhritardshtra],  and  beg  of  him  to  appoint  a  king,  to  whose 
authority  both  tribes  might  submit.  The  result  of  this  was  satis- 
factory, and  his  proposition  was  adopted.  After  some  discussion 
they  agreed  to  act  upon  it,  and  the  emperor  Dajushan  nominated 
his  sister  Dassal  [Duhsala],  wife  of  king  Jandrat  [Jayadratha],  a 
powerful  prince,  to  rule  over  the  Jats  and  Meds,  Dassal  went  and 
took  charge  of  the  country  and  cities,  the  particulars  of  which  and 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  princess,  are  detailed  in  the  original  work. 
But  for  all  its  greatness,  and  riches  and  dignity,  there  was  no  brah- 
man or  wise  man  in  the  country.  She  therefore  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  her  brother  .for  assistance,  who  collected  30,000  brahmans  from 
all  Hindustan,  and  sent  them,  with  all  their  goods  and  dependents, 
to  his  sister.  There  are  several  discussions  and  stories  about  these 
brahmans  in  the  original  work. 

A  long  time  passed  before  Sind  became  flourishing.  The  original 
work  gives  a  long  description  of  the  country,  its  rivers  and  wonders, 
and  mentions  the  foundation  of  cities.  The  city  which  the  queen 
made  the   capital,  is  called  Askaland.'      A  small  portion  of  the 

*  [See  note  in  Appendix  on  "  the  Meds."] 

>  This  is  no  doubt  the  Ashkandra  of  Pottinger  and  others.    See  note  in  Appendix. 
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ooimtry  she  made  over  to  the  Jats,  and  appointed  one  of  them  as 
their  chief ;  his  name  was  Judrat.     Similar  arrangements  were  also 
made  for  the  Meds.     This  government  continued  for  twenty  and 
some*  years,  after  which  the  Bharats  lost  possession  of  the  comitry. 
o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

Account  of  the  Fall  of  the  PiNDAVAs  akb  Histoby  of 
BKAHidN.' — ^Injustice  was  the  canse  of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pandavas.  Fortmie  had  grown  indifferent  towards  them,  and  they 
ended  by  becoming  tyrants.  One.  day  they  carried  off  the  cow  of  a 
brahman,  cmd  were  about  to  kill  him,  when  the  brahman  warned  them, 
and  said,  '^  I  have  read  in  books  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Pandavas 
will  fiall  when  they  shall  kill  a  brahman  for  the  sake  of  a  cow — do 
not  kill  me."  They  did  not  heed  him,  but  killed  both  him  and  the 
oow.  That  brahman  had  a  son  named  Brahmfn,  a  strong  and  tall 
man,  who  dwelt  upon  a  mountain.  When  he  heard  of  this  nefarious 
business  he  arose,  and  said  to  himself,  I  will  go  and  take  away  the 
aovereignty  firom  the  Pdndavas,  for  they  have  killed  a  cow,  (and)  a 
brahman:  the  words  of  the  sages  cannot  prove  false,  so  the  time 
of  the  fiill  of  their  dominion  is  come.  Men  laughed  at  him,  but  a 
party  assembled  round  him.  He  took  a  city,  and  his  power  in- 
creased day  by  day,  until  he  had  a  large  army;  and  he  went  on 
capturing  cities  until  at  length  ho  reached  the  city  of  Hatnd,'  which 
was  the  capital.  Kuyahurat  marched  out  to  the  battle,  but  was 
slain,  and  Brahmin  assumed  the  sovereignty.  Wherever  he  found 
any  one  of  the  race  of  the  Pandavas  he  slew  him.  But  a  few 
escaped,  who  concealed  their  extraction,  and  employed  themselves  as 
butchers  and  bakers,  or  in  similar  crafts.  Brahmin  acquired  the 
whole  of  Hindustan.  They  say  that  a  daughter  of  Bol  [Nakula], 
son  of  Pandu,  went  to  him,  and  gave  him  such  counsels  as  induced 
him  to  desist  from  slaying  the  Pdndavas.  But  he  put  them  all  in 
prison  until  a  large  number  was  collected,  when  as  a  condition  of 

^  ["  JLj  jJl^  LII^-MO-J."    An  atui  is  a  period  of  16,000  years,  or  any  number 

between  tbree  and  ten.] 

'  [TMi  history  is  explained  by  the  legend  of  Parasnr&ma,  son  of  Jamadagni,  called 
bere  Brahmin.  K<iy&h6rat  is  K&rtaylrya;  F&saf,  Kasyapa;  Snn&gh,  the  Muni 
Simaka ;  and  the  cow,  K&madheno. — £einaudJ] 

'  [Ebsdnapor.] 
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their  deliverance^  he  made  them  follow  certain  trades,  so  that  no  one 
"^ould  give  their  daughters  to  them,  or  take  theirs,  or  associate  with 
them.  He  proclaimed  this  thronghout  his  dominions.  Their  posi- 
tion was  lowered  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  took  to  the  occupation 
of  musicians.  It  is  said  that  the  Hindu  lute  players  belong  to  this 
family ;  but  God  knows. 

History  op  SunXgh. — ^They  say  that  Brahmin  felt  remorse  for 
the  slaughter  of  so  many  persons,  and  said,  I  substitute  worship  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  for  the  slaughter  of  men.  One  day  a 
brahman  named  Fasaf  [Easyapa]  came  to  him  and  admonished  him. 
Brahmin  said.  It  is  even  so ;  I  myself  repent,  and  I  will  now  give 
this  kingdom  to  thee.  Fasaf  said.  It  is  no  business  of  mine ;  but 
Brahmin  replied,  Do  thou  receive  it  &om  me,  and  appoint  some  one 
over  it  by  thy  own  authority.  There  was  a  servant  named  Sunagh, 
and  him  Fdsaf  seated  on  the  throne.  Brahmfn  then  returned  to  the 
scene  of  his  devotions.  Sunagh  practised  justice  and  equity,  and 
pursued  a  worthy  course.  The  sovereignty  remained  in  his  &mily 
until  fifteen  kings  had  sat  upon  the  throne.  Then  they  became 
t3rrant8,  and  the  sovereignty  departed  from  them.  This  was  in  the 
reign  of  Gustdsf,  king  of  Persia.  It  is  said  that  in  the  life-time  of 
this  Gustasf,  B^man  led  an  army  to  Hindustan  and  took  a  portion 
of  it ;  as  to  the  other  parts  every  one  (that  could)  seized  a  comer. 
No  one  of  the  family  (of  Sundgh)  retained  any  power.  Bahman 
founded  a  city  between  the  confines  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Turks,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Kand&bfl,  and  in  another  place,  which 
they  call  Budha,  he  founded  a  city  which  he  called  Bahman-abad. 
According  to  one  account  this  is  Mansura ;  but  God  knows.  At  this 
time  he  returned  to  Persia,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Gustasf,  and  assumed  the  crown.  This  account  I  found  in  this 
book,  but  I  have  not  read  it  elsewhere.  The  mother  of  Bahman  is 
said  to  have  been  of  Turk  extraction ;  but  God  knows. 

History  of  the  Kingdom  of  EashhIr  and  HXl. — It  is  said  that 
Hal  was  the  descendant  of  Sanjwara,  son  of  Jandrat  and  of  the 

^  [I  hare  generally  followed  M.  Qnatrem^re  in  his  ingenions  and  eritical  emenda- 
tiong  of  the  yenion  published  by  Reinand,  bnt  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  change 
the  rerb  j'attan  to  zUtattf  as  he  proposed  in  this  passage.  His  Tersion  is  '*  H  leiir 
assigna,  pour  Tiyre,  diffdrents  metiers." — Jour,  des  Saw.,  Jan.  1851.] 
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daughter  of  King  Dahr&t.  He  inherited  in  Hind^st^  the  dominion 
which  had  heen  occupied  hy  Jandrat  and  Dassal  and  their  descendants. 
He  hecame  a  veiy  important  personage,  and  built  a  fine  capital  and 
seTeral  cities.  His  country  was  remarkable  for  the  superior  quality 
of  the  doth  that  was  manufactured  there.  The  exportation  of  this 
fabric,  without  the  stamp  of  the  king,  was  prohibited.  This  stamp 
was  an  impression  of  his  foot  with  saffron.^ 

It  happened  that  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Kashmir  bought  some  of 
that  doth,  and  having  made  up  a  dress  of  the  same,  she  appeared 
before  her  husband,  who  at  the  sight  of  the  stamp  got  jealous,  and 
asked  her  whence  she  got  the  cloth,  and  what  stamp  was  on  it. 
His  wife  replied  that  she  had  bought  it  from  a  merchant.  The 
merchant  was  sent  for,  and  the  king  made  enquiries  about  it.  The 
merchant  said  that  the  stamp  on  the  cloth  was  an  impression  of  king 
Hal's  foot.'  On  hearing  this  the  king  of  Kashmir  swore  he  would 
go  and  cut  off  the  foot  of  king  Hal.  His  Wazir  observed, — 
"  that  place  is  the  land  of  the  brahmans,  you  will  gain  no  victory 
there."  The  king  of  Kashmir  did  not  heed  this  advice,  but  marched 
out  with  his  army.  When  H^l  heard  of  the  king  of  Kashmir's  in- 
tentions, he  was  alarmed  ;  he  sent  information  to  the  brahmans 
and  told  them  the  king  of  Kashmir's  threat,  and  said  it  behoved 
them  therefore  to  throw  obstacles  in  his  way.  The  brahmans 
offered  up  their  prayers,  and  counselled  him  to  have  an  elephant 
made  of  day,  and  to  have  it  placed  in  front  of  the  battle-field.  Hal 
did  so,  and  when  the  king  of  Kashmir's  soldiers  advanced  under 
their  commander-in-chief,  flames  burst  from  the  elephant  and  burnt 
many  of  them. 

The  king  of  Kashmir  was  then  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  (at  the 
conduflion  of  which,)  Hal  sent  many  presents  to  him.  And  the 
king  of  Kashmir,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  oath,  cut  off  the  leg  of  an 
image  made  of  wax,  and  returned  by  the  river.'    He  was  advised 

1  Vigne^f  Ettihmir,  I.  134. 

'  This  IB  the  same  legend  as  l^at  of  Mihirakula  in  the  R&ja  Tarangini  (II.  32) ; 
■od  the  foot,  plays  an  important  part  in  several  other  Indian  stories.  See  Spren  • 
ger^s  MoiTidi,  p.  818.  Edwarde's  Pmifab,  I.  394.  Keinaud's  Mem,  62.  Jnd. 
JUtrth.  II.  853. 

'  Todd,  II.  239,  264.  Irring's  Sueeeuort  of  Mahomei,  fil,  [The  word  translated 
"riTsr"  is  dmyUf  which  Quatremire  says  ought  to  he  read  *'sea."    It  hears  hoth 
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not  to  proceed  by  water  on  acooont  of  its  turbulence.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  advice  he  travelled  along  the  bank  (s&hil)  nntil 
he  reached  a  stage  some  parasangs  distant  from  the  country  of 
Kashmir,  when  the  waters  subsided.^  In  that  place  he  built  many 
houses  and  villages.  The  sea  in  Hindi  is  called  Savandar'  (Samu- 
dra).  Hence  that  place  was  called  Savandf,  and  it  exists  to  this  day. 
He  also  built  temples  and  superb  cities  in  many  places.  At  length, 
intelligence  of  an  enemy  came  to  him  from  Kashmir,  he  then  re- 
turned to  his  country,  and  suppressed  his  foes.  The  Government 
remained  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants,  and 
all  the  Hindus  were  obedient  to  them.  In  the  country  of  Sind  there 
were  three  kings,  until  at  length  the  territory  of  the  Hindus  came 
under  the  authority  of  King  Kafand,  after  he  had  by  his  valour 
subdued  them.  A  brdhman  had  blessed  him  and  said  that  the  whole 
sovereignty  should  devolve  upon  him. 

History  of  King  Kafand.' — ^This  Ka&nd  was  not  a  Hindu,  but 
through  his  kindly  disposition  and  equity  all  became  obedient  to 
him.  He  made  fine  speeches  and  praised  the  Hindds  and  their 
country.  He  raised  their  hopes  by  his  virtues,  and  realised  them  by 
his  deeds.  He  was  cotemporary*  with  Alexander  the  Greek.  He 
had  visions,  of  which  he  asked  the  interpretation  from  a  brahman> 
and  he  sought  peace  from  Alexander,  to  whom  he  sent  his  daughter, 
A  skilful  physician,  a  philosopher,  and  a  glass  vase.^  In  the  Shah- 
nima.  he  is  called  Kaid  the  Hindu.    This  story  wiU  also  be  related 

meanings,  and  the  latter  view  is  supported  by  the  use  of  the  word  §dhii,  coast ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  author  supposed  it  possible  to  return  to  Kashmir 
by  sea.] 

^  [Sir  H.  Elliot  introduced  some  slight  emendations  into  the  the  text  of  this 
passage,  which  seem  preferable  to  the  words  printed  by  Beinaud,  and  have  been 

followed  in  the  translation.     The  original  words  are     Jli^j&  s^\^  il».L»    J 

l^Jj  J^  VjUc.      Elliot  reads  ^j:^J^ j^  c-^T  ^  yjj^ji*^ 

'  This  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Sumundilr,  mentioned  in  the  'Aj&ibu-l 
MakhlQk&t,  fol.  197,  v.  Mihr&n.    [See  Bil&durl  and  Chach-n&ma,  jmw/.] 

»  [See  Thomas  in  Jow,  £.A,S.,  1865.    Vol.  I.  p.  463.] 

^  [Quatrem^e's  emendation  of  J^aj  for  J^  is  essential.] 
'  [See  Mas'udL    Chap,  xxyi.] 
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in  the  life  of  Alexander.  When  the  information  of  the  brahman 
readied  the  Hindus/  Ka&nd  sent  a  person  to  Samid,  his  brother? 
directing  him  to  go  to  Mansura  with  the  brahman,  and  expel  Mahra' 
&e  Persian  from  those  places  which  Bahman  had  conquered,  and  to 
erect  idol  temples  in  place  of  fire-temples.  Bamfd  called  (to  his 
aasistanoe)  Hal,  king  of  Hindustan,  and  they  marched  against  Mahra 
ihe  Persian,  and  warred  with  him  until  he  fled  into  the  city.  For 
three  years  Mahra  remained  in  the  fortress,  but  when  no  prospect  of 
Bucoess  was  left  he  ordered  a  tunnel  to  be  dug,  and  they  carried  this 
(sabtenaneous  passage)  to  a  place  called  Kiy&tasa.  He  then  ordered 
posts  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground  on  the  top  of  the  fortress,  and  arms 
and  helmets  to  be  placed  upon  them,  so  that  they  looked  like 
sentries.  He  then  retired  with  the  whole  of  his  force  through  the 
tunnel,  anid  marched  towards  the  Turks,  whose  king  gave  him  refuge. 
After  some  days  crows  perched  upon  the  helmets,  and  the  soldiers  of 
Sdmfd  perceiving  this  the  truth  was  made  known.  The  gates  were 
then  opened,  and  the  people  of  the  city  described  the  departure  of 
Mahra  the  Persian.  So  after  the  lapse  of  some  years  Samfd  returned 
victorious  to  his  own  country.  Alexander  came  to  India  after  tliis 
transaction. 

After  Kafand  had  departed  his  son  Ayand  ascended  the  throne,  and 
he  divided  the  country  of  Sind  into  four  parts.  One  king  he  estab- 
lished at  'Askalandusa.'  Upon  another  he  bestowed  the  country  of 
Zor  to  which  Anj  [Uch  ?]  is  attached.  Three  other  countries  of  the 
kingdom  of  S&nid  [Samfd]  he  bestowed  upon  another.*     Fourthly, 


*  [s^j  j^^jJ^  ^jAJbjij^  ^y^  .      Should  not  brahman  be  read  Bah- 
Bum  ?    *'  When  intelligence  of  (the  conquests  of)  Bahman  reached  the  HlndCis."] 

'  [According  to  the  Sh&h-n&ma  the  name  of  the  br&hman,  who  interpreted  Kaid's 
dream,  was  ^  M&hran." — Meinavd.'] 

*  [juluJJ  A-«^jJjUJU   \j   ^^^i^.      1  ^^e  followed  Reinaud  in    reading 

"'Askalandfisa,"  but  the  name  is  generally  accepted  as  *^ 'Askaland,''  or  **'Askalan- 
dra,"  and  the  termination  itsa  hat  not  been  found  elsewhere.  May  not  the  passage 
be  read,  ^  He  established  one  king  at  'Askaland  and  Sah  ?*'  or  may  not  even  the 
list  word  signify  **  and  thre^'  (dependencies).] 

*  [The  whole  of  this  passage  is  ambiguous.    The  word  t^«^«^.  fj.v^^  which  is 

Wre  rendered  **  threo  other  countries,"  is  rendered  as  ^*  un  troisi&me  principaut^"  by 
BoBsnd.! 
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he  consigned  the  countries  of  Hinddstdn,  Nadama^  and  Liohana 
separately  upon  another.  This  was  after  the  time  of  H^.^  When 
the  life  of  Ayand  reached  its  limit,  his  son  Basal  became  king.  He 
reigned  for  some  time,  mitil  one  rose  up  against  him  and  expelled 
him  from  the  kingdom.  Easal  (then)  went  southwards,  and  estab- 
lished himself  there.  He  had  two  sons,  one  named  Bawwiil,  and 
the  younger  BarkjEunarls. 

History  of  B^wwXl  and  BABKAMififs. — When  Biasl  died  his 
eldest  son  Baww^  assumed  the  sovereignty.  It  happened  that  a 
certain  king  had  a  daughter  of  great  intelligence.  Wise  and  learned 
men  had  declared  that  the  man  who  should  marry  this  girl  should 
become  king  of  the  four  climes.'  All  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
Hindus  sought  her,  but  no  one  pleased  her  except  Barkamdris, 
who  was  very  handsome.  When  Barkamdrls  brought  her  home 
his  brother  said,  as  she  pleased  you  so  does  she  please  me.  Then 
he  took  the  girl  with  her  handmaids.  Barkamdris  said  to  himself 
*^  The  damsel  chose  me  for  my  wisdom  and  there  is  nothing  better 
than  wisdom."  So  he  gave  himself  up  to  study,  and  associated  with 
the  learned  and  the  brahmans,  till  he  reached  such  perfection  that  he 
had  no  equal. 

When  the  rebel  who  had  expelled  their  father  (Bdsal)  heard  the 
story  of  the  damsel,  he  said  "  Can  they  who  do  such  things  occupy 
such  a  position  ?  "  So  he  led  an  army  and  put  Bawwal  to  flight. 
Bawwal  with  his  brothers  and  nobles  all  went  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain where  a  strong  fortress  had  been  built.  Then  they  set  guards 
on  the  summit  and  felt  secure.  But  the  enemy  got  possession  of  the 
mountain  by  stratagem,  and  besieged  the  fort,  and  was  near  upon 
taking  it.  Rawwal  then  sent  to  sue  for  peace,  and  his  enemy  said — 
'*  Send  me  the  girl,  and  let  every  one  of  your  chiefs  send  a  girl.  I  will 
give  these  girls  to  my  officers, — ^then  I  will  withdraw."  Bawwal 
was  dejected,  but  he  had  a  wazir,  blind  of  both  eyes,  named  Safar, 
of  whom  he  enquired  what  was  to  be  done.  He  advised  him  to  give 
up  the  women  and  save  his  life.  He  might  then  take  measures 
against  his  enemy,  but  if  he  lost  his  life  what  would  be  the  good  of 

1  [See-  the  account  of  the  diTision  of  Siod  into  four  kingdoms  as  described  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Chach-n&ma,  pott.] 

2  [The  four  quarters  of  the  world.] 
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ibildren  and  wife,  and  ridics.  They  resolved  upon  thie  couise,  but 
lust  at  tfaJB  juncture,  Bai^am&ris  came  in,  and  after  makiti^  his 
alalati<Hi,  said,  "  I  and  the  king  are  bohb  of  the  same  father ;  if  he 
vill  acquaint  me  with  his  opinion,  it  may  be  tjiat  I  may  be  able  to 
in^eet  something, — do  not  take  my  youth  into  conaideratiou."  So 
hey  informed  him  of  the  fects.  He  then  said,  "It  seems  proper 
hat  I  should  stake  my  life  for  the  king :  let  an  order  be  ^ven  for 
ae  to  be  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  let  all  the  offioera  dr«ss  their 
DOS  iu  like  manner  as  damseb,  and  let  us  each  conceal  a  knife  in 
UT  hair,  and  cany  a  trumpet  also  concealed  ;  then  send  us  to  the 
ing.  When  we  are  brought  before  the  king  tliey  will  tell  him  that 
am  the  damsel,  he  will  keep  me  for  himself  and  give  the  otbers 
)  his  officers.  "When  the  king  retires  with  me  I  will  rip  up  his 
elly  with  the  kniie  and  sound  the  trumpet.  When  the  other  youths 
ear  this  they  will  know  that  X  have  done  my  work,  and  they  must 
lao  do  theirs.  All  the  officers  of  the  army  will  thus  be  slain.  You 
mat'  be  prepared,  and  when  you  hear  the  trumpet,  yon  must  sally 
trth  with  your  soldiers  and  we  will  exterminate  the  foe."  Hawwnl 
ras  delighted  and  did  as  was  proposed.  It  succeeded,  not  one  of 
le  enemy's  horsemen  esca[>od,  all  wero  slain  and  cast  down  from 
le  mountain.     Kawwal's  power  increased. 

[TAe  TForfr  exciies  ihe  hing's  m^citma  againal  Barkamdrii,  uho 
!igtu  madneu.'} 

One  day  in  the  hot  season,  Barkam&ris  was  wandering  barefoot 
tout  the  city,  and  came  to  the  gate  of  the  king's  palace.  Meeting 
0  hindrance  he  entered,  and  found  his  brother  and  the  damsel  sitting 
a  a  throne  sucking  sugar  cane.  When  Eawwal  saw  him  he  observed 
lat  there  could  be  no  porters  at  the  gate,  otherwise  the  poor  mendi- 
mt  would  never  have  got  in.  Taking  pity  on  him,  he  gave  hira  a 
it  of  sugar  cane.  The  mendicant  took  it,  and  picked  up  a  piece  of 
le  shell  of  the  cane  to  scrape  and  clean  it  with.  When  the  king 
iw  that  he  wanted  to  clean  the  cane,  he  told  the  damsel  to  give 
im  a  knife.  ,  She  rose  and  gave  the  knife  to  Barkamiiria,  who 
eaned  the  sugar  cane  with  it,  and  craftily  watched  until  the  king 
as  off  his  guard.  Then  he  sprung  upon  him,  and  plunging  the 
life  into  his  navel,  ripped  ^lim  up.     After  that  he  seized  his  feet 
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and  dragged  him  from  the  throne.  He  next  called  the  wazfr  and 
the  people,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  amid  the  plaudits  of 
the  people.  He  burnt  the  body  of  the  king,  took  back  the  damsel 
and  married  her,  and  restored  order. 

Then  he  called  the  wazfr  and  said  "  I  know  that  it  was  you  who 
counselled  my  brother  in  his  dealings  with  me,  but  this  was  no  fiault 
nor  is  it  blameable.  It  was  God's  will  that  I  should  be  king,  so 
continue  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  you  did  for  my  brother."  Safar 
replied,  "  You  have  spoken  the  truth,  all  that  I  did  was  for  the  good 
and  advantage  of  your  brother,  not  out  of  enmity  to  you.  But  I 
have  now  resolved  upon  burning  myself,  and  cannot  do  as  you  desire. 
I  was  with  your  brother  in  life,  and  I  will  be  with  him  in  death." 
Barkam&Hs  told  him  that  he  wanted  him  to  write  a  book  on  the 
duties  of  kings,  on  government  and  justice.  Safar  consented,  and 
wrote  the  book,  which  is  called  " Adahu-l  Muluk,*^  "Instruction 
of  Kings."  I  have*  transcribed  it  in  this  book,  for  I  have  written 
an  abstract  of  it.  When  it  was  finished  he  took  it  to  Barkamdrfs 
and  read  it,  and  all  the  nobles  admired  and  praised  it.  Then  he 
burnt  himself.  The  power  of  Barkamarfs  and  his  kingdom  spread, 
until  at  length  all  India  submitted  to  him.  Such  was  Barkamiris. 
I  have  related  all  the  facts  just  as  I  found  them. 

^  [Quatremdre  reasonably  proposes  to  insert  a  negative  here.] 
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AHMAD  IBN  YAHYA  IBN  Ji^BIR 

AL  BILi^DURr. 

This  work  is  in  the  Leyden  University  Library,  and*  has 
beeH  described  by  Hamaker,  at  pp.  7  and  239  of  his  ^^  Sped- 
men  Catcdogi^  Codd  MSS.'  OrientaUum,''*  An  abstract  of  it 
is  given  in  an  appendix  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  Dr. 
Gnstaye  WeiPs  Geschickte  der  Chalifen,  and  the  entire  chapter 
on  the  conquest  of  Sind,  has  been  edited  by  M.  Beinaud  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  for  February  1845,  reprinted  with  additional 
notes  in  his  valuable  *^  Fragments  Arabes  et  Persans  inedits 
relatijs  a  V  Inde.  [There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  ' 
The  complete  text  has  lately  been  admirably  printed  at  Leyden, 
under  the  editorship  of  M.  de  Goeje.] 

The  author  is  Ahmad  bin  Yahya,  bin  J&bir,  sumamed  also 
Abii  Ja*&r  and  Abu-1  Hasan,  but  more  usually  known  as  Biladuri, 
who  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  at 
the  court  of  the  Khalif  Al  Mutawakkal,  where  he  was  engaged 
ae  instructor  to  one  of  the  princes  of  his  family.  He  died  a.h. 
279,  A.D.  892-3  This  is  according  to  Beinaud's  statement — 
Pascual  de  Gayangos  while  he  gives  the  same  year  of  his  death, 
on  the  authority  of  Abti-1  Mah&sin,  says  he  lived  at  Baghdad  in 
tke  Khalifat  of  Al-MuHamad.  He  left  a  large  as  well  as  a 
anall  edition  of  the  Futuhu-1  Buld&n. 

VOL.   I.  8 
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This  work  contains  as  its  name  implies,  an  account  of  the  first 
conquests  of  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Persia, 
Armenia,  Transoxiana,  Africa,  Spain  and  Sind.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  Arabic  chronicles  ;  for  Tabari,  though  he  wrote  at  Bagh- 
dad, and  did  not  compose  his  work  till  afterwards,  was  evidently 
not  acquainted  with  this  author,  since  he  omits  much  that  BiU- 
dnri  has  mentioned.  It  brings  down  the  history  of  events  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  MuHasim,  a.h.  227,  a.d.  842.  W&kidi, 
who  is  quoted  by  Bil&duri,  also  wrote  a  book  of  ^'  Conquests,*^ 
and  amongst  them  a  "  Conquest  of  Sind,"  which  Dr.  Sprenger 
mentions  that  he  has  seen  quoted  by  Nuwairi  at  folio  103  of  the 
large  copy  of  Leyden.  Copies  of  his  other  FutuA  are  very 
common;  and  much  passes  under  his  name  which  was  never 
written  by  him,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  work  translated  by 
Ockley  ;  but  his  FtUuku-s  Sind  is  rare.  Nuwairi  mentions  also 
another  author  of  Indian  history,  folio  795, — Al  Husain  bin 
Yazid  us  Sir&fi.  We  find  also  other  authors  on  Sindian  in- 
vasions  quoted  as  existing  at  the  early  period  of  the  Arabian 
conquests. 

Bil&duri  does  not  himself  appear  to  have  visited  Sind,  but 
quotes  the  authors  on  whom  he  relied  for  information.     Thus  we 
have  mention  of  Abu-1  Hassan  ^Ali  bin  Muhammad  Al  Madaini, 
with  whom  he  had  verbal  communication.     This  author,  who 
died   A.H.    840  (1436  a.d.),   at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
three,  composed,  amongst  other  works,  Al  Mugh&za  wau-s  Siy&r, 
'^  Wars  and  Marches,"  which  contained  a  detailed  account  of 
the   expeditions  of  the   Musulm&ns  in   Khur&s&n   and  on  the 
Indus.     Mansur  bin  H&tim  is  also  mentioned  as  an  author  on 
Sindian   History,  with   whom,   as  well  as   with  Al   Mad&ini, 
Bil&duri  had  held  personal  intercourse.     Another  author  quoted 
bv  Bil&duri  is  Ibnu-1  Kalbi. 

Besides  the  Futuhu-l  bulddn,  our  author  wrote  another  woik 
on  cosmography,  with  a  description  of  the  inhabited  earth  entitled 
Kitdbu-l  bulddtiy  the  '*  Book  of  Countries,**  which  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.     {Bibl  Rich.    No.  7496).     He 
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Iso  wrote  a  work  on  the  genealo^  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  the 
itle  of  which  is  not  known,  and  he  translated  seyeral  works  from 
he  Persian.  He  also  has  the  credit  of  being  a  good  poet.  He 
i  cited  frequently  by  Ibn  Haukal,  Al-Mas'udi,  and  other  ancient 
eographers,  bat  his  history  is  rarely  quoted.  Kud&ma,  who 
Tote  at  Baghd&d,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  gives 
D  extract  from  it,  and  Ibn  Asir  also  quotes  it  under  the  years 
9  and  95  h. 
He  was  called  Bil&duri  or  Bil&zuri,  from  his  addiction  to  the 
se  of  an  intoxicating  electuary  made  from  the  Bal&zar,  or 
lalacca  bean,  which,  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  and  colour 
)  a  heart,  is  called  anacardium.^  [The  name  is  written  option- 
Uy  with  either  J  or  J.  Groeje  transcribes  the  name  as  "  Bel&d- 
ori."  The  author,  however,  is  better  known  as  Bil&duri  or 
ieladori,  and  that  form  has  therefore  been  retained.  The 
jeyden  MS.,  like  other  old  MSS.,  prefers  the  J  to  the  J,  even 
rhen  the  latter  is  manifestly  correct — thus  it  gives  Brah- 
Qan&b&z  for  Brahman&b&d,  and  Btizbdr  for  Budb&r.'J 

EXTBAGTS. 

Conqtiests  of  Sind, 

'All,  son  of  Muhammad,  son  of  'Abdu-llah,  son  of  Abu  Saif,  has 
elated  that  the  Khalif  'Umar,  son  of  Al  Khattab  appointed  'Usman, 
on  of  Abu-1  'Asf  of  the  tribe  of  Sakif  to  Bahrain  and  'Uman  in  the 
Bar  15  H.  (636  a.d.)  'Usman  sent  his  brother  Hakam  to  Bahrain, 
nd  he  himself  went  to  'Um^,  and  despatched  an  army  to  Tana. 
?hen  the  army  returned  he  wrote  to  the  Khalif  'Umar  to  inform 


^  F.  R.  Dietz,  AntUeeta  Mediea^  p.  101.  Compare  Weil,  Gtsehiehte  der  Chalifen, 
jL  III-  Anhaug,  Vol.  I.  p.  i-i.  Journal  de»  Savants,  April,  1847.  Journal 
nmtifue^  lY  Serle,  Yd.  YIII.  Hamaker,  Specimen  CatdUgi,  pp.  7,  12,  239.  A. 
venger's  Meadows  of  Oold,  pp.  15, 16.  Fraebn,  Indications  Bibliographiques^  No.  39. 
an&ud.  Fragments  Arabes  et  Fersans,  pp.  XYiii.,  xix.  Mimoire  sur  VInde,  p.  16. 
hosUfida  II.  57.  Biographical  Diet.  L.  IT.  E.,  «  Ahmed  al-Bel&dhori."  Uylen- 
oek  Iraca  Fersiea  Descriptio,  p.  67. 

s  Morley's  Catalogue,  p.  20.    MUller's  Essai  sur  la  Langue  Fehlivi,    Lumsden's 
Borhtm^i  Kdti,  p.  4.    Dubeux  Tabari,  XXX.    Spiegel,  Farsi  Orammar. 
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him  of  it.  'Umar  wrote  in  reply — "  0  brother  of  Sakif,  thou  has 
placed  the  worm  in  the  wood,  but  I  swear  by  Gk)d,  that  if  our  men 
had  been  killed  I  would  have  taken  (slain)  an  equal  number  from  your 
tribe."  Hakam  despatched  a  force  to  Bcurauz  [Broach]  ;  he  also  sent 
to  the  bay  of  Debal  his  brother  Mughira,  who  met  and  defeated  the 
enemy. 

When  'Usman,  son  of  'Akk^  became  Khalif,  he  appointed  'Abdu 
-llah  son  of  'Amar,  son  of  Kuraiz,  to  (the  government  'bf )  'Irak,  and 
wrote  to  him  an  order  to  send  a  person  to  the  confines  of  Hind  in 
order  to  acquire  knowledge  and  bring  back  information.  He  ac- 
cordingly deputed  Hakim,  son  of  Jaballa  al  'Abdi.  When  this 
man  returned  he  was  sent  on  to  the  Khalif,  who  questioned  him 
about  the  state  of  those  regions.  He  replied  that  he  knew  them 
because  he  had  examined  them.  The  Khalif  then  told  him  to 
describe  them.  He  said  ''  Water  is  scarce,  the  fruits  are  poor,  and 
the  robbers  are  bold ;  if  few  troops  are  sent  there  they  will  be  slain, 
if  many,  they  will  starve."  'Usmdn  asked  him  whether  he  spoke 
accurately  or  hyperbolically  [^LiL  in  rhyme].  He  said  that  he 
spoke  according  to  his  knowlege,  The  Khalif  abstained  from 
sending  any  expedition  there. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  38,  or  the  beginning  of  the  year  39  h.(659 
A.D.)  in  the  Khalifat  of  'All  son  of  Abu  SdHb,  Haras  the  son  of  Marra-1 
'Abdi  went  with  the  sanction  of  the  Khalif  to  the  same  frontier,  as 
a  volunteer.  He  was  victorious,  got  plunder,  made  captives,  and 
distributed  in  one  day  a  thousand  heads.  He  and  those  who  were 
with  him,  saving  a  few,  were  slain  in  the  land  of  Kikan^  in  the 
year  42  h.  (662  a.d.)  Kikan  is  in  Sind  near  the  frontiers  of 
Khurasan. 

In  the  year  44  h.  (664  a.d.),  and  in  the  days  of  the  Khalif 
Mu'dwiya,  Muhallab  son  of  Abu  Safra  made  war  upon  the  same 
frontier,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Banna  and  Alahwdr,^  which  lie 
between  Multan  and  Kdbul.  The  enemy  opposed  him  and  killed 
him  and  his  followers.  In  the  land  of  Kikan,  Muhallab  ^icoun- 
tered  eighteen  Turkf  horsemen,  riding  crop-tailed  horses.  They 
fought  well  but  were  all  slain.     Muhallab  said,  "  How  much  more 

*  ij^]  '  [Lahore.] 
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active  than  we  those  barbarians  were."    So  he  docked  the  tails  of 
his  horses,  and  was  the  first  among  the  Musulmans  who  did  so. 

In  ihe  reign  of  Mu'^wiya,  son  of  Abu  Sufain,  the  Amfr  'Abdu-llah, 
son  of  'Xmir,  or  according  to  some,  Mu'awiya  himself  sent  'Abdu-llah, 
son  of  Suar  al  'Abdi,  to  the  frontier  of  Hind.  He  fought  in  Eikan 
and  captured  booty.  Then  he  came  to  Mu'awiya  and  presented  to 
him  some  E(kan  horses.  He  staid  near  the  Khalif  some  time  and 
then  returned  to  Kikan,  when  the  Turks  called  their  forces  together' 
and  slew  him. 


In  the  reign  of  the  same  Mu'awiya,  the  Chief  Ziydd,  son  of  Abu 
Sufian,  appointed  Sindn,  son  of  Salama,  son  of  al  Muhabbik  the 
Huzailf  (to  the  command).  He  was  a  good  and  godly  man,  and 
was  the  first  who  made  his  troops  take  an  oath  of  divorce.  He 
proceeded  to  the  frontier  and  having  subdued  Makrdn  and  its  cities 
by  force,  he  staid  there  and  established  his  power  in  the  country. 
According  to  Ibn  al  Ealbf,  it  was  Hakim  bin  Jabala  al  'Abdi  who 
conquered  Makr^. 

Ziyad  then  appointed  Hdshid  son  of  'Umru-1  Judaidf  of  the  tribe 
of  Azd,  to  the  frontier.  He  proceeded  to  Makrdn  and  was  victorious 
in  warring  against  Kikdn,  but  he  was  slain  fighting  against  the 
Meds.  Sinan,  son  of  Salama,  then  succeeded  to  the  command  and 
was  confirmed  therein  by  Ziyad.     He  remained  there  two  years. 

'Abbdd,  son  of  Ziyad,  then  made  war  on  the  frontier  of  Hind  by 
Tray  of  Sijistan,  He  went  to  Sanaruz,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
by  way  of  Eh^  to  Kuzbar*  in  Sijistan  on  the  banks  of  the  Hind- 
mand.  Then  he  descended  to  Eish,  and  crossing  the  desert  came 
to  Eandahdr.'  He  fought  the  inhabitants,  routed  them,  piit  them 
to  flight  and  subdued  the  country ;  but  many  Musulmans  perished. 
'Abbad  observed  the  high  caps  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and 
had  some  made  like  them,  which  he  called  'Abbddfya. 

Ziyad  next  appointed  Al  Manzar,  son  of  Al  Jarud  al  'Abdi,  to  the 
frontiers  of  India.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  Abu-1  Ash'as. 
He  attacked  and  conquered  Nukdn'  and  Eikan.     The  Musulmans 

>  [Bddb&r  on  the  Hehnand.]    ^  >  ["  Kimdiih&r"  in  the  text.] 

*  [The  original  has  simply  (j'^y  •] 
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obtained  great  plunder,  and  their  forces  spread  over  all  the  oonntry. 
He  captured  Eusddr  and  took  prisoners  there.  Sinan  had  previously 
taken  it,  but  its  inhabitants  had  been  guilty  of  defection.  He  died 
there  (in  Euzd&r). 

The  governor  'Ubaidu-llah,  son  of  Ziydd,  then  appointed  Ibn 
Harri  al  Bahali.  God,  by  his  hands,  subdued  these  countries,  for  he 
waged  fierce  war  in  them  and  conquered  and  plundered  them. 
Some  writers  say  that  it  was  Sindn,  son  of  Salama,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  (chief)  command  by  'Ubaidu-llah  and  that  Harri  led 
the  forces. 

The  people  of  Nuk^  are  now  Muhammeidans.  'Amran,  son  of 
Musa,  son  of  Yahya,  son  of  EMlid  the  Barmakide,  built  a  city  there 
in  the  Khalifat  of  M'utasim  bi-llah  which  he  called  Al  Baizd  (the 
white).  When  al  Hajjaj,  son  of  Yusuf,  son  of  al  Hakim,  son  of 
Abu  'Akail  al  Sakifi,  was  governor  of  Irak,  Sa'id,  son  of  Aslam, 
son  of  Zura'a  al  KaMbf  was  appointed  to  Makrdn  and  its  frontiers. 
He  was  opposed  and  slain  there  by  Mu'dwiya  and  Muhammad,  sons 
of  al  Haras  al 'AMff.  o  o  o  o  o 

Hajjaj  then  appointed  Mujjd',  son  of  S'ir  al  Tamfmf  to  the  fixjntier. 
He  made  war  upon,  plundered  and  defeated  the  tribes  about  Kanda- 
bfl,  and  this  conquest  was  subsequently  completed  by  Muhammad, 
son  of  al  Kdsim.     Mujjd'  died  in  Metkran  after  being  there  a  year. 

After  the  death  of  Mujjd',  Hajjdj  appointed  in  his  place  Muham- 
mad, son  of  Harun,  son  of  Zard'  al  Namarf .  Under  the  government 
of  Muhammad,  the  king  of  the  Isle  of  Hubies^  sent  as  a  present 
to  Hajjdj,  certain  Muhammadan  girls  who  had  been  bom  in  his 
country,  the  orphan  daughters  of  merchants  who  had  died  there. 
The  king  hoped  by  this  measure  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Hajjdj ; 
but  the  ship  in  which  he  had  embarked  these  girls  was  attacked  and 
taken  by  some  barks  (J)a\iodrij)  belonging  to  the  Meds  of  Debal. 
One  of  the  women  of  the  tribe  of  Yarbu'  exclaimed,  "  Oh  Hajjij  I" 
When  this  news  reached  Hajjdj,  he  replied,  "I  am  here."*     He 

»  [Ceylon.] 

3  Mir  Ma's^m  differs  from  the  FutiihU'-l  bulddn  and  the  Chaeh-ndma  and  FkiAU. 
He  says  that  the  Ehalif '  Abdu-1  malik  sent  some  people  to  buy  female  slayes  and 
other  things  of  Hindust&n,  and  were  joined  on  the  road  by  some  Syrian  merchants. 
Haying  completed  their  purchases,  they  were  preparing  to  return  by  the  sea  roate» 
whm  they  were  assailed  by  robbers  at  Debal,  plundered,  and  slain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  who  escaped  to  tell  the  Khalif  of  the  outrage.— TariJtA-t  Sind^  p.  6. 
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then  sent  an  ambassador  to  DShvr  to  demand  their  release,  but 
Dahir  replied,  "  They  are  pirates  who  have  captured  these  women, 
and  over  them  I  have  no  authority."  Then  Hajjdj  sent  'Ubaidu- 
llah,  son  of  Nabhin,  against  Debal.  'Ubaidu-Uah  being  killed, 
Hajj&j  wrote  to  Budail,  son  of  Tahfa,  of  the  tribe  of  Bajalf,  who 
was  at  TJm^,  directing  him  to  proceed  to  Debal,  When  he  arrived 
there  his  horse  took  fright  (and  threw  him),  and  the  enemy  sur- 
rounded him  and  killed  him.  Some  authors  say  he  was  killed  by 
the  Jats  of  Budha, 

The  Isle  of  Bubies  is  sa  denominated  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 
women. 

Afterwards,  Hajj^j,  during  the  KhiMfat  of  Walfd,  son  of  'Abdu-1 
malik,  appointed  Muhammad,  son  of  Kdsim,  son  of  Muhammad,  son 
of  TfAlriTn,  Bon  of  Abu  'Ukail  to  command  on  the  Sindian  frontier. , 
Mohammad  was  in  F4ts  when  the  order  arrived,  and  had  previously 
received  instructions  to  go  to  Rai.^  Abu-1  Aswad  Jahm,  son  of 
Zahm-1  Jn'fi,  was  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  he  was 
ordered  to*  return  to  Muhammad,  and  he  joined  him  on  the  borders 
of  Sind.  Hajj^j  ordered  six  thousand  Syrian  warriors  to  attend 
Muhammad,  and  others  besides.  He  was  provided  with  all  he  could 
require,  without  omitting  even  thread  and  needles.  He  had  leave  to 
remain  at  Shfr^  until  all  the  men  who  were  to  accompany  him  had 
assembled,  and  all  the  preparations  had  been  duly  made.  Hajj^j 
had  Boxne  dressed  cotton  saturated  with  strong  vinegar,  and  then 
dried  it  in  the  shade,  and  said,  "  When  you  arrive  in  Sind,  if  you 
find  the  vinegar  scarce,  soak  the  cotton  in  water,  and  with  the 
water  you  can  cook  your  food  and  season  your  dishes  as  you  wish." 
Some  authors  say,  that  when  Mi^mmad  arrived  on  the  frontiers, 
he  wrote  to  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  vinegar,  and  this  was  the 
reason  which  induced  Hajjdj  to  send  cotton  soaked  in  vinegar. 

Then  Muhammad,  son  of  K£sim  went  to  Makrdn,  and  remained 
there  some  time.  He  then  went  to  Eannazbur  and  took  it,  and  then 
to  Armdil,  which  he  also  took.  Muhammad^  son  of  Hdrun,  son  of 
Zard%  went  to  meet  him,  and  joined  him,  but  he  died  near  Armall 
at  Eisim's  side,^  and  was  buried  at  EambaL' 

A  [SottOi  ^  tiM  Caspian  sea.]  2  [Kambali(?)  J^^J 
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Conqtiest  of  DebaL 

Muhammad,  son  of  Kdsim,  lefb  Armdfl,  accompanied  by  Jahm, 
the  son  of  Zahru-I  Ju'ff,  and  arrived  at  Debal  on  Friday,  where 
ships  brought  to  him  a  supply  of  men,  arms,  and  warlike  machines. 
He  dug  an  entrenchment  which  he  defended  with  spearmen,  and 
unfurled  his  standards ;  each  body  of  warriors  was  arrayed  under  its 
own  banner,  and  he  fixed  the  manjanik,  which  was  called  ''the 
bride,"  and  required  five  hundred  men  to  work  it.  There  was  at 
Debal  a  lofiy  temple  (hudd)  surmounted  by  a  long  pole,  and 
on  the  pole  was  fixed  a  red  flag,  which  when  the  breeze  blew 
was  unfurled  over  the  city.  The  budd  is  a  high  steeple,  below 
which  the  idol  or  idols  are  deposited,  as  in  this  instance.  The 
Indians  give  in  ^neral  the  name  of  budd  to  anything  connected 
with  their  worship  or  which  forms  the  object  of  their  veneration. 
So,  an  idol  is  called  budd. 

In  the  correspondence  which  ensued,  Muhammad  informed  Hajjaj 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  solicited  advice  respecting  the  future. 
Letters  were  written  every  three  days.  One  day  a  reply  was  re- 
ceived to  this  effect : — "  Fix  the  manjanik  and  shorten  its  foot,  and 
place  it  on  the  east ;  you  will  then  call  the  manjanfk-master,  and 
tell  him  to  aim  at  the  flag-staff,  of  which  you  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion." So  he  brought  down  the  flagstaff,  and  it  was  broken ;  at 
which  the  infidels  were  sore  afflicted.  The  idolaters  advanced  to  the 
combat,  but  were  put  to  flight ;  ladders  were  then  brought  and  the 
Musulmans  escaladed  the  wall.  The  first  who  .gained  the  summit 
was  a  man  of  Kufa,  of  the  tribe  of  Murad.  The  town  was  thus 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  carnage  endured  for  three  days.  The 
governor  of  the  town,  appointed  by  Dahir,  fled,  and  the  priests  of  the 
temple  were  massacred.  Muhammad  marked  out  a  place  for  the 
Musulmans  to  dwell  in,  built  a  mosque,  and  left  four  thousand 
Musulmans  to  garrison  the  place. 

Muhammad,  son  of  Yahya,  says  that  Mansur,  the  son  of  Hatim, 
the  grammarian,  a  freeman  of  the  family  of  Khdlid,  son  of  Assaid, 
relates  that  he  had  seen  the  pole  broken  into  fragments  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  steeple  of  the  temple.  'Ambissa  son  of  Ishak 
Az  Zabbf,  the  governor  of  Sind,  in  the  Khalifat  of  Mu'tasim  billah, 
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knocked  down  the  upper  part  of  the  minaret  of  the  temple  and 
converted  it  into  a  prison.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to  repair 
the  mined  town  with  the  stones  of  the  minaret ;  but  before  he  had 
completed  his  labours,  he  was  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  was 
sQooeeded  by  Hardn,  son  of  Abf  Kh£lid-al  Maruruzf,  and  he  was 
alain  there. 

Muhammad,  son  of  Eisim  then  went  to  Nfrun,'  the  inhabitants  of 
which  place  had  already  sent  two  Samanis,  or  priests,  of  their  town 
to  Hajjaj  to  treat  for  peace.  They  furnished  Muhammad  with  supplies, 
and  admitting  him  to  enter  the  town,  they  were  allowed  to  capitulate. 
Muhammad  conquered  all  the  towns  successively  which  he  met  on 
his  route,  until  he  had  crossed  a  river  which  runs  on  this  side  of  the 
Mihran  [Indus].  He  then  saw  approaching  towards  him  Sarbfdas, 
Ihe  Samanf,  who  came  to  demand  peace  in  the  name  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Muhammad  imposed  tribute  upon  them,  and  then  went 
towards  Sahban,  and  took  it.  Then  he  went  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mihran,  and  there  remained.  When  this  news  reached  Dahir,  he 
prepared  for  battle.  Miihammad,  son  of  Kasim,  had  sent  Muham- 
mad,  son  of  Mus'ab,  son  of  'Abdu-r  Eahman  as  Sakiff,  to  Sadusan, 
with  men  mounted  on  horses  and  asses,  at  whose  approach  the 
inhabitants  solicited  quarter  and  peace,  the  terms  of  which  were 
negociated  by  the  Samanf.  Muhammad  granted  them  peace,  but  he 
imposed  tribute  on  the  place,  and  took  pledges  from  them,  and  then 
returned  to  his  master.  He  brought  with  him  four  thousand  Jats, 
and  left  at  Sadusan  an  officer  in  command. 

Muhammad  sought  the  means  of  crossing  the  Mihran,  and  effected 
the  passage 'in  a  place  which  adjoined  the  dominions  of  Basil,  chief 
of  Kassa,  in  Hind,  upon  a  bridge  which  he  had  caused  to  be  con- 
structed. Dahir  had  neglected  every  precaution,  not  believing  that 
the  Musulmans  would  dare  to  advance  so  far.  Muhammad  and  his 
Musuhnans  encountered  Dahir  mounted  on  his  elephant,  and  sur- 
rounded •i)y  many  of  these  animals,  and  his  Takakaras  [Thakurs] 
were  near  his  person.  A  dreadful  conflict  ensued,  such  as  had  never 
been  heard  of.  Dahir  dismounted  and  fought  valiantly,  but  he 
was  killed  towards  the  evening,  when  the  idolaters  fled,  and  the 

*  [Goeje's  text  has  "  Birtin,"  but  he  says  the  MS.  had  jo^W.] 
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Musulm^bis  glutted  themselves  with,  massacre,  According  to  AI 
Madainf ,  the  slayer  of  D4hir  was  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Kal^b,  who 
composed  some  verses  upon  the  occasion.  o  o  o  o 
Various  authors  concur  in  saying  that  Muhammad  took  the  village 
of  R^war^  by  assault,  in  which  city  there  was  a  wife  of  Dahir,  who, 
afraid  of  bemg  captured,  burned  herself  along  with  her  handmaids 
and  all  that  she  possessed. 

Then  Muhammad,  son  of  K^im,  went  to  old  BrahmaniLb^,  two 
parasangs  from  Mansura,  which  town  indeed  did  not  then  exist,  its 
site  being  a  forest.  The  remnant  of  the  army  of  D^hir  rallied  at 
Brahmandbdd  and  resistance  being  made,  Muhammad  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  force,  when  eight,  or  as  some  say,  twenty-six  thousand 
men  were  put  to  the  sword.  He  left  a  prefect  there.  The  place 
is  now  in  ruins. 

Muhammad  then  marched  towards  Alrur'  and  Baghrur.  The 
people  of  S^wandari  came  out  to  meet  him  and  sued  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  them,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  entertain  the 
Muhammadans  and  furnish  guides.  At  this  time  they  profess  the 
Muhammadan  creed.  After  that  he  went  to  Basmad,  where  the 
inhabitants  obtained  peace  on  the  same  terms  as  those  accorded  to  the 
Sawandrians.  At  last  he  reached  Alrur,  one  of  the  cities  of  Sind. 
It  is  situated  on  a  hill.  Muhammad  besieged  it  for  several  months, 
and  compelled  it  to  surrender  promising  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  and  not  touch  the  temples  (htidd).  '*  The  temples,"  he 
said,  **  shall  be  unto  us,  like  as  the  churches  of  the  Christians,  the 
synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  the  fire  temples  of  the  Magians."  He 
imposed,  however,  the  tribute  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  built  a 
mosque  in  the  city. 

Muhammad  advanced  to  Alsaka,*  a  town  on  this  side  of  the  Biy^, 
which  was  captured  by  him,  and  is  now  in* ruins.  He  then  crossed 
the  Biyds,  and  went  towards  Multdn,  where,  in  the  action  which 
ensued,  Zaida,  the  son  of  'Umur,  of  the  tribe  of  Tdi,  covered  himself 
with  glory.  The  infidels  retreated  in  disorder  into  the  town,  and 
Muhammad  commenced  the  siege,  but  the  provisions  being  ex- 
hausted, the  Musulmdns  were  reduced  to  eat  asses.   Th^i  came  there 

^  [See  Elphinstone,  I.  p.  506.] 

'  [Alrtid  in  one  MS.    Alor  is  the  place  intended.]  ^  [XCJlf  •! 
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forward  a  man  who  sued  for  quarter,  and  pointed  out  to  them  an 
aqueduct,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  with  drinking 
water  from  the  river  of  Basmad.  It  flowed  within  the  city  into  a 
reservoir  like  a  well,  which  they  call  tcUdh,^  Muhammad  destroyed 
the  water-course ;  upon  which  the  inhabitants,  oppressed  with  thirsty 
surrendered  at  discretion.  He  massacred  the  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  but  the  children  were  taken  captive,  as  well  as  the 
ministers  of  the  temple,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand.  The 
Musolmins  found  there  much  gold  in  a  chamber  ten  cubits  long  by 
eight  broad,  and  there  was  an  aperture  above,  through  which  the 
gold  was  poured  into  the  chamber.  Hence  they  call  Multdn  ''  the 
Frontier  of  the  House  of  Gold,"  for  farj  means  "a  frontier."'  The 
temple  (Imdd)  of  Mult^  received  rich  presents  and  offerings,  and  to 
it  the  people  of  Sind  resorted  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  They  dr- 
comambulated  it,  and  shaved  their  heads  and  beards.  They  con- 
ceived that  the  image  was  that  of  the  prophet  Job, — God's  peace  be 
on  him  I 

We  are  told  that  Hajjdj  caused  a  calculation  to  be  made  of  the 
sums  expended  in  fitting  out  this  expedition  of  Muhammad  Kasim, 
and  the  ricdies  which  resulted  from  it.  He  had  spent  sixty  millions 
(of  dirhams)  and  that  which  had  been  sent  to  him  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.  He  said : — "  We  have  appeased  our 
anger,  and  avenged  our  injuries,  and  we  have  gained  sixty  millions  of 
dirhams,  as  well  as  the  head  of  Dahir.  Hajj^j  then  died.^  Upon 
learning  this,  Muhammad  lefb  Multdn  and  returned  to  A^brar  and 
Baghrur,  which  had  been  previously  captured.  He  made  donations 
to  his  men,  and  sent  an  army  towards  al-Bailaman,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  place  surrendered  without  any  resistance.  He  made  peace 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Surast,  with  whom  the  men  of  Basea^  are 

^  M.  Beinand  olMeryes  that  the  pronoun  does  not  indicate  whether  this  native 
word  applies  to  the  canal  or  the  reservoir.  He  conjectures,  with  some  probability, 
that  the  word  may  be  ndld,  "stream,"  but  that  word  is  not  so  pronounced  at 
Multlin.  I  prefer,  dierefore,  tdldb,  idldo,  **  a  tank,  or  reservoir."    [In  Ooeje*s  edition 

the  word  is  -Jb.J 

^  When  the  Musulm&ns  arms  extended  to  the  mountains  parallel  with  the  course 
of  the  Indus,  the  kingdoms  of  K&bul  and  Sind  were  called  Faxj&n  **  the  two  frontiers*' 
— Oylenbroek,  Iraem  Fer$ica  JkaeriptWf  p.  67. 

^  [In  the  year  95  h.,  714  a.d.]  «  [Budha.] 
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now  at  war.  They  are  Meds,  seafarers,  and  pirates.  Then  he  went 
against  the  town  of  Eiraj.  Duhar  advanced  to  oppose  him,  bnt  the 
enemy  was  put  to  flight.  Duhar  fled,  but  some  say  he  was  killed. 
The  inhabitants  surrendered.  Muhammad  slew  (all  those  capable  of 
bearing  arms)  and  reduced  the  rest  to  slavery,     o     o     o 

Meanwhile,  Walid,  son  of  'Abdu-1  maUk,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  (his  brother)  Sulaiman,  who  appointed  Sdlih,  son  of  'Abdu-r- 
Bahman,  to  collect  the  tribute  of  'Ir^.  Yazfd,  son  of  Abu  kabsha 
as-Saksakf,  was  made  governor  of  Sind,  and  Muhammad,  son  of 
E4sim,  was  sent  back  a  prisoner  with  Mu'dwiya,  son  of  Muhallab. 
The  people  of  Hind  wept  for  Muhammad,  and  preserved  his  like- 
ness at  Kfraj.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Sdlih  at  Wasit.  S&lih  put 
him  to  torture,  together  with  other  person9  of  the  family  of  Abu 
'Ukail,  until  they  expired:  for  Hajjaj*  (Muhammad's  cousin)  had 
put  to  death  Adam,  Salih's  brother,  who  professed  the  creed  of  the 
Ehdrijis.     Hamza,  the  son  of  Baiz  Hanafi,  says  : — 

"  Verily,  courage,  and  generosity,  and  liberality,^ 
Belonged  to  Muhammad,  son  of  K&sim,  son  of  Muhammad, 
He  led  armies  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
He  seemed  destined  for  command  firom  the  day  of  his  hirth.*' 

Tazfd,  son  of  Abu  Kabsha,  died  eighteen  days  after  his  arrival  in 

Sind.     Sulaiman  then  appointed  Habib,  son  of  al  Muhallab,  to  carry 

on  the  war  in  Sind,  and  he  departed  for  that  purpose.     Meanwhile 

the  princes  of  Hind  had  returned  to  their  states,  and  Jaishiya,'  son 

of  Dahir,  had  come  back  to  Brahmandbdd.     Habib  proceeded  to  the 

banks  of  the  Mihran,  where  the  people  of  Alrur  made  their  submis- 

ston  ;  but  he  warred  against  a  certain  tribe  and  reduced  them. 

When  the  Khalif  Sulaiman,  son  of  'Abdu-1  Malik,  died,  he  was 

succeeded  by  *Umar  son  of  'Abdu-1  'Azfz. '    He  wrote  to  the  princes 

(of  Hind)  inviting  them  to  become  Musulmans  and  submit  to  his 

authority,  upon  which  they  would  be  treated  like  aU  other  Musul- 

^  That  sanguinary  wretch  is  said  to  have  slaughtered  by  his  arbitrary  mandates 
120,000  persons,  and  after  his  death  there  were  found  in  his  different  prisons,  30,000 
men  and  20,000  women.  This  is  drawn  from  Persian  sources.  The  Sunnl  writen 
represent  him  as  just  and  impartial,  notwithstanding  his  unflinching  severity. — 
Fascual  de  Gayangos,  Biographical  Dictionary ,  Art.  **  Al  Hajj&j.*' 

'  [This  reading  is  from  Kud&ma,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  Ohach-n&ma.  Our  text 
is  doubtful  XJLl>.  Reinaud  gives  *<Hullysah"  Mem,  sur  Plnde,  191.  The  true 
name  was  Jai  Sinba.    See  Chaeh-ndma^  po$t.'\  '  [717  a-d.] 
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These  princes  had  already  heard  of  his  promises,  character, 
Teed,  so  Jaishiya  and  other  princes  tamed  Musnkndns,  and 
Arab  names.  'Amru,  son  of  Muslim  al  Bahalf  was  lieutenant 
nar  on  this  firontier.  He  invaded  several  places  in  Hind  and 
led  them. 

the  days  of  YazCd,  son  of  'Abdu-1  Malik/  the  sons  of  Al  Mu- 
»  fled  to  Sind,  and  Hilal,  son  of  Ahwaz  al  Tamfmf  was  sent 
them.  He  fell  in  with  them  and  killed  Mudrak,  son  of 
llab,  at  Eandibil.  He  also  slew  Mufazzal,  'Abdu-I  Malik, 
I,  Marun,  and  Mu'awiya,  sons  of  Muhallab ;  last  of  all  he 
I  Mu'dwiya,  son  of  Yazfd. 

oaid,  son  of  'Abdu-r  Hahm^  al  Marrf  was  appointed  to  the 
er  of  Bind,  under  the  authority  of  'Omar,  son  of  Hubaira 
zarf,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  government  by  (the  Khalif) 
am,  son  of  'Abdu-1  Malik.»  When  Khdlid,  son  of  'Abdu-llah 
jLsrf  was  sent  to  'Irdk  (as  governor)  Hashdm  wrote  to  Junaid 
ing  him  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  Khdlid.  Junaid  went 
bal  and  from  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Mihran,  but  Jaishiya 
of  Dahir)  forbade  him  to  cross,  and  sent  to  him,  saying,  "  I 
become  a  Musulman,  and  an  excellent  man  confirmed  me  in 
bates,  but  I  have  no  faith  in  thee."  But  (Junaid)  gave  him 
;e8  and  took  pledges  from  him,  together  with  the  tribute  due 
his  territories.  They  thus  exchanged  guarantees,  but  Jaishiya 
like  an  infidel  and  took  up  arms.  But  some  say,  on  the 
ary,  that  he  did  not  begin  the  attack,  but  that  Junaid  dealt 
Uy  with  him.  Jaishiya  assembled  his  troops,  fitted  out  ships 
prepared  for  war.  Junaid  proceeded  against  him  in  ships  and 
fought  in  the  lake  of  Ash  Sharki.  Jaishiya's  ship  was  de8tix)yed, 
le  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  slain.  Sasa'  son  of  Dahir  fled 
Toceeded  towards  'Irdk  to  complain  of  the  the  treachery  of  Junaid, 
tie  latter  did  not  cease  to  conciliate  him  until  they  had  shaken 
3,  and  then  he  slew  him.  Junaid  made  war  against  Kfraj,  the 
ie  of  which  had  rebelled.  He  made  use  of  battering-rams,  and 
red  the  walls  of  the  town  with  them  until  they  were  breached, 
then  he  stormed  the  place,  slaying,  plundering,  and  mulriTig 

fazid  II.  reigned  720  to  724  a-d.] 

kgan  to  reign  724  A.D.]  *  [*.a-tf  ] 
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captives.  He  then  sent  his  officers  to  Marmad  Mandal,  Dahnaj, 
and  Barus  [Broach].  Junaid  used  to  say,  ''It  is  better  to  die  with 
bravado  than  with  resignation."  He  sent  a  force  against  Uzain^ 
and  he  also  sent  Habfd,  son  of  Marra,  with  an  army  against 
the  country  of  M^ba.'  They  made  incursions  against  Uzain,  and 
they  attacked  Bckharimad'  and  burnt  its  suburbs.  Junaid  conquered 
al  BaiLam^  and  Jurz/  and  he  received  at  his  abode,  in  addition  to 
what  his  visitors  presented  to  him,  forty  millions,  and  he  himself 
carried  off  a  similar  sum. 

The  successor  of  Junaid  was  Tam(m,  son  of  Zaid  al  'Utbi.  He 
w£is  feeble  and  imbecile,  and  died  near  Debal  in  a  water  called  the 
"  Buffalo-water."  This  water  was  so  called  because  buffalos  took 
refuge  there  from  the  bears  which  infested  the  banks  of  the  Mihrin. 
Tamfm  was  one  of  the  most  generous  of  Arabs,  he  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Sind  eighteen  nullion  Tatariya  dirhams,  which  he  soon 
spent,  o  o  o  o  o  In  the  days  of  Tamim,  the  Musulm^ 
retired  &om  several  parts  of  India  and  left  some  of  their  positions, 
nor  have  they  up  to  the  present  time  advanced  so  far  as  in  days 
gone  by. 

Hakim,  son  of  'Awdna  al  Ealbi,  succeeded  Tamfm.  The  people 
of  India  had  returned  to  idolatry  excepting  those  of  Kassa.  and  the 
Musulmans  had  no  place  of  security  in  which  they  could  take  refuge, 
so  he  built  a  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  facmg  India,  and 
called  it  Al  Mahfuza,  "  the  secure,"  and  this  he  made  a  place  of  refuge 
and  security  for  them,  and  their  chief  town.  He  asked  the  elders  of 
the  tribe  of  Kalb,  who  were  of  Syrian  descent,  what  name  he  should 
give  the  town.  Some  said  Dimashk  [Damascus],  others,  ELims 
[Emessa],  and  others  Tadmur  [Palmyra].  Hakim  said  (to  the 
latter),  "  May  God  destroy*  you,  0  fool."  He  gave  it  the  name  of 
J^  Mahfdza,  and  dwelt  there. 

'Amru,  son  of  Muhammad  son  of  Kasim  was  with  Hakim,  and  the 
latter  advised  with  him,  trusted  him  with  many  important  matters, 
and  sent  him  out  of  Al  Mahfuza  on  a  warlike  expedition.  He  was 
victorious  in  his  commission,  and  was  made  an  amLr.     He  founded 

1  [Ujjain.]  »  [M&lwa  or  Malabar.]  »  [*^^jf  •] 

<  [Guzerat.    See  Note  A  in  Appendix.] 

^  [There  is  a  pun  here  on  the  root  of  the  word  Tadmik.] 
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a  city  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  which  he  called  Mansura,  in  which 
city  the  governors  now  dwell.  Hakim  reooyered  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  those  places  which  they  had  subjugated,  and  gave  satis- 
ftction  to  Uie  people  in  his  country.  E^halid  said,  *'  It  is  veiy  sur- 
piising, — I  gave  the  charge  of  the  country  to  the  most  generous  of 
Aiabsy  that  is,  to  Tamfm,  and  they  were  disgusted.  I  gave  it  to  the 
moflt  niggardly  of  men  and  they  were  satisfied."  Hakim  was  killed 
there. 

The  goyemors  who  succeeded  continued  to  kill  the  enemy,  taking 
whatever  they  could  acquire  and  subduing  the  people  who  rebelled. 
When  the  fortunate  dynasiy  (that  of  the  'Abbdsides)  was  estab- 
lished, Abd  Muslim  appointed  'Abdu-r  Babm^,  son  of  Abu  Muslim 
Mughal1is4-1  'Abdi,  to  the  frontier  of  Sind.  'Abdu-r  Bahman  went 
by  way  of  Tukharistan,  and  proceeded  against  Mansur,  son  of 
Jamhur  al  KalbC,  who  was  in  Sind.  But  he  was  met  by  Mansur 
and  slain,  and  his  forces  were  put  to  flight.  When  Muslim  heard 
this  he  appointed  Musa,  son  of  Ea'bu-t  Tamfmf,  and  sent  him  to 
Sind.  When  he  arrived,  the  river  Mihran  lay  between  him  and 
Mansdr,  son  of  Jamhur.^  Still  he  came  up  with  Mansur,  put  him 
and  his  forces  to  flight,  and  slew  his  brother  Manzur.  Mansur  fled 
in  wretched  plight  to  the  sands,  where  he  died  of  thirst.  Musa 
ruled  in  Sind,  repaired  the  city  of  Mansura,  and  enlarged  its 
mqsque.     He  was  victorious  in  his  campaigns. 

The  Ehalif  al  Mansur  sent  to  Sind  Hasham,  son  of  'Amru  al 
Taghlabi,  and  he  reduced  those  places  which  still  held  out.  He 
sent  'Amru,  son  of  Jamal,  in  boats  to  Narand.'  He  also  sent  (a 
force)  to  the  territories  of  Hind,  subdued  Kashmir,  and  took  many 
prisoners  and  slaves.  Multan  was  reduced,  and  he  overpowered  a 
body  of  Arabs  who  were  in  Eandabil,  and  drove  them  out.  He 
then  went  to  Eandah^  in  boats,  and  conquered  it  He  destroyed 
the  hudd  there,  and  built  in  its  place  a  mosque.  There  was  abund- 
ance in  the  country  under  his  rule,  and  the  people  blessed  him — ^he 
extended  the  frontier,  and  enforced  his  decrees. 

'Umar,  son  of  Hafs,  son  of  'TJsmdn  Hazarmard,  was  then  appointed 

1  [Coins  of  this  Manslir  and  of  other  Sind  rulers  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
a  city  supposed  to  be  Brahman&b&d. — ^Thomas'  Fruuepf  II.,  119.] 
s  r  » .  1 .  T 
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goyemor  of  Sind,  and  after  him  Ddud,  son  of  Yazfd,  son  of  Hdtim. 
There  was  with  him  Abu-1  Scunma,  who  had  been  a  slave  of  the 
tribe  of  Kanda,  and  who  is  now  goyemor.  The  affairs  of  the 
frontier  went  on  prosperously  until  Bashar,  son  of  Daud,  was 
appointed  under  the  Khalifat  of  Mdmun.^  He  rebelled,  and  set  up 
in  opposition.  Ghass^  son  of  'Abbad,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kufa,  was  sent  against  him.  Bashar  proceeded 
to  meet  Ghass^  under  a  safe  conduct,  and  they  both  proceeded  to 
the  Muhammadan  capital  (Baghdad).  Ghass^  deputed  Musa,  son 
of  Yahya,  son  of  KhMid,  son  of  Barmak,  to  the  charge  of  the  fron- 
tier. Musa  killed  Bala,  king  of  Ash-sharki,  although  the  latter  had 
given  him  five  hundred  thousand  dirhams  to  preserve  his  life.  Bala 
was  faithful  to  Ghass^,  and  wrote  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  army, 
through  the  princes  who  were  with  him,  but  his  request  was  rejected. 
Musa  died  in  221'  a.h.  (836  a.d.),  leaving  a  high  reputation,  and 
he  appointed  his  son  'Amrdn  as  his  successor.  The  Ehalif  M'utasim 
bi-llah  wrote  to  him  confirming  him  in  the  government  of  the 
frontier.  He  marched  to  Kfkan  against  the  Jats,  whom  he  defeated 
and  subjugated.  He  built  a  city  there,  which  he  called  Al  Baizd, 
"the  white,"'  and  he  posted  a  military  force  there.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Multan,  and  from  thence  to  Kandabfl,  which  city  stands 
upon  a  hill.  Muhammad,  son  of  Khalil,  was  reigning  there,  bat 
'Amr^  slew  him,  conquered  the  town,  and  carried  away  its  inhabi- 
tants to  Eusdar.  Then  he  made  war  upon  the  Meds,  and  killed 
three  thousand  of  them.  There  he  constructed  a  hand,  which  is 
called  "  Sakru-l  Med,"  Band  of  the  Meds.  He  encamped  on  the  river 
at  Alrur.*  There  he  summoned  the  Jats,  who  came  to  his  presence, 
when  he  sealed*  their  hands,  took  from  them  the  jizya  (capitation 
tax),  and  he  ordered  that  every  man  of  them  should  bring  a  dog 
with  him  when  he  came  to  wait  upon  him, — ^hence  the  price  of  a 
dog  rose  to  fifty  dirhams.  He  again  attacked  the  Meds,  having  with 
him  the  chief  men  of  the  Jats.  He  dug  a  canal  from  the  sea  to  their 
tank,  so  tlieir  water  became  salt ;  and  he  sent  out  several  marauding 
expeditions  agaiust  them. 

1  [Began  to  reig:n  in  813  a.d.] 

'  [The  text  says  21,  but  this  is  a  manifest  error.]  *  [See  ante^  p.  118.] 

*  bi)^J^  ^  '*^'  "On  the  river  of  EAT.]  »  [^^j^^  ^,] 
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insioiiB.  then  arose  between  the  Nizdrians^  and  'S'am^aDs, 
oran  joined  with  the  latter.  'Umar,  son  of  'Abu-1  Aziz  al 
i,  consequently  went  to  him  and  killed  him  unawares.  The 
r  of  this  'IJmar  had  come  into  Sind  with  Hakim,  son  of 
.  al  Ealbf.' 

iur,  son  of  Hatfm,  related  to  me  that  Fazl,  son  of  Mah^, 
y  a  slave  of  the  sons  of  Sdma,  got  into  Sinddn  and  subdued 
>  then  sent  an  elephant  to  the  Ehalif  Mdmun,  and  wrote  to 
d  offered  up  prayers  for  him  in  the  Jami'  masjid,  which  he 
lere.  When  he  died  he  was  succeeded  by  Muhammad  son  of 
•n  of  Mah^  He  proceeded  with  sixty  vessels  against  the 
Df  Hind.  He  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  captured 
'  (?)  and  then  returned  towards  Sind^.  But  his  brother, 
Mahin,  had  made  himself  master  of  Sinddn,  and  wrote  to  the 
Mu'tasim  bi-Uah,  and  had  sent  to  him  as  a  present  the 
and  longest  adj,^  that  had  been  seen.  But  the  Indians  were 
the  control  of  his  brother  whom  they  liked,  so  they  slew 
and  crucified  him.  The  Indians  afterwards  made  themselves 
)  of  Sindan,  but  they  spared  the  mosque,  and  the  Muhammadans 
meet  in  it  on  the  Friday  and  pray  for  the  Khalif. 
Bakr,  who  had  been  a  slave  of  the  Karizfs,  related  to  me  that 
mtry  called  Al  'TJsaifan  between  Kashmir  and  Multan  and 
was  governed  by  a  wise  king.  The  people  of  this  country 
pped  an  idol  for  which  they  had  built  a  temple.  The  sonof  the 
(U  sick,  and  he  desired  the  ministers  of  the  temple  to  pray  to 
1  for  the  recovery  of  his  son.  They  retired  for  a  short  time, 
m  returned  and  said,  "  We  have  prayed  and  our  supplications 
)een  accepted."  But  no  long  time  passed  before  the  youth 
Then  the  king  attacked  the  temple,  destroyed  and  broke  in 
the  idol,  and  slew  its  ministers.     He  afterwards  invited  a 


e  Niz&rians  are  the  descendants  of  Niz&r,  an  ancestor  of  Muhammad,  and  the 
ins  are  the  tribes  of  Taman  (Yemen).  See  note  in  Beinand's  FragmmU^ 
Invtuiona  dea  Samuins  en  France^  p.  72,  et  aeq."] 

a  note  upon  the  Amirs  M(isa  and  Amran,  in  Eeinaud's  jFVa^men/f,  p.  215.] 
e  text  has  j^^.] 

>',  a  green  or  black  sash  rolled  round  the  head  and  hanging  down  behind. 
)  the  name  of  the  teak  tree.] 

..  I.  9 
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party  of  MuHammadan  traders  who  made  known  to  hhn  the  tmity  of 
Gbd.  Hereupon  he  believed  in  the  unity  and  became  a  Mnsnlman. 
This  happened  in  the  Khalifat  of  Mn'tadm  bi-Uah, — ^may  Qod  have 
meroy  on  him. 
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CHAOH-Ni^MA, 
TAEfKH-I  HIND  WA  SIND, 

« 

JHrSAMA  IB  the  name  naw  universally  given  to  the  work 
letaila  the  usurpation  of  the  Brahman  Ghach  and  the  Arab 
3t  o£  Sind ;  but  the  history  itself  ^ves  us  no  authority  for 
do,  on  the  cooJtrs^  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  prefi^e  and 
ion  merely  as  Fath-nfima,  ^^a  despatch  announcing  victory.'^ 
•metimes  styled,  as  by  Elphinstone,  T&nkh-i  Hind  o  Sind. 
loted  by  Nuru-1  Hakk  in  the  Zubdatu-t  Taw&rikh,  and  by 
a-d  din  Ahmad  in  the  Tabak&t-i  Akbari,  as  the  Minh^u-1 
k,  i;?hich  the  latter  tells  us  is  more  commonly  known  as 
lach-n&ma. 

I  work  was  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Muhammad  'Ali 
amid  bin  Abu  Bakr  Kufi,  in  the  time  of  Ndsiru-d  din 
[la,  who  is  styled,  amongst  many  other  titles,  Amiru-1 
lia  Abu-1  Fath  Kabdchau-s  Salatin,^  ''  the  tents  of  whose 
vere  pitched  with  the  ropes  of  his  aothority,  and  with  the 
of  the  strictness  of  his  commands."  He  is  said  to  adorn 
-one  lately  occupied  by  the  blessed  martyr  Abu-1  Muzaffar 
nmad  bin  S&m  N&ir  Amiru-1  Muminin. 
translator  informs  us  that,  after  having  spent  much  of  his 
the  enjoyment  oi  great  comfort  and  happiness,  he  was  re- 
to  distress,  and  compelled  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  time  to 
lb  native  land  and  take  up  his  abode  in  If  ch.    He  says  that 

I  if  a  new  mode  of  using  the  term  in  combination,  and  wonld  show  that  some 
:  mwt  be  ascribed  to  Kab&oha.  The  dictionaries  translate  it  only  as  a ''  smaQ 
[It  is  frequently  written  "  Kab&ja,"  but  the  N&gari  l^nda  on  the  coins 
<*  Kab^chah^."  See  Thomas*  Pnttsep.,  I.  306.  Wilson's  Aruma  Antiqua, 
X.,  Ko.  19.] 
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in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  613th  of  the  Hijri  (1216  a.d.), 
he  withdrew  his  hand  from  all  the  concerns  which  had  previously 
occupied  his  mind,  and  made  a  few  delightful  books  his  sole  com- 
panions. He  considered  within  himself  that  learned  persons  of 
every  age  had,  by  the  assistance  of  their  masters  and  patrons, 
compiled  histories  and  books,  and  established  a  reputation  for 
themselves  by  their  literary  attainments ;  that,  for  instance,  the 
conquests  of  Khuras&n,  'Irak,  Persia,  Rdm,  and  Sham  had  been 
celebrated  at  large  in  poetry  and  prose  by  authors  of  past  ages; 
and  that  a  victory  had  been  achieved,  and  the  country  of 
Hindust&n  conquered,  by  Muhammad  K&sim  and  other  nobles 
of  Arabia  and  Syria,  and  mosques  and  pulpits  had  been  raised 
throughout  the  country,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  boundaries  of 
Kashmir  and  Kanauj,  and  B&i  D&hir,  son  of  Ghach,  the  king  of 
Alor,  had  been  slain  by  the  great  noble,  the  best  man  of  the 
State  and  Religion,  Muhammad  bin  K&sim  bin  ^Akil  Sakifi, 
may  Grod's  mercy  be  on  him !  and  the  Bafs  territory  with  all 
its  dependencies  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  that  conqueror. 
The  translator,  therefore,  wished  to  be  acquainted  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  also  with  the 
history  of  D&hir's  defeat  and  death,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  compile  a  book  upon  that  interesting  subject. 

In  the  endeavour  to  obtain  this  information,  he  left  the  sacred 
city  of  U<;h,  and  went  to  Alor  and  Bhakar,  the  Im&ms  of  which 
places  were  the  descendants  of  the  Arab  conquerors.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  'met  with  the  MauUna  K4zi,  Isma'il  bin  ''Ali 
bin  Muhammad  bin  Mus4  bin  T&I  bin  Ya'kub  bin  Tai  bin  Musi 
bin  Muhammad  bin  Shaib&n  bin  'Usm4n  Sakifi.  He  was  a 
mine  of  learning  and  the  soul  of  wisdom,  and  there  was  do  one 
equal  to  him  in  science,  piety,  and  eloquence.  On  being  consulted 
on  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  conquest,  he  informed  the  trans- 
lator that  an  account  of  it  was  written  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  in 
a  book  composed  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  had  descended 
from  one  generation  to  the  other,  till  it  reached  his  hands  by 
course  of  inheritance.     But  as  it  was  dressed  in  the  lancruac^e  of 
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iz,  it  had  obtained  no  currency  among  the  people,  to  whom 

language  was  foreign. 

(^hen  the  translator  read  the  book,  he  found  it  adorned  with 
(Is  of  wisdom  and  pearls  of  precepts.  It  related  various  feats 
hivalry  and  heroism  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  and  Syrians, 
reated  of  the  capture  of  those  forts  which  had  never  before 
I  taken,  and  showed  the  morning  of  the  night  of  infidelity 

barbarism.  It  recounted  what  places  in  those  days  were 
3nred  by  the  arrival  of  the  Muhammadans,  and  having  been 
[uered  by  them,  were  adorned  by  religious  edifices,  and 
ted  by  being  the  residence  of  devotees  and  saints.  Up  to 
day,  the  translator  continues,  the  country  is  improving  in 
m  faith  and  knowledge,  and  at  all  periods  since  the  conquest 
throne  of  royalty  has  been  occupied  by  one  of  the  slaves  of 
house  of  Muhammad,  who  removed  the  rust  of  Paganism 

I  the  &ce  of  Isl4m. 

[e  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  he  dedicates  his  translation  to  the 
ister  of  Nasiru-d  din  Elab&cha,  whom  he  designates  among 
r  titles,  the  Defender  of  the  State  and  Religion,  the  greatest 

II  Wazirs,  the  master  of  the  sword  and  pen,  Sadr-i  Jahdn 
tur-i  Sahib-Kirfin  'Ainu-1  Mulk  Husain  bin  Abi  Bakr  bin 
lammad  al  AshaVi. 

[e  states  as  his  reason  for  the  dedication,  that  not  only  might 
dvance  his  own  interests  by  the  minister's  iavour  and  influence^ 
that  the  selection  was  peculiarly  appropriate  in  consequence 
lie  minister's  ancestors,  Abu  Mtisa  al  AshaM,  having  ob- 
?d  many  victories  in  Khuras4n  and  ''A jam.  To  him  there- 
might  be  most  fitly  dedicated  an  account  of  the  early  cou- 
rt of  Sind. 

t  the  close  of  the  work,  he  again  says  that  as  the  work  was 
ten  in  the  Hijazi  (Arabic)  language,  and  was  not  clothed  in 
ehlvi  garb,  it  was  little  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  'Ajam 
;ign  countries  or  Persia),  and  repeats  the  name  of  the  person 
bom  it  was  dedicated,  as  ''Ainu-1  Mulk. 
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There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
minister  to  whom  Muhammad  Au^  ha0  dedicated  his  Lubbo-J 
Lubab,  respecting  whose  identity  some  doubt  has  be^i  enter- 
tained^ in  consequence  of  the  title  ^Ainu-1  Mulk  not  being  coi»> 
monly  ascribed  to  any  minister  of  that  period.  The  repetitioD 
of  the  name  by  the  translator  of  the  Ghach-n&ma  leaves  no  doaVt 
that  Husain  bin  Abi  Bakr  bin  Muhammad  al  Asha'ii  is  thft 
person  indicated. 

As  this  translation  was  made  at  so  early  a  period  of  ibi 
Muhammadan  dominion  in  India,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regrettoi 
that  the  translator  did  not  attempt  to  identify  the  many  un- 
known places  of  which  mention  is  ntade  in  the  coarse  of  ike 
narrative.  As  he  had  himself  visited  l/ch,  Alor,  and  Bhakar, 
and  probably  other  places  lower  do¥m  the  Indus,  he  might  haTe  2 
cleared  up  the  many  doubts  which  our  ignorance  of  the  localitieB  i 
entails  upon  us. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  period  of  the  composition  of  the 
original  Arabic.     It  is  not  said  to  have  been  composed  by  an 
ancestor  of  the  person  from  whom  the  translator  obtained  it  at 
Bhakar,  but  merely  to  have  been  written  in  the  handwriting 
(khat)  of  one  of  his  ancestors.     This  may  be  applied  either  to  ^ 
composition  or  transcription,  but  the  use  of  the  term  renders 
the  precise  meaning   doubtful — most   probably  composition  is 
referred  to.     In  either  case,  we  have  a  guarantee  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  narrative,  in  the  &ct  that  the  ancestor  of  Isma% 
the  possessor  of  the  manuscript,  was  himself  a  partidpator  in  the   \^ 
scenes  and  the  advantages  of  the  conquest ;  for  we  find  it  dis- 
tinctly mentioned,   that    the    K&zi   appointed   by  Muhammad 
K&sim,  after  the  conquest  of  Alor,  was  Musd  bin  Ya'kub  bin 
T&i  bin  Muhammad  bin  Shaib&n  bin  ^Usm&n.     Now  if  we  look 
at  the  name  of  the  person  iroxn  whom  the  translator  obtained 
the  Arabic  original,  we  shall  find  it  mentioned  as  Ismail  bin 
'Ali  bin  Muhammad  bin  Miisd  bin  T&i  bin  Ya'kub  bin  T4I  bia 
Mtisd  bin  Muhammad  bin  Shaib&n  bin  'Usman.     In  both  in- 
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^srn&n  k  mentioned  as  Sakifi,  thai  is,  of  the  same  tribe 
n  the  eonqu^tHT  himself.^      The  genealogieB  do  not  tally  in 
every  lespect,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  later  one  some  inter- 
mediate generations^  as  is  frequently  the  case,  are  omitted ;  but 
still  there  is  quite  sufficient  similarity  to  show  descent  from  the 
same  ancestor.     The  titles  abo  of  ancestor  and  descendant  re- 
semble each  other  most  dosdy.    The  first  K&zi  appointed  to  Alor 
is  called  Sadr  al  Im&mia  al  Ajall  al  'Alim  Burhanu-1  Millat 
^ran-d    din.      The  contemporary  of  the  translation  is  called 
Haul&n&   Kizl  al   Im&m  al  Ajall  al  ^Alim  al  B&ri^  Kam&ln-l 
Millat  wau-d  din.     It  is  very  strange  that  the  translator  takes 
no  notice  of  this  identity  of  pedigree,  by  which  the  value  and 
authenticity  of  the  work  are  so  much  increased ;  but  it  is  pro- 
baUe  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  or  such  a  circumstance  could 
Bcarody  have  escaped  mention. 

Notwithstanding  that  Elphinstone  uses  the  expression  ^^pro- 
fesses to  be  a  translation,"  whiqh  would  imply  a  suspicion  of  the 
&ei,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  work  is  a  translation  of 
%  genuine  Arab  history,  written  not  very  long  after  the  conquest. 
There  appears  in  it  very  little  modem  interpolation,  and  it  is 
probable  that  those  passages  which  contain  anachronisms  were 
the  work  of  the  original  writer,  and  not  of  the  translator.     The 
placing  a  sentence  of  the  Kuran  in  L&di's  mouth — ^the  Bismillah 
St  the  beginning  of  the  letters  of  Sindian  princes,   the  praises 
of  Isl4m  ascribed  to  Hindis,  the  use  of  the  foreign  names  of 
Brahman&b4d,  which  is  explained  te  be  a  version  of  the  native 
B&manwah,  are  all  evidently  the  work  of  the  original  author. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  hope  of  recovering  the 
Arabic  work ;  for  although  the  very  meagre  accounts  of  this 
important  conquest  by  Abu-1  Fida,  Abu-1  Faraj,  Ibn  Kutaiba,  and 
Almakin  lead  us  to  expect  little  information  from  Arabic  author- 
ities; yet  it  might  possibly  contain   other  interesting  matter 

'  Th«  Sakif  tribee  (Thakif)  were  of  great  importance.  They  bad  their  head 
quarters  at  Tayif;  and  were  the  guardians  of  the  upper  road  to  Yemen. — Sprenger's 
Life  of  Muhawmad,  p.  7. 
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respecting  the  communication  between  Arabia  and  Sind,  which 
the  translator  did  not  think  worthy  of  special  notice. 

An  air  of  truth  pervades  the  whole,  and  though  it  reads  more 
like  a  romance  than  a  history,  yet  this  is  occasioned  more  by 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject,  than  by  any  fictions  pro- 
ceeding from  the  imagination  of  the  author.  The  two  stories 
which  appear  the  most  fictitious,  are  the  accusation  of  Jaisiya  by 
the  sister  of  Darohar,  and  the  revenge  of  the  two  daughters  of 
D&hir  upon  Muhammad  E&sim.  The  former  is  evidently  manu- 
factured on  the  model  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar^s  wife,  a  story 
familiar  throughout  the  East ;  but  the  latter  is  novel,  and  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  when  we  consider  the  blind 
obedience  which  at  that  time  was  paid  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Prophet's  successor,  of  which,  at  a  later  period,  we  have  so  many 
instances  in  the  history  of  the  Assassins,  all  inspired  by  the 
same  feeling,  and  executed  in  the  same  hope. 

The  narrative  is  unambitious,  and  tropes  and  figures  are  rarely 
indulged  in,  except  in  describing  the  approach  of  night  and 
morning ;  [but  the  construction  is  often  involved,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  occasionally  ungrammatical.  Besides  these  defects,  the 
events  recorded  do  not  always  appear  to  follow  in  their  proper 
chronological  sequence.] 

The  antiquity  of  the  original  Arabic  work  is  manifest,  not 
only  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  narrative,  but  from  some 
omissions  which  are  remarkable,  such  as  the  name  of  Mansdra, 
which  must  have  been  mentioned  had  it  been  in  existence  at 
that  time.  Now  Mansiira  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  the  Khalif  Al  Mansdr,  who  succeeded  in  136  a.h. 
(a.d.  753).  It  is  evident  that  the  work  must  have  been  written 
before  that  time.  Then,  again,  we  have  nowhere  any  mention  of 
Maswahi,  Manjibari,  AnnaH,  or  Al-Baiza,  all  important  towns 
noticed  by  Bil&duri  and  Ibn  Haukal,  and  other  early  writers  on 
Sind,  and  the  work  must  therefore  have  been  composed  before 
their  time.  Again,  it  is  plain  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
Buddhists,  which  no  author,  especially  a  foreign  one,  would  have 
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described  them  as  being,  had  he  lived  after  the  extinction  of  that 
religion  in  India.  We  read  of  Samanis,  monks,  and  a  royal 
white  elephant,  which  are  no  longer  heard  of  at  the  later  invasion 
of  Mahmud  of  Ghaznl.  Again,  some  portions  of  the  history  are 
derived  from  oral  testimony  received  at  second,  third,  or  fourth 
iiand,  from  those  who  were  participators  in  the  transactions 
recorded,  just  in  the  same  way  aa  Tabari,  who  wrote  in  the  third 
centary  of  the  Hijri,  probably  later  than  our  author,  traces  all 
his  traditions  to  eye  or  ear-witnesses. 

£lphin8tone''s  estimate  of  the  work  is  that,  "though  loaded 
with  tedious  speeches,  and  letters  ascribed  to  the  principal  actors, 
it  contains  a  minute  and  consistent  account  of  the  transactions 
daring  Muhammad  K&sim's  invasion,  and  some  of  the  preceding 
Hindu  reigns.  It  is  full  of  names  of  places,  and  would  throw 
much  light  on  the  geography  of  that  period,  if  examined  by  any 
person  capable  of  ascertaining  the  ancient  Sanskrit  names,  so  as 
to  remove  the  corruptions  of  the  original  Arab  writer  and  the 
translator,  besides  the  innumerable  errors  of  the  copyist.^^  He 
states  that  he  did  not  see  this  work  until  his  narrative  of  K&sim'^s 
military  transactions  had  been  completed. 

The  Chach-n&ma  is  the  original  from  which  Nizamu-d  din 
Ahmad,  Nuru-1  Hakk,  Firishta,  Mir  Ma^sum,  and  others,  have 
Irawn  their  account  of  the  conquest  of  Sind.  They  have,  how- 
jver,  left  much  interesting  matter  unnoticed,  and  even  the  later 
professed  translations  by  Lieutenant  Postans,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (No.  lxxiv.,  J  838,  and  No.  cxi., 
1841)  give  merely  an  abridged  account  of  the  transactions,  which 
is  moreover  unfortunately  disfigured  by  many  misprints. 

The  headings  of  the  sections  throughout  the  work  have  been 
translated,  in  order  to  show  the  connection  of  the  whole;  those  only 
being  omitted  which  are  inappropriate  or  evidently  misplaced :  and 
nearly  every  passage  has  been  translated  which  can  be  useful  for 
the  illustration  of  the  geography,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  time. 
The  Chach-n&ma  is  common  in  India.  There  is  a  copy  in  the 
£.  I.  Library,  and  the  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale  has  two. 
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EXXRAOTS. 

\JTbe  MS.  ref€rred  to  as  J.  is  Sir  H.  M.  Elliotts  oopy.  S,  is  thai  beloagiig  to  tiie 
East  India  Library,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  obscore  passages  and  for 
doubtfdl  names.] 

Commencement  of  the  hooJc  upon  the  history  of  Bai  Ddhtr,  son  of 
Chach,  son  of  Sild^,  and  of  his  death  aJt  the  hands  of  Muhammad 
Kdsim  Sdkifi, 

Chroniclers  and  historians  haire  related  that  the  city  of  Alor, 
the  capital  of  Hind  and  Sind,  was  a  large  city  adorned  with 
all  kinds  of  palaces  and  villas,  gardena  and  groves,  reservoirs 
and  streams,  parterres  and  flowers.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  SQiun,  which  they  call  Mihr^.  This  delightM  city  bad 
a  king,  whose  name  was  Sfharas,  son  of  S^asf  Bdf  Shahl.^  He 
possessed  great  wealth  and  treasures.  His  justice  was  diffused 
over  the  earth,  and  his  generosity  was  renowned  in  the  world.  The 
boundaries  of  his  dominions  extended  on  the  east  to  Kashmir,  <» 
the  west  to  Makr^,  on  the  south  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  to 
Debal,  and  on  the  north  to  the  mountains  of  Kardan*  and  to 
Kaikdnan.'  He  had  established  four  maliks,  or  governors,  in  his 
territories.  The  first  at  Brahmanabad  and  the  forts  of  Niriin, 
Debal,  Lohana,  Lakha,  and  Samma,  down  to  the  sea  (darya),  were 
placed  in  his  charge.  The  second  at  the  town  of  Siwistan :  under 
him  were  placed  Budhpur,*  Jankan,  and  the  skirts  of  the  hills  of 
Eujhan  to  the  borders  of  Makran.*  The  third  at  the  fort  of  Aska- 
landa  and  Pabiya,'  which  are  called  Talwdra  and  Chachpur ;  under 
him  were   placed  their  dependencies  to  the  frontier  of  Budhpur. 

^  [This  is  an  error — S&hasi  was  son  of  Siharas — ^his  father  was  called  DiwIiSj.   See 
i»M<page  140.]  »  [Or  "Karw&n."] 

etc.,  etc.] 

*  [This  is  the  reading  of  MS.  A.,  but  B,  generally  has  "  B(idhiya :"  two  different 
forms  of  the  same  name.] 

^  [This  is  a  doubtful  passage, 
MS.  A.  says  J,J^  5^  ^  J^^^j  ^\  H^  ^  J^  3  Jit^^ 

£  has  J^J^  j^  I;  ^W;jj  4oV  «/ J  Jl^  iUibJy  ] 

<  [  wt«  in  ^*  ^^  ^LjU  in  B.  This  name  is  writt^  P&ya  and  B4yay  Bftfaiya 
and  Plibiya  :  the  last  aeems  the  preferable  form.] 
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Phe  fourth  at  the  great  city  of  If aMn  and  Sikka»  and  Brahmapur^ 
nd  Eardr^  and  AdiahAr  and  Kumba,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Kashmir,  were  under  his  government.  He  (the  king)  himself 
Iwelt  at  the  capital,  Alor,  and  kept  under  his  own  rule  Kaxdia,* 
nd  Kaikan^n  and  Banarhas.'  He  enjoined  upon  every  one  of 
is  princes  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  war,  by  keeping 
ie  implements  of  warfare,  arms,  and  horses  ready.  He  also 
rdered  them  to  attend  to  the  security  of  the  country,  the  con- 
Uiation.  of  the  subjects,  and  the  reparation  of  the  buildings,  so 
lat  they  might  keep  their  districts  and  dependencies  safe.  Through- 
ut  his  dominions  there  was  no  disaffected  person  who  could  make 
ay  pretensi(»is  against  the  specification  of  his  frontiers.  Suddenly, 
y  the  decree  of  Grodj  the  army  of  the  king  of  Nlmroz  marched  from 
*ars  to  Makran.^  When  Sfliaras  heard  this  he  went  forth  from  the 
)rt  of  Alor,'  haughty  in  mind  and  careless  in  heart,  with  the  main 
art  of  his  army  to  encounter  him.  They  joined  battle,  and  when 
lany  brave  men  and  tried  warriors,  on  both  sides,  had  been  slain, 
le  Persian  army,  placing  their  whole  trust  in  the  Almighty,  made  an 
Bsault,  and  broke  and  put  to  flight  the  army  of  Edf  Siharas.  He 
imself  stood  Arm,  fighting  for  his  name  and  honour,  until  he  was 
iUed.  The  king  of  Fars  then  returned  to  Nimroz,  and  Baf  Sahas(, 
)n  of  Siharas,  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  father.  He  established 
is  authority  in  the  country,  and  the  four  princes  who  had  been 
ppointed  by  his  father  submitted  and  assented  to  him,  exhibiting 
rery  mark  of  obedience,  placing  their  wealth  at  his  disposal,  and 
ipporting  him  with  honesty  and  energy.  The  whole  country  was 
lus  safely  secured  in  the  power  of  Ea£  Sahasf ;  and  the  people 
ved  happily  imder  his  just  and  equitable  rule.  He  had  a  chamber- 
lin  named  Earn,  son  of  Abi  (?),  a  man  of  science  and  wisdom.' 
his  man  had  fall  and  general  authority  over  all  parts  of  the 
ominions  of  Eaf  Sahasf ;  no  person  could  enter  or  leave  the  king's 
ervice  but  through  him.  The  duties  of  chief  secretary  were  en- 
rusted  to  him,  and  Edi  Sahasf  had  faith  in  his  eloquent  pen,  and 
lever  doubted  his  rectitude. 

»  [80  in  MS.  B,  but  Budhp6r  in  A.]  a  [Or  Karwfen.] 

>  [Or  Barh&s.]  *  [The  Text  adds  ^j\;  iZjAj  ^  j  in  Arab  fashion  ?] 

»  [MS.  B^  says  «  R&war."]  *^ 

*  [Some  words  induding  the  name  are  omitted  in  MS.  A.I 
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Chachy  son  of  Sildij,  goes  to  the  Chamberlain  Rdm, 

The  office  of  Chamberlain  is  conferred  on  Chach,  son  of  Sildif. 

The  Rani  falls  in  lave  mth  Chach,  and  Chach  refuses  compliance, 

Sdhasi  Rdi  dies  and  goes  to  helL 

Chach  ascends  the  throne  of  McUik  Sdhasi  HdL 

Chach  fights  tcith  Mahrat  (Chief  of  Jaipdr^J  and  kills  him  by 
stratagem. 

Chach  marries  Rani  Siibhan  Deo. 

Chach  sends  for  his  brother  Chandar  and  establishes  him  in  Alor, 

Chach  issues  orders  appointing  Chandar  his  deputy, 

Chach  asks  Budhiman,  the  minister,  questions  concerning  the 

government. 
o  o  o  o  o 

Budhfman,  the  minister,  bowed  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  said, 

"  May  Kai  Chach  live  for  ever,  and  may  it  be  known  to  him,  that 

this  government  was  under  the  domiuion  of  a  sole  king,  and  his 

chiefs  were  always  obedient  to  him.     When  the  coimtry  was  ruled 

by  Siharas,  son  of  Dfwafj,  and  when  he  was  conquered  by  the  army  of 

Fars,  Sdhasi  succeeded  to  the  empire.  He  similarly  appointed  all  the 

four  rulers  to  their  territories,  expecting  them  to  exert  themselves 

in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  protection  of  the  country. 
o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

Chach  proceeds  to  visit  and  mark  the  boundaries  of  Alor. 

When  Chach  heard  these  words  from  Budhfman,  the  minister, 
they  made  an  impression  upon  him.  He  was  very  happy.  He  praised 
the  minister  very  much,  and  took  it  as  a  good  omen.  He  sent  far- 
mdns  to  the  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  called  (for 
aid  from)  the  governors  of  the  diflferent  divisions.  He  then  prepared 
an  army  declaring  that  he  would  go  to  the  boundary  of  Hindustan 
which  adjoiued  the  (kingdom  of  the)  Turk.  The  astrologers  fixed  an 
auspicious  time,  at  which  he  departed,  and  after  he  had  gone  many 
marches  he  reached  the  fort  of  Pabiya,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Bids.   The  Chief  of  the  place  gave  battle,  but  after  great  fighting 

^  [Both  MSS.  here  agree  in  reading  Jikiir^  but  the  explanation  in  page  169  shows 
that  the  name  most  be  Jaipur.  Mir  Ma'silm  couples  it  with  Jodhpur  and  writes  the 
name  «*  Chitiir,"  or  ''Japiir."    The  Tuhfetu-1  Kir&m  has  «  Chitiurr^ 
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and  bloodshed,  the  king  of  P£biya  fled  and  entered  the  fort  Eai 
Ghach  was  yictorious,  and  encamped  in  the  field  of  battle  for  a  time. 
When  the  store  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  grass,  and  wood, 
and  fdel,  were  all  consumed,  the  enemy  being  in  distress  left  the 
fort  at  the  time  when  the  world  had  covered  itself  with  the  blanket 
of  darkness,  and  the  king  of  the  stars  concealed  himself  in  the 
gloom  of  night.  He  fled  towards  the  fort  of  Askalanda  and  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  This  fort  was  stronger  than  the 
first,  and  when  he  reached  the  fields  of  this  city  he  sent  his'  spies  to 
obtain  information,  and  when  they  came  back  they  reported  that 
Ghach  had  entered  the  fort  of  Pdbiya,  and  was  staying  there. 

Chach  proceeds  to  the  fort  of  Askalunda.^ 

When  Chach  was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  gone  to  Askalanda, 
he  placed  one  of  his  officers  in  charge  of  the  fort  (of  Pabiya)  and 
proceeded  to  that  city.  He  pitched  his  tents  in  its  vicinity.  There 
was  a  great  and  brave  man  in  the  fort  of  Askalanda,  who  was  in 
the  interest  of  Ghach,  and  had  influence  over  the  people  in  the  fort. 
All  the  chief  inhabitants  always  took  his  advice  and  never  acted 
contrary  to  his  opinion.  Chach  sent  a  man  to  him  and  promised  to 
make  him  governor  of  that  fort  He  also  ordered  a  farman  to  be 
prepared,  granting  him  the  governorship  of  the  fort,  on  the  condition 
that  he  would  kill  Chatera,'  the  chief  (malik)  of  .Pabiya,  or  take  him 
prisoner.  Pabiya  was  also  to  be  made  over  to  him.  He  agreed  to 
these  terms  and  conditions.  He  sent  his  son  to  Chach,  and  by  occa- 
sionally visiting  Chatera,  gained  his  confidence,  so  that  he  was 
never  prevented  from  going  into  his  Court  either  by  day  or  by  night 
When  he  found  an  opportunity,  he  suddenly  killed  Chatera  and 
sent  his  head  to  Chach.  Eaf  Chach  showed  him  great  favour  and 
honour,  granted  him  a  reward  in  token  of  his  pleasure,  and  made 
him  the  independent  chief  of  that  fort.  The  great  and  noble  men 
of  the  city  attended  on  him,  and  made  him  presents.  He  treated 
them  all  with  honour  and  respect,  and  kept  them  faithful  to  their 

1  [MS.  J^.  writes  the  name  "  Aflal-Kanda."] 

*  [This  name  ia  written  thus,  and  also  as  **  Ghatar/'  in  MS.  A.    MS.  £.  makes  it 
*»Jatrfc,"] 
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allegiance.    Chach  gave  him  some  prolubitionB  and  admonitionBy  «o 
tiiat  he  ooniinaed  faithfiil  in  obedience  and  never  diaobeyed  his  oiderB. 

Chaeh  marches  towards  Sikka  and  Multdn, 

Having  completed  the  expedition  to  AnkaUnda,  Chach  proceeded 
towards  Sikka  and  Mnlt&Q.  In  Multdn  there  was  a  diief  (malik) 
whose  name  was  Bajhri.  He  was  a  relation  of  Sahasi.  When  he 
received  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Chach,  he  came  to  the  banks  of 
the.B^vi.  He  had  laige  dominions  and  possessed  great  abilities. 
Sidiewal,  his  nephew,  governed  the  fort  of  Sikka  opposite  Multdn, 
towards  the  east,  and  along  with  Ajin,  the  cousin  of  Bajhrd  came  with 
a  large  force  to  meet  him^  (Chach),  and  he^  (Chach)  encamped  at  a 
ford  on  the  Bi^'  for  three  months.  When  the  water  decreased,  they 
selected  a  place  at  a  village  a  little  above  the  encampment,  where  the 
water  did  not  prevent  a  passage,  and  he  (Chach)  crossed  over.  He 
came  to  Sikka,  and  fought  a  battle  with  Snhewal.  He  besi^ed  the 
fort  for  some  days,  and  the  enemy  was  much  pressed*  Some  men 
were  slam  on  Chach's  side,  and  on  the  side  of  the  infidels  many 
were  despatched  to  hell.  Suhewal  then  fled,  and  went  to  the  fort 
of  Mult^.  They  entered  the  fort,  and  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bavf*  prepared  with  all  the  implements  of  war.  Qiach  then  took 
possession  of  the  fort  of  Sikka,  and  killed  five  thousand  soldiers, 
and  made  the  inhabitants  slaves  and  prisoners  of  war.  Oiaoh 
placed  Am(r  'Alfu-d  Daula  in  the  fort  of  Sikka,  and  himself  passed 
over  to  Multan.  Both  armies  confronted  each  other. '  Malik  B^jhra, 
with  a  formidable  army,  fighting  elephants,  and  men  of  war,  oame 
out  and  opposed  Chach.  Sharp  encounters  ensued,  with  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides.  Bajhra  took  refuge  in  the  fort,  and  wrote 
letters  to  the  ruler  of  Kashmir  stating  that  Chach,  son  of  Silaij,  a 
Brahman,  had  become  chief  of  Alor,  the  capital    He  had  come  with 

1  [The  text  is  ambignouB ;  and  the  appropriation  of  the  personal  pronoun  ia  a 
matter  of  inference.] 

'  [e!  -n  ■*■'*  (jwLj  ji^j>  "  Bi&s"  mtfy  possibly  here  be  the  name  of  the  ford, 

bnt  the  old  bed  of  the  Bias  is  still  traceable  between  Mult&n  and  the  GhiiriL  to  where 
it  joined  the  Chin&b  thirty  miles  S.W.  of  Mult&o.] 

*  ["The  R&tI  formerly  surrounded  the  fortress  of  Mult&o,  and  its  bed  is  still 
traoeaUe.  In  seasons  of  heavy  rain  the  waters  flow  to  Multin.  This  agrees  with 
the  statement  that  Alexander  circnmnaTigated  the  fortress." — Cunningham.] 
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anmerons  army,  and  had  conqaered  all  ihe  strongholds,  great  and 
lall,  and  fortified  them.  That  he  (Bajhrd)  was  not  able  to  oope 
1h  him,  and  no  chief  was  victorious  over  hm  in  battle.  He  had 
iched  Mult^,  and  it  was  expedient  that  the  Chief  of  T^AJilimfr 
3Tild  assiflt  him  (Bajhrd)  and  send  reinforoemaits. 

The  unsuccessful  return  of  the  messenger  from  Kashmir, 
Before  the  messenger  reached  Kashmir,  the  Bdf  of  that  place  had 
d,  and  his  son,  who  was  only  a  boy,  had  succeeded  him.  The 
niaters,  counsellors,  attendants,  and  guards,  as  well  as  the  nobles 
1  chief  men  of  the  state,  consulted  with  eadi  other  aq^d  answered 
)  letter  in  a  proper  manner.  They  stated  that  the  Bdf  of  Kashmir 
1  departed  to  the  next  world,  and  his  son  was  a  mere  boy  of 
ider  age.  The  different  divisions  of  the  army  had  raised  their 
ids  in  rebellion  and  revolt.  It  was  necessary  that  the  affairs  of 
ise  parts  should  be  set  straight,  and  therefore  it  was  not  at  this 
le  in  their  power  to  provide  the  means  of  assistance,  and  that 
jhrd  must  rely  upon  his  own  resomroes.  When  the  messengers 
ne  back  and  communicated  this,  Bajhrd,  despairing  of  assistance 
m  the  king  of  Kashmir,  sued  Bai  Chach  for  peace,  and  made 
)mises  and  assurances.  He  said  he  would  leave  the  fort  if  assured 
his  safety,  in  writing,  and  that  nobody  should  molest  him  until 
reached  a  place  of  security  with  all  his  followers  and  dependants. 
ach  agreed  to  these  terms,  and  promised  him  protection.  He 
06  out  of  the  fort,  and,  with  his  people,  went  towards  the  moun- 
18  of  Kashmir.  Chach  entered  the  fort,  and  the  province  was 
>u^t  under  his  dominion. 

aeh  lecufce  his  deputy  in  the  fart  ofMuttdn  and  proceeds  onward, 

I 

ffhsa  he  took  the  fort  of  Multdn  he  appointed  there  a  thakur  as 
deputy.  He  went  into  the  temple,  prostrated  himself  before  the 
Is,  and  offer&d  sacrifices.  He  then  prepared  to  march  forward, 
e  rulers  of  Brahmaptir,  Karur  and  Ashahdr,  acknowledged  sub- 
Bsion  to  him.  From  these  places  he  proceeded  to  the  boundaries 
Kumba^  and  Kashmir.    No  king  offered  any  resistance. 

[In  page  139,  tx>ih  HSS.  write  tliis  name  Kumba.  In  Hub  place,  MS.  A.  has 
Udr  or  MdJMTf  and  a  few  lines  farther  on,  Xlna  or  Kani^a.  MS.  B,  has  KUa 
•e,  and  Xtmtha  afterwards.] 
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"  When  the  Almighty  makes  a  man  great  he  renders  all  his 
enterprises  easy  and  gives  him  all  his  desires." 

Every  place  to  which  he  went  ML  into  his  possession.  At  last  be 
reached  the  fort  of  Shdkalhd,  an  elevated  place  which  is  called 
Eumba^  on  the  borders  of  Kashmfr,  and  stopped  there  for  one 
month.  He  punished  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  places, 
and  collected  an  army  tinder  his  command.  Then  he  made  firm  ' 
treaties  with  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
securely  established  his  dominion.  He  sent  for  two  trees,  one  of  ^ 
which  was  a  maislr,  that  is  white  poplar,  and  the  other  a  deoddr, 
that  is  a  fir.'  He  planted  them  both  on  the  the  boundary  of 
Kashmfr,  upon  the  banks  of  a  stream,  which  is  called  the  five 
waters,'  and  near  the  Kashmir  hills,  from  which  numerous  foun- 
tains flow.  He  stayed  there  till  the  branches  of  each  of  the  trees 
ran  into  those  of  the  other.  Then  he  marked  them,  and  said  it  was 
the  boundary  mark  between  him  and  the  Bai  of  Kashmir,  and 
beyond  it  he  would  not  go. 

Return  of  Chach  after  fixing  his  boundary  with  Kashmir. 

The  narrator  of  this  conquest  has  thus  said,  that  when  the 
boundary  towards  Kashmfr  was  defined,  Chach  returned  to  the 
capital  city  Alor.  He  stopped  there  a  year  to  take  rest  from  the 
fiatigues  of  the  journey  ;  and  his  chiefs  got  ready  the  provisions 
and  materials  of  war.  He  then  said,  "  0  minister  I  I  have  no  fear 
from  the  east,  now  I  must  take  care  of  the  west  and  the  south." 
The  minister  replied,  "  Indeed,  it  is  most  praiseworthy  for  kings  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  their  countries.  It  is  also  to  be 
apprehended  that  from  your  absence  in  the  upper  provinces  the 
nobles  and  the  governors  of  the  different  parts  may  have  presumed 

2  This  implies  considerable  altitude. 

3  The  word  in  the  original  is  Arabic  (d^Ljbl^  ,-sw)  ^^^  the  Persian  Panj&b. 

The  upper  course  of  the  Jailaro,  just  after  it  debouches  into  the  plains,  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  here.  A  curioiis  coincidence  of  expression  is  used  by  a  late  traTeller 
with  reference  to  the  same  locality.  **  We  passed  five  branches  of  this  beautiM 
river  Jelam  which  at  this  place  forms  a  little  Panj&b  of  its  own."  6eijeant-Major 
Brixham's  Raid  to  the  Khyber^  p.  43. 
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lat  sinoe  Bdi  S^Uiasi  there  is  nobody  to  demand  from  them  tlie  revenue 

f  the  oonntry.   Truly  mismanagement  and  disorder  have  taken  place." 

)n  this,  Chach,  in  an  auspicious  hour,  marched  towards  the  forts 

af  Budapur^  and  Siwistdn.     There  was  a  chief  in  Siwist4n,  called. 

Ifatta,  and  Chach  crossed  the  Mihr^  at  a  viUage  called  Dihayat,. 

which  formed  the  boundary  between  Samma  and  Alor.     From  this. 

place  be  proceeded  to  Budhiya,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  son  of 

Xotal  bin  Bhandaigu  Bhagu.     His  capital  was  N^drdj,*  and  the 

inhabitants  of  the  place  called  it  Sawfs.    Chach  attacked  and  took 

"^e  fort  of  Sawfs.     Kaba,  son  of  Kdka,  came  forth  to  ask  quarter  for 

liie  prince  and  his  followers.     They  laid  upon  themselyes  a  tribute 

to  pay  him^  and  made  their  submission. 

Hie  army  marches  to  Siwistdn, 

From  that  place  he  went  to  Siwistan,  and  when  he  approached  it, 

M&tta,  its  chie^  came  forth  with  great  alarm  and  a  large  retinue  to 

meet  him.   A  battle  was  fought,  Chach  was  victorious,  and  Matta,  witb 

his  army,  fled  and  tck)k  refuge  in  the  fort     Chach  besi^ed  it,  and 

after  a  week  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.     The  terms 

being  agreed  to,  they  came  out  the  fort,  and  surrendered  the  keys  to 

the  officers  of  Chach,  who  gave  them  protection  and  showed  them 

much  kindness.     He  gave  the  chiefship  of  the  place  to  Matta,.  and 

also  placed  one  of  his  confidential  officers  there.      He  stopped  there 

for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  the  affairs  of  the  territory  and  the 

dty  were  put  in  order. 

Chach  sends  a  messenger  to  Akham  LoMna,  chief  of  Brahmandb&d. 

When  the  invasion  of  Siwistan  was  over,  Chach  sent  a  letter  to 
Akham  Lohana,  the  governor  of  Brahmanabad,  who  was  Chief  also 
of  Lakha,  Samma  and  Sihta,  and  called  upon  him  to  acknow- 
ledge submission.  When  he  was  a  few  days'' journey  from  Makran, 
the  footmen  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  roads^  caught  a  person  with 
letters  from  Akham,  which  he  had  written  to  Matta,  the  governor 
of  Siwist^,  to  the  following  effect  "  I  have  always  behaved 
towards  you  with  great  cordiality  and  friendship,  and  have  neyer 

>  [BOdhiya  in  MS.  \B.    No  doubt  the  Budhpur  or  Badhiya  of  p.  160,  where  it 
ii  tbo  connected  with  Siwist&n.] 
3  ["  Kikirkj  "  in  MS.  B."] 
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^jshown  you  opposition  or  quairelled  with  you.  The  letter  Twrhidi 
you  sent  by  way  of  friendship  was  reoeived,  and  I  was  much  exalted 
by  it  Our  friendship  shall  remain  confirmed  for  CTer,  and  no 
animosity  shall  arise.  I  will  comply  with  all  your  orders.  You 
are  a  king,  and  the  son  of  a  king.  XTniiy  exists  between  yon  and  me. 
Oircumrtances  like  this  have  occurred  to  many  persons,  and  haTe 
obliged  them  to  seek  protection.  You  are  at  liberty  to  reside  at  any 
place  you  like  within  the  territory  of  Bcahmanfibdd,  that  is  .to  say, 
up  to  the  sea  of  Debal.  If  you  have  resolved  to  go  in  any  other 
-direction,  there  is  nobody  to  prevent  or  molest  you.  Wherever  yon 
like  to  go  I  will  assist  you.  I  possess  such  power  and  influence 
that  I  can  render  you  aid."  Matta  found  it  expedient  to  repair  to 
the  country  of  fiind^  to  Malik  Bamal,  who  was  also  called  BhattL 

ChOiCh  sends  a  letter  to  Akham  Lohdna. 

Bdi  Chach  sent  a  letter  to  Akham  Lohina,  saying,  ''You  from 
jour  power,  and  pomp,  and  family  descent,  consider  yourself  the 
ruler  of  the  tima  Although  this  kingdom  and  sovereignty,  wealth, 
riches,  dignity,  and  power  have  not  descended  to  me  by  inheritance, 
yot  these  distinguished  favours  and  this  exalted  position  have  been 
given  to  ine  by  God-  It  was  not  by  my  army  that  I  gained 
them  ;  but  God,  the  single,  the  incomparable,  the  creator  of  the 
world,  in  favour  to  Sildfj,  has  given  me  this  dominion,  and  this 
most  glorious  position.  In  all  circumstances  I  obtain  assistance 
from  him,  and  I  have  no  hope  of  aid  from  any  oSier.  He  enables 
me  to  accomplish  all  my  undertakings,  and  assists  me  in  all  my  acts. 
He  has  given  me  victory  in  all  battles,  and  over  all  my  enemies. 
He  has  bestowed  on  mo  the  blessings  of  both  worlds.  Although 
you  think  you  have  possessed  yourself  of  all  this  power  and  circum- 
stance by  your  courage  and  audacity,  promptitude,  and  glory,  you 
shall  surely  lose  it,  and  to  take  your  life  is  lawful." 

Cliach  arrives  at  Brak/tiambdd,  and  fights  with  Akham  Lohdna. 

Chach  then  marched  against  Akham  Lohana,  who  had  gone  from 
Brahmandbad  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  When  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Chach,  he  came  to  the  capital,  and 
made  preparation  for  war.  When  Eai  Chach  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Brahman&bad,  Akham  stood  ready  to  oppose  him.    After  a  great 
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dai]^ter  of  warriors  on  both  sides,  the  army  of  Akham  took  to 
ft^ty  and  he  entered  his  fort.  Chach  laid  siege  to  it,  and  Ihe  siege 
lasted  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

In  those  days  the  king  of  Hindustan,  that  is,  Kananj,  was  SatUb,^ 
Bon  of  Bted,  and  Akham  sent  letters  to  him  asking  for  assistance. 
But  A¥haiii  died  before  the  answer  was  retomed,  and  his  son  suc- 
soeeeeded  him.  Akham  had  a  friend,  aa  infidel  Samani,  named 
Bod^-iaki^,*  i.e,  '*  Proteeted  by  the  idol.'*  He  had  a  temple  which 
was  called  Bndh  Nau-viMr,'  and  the  idol  Dilhd  (?)^  He  was 
a  devotee  thereof,  and  famous  for  his  pieiy/and  all  the  people  of  the 
sanounding  places  were  obedient  to  him.  Akham  was  his  disciple, 
and  he  regarded  the  Samani  as  his  pole-star.  When  Akham  had 
taken  refnge  in  the  fort,  the  Samani  assisted  him ;  he  did  not  fight, 
but  he  read  his  books  in  his  chamber  of  worship.  When  Akham 
died,  and  his  son'^  succeeded  him  in  the  government,  the  Samani  was 
disaffected  and  troubled,  for  he  did  not  think  it  right  that  the  king- 
doms and  the  property  and  estates  should  depart  from  his  hands. 
In  his  perplexity  he  looked  about,  and  he  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  country  must  fall  to  Chach,  whether  he  would  be 
friendly  to  him  or  not.  Then  the  (late  king's)  son  being  sore 
pressed,  his  army  and  his  forces  gave  up  fighting,  and  the  fort 
was  surrendered  to  Chach,  who  firmly  established  his  power  in  it. 
When  Chach  heard  of  the  Samani,  and  knew  that  he  had  made 
a  compact  with  Akham  and  his  son,  and  that  the  war  had  lasted  for 
one  year  throu^  his  enchantments  and  magical  power,  he  swore 
that  if  be  ever  captured  the  fort,  he  would  seize  him  and  flay 
him,  and  order  drums  to  be  covered  with  his  skin,  and  have 
ids  body  torn  to  pieces.  This  oath  was  reported  to  the  Samani, 
who  laughed  and  said,  "  Chach  will  not  have  the  power  to  kill  me." 
When  after  a  time,  the  people  of  the  fort,  after  much  fighting 

• 

1  ["  Siyir"  in  MS.  B.] 

'  ['^Boddhiigti''  in  MS.  A,:  raku  or  rakhu  means  ''protected,"  from  the 
Banakrit  rak$hUa.  OiU  probably  represents  the  Sanskrit  pupta,  which  also  signifies 
*«pioteeted."] 

*  [See  note  in  the  next  page.] 

*  L^j!  ^^  «-r^l;  (^  (^¥^  ^  ^-  -"^-^  *V*^  ^^0  *^^j^jy  bj^^ 

*  [MS.  A»  leares  ont  the  word  **  son,"  and  so  makes  the  passage  unintelligible.] 
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and  great  slaaghter,  gave  up  the  contest,  and  solicited  protection, 
by  the  intervention  of  nobles  and  chiefs,  a  treaty  was  made  be- 
tween both  parties,  and  the  fort  was  surrendered.  Chach  entered 
ity  and  told  them  that  if  they  liked  they  might  go  away ;  there  was 
no  one  to  interfere  with  them,  and  if  they  wished  to  remain  they 
mi^t.  The  son  and  the  dependants  of  Akham  seeing  him  kindly 
disposed  towards  them,  chose  to  remain.  Chach  stayed  for  a  time 
in  that  city,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  their  disposition. 

Chach  takes  the  wife  of  Akham  to  himself  and  gives  the  daughter 

of  his  nephew  to  Akham* s  son  Sarband. 

Ohach  sent  a  man  to  the  mother  of  Sarband  and  requested  her 
hand.  The  son  brought  her.  Chach  gave  Dharsiya,  the  daughter  of 
his  nephew  to  the  son,  and  decked  him  in  apparel  of  many  colours. 
He  stopped  there  for  a  year,  and  appointed  officers  on  his  part  to 
collect  the  revenues.  He  subjugated  the  other  surrounding  chiefs. 
At  last,  he  enquired  where  the  enchanter  Samani  was,  that  he  might 
see  him.  He  was  told  that  he  was  a  great  devotee,  and  that  he 
would  be  found  with  the  devotees,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  HLad.  He  was  the  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Kan-vihar,' 
and  amongst  the  other  devotees  he  was  the  greatest,  and  had  reached 
to  perfection.  He  was  so  skilled  in  magic  and  enchantments,  that 
he  had  made  a  world  obedient  and  submissive  to  him.  He  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  all  the  requisites  by  means  of  his  talismans, 
and  for  some  time  he  had  become  friendly  to  Sarband  because  he 
had  been  friendly  with  his  father.  Through  his  power  and  protec- 
tion the  army  of  Brahmanabad  had  protracted  the  war  for  so  long 
time. 

Chach  v^isits  tlie  Samani,  and  enquires  about  his  circumstances, 
Chach  ordered  his  body  guards  and  soldiers  to  mount  their  horses, 
and  went  towards  the  temples  of  BudU  and  Kan-vihdr'  with  the 

*  [jlto^  in  both  copies.] 

*  [.I,  >yt^  m  StX)  '^'     iV.  n*-^  •  ^JJ  -S'l   This  seems  to  be  called  indiscriiimiately 

NtSh&r,  and  EanCih&r,  and  Kfnlihar.  The  copulative  conjunction  in  the  text  is 
incomprehensible.  It  occurs  again  a  little  below.  [These  names  may  be,  as  Sir  H. 
Elliot  conceived,  mere  varieties  in  spelling  of  the  same  name, — or  they  may  be  two 
different  names  of  the  same  establishment  or  collection  of  buildings.    There  can  be 
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intention  of  killing  the  Samanf.  He  called  Ms  armed  men  and 
iostrocted  them  that  when  during  the  interview  he  should  stand  up 
and  look  towards  them^  they  should  draw  their  swords  and  sever 
the  Samani's  head  &om  his  body.  When  he  reached  the  temple, 
he  saw  the  Samanf  sitting  on  a  chair,  engaged  in  worship,  and 
having  some  clay  in  his  hand^  with  which  he  was  making  idols, 
he  had  something  like  a  stamp  with  which  the  figure  of  the  buddh 
iras  made  on  the  day,  and  when  it  was  finished  he  placed  it  on  one 
side.'  Chach  stood  by  him,  but  received  no  attention  from  him. 
After  a  short  time,  when  he  had  finished  his  idols,  he  raised  his  head 
and  saidy  "  Is  the  son  of  the  monk  SfMij  come  ? "  Chach  replied, 
"  Yes,  O  devotee."  The  Samanf  said,  "  For  what  purpose  have  you 
come  ?"  Chadi  answered  that  he  wished  to  see  him,  and  therefore 
he  had  come.  The  devotee  bid  him  to  sit  down.  Chach  sat  The 
devotee  spread  a  fine  doth,  and  made  him  sit  on  it.  He  asked,  "  0 
Chach!  what  do  you  want?"  Chach  replied,  "I  wish  you  would 
become  my  friend  and  return  to  Brahmandbdd,  that  I  might  turn 
your  thoughts  to  secular  pursuits,  and  entrust  you  with  great  offices. 
Ton  may  live  with  Sarband,  and  give  him  advice  and  assistance." 
The  devotee  said,  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  country,  and 
have  no  wish  to  engage  in  public  business.  I  do  not  like 
worldly  concerns."  Chach  asked  him,  "Why  did  you  side  with 
the  people  of  the  fort  of  Brahmanabad  ? "  He  replied,  "  When 
AVham  Lohina  died,  and  his  son  was  grieved,  I  admonished  him  to 
cease  lamenting  for  the  depsurture  of  his  father,  and  prayed  the 
Almighty  God  to  cause  peace  and  friendship  between  the  contending 
parties.  It  is  better  for  me  to  serve  Budh,  and  seek  salvation  in 
the  next  world,  than  all  the  offices  and  greatness  of  this.  But  as 
thou  art  the  king  of  this  country,  at  thy  supreme  command  I  will 
go  with  my  family  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort,  although  I  fear 

• 

no  doubt  that  the  last  word  of  the  compound  represents  viMdr,  Nau^  or  in  Sanskrit 
iToM,  aig:iiifies  "  New,"  and  Kan  may  be  the  Hindi  Kdnhy  from  the  Sanskrit  Krishna^ 
ft  word  which  ia  found  in  the  names  K&nhpur  and  K&nhari.  These  names  would 
therefore  signiiy  "  New  monastery/'  and  ''  Black  monastery/'] 

^  [About  a  page  of  matter  is  here  omitted  from  j9.] 

*  [This  proceas  of  stamping  the  clay  figures  of  Buddha  is  still  practised.  General 
Comtingham  potaesses  seyeral  old  Indian  as  well  as  recent  Indian  and  Burmese 
^001110118.3 
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that  the  people  of  the  fort  will  do  despite  to  the  cultivation  of  BudL 
You  are  to-day  a  fortunate  and  a  great  man."  Chach  said,  '^  Tha 
worship  of  Budh  is  most  righteous,  and  ever  to  hold  it  in  honour  is 
most  proper.  But  if  jou  are  in  want  of  anything,  tell  me,  for  1 
shall  consider  it  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  provide  for  it."  Tbe 
devotee  answered,  "  1  do  not  want  anything  of  this  world  from  you. 
May  Grod  incline  you  to  the  affairs  of  the  next."  Chaoh  said, 
''  1  also  wish  that  my  salvation  may  be  the  result  Direct  me  so 
that  1  may  see  where  asGastance  is  required^  and  1  will  help  you." 
He  exclaimed,  ''As  you  seem  to  be  desirous  of  performing  charitable 
and  virtuous  deeds,  there  is  an  old  temple  (called)  Budh  and 
Nau-vihar  (at)  Sdwandasi^  which  has  suffered  much  injury  from 
the  hand  of  time — it  requires  repair.  You  should  spend  some 
money  in  renewing  its  foundation,  and  1  shall  be  thus  benefited  by 
you."    Chach  said,  ''  By  all  means  ;  1  thank  you,  farewell." 

Chaich  returns  to  Brahmandbdd. 
Chach  rode  back  from  that  place.  The  minister  asked  him,  *'  0 
king,  I  have  seen  a  wonder."  "What  is  it?"  said  CSiach.  He 
remarked,  "  "When  you  started  you  had  resolved  that  I  should  order 
the  soldiers  to  kill  the  devotee ;  but  when  you  went  before  him  you 
showed  every  wish  to  pleajse  him,  and  accepted  all  his  prayers.'' 
Chach  said,  "  Very  true  ;  I  saw  something  which  was  no  magic  or 
charm,  for  when  I  looked  at  him,  something  came  before  my  vision, 
and  as  I  sat  before  him,  1  beheld  a  dreadM  and  horrible  phantom 
standing  at  his  head.  Its  eyes  blazed  like  fire,  and  were  full  of 
anger,  and  its  lips  were  long  and  thick,  and  its  teeth  resembled 
pikes.  He  had  a  spear  in  his  hand,  which  shone  like  diamonds,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  he  was  going  to  strike  some  one  with  it.  When  I 
saw  him  I  was  much  afraid,  and  could  not  utter  a  word  to  hiji 
which  you  might  hear.  I  wifihed  to  save  my  own  lif«,  so  I  ob- 
served him  carefully  and  departed." 

Chach  stays  at  Brahm^indbdd,  atid  determines  the  amount  of  the 

revenue. 
Chach  stopped  in  the  fort  of  BrahmgnAb4d  till  all  ministerial 

>  [A.  says  ci^^l  aJJ5  2(lf  jJju  2fJjLjby  j  iS) 
J.  says  ilf  afjJU;  ^JjjL9j\ibjy  gjj] 
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aSaii9  wexe  setUed,  taxes  were  fixed,  and  tbe  subjects  re-assured. 
He  hiuniliated  the  Jats  and  the  Loh&aas,  and  punished  their  chiefs. 
He  took  a  hostage  from  these  ohiefsy  and  kept  him  in  the  fort  of 
Brahmanab&d.    He  obliged  them  to  agree  to  the  following  terms : 
That  they  should  neyer  wear  any  swords  but  sham  ones :  That  they 
ahoold  never  wear  under-garments  of  shawl,  velvet,  cmt  silk,  but  they 
Bught  wear  their  outer-gannents  of  silk,  provided  they  were  of  a  red 
or  black  oolour  r  That  they  should  put  no  saddles  on  their  horses, 
and  should  keep  their  heads  and  feet  uncovered :    That  when  they 
went  out  they  should  take  their  dogs  with  them :    That  they  should 
QUiy  firewood  for  the  kitchen  of  the  chief  of  Brahmanibdd.     They 
were  to  furnish  guides  and  spies,  and  were  to  be  faithful  when  em- 
ployed in  such  offices.     They  were  to  live  in  amity  with  Sarband, 
son  of  Akham,  and  if  any  enemy  came  to  invade  the  territory,  or  fight 
with  Sarband,  they  were  to  consider  it  incumbent  on  them  to  assist 
him,  and  steadily  adhere  to  his  cause.    He  thus  finished  his  labours^ 
and  established  his  rule.   If  any  person  showed  rebellion  or  hostility, 
he  took  a  hostage  and  exacted  penalties  until  he  should  amend  his 
conduct. 

Chaeh  maavhea  to  Kirmd/iii^jmd  defines  the  boundary  of  Makrdn. 

When  Chach  had  settled  these  matters,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
determine  the  boundary  of  Kirman,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  diiefis  of  Hind.  At  this  time  two  years  had  elapsed 
ance  the  Hijra  of  the  Prophet  of  God, — may  peace  be  to  him. 
After  iiie  death  of  Kisra  bin  Hurmaz  bin  Fars,  and  the  disruption 
of  his  dominions,  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
devolved  upon  a  woman.  When  Chach  was  informed  of  this,  he 
detexBiined  to  go '  to  Kirm^  with  a  considerable  force.  At  an 
Mi8picioii»  time,  which  was  fixed  by  the  astrologers,  he  marched 
towards  Armdb^,  and  when  he  arrived  there  the  chief  of  the  place 
came  to  receive  him.  He  was  a  Buddhist  priest,  and  had  descended 
from  the  representatives  of  Bdf  Sfharas,  king  of  Hind,  whom  the  Eai 
had  raised  up  with  great  kindness  and  favour.  From  change  of 
time  he  had  become  refraotoiy,  and  had  revolted  firom  his  allegiance. 
He  came  forth  to  meet  (%ach,  when  a  treaty  was  made,  and  cor- 
diality and  friendship  was  established  between  them.  Chach  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  Makran.    Every  chief  that  was  met  offered 
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his.  submission.  When  he  had  crossed  the  province  of  Makr^  and 
the  hills,  he  entered  another  district.  There  was  an  old  fort  here 
called  Elanarpur.^  He  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  according  to 
the  Hindu  custom  a  naubat  of  five  musical  instruments,  was 
ordered  to  be  played  every  evening  and  morning  in  the  foii 
He  collected  all  the  people  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  completed 
the  building.  He  marched  from  this  place  towards  Kirm^;  and 
halted  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  runs  between  that  country  and 
Makrdn.  .There  he  fixed  the  eastern  boundary,  that  is,  the  boundaiy 
between  Makrdn  and  Kirmdn,  and  planted  numerous  date  trees 
there  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  he  set  up  a  mark,  saying, 
"  this  was  the  boundary  of  Hind  in  the  time  of  Chach  bin  Sflafj  bin 
Bas^bas.^'*    Now  that  boundary  has  come  into  our  possession. 

Chach  proceeds  to  Armdb^P  and  fixes  the  reventte. 

From  that  place  he  returned  to  Armdbel,  and  having  passed 
through  the  country  of  Turin,  he  came  out  in  the  desert  No  body 
arose  to  fight  with  him.  He  arrived  in  the  country  of  Kandhabel, 
that  is,  Kandahr;^  and  having  traversed  that  desert  also,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  fort.  The  people  took  refuge  in  it.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  S(ni,*  he  pitched  his  tents  there.  The  people  of 
the  place  being  much  pressed  agreed  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute 
of  one  himdred  thousand  dirams,  and  one  hundred  hill  horses.  A 
treaty  was  made,  and  Chach  returned  to  his  capital  Alor,  emd  re- 
mained there  till  he  died  and  went  to  hell.     He  reigned  forty  years. 

Chandar  son  of  Sildij  succeeds  to  the  Chvemment  of  Alor, 
After  the  death  of  Chach,  his  brother  Chandar,*  son  of  Sflaij,  sat 
upon  the  the  throne  of  Alor.     He  patronized  the  religion  of  the 

*  [-4.  .y  j^,    ^*  .*j  -i^,    Kannazb^r;  see  Note  A.  in  Appendix.] 

2  [«  SabL"  in  B.I  »  [  J-j'Ujl  B.     J^UjI  -4.] 

4  [This  explanation  is  not  in  MS.  B."] 

»  \j»^  B.     ^-s-  A.] 

"  [liflr  Ma'sdm  takes  no  notice  of  Chandar,  bnt  the  Tuhfatn-l  Ejr&m  says  that  he 
succeeded  as  Kdim'-fnahdm  and  occupied  the  throne  eight  yean.  According  to  the 
former,  Chach  left  two  sons,  D&hir  and  Dhar-sen,  and  a  daughter  B&i  R&ni.  The 
Tuhfatu-1  Kir&m  agrees  in  writing  the  name  "  Dhar-sen,"  but  both  MSS.  of  the 
Chach-n&ma  hare  "  Dhmiya."] 
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niaks  (Buddhists)  and  monks  and  promulgated  their  doctrines.  He 
bron^t  many  people  together  with  the  sword,  and  made  them 
retain  to  his  religion.  He  received  several  letters  firom  the  Chiefs 
of  Hind. 

Journey  of  Matta,  Chief  of  Siwistdn. 

When  Matta,  chief  of  Siwistan,  went  to  the  king  of  Eanauj,  the 
x)imtry  of  Hindustan  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Eanauj  was 
imder  the  rule  of  Siharas,  son  of  Basal.^  Matta  went  to  him  and 
represented  thus :  "  Ohach,  son  of  Silaij,  is  dead,  and  his  brother 
Ohandar,  a  monk  {rdMb),  has  succeeded  him.  He  is  a  devotee 
(flin'ib),  and  his  whole  day  is  occupied  in  the  study  of  his  faith 
with  other  religious  persons  in  the  temple.  It  is  easy  to  wrest 
the  kingdom  from  him.  If  you  take  his  territories  and  place  them 
ander  my  charge,  I  will  pay  a  tribute,  and  send  it  to  your  treasury." 

The  answer  of  Siharas. 

Siharas  said  to  Matta, ''  Chach  was  a  great  king,  and  had  an  exten- 
sive territory  under  his  sway.  As  he  is  dead,  I  will  bring  his 
possessions  under  my  own  rule,  if  I  take  them.  They  will  form  a 
great  addition  to  my  kingdom,  and  I  will  appoint  you  over  one  of 
their  divisions."  Siharas  then  sent  his  brother  Barh^,  son  of  Easafs. 
The  son  of  the  daughter  of  the  great  Chach,  who  ruled  over  Eash- 
mir  and  Bamal,  also  agreed  to  join  him,  and  they  proceeded  with 
their  armies  till  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hdsi,'  where  they 
encamped.  The  agents  and  offices  of  Chandar,  who  were  still  in  the 
fort  of  Deo,  fled.  The  invaders  took  the  place,  and  advanced  on 
their  journey  till  they  arrived  at  Band  Eihiiya,  where  they  halted 
for  one  month,  and  performed  the  worship  of  Budh.  They  sent  a 
messenger  with  a  letter  to  Chandar  to  induce  him  to  come,  make  his 
submission,  and  sue  for  protection. 

• 

*  [There  are  no  names  corresponding  with  these  in  thd  Genealogical  tables  of  the 
Kanaiq  djnasty  (Thomas'  Prinsep  II.  258.)  ^Oeneral  Cunningham  is  of  opinion 
"*  that  Siharas  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Bhim  Sen  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  as 
7V-MO-«i-iio,  King  of  Central  India,  in  a.d.  692,  and  that  the  two  names  Sfharas  and 
Bhim  Sen  might  easily  be  confounded  when  written  in  Persian  letters."  This,  how- 
ever, is  Tery  hypothetical.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  prince  of  some  other  and  nearer 
place  than  the  great  Kanauj  is  really  intended,  especially  as  his  army  is  represented 
as  joining  those  of  Kashmir  and  Bamal.] 

*["H4sbi"inA] 
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Chandar  rejuaes,  atrengthem  himself  in  the  fortf  and  prepares  to 

Slharas  sends  an  embassy  to  DdAir,  son  of  Chach. 

Chandar  sits  on  the  throne  of  Chach, 
Chandar  sucoeeded  to  the  goyeminent,  and  his  subjects  enjoyed 
comfort,  and  the  country  was  governed  firmly  during  his  reign, 
which  lasted  for  seven  years.  He  died  in  the  eighth  year,  and  Ddhir 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Alor.  B^j,  son  of  Chandar,  established  himself 
at  Brahman^^,  but  did  not  maintain  his  government  for  more  than 
one  year.  After  that,  Dharsiya,  son  of  Chach,  took  possession  of 
BrahmandbM  and  his  sister  Bdf^  was  friendly  and  obedient  to 
him.  Dharsiya  asked  the  daughter  of  Akham  in  marriage.  He 
remained  at  Brahman^ad  five  years,  and  issued  his  orders  to  the 
neighbouring  chiefs,  who  acknowledged  his  authority.  Dharsiya 
resided  for  some  time  at  the  fort  of  Bdwar,'  of  which  Chach  had 
laid  the  foundation,  but  did  not  live  to  see  completed.  When 
Dharsiya  had  finished  the  works,  and  collected  inhabitants  for  the 
the  town  from  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  it  was 
well  populated,  he  called  it  Bdwar,  and  returned  to  Brahmanfflb&d, 
and  firmly  established  himself  in  the  Government 

Bdi  (Main)  is  sent  to  Alor  for  the  purpose  of  being  given  in 

marriage  to  the  king  of  Bdtia. 
When  Dharsiya  i^as  reflecting  one  day  that  his  sister  had  arrived 
at  a  marriageable  age,  messengers  arrived  from  Sdban,^  king  of 
Bdtia,  in  the  country  of  Bamal,  to  demand  her  in  marriage.  Dharsiya 
although  he*  was  the  elder  brother,  gave  her  a  princely  dowry,  and 
sent  her  with  seven  hundred  horse  and  five  hundred  foot  to  D^rr, 
recommending  him  by  letter  to  marry  her  to  the  king  of  Bh^tia,* 
who  had  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  a  fort  as  her  marriage 
portion.  The  messengers  went  to  Alor,  and  remained  there  one 
month.  (Here  follows  an  account  of  Ddhir  marrying  hia  sister  hecaiae 
it  was  prognosticated  that  her  husband  would  be  king  of  JEKnd  a»d 
Sind,  and  the  contests  between  the  brothers  in  consequence.) 

^  [Mdin  in  MS.  A.^  Bdi  signifies  ^'lady,'*  and  is  muoli  used  as  a   respeetfol 
term  instead  of  the  name.      "  M&in*'  is  probably  an  error  for  **  B&lj"  but  it  may 
possibly  have  been  tbe  real  name  of  the  princess.] 
«  [Alor  in  A.,  but  Eiwar  in  ^.]  »  [Sfirin  in  IT.] 

^  [D6hir  ?]  ^  So  written  here,  but  elsewhere  B&tia. 
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• 

MDdkir  receives  if^farmatian. 

MDdhir  goes  to  an  astrologer  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  sister. 

The  predictions  of  the  astrologers. 

Consultation  ofJBudhlman,  the  minister,  tcith  Jtdi  Ddhir. 

Ingenuity  o/JBudhiman,  the  minister. 

DdAir  sends  a  letter  to  Dharsiya. 

Dharsiya  receives  the  letter. 

Ddhir  sends  another  letter  to  Dharsiya. 

dharsiya  marches  to  Alor  to  seize  Ddhir. 

EndeatHmrs  qf  Dharsiya  to  take  Ddhir  prisoner. 

Ddhir  asks  advice  from  his  minister. 

Dharsiya  enters  the  fort  of  Alar  on  an  elephant 

Ddhir  is  informed  of  the  death  of  Dharsiya. 

The  burning  of  Dharsiya^ s  body. 

Ddhir  goes  to  Brdhmandbdd. 

Dahir  remamed  one  year  in  Brahman^b^d,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
neighbouring  chiefs.  He  sent  for  the  son  of  Dharsiya,  and  treated 
him  kindly.  He  then  went  to  Siwistdn,  and  thence  to  the  fort 
Rawar/  of  which  his  father  Chach  had  laid  the  foundations,  but 
the  works  were  not  completed  when  he  died.  He  remained  there 
for  some  time,  and  ordered  that  the  fort  should  be  finished.  He 
remained  there  during  the  four  hot  months,  for  it  is  a  pleasant  place 
and  has  an  agreeable  climate,  and  he  used  to  remain  during  the  four 
cold  and  dark  months  at  Brahman^bM.  He  passed  his  time  in  this 
manner  for  eight  years,  during  which  time  ho  became  confirmed  and 
generally  recognized  in  his  dominions  in  Sind  and  Hind.  The  chiefs 
of  Bamal  became  aware  of  his  wealth  both  in  treasure  and  elephants. 

The  chiefs  of  Bamal  come  to  fight  with  Jtdi  Ddhir. 

The  chiefs  advanced^  with  a  large  and  powerful  army  of  horse  and 
foot  and  war-elephants.  They  came,  by  way  of  Budhiya,  to  the 
town  (rostd  )  of  Bawar,  and  conquered  it,  and  passed  on  firom  thence 
to  Alor. 


1  Here,  again,  it  is  doubtful  if  Alor  or  R&war  be  meant,  nor  does  it  appear  how 
Ohaniya  and  D&hir  could  both  at  different  times  be  said  to  hare  completed  the  fort. 
[A,  sap  Alor,  bat  ^.  has  B&war.] 
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Muhammad  'Alldfl^  (an  Arab  mercenary,)  goes  against  the  ch 

of  Ramal, 

Hubammad  'Allafi,    an   Arab  of  the  Bani  Asdmat,   who 
killed  'Abdu-r  Bahmdn  son  of  Ash'ab,  for  having  run  away  £ 
battle,  came  to  join  D4hir  with  five  hundred  Arabs. 

o  o  o  o  o 

The  'Alldn  made  a  night  attack  on  the  Eamal  troops  with  his 

hundred  Arabs  and  warriors  of  Bind,  and  fell  upon  them  on  all  f 

sides  with  a  great  shout,  and  killed  and  captured  80,000  warr 

and  fifty  elephants,  besides  horses  and  arms  innumerable  fell  i 

their  hands. 

o  o  o  o  o 

D^Qiir  then  told  his  good  and  judicious  minister  to  ask  a  favi 
The  minister  replied:  "I  have  no  son  who  will  carry  down 
name  to  posterity.  I  request,  therefore,  that  orders  may  be  gi 
to  have  my  name  stamped  on  the  silver  coin  of  tbe  realm,  so  ' 
my  name  being  on  one  face,  and  the  king's  on  the  other,  it  will 
then  be  forgotten  in  Hind  and  Sind."  Dahir  ordered  that 
minister's  wish  should  be  complied  with. 

The  history  of  the  four  first  Khalifas. 

Mu'duna  bin  Abu  Sufidn. 

Sanndn  bin  Salma  bin  Ohuru-l  Sindi, 

Rdshid  bin  '  Umaru-l  Khizri. 

Sanndn  bin  Salma  recovers  the  Oovemment. 

Munzir  bin  Sdrud  bin  Bdshar, 

Sakkam  bin  Munzir, 

'AbdU'l  Malik  bin  Marwdn. 

The  'Alldfis,  etc. 

MujcHa  bin  Safar  bin  Tazid  bin  Suzaika, 

Walid  bin  'Abdu-l  Malik  bin  Mancdn 

Account  of  the  presents  sent  to  the  Khalifa  from  Sarandip, 

Majjdj  sends  a  messenger  to  Ddhir,  the  Infidel, 

Kajjdj  obtains  permission  to  leave  the  Capital. 

Budail  suffers  martyrdom. 

1  LThis  is  tlie  spelling  of  B.    MS.  A,  always  has  <VAll&iu."] 
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Irnddu-d  dkn  Muhammad  Kdsim  bin  Abi  'Akil  Sakifi. 
E^cji  writes  letters  to  the  Capital  and  Syria. 
Eajjo^  reads  the  Khutha  on  Friday. 
Departure  of  Muhammad  Kdsim. 
The  army  arrives  at  Shirdz, 
Muhammad  Kdsim  arrives  at  Makrdn. 

I 

Hdrun  proceeds  with  Muhammad  Kdsim. 
The  army  marches  from  Armdbel. 
The  orders  o/Sq^'dj  reach  Muhammad  Kdsim. 
The  Arab  army  makes  preparatiom,  and  Sajjdfs  orders  arrive. 
The  flag-staff  of  the  temple  ofDebal  is  knocked  down  by  a  mangonel. 
Budhiman  comes  to  Muhammad  Kdsim,  and  receives  a  promise  of 
protection, 
A  fifth  portion  of  the  booty  in  slaves  and  coins  is  set  aside. 
The  capture  ofDebal  is  reported  to  Mai  Ddhir. 
The  letter  of  Bdi  Dahir. 
The  reply  of  Muhammad  Kdsim  to  Rdi  Ddhir. 

Muhammad  Kdsim  proceeds  to  Nirdn  after  the  conquest  ofDebal. 

Higtorians  have  related,  upon  the  authority  of  Banana  bin  Han- 
zala  Ealabi,  that  after  the  conquest  of  Debal,  where  great  plunder 
was  taken,  Muhammad  Kasim  ordered  the  mangonels  to  be  placed 
on  boats,  and  went  towards  the  fort  of  Nirun.  The  boats  went  up 
the  stream  which  they  caU  Sindh  Sagar ;  *  but  he  himself  took  the 
road  of  Sisam,  and  when  he  arrived  there,  he  received  Hajjdj's 
answer  to  iho  announcement  of  the  victory. 

The  answer  of  Hajjdj  to  Muhammad  Kdsim. 

An  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Niriin  obtaining  a  passport 

from  Hajjdj. 
Historians  relate  that  Abu  Lafs  Tamfmf  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Ja'uba  bin  'Akaba  Salami,  who  accompanied  Muhammad  Kasim,  that 
ifler  the  capture  of  Debal,  Muhammad  Kasim  proceeded  to  the  fort 
if  Ninin,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  provided  themselves  with  an 
rder  of  security  from  Hajjaj  at  the  time  that  the  army  of  the  Arabs 
<ad  been  defeated,  and  Budail  had  been  killed,  and  they  had  agreed 

1  [So  in  B.    MS.  A,  has  "  Wahind  s&gara."] 
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to  pay  a  tribnte.    He  arrived  at  Nirun,  which  is  twenty-five  par^'    ' 
sangs  from  Debal,  in  six  days.    On  the  seventh  day  he  enoanqpe^   ' 
on  a  meadow  near  Nfrun,  which  is  called  Balh&r,^  and  the  waters  of    ^ 
the  Sfhun'  Mihrdn  had  not  yet  reached  it.    The  army  was  parolied 
with  thirst,  and  Muhammad  prayed  to  heaven  for  rain,  and  it  felly 
and  filled  aU  the  streams  and  lakes  near  the  city. 

o  o  «  o  o 

Muhammad  Kdsim  sends  confidential  tnesaengera  to  Nirinn, 

The  Samani,  the  Governor  of  IfirHtn,  comes  to  pay  his  respects  to 

Muhammad  Kdsim,  and  brings  presents. 
o  o  o  o  o 

Mohammad  K&sim  built  at  Nlrun  a  mosque  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Budh,  and  ordered  prayers  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
Muhammadaa  fashion,  and  appointed  an  Imdm.  After  remaining 
there  some  days,  he  prepared  to  go  to  Siwist^,  which  is  situated  oo- 
an  eminence  to  the  west  of  the  Mihr&n.  He  determined  to  conquer 
the  whole  country,  and  after  the  capture  of  Siwistdn,  to  recross  th^ 
river,  and  proceed  against  Dahir.  Qod  grant  that  his  resolutioa 
may  be  fulfilled  I 

The  expedition  to  Siwistdn. 

After  Muhammad  Easim  had  settled  affiurs  at  Nirun,  he  equipped 
his  army,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  SamanI  took  it  towards 
Siwistan.  He  arrived  by  regular  stages  at  a  place  called  Bahraj,^ 
thirty  parasangs  from  Nfrun.  There  also  was  a  Samanf,  who  was 
chief  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  fort  the  nephew  of 
Dahir  was  governor;  his  name  was  Bajhra,  the  son  of  Chandar. 
All  the  Samanis  assembled  and  sent  a  message  to  Bajhra,  saying, 
we  are  ndsik  devotees.  Our  religion  is  one  of  peace  and  quiet,  and 
fighting  and  slaying  is  prohibited,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  shedding 
of  blood.     You  are  secure  in  a  lofty  place,  while  we  are  open  to  the 

I  [«  BalkhOr"  in  JB.] 

'  iSlhitn  from  the  root  sih,  to  flow  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Jaxartes.  It  is  used 
here  and  in  page  138  as  a  common  noon  for  river.  The  early  Muhammadan  writ^ 
frequently  apply  the  term  to  the  Indus,  that  river  being  to  them  the  rker  of  Indial] 

»  [So  in  ^.,  hut  MS.  JB.  has  Mauj  -.4^.] 
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invaaionB  of  the  enemy,  and  liable  to  be  slain  and  plundered  as  your 
Bubjects.  We  know  that  Muhammad  K^sim  holds  a  flEurmin  from 
Hiyjajy  to  grant  protection  to  every  one  who  demands  it.  We  trusty 
therefore,  that  you  will  oonaidw  it  fit  and  reasonable  that  we  make 
terms  with  him,  for  the  Arabs  are  faithful,  and  keep  their  agree- 
ments. Biyhr6  refused  to  listen  to  them.  Muhammad  Elyum  sent 
8{dee  to  ascertain  whether  the  citizens  were  unanimous  or  inimicaL 
They  reported  that  some  armed  men  were  outside  the  fort,  and 
prepared  to  jBght.  Muhammad  Kisim  encamped  opposite  the  gate 
leading  to  the  sandy  desert,  because  these  was  no  opportunity  to 
attaok  him  there,  as  the  inundation  had  "risen  on  account  of  the 
rains,  and  the  river  Sindhu  Bdwal^  flowed  to  the  nortli  of  the 
selected  ground. 

Battle  fought  at  Siwistdn. 

Muhammad  E^sim  ordered  the  mangonels  to  be  prepared,  and  the 
fight  was  commenced.  The  Samanfs  prevented  their  chief  from 
fighting,  ttid  told  him  that  the  Muhammadan  army  was  not  to  be 
overcome  by  him,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  oppose  it.  He  would 
be  merely  placing  his  life  and  property  in  danger.  When  he  would 
not  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  subjects,  the  Samanis  sent  this  message 
to  Muhammad  E^sim : — "  All  the  subjects,  farmers,  and  tradesmen, 
merchants,  and  the  lower  classes  hate  Bajhrd,  and  do  not  yield  him 
allegiance.  He  does  not  possess  any  force  with  which  he  can  oppose 
yon,  or  give  battle."  The  Muhammadan  army  were  inspired  with 
great  courage  on  receiving  the  message,  and  fought  day  and  night 
on  the  side  of  Muhammad  Kdsim.  About  a  week  after,  the  besieged 
stopped  fighting,  and  when  Bi^hrd  knew  that  the  fort  was  about  to 
fell,  he  came  out  from  the  northern  gate,  at  the  time  when  the  world 
was  veiled  in  darkness,  crossed  the  river,  and  fled.  He  continued 
his  flight  till  he  reached  the  boundary  of  Budhiya.  In  those  days 
the  ruler  of  the  Budhiya  territory  was  Eaka  son  of  Kotal,  a  Samanf. 
His  stronghold  was  '6fsam,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eumbh.  The 
people  of  Budhiya  and  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  places  came 
to  receive  Bajhr^  and  allowed  him  to  encamp  under  the  fort. 

» [wi.  wyi  jyi  ^\j^  j^i^^  j^j^i^  s^yr«  ^'  (jj]j*^  ^3^^  s^yr*3 
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Siwkidn  is  taken  and  Bajhrd  flies, 

Wlien  Bajhrd  went  away,  and  the  Samanis  made  submission, 
Muhammad  Kdsim  entered  the  fort  of  Siwist4n  and  gave  quarter. 
He  appointed  his  functionaries  to  discharge  the  civil  duties  of  the 
territory,  and  brought  the  neighbouring  places  under  his  rule. 
He  took  the  gold  and  silver  wherever  he  found  it,  and  appropriated 
all  the  silver,  jewels,  and  cash.  But  he  did  not  take  anything 
from  the  Samanfs,  who  had  made  terms  ^th  him.  He  gave  the 
army  their  due,  and  having  deducted  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  de- 
livered it  to  the  treasurer  of  Hajjaj,  and  wrote  a  report  of  the 
victory  to  Hajjaj.  He  appointed  Edwats  there.  He  also  sent  the 
plunder  and  the  slaves  to  him,  and  he  himself  stopped  at  Siwistdn. 
Two  or  three  days  after  he  had  separated  the  fifth  peui;,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  army  their  shares,  he  proceeded  to  the  fort  of  Sfsam, 
and  the  people  of  Budhiya  and  the  chief  of  Siwist^  rose  up  to  fight 
Muhammad  K&sim  marched  with  all  his  force,  except  the  garrison, 
which  was  placed  under  the  officer  left  in  Siwistan,  and  alighted  at 
a  place  called  Nilhan,*  on  the  banks  of  the  Kumbh.  The  inhabitants 
of  ihe  vicinity  were  all  infidels,  who  assembled  together  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  Muhammadan  army,  and  determined  to  make  a  night 
attack  on  it,  and  disperse  it. 

Tfie  interview  of  the  chiefs  mth  Kdka. 

The  chiefs  of  Budh  went  to  Kdka  Kotal.  The  rdnas  of  Budhiya 
are  descended  from  Au.  They  had  originally  come  from  the  banks 
of  the  Granges,  from  a  place  called  Aundhar.*  They  consulted  with 
him,  and  said  that  they  had  determined  to  make  a  night  attack  on 
the  army. 

The  reply  of  Kdka. 

Kdka  said — "  If  you  can  accomplish  it,  well  and  good ;  but  the  bah- 

1  ["  Nidh^"  in  MS.  B, 

»  Possibly  Audhia  on  the  Gh&gra  may  be  alluded  to.  [A,  says  j^j  ^  lUbJjJ.l  S 

B.  has   Jjj  ft^  illbJjJ.l  S     The  A  is  probably  the  pronoan,  and  the  name 

Dandh&r  or  Dandah&r,  is  possibly  Dand-vih&r.  General  Cunningham  suggests  that 
*<  Daundiakcra  or  Daundh&ra  may  perhaps  be  the  place  intended.  It  is  on  the 
Ganges,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bais  E&jputs.  Trilok  Chand  was  the  founder  of 
this  branch  of  the  family,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from  him  is  Audhara  Chand,  who 
may  b€  the  Au  mentioned  in  the  text."    See  also  Thomas'  JTrinsepf  Table  xxiii.] 
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liks  and  monks  have  told  me,  aooording  to  their  astrological  books, 
that  this  coimtiy  will  be  conquered  by  the  Muhampiadan  army."  He 
placed  Ik  chief,  whose  name  Wto  Pahan,  at  their  head,  and  made 
gifts  to  the  soldiers.  There  were  one  thousand  brave  fighting  men 
under  the  command  of  this  chief.  They  were  all  armed  with  swords, 
shields,  javelins,  spears,  and  daggers.  When  the  army  of  the  day 
fled  for  fear  of  the  black  legions  of  the  night,  they  marched  with 
the  intention  of  making  their  night  attack.  As  they  approached  the 
army  of  the  Arabs,  they  missed  the  road,  and  were  wandering  about 
perplexed  all  the  ni^ht  from  evening  till  daybreak.  They  were 
divided  into  fi)ur  bodies,  the  one  most  advanced  did  not  keep  up  a 
oommunication  with  that  which  was  in  the  rear,  nor  did  the  left 
wing  oome  in  sight  of  the  right,  but  they  kept  roving  about  in  the 
deserts  When  they  lifted  up  their  heads  they  found  themselves 
round  the  fort  of  Sfsam.^  When  the  ilarkness  of  night  was  expelled  by 
the  light  of  the  king  of  the  stars,  they  entered  the  fort,  and  told  the 
whole  to  K^ka  Kotal,  saying  that  this  their  treacherous  plan  had  not 
proved  suooessfuL  K4ka  said,  "  You  know  full  well  that  1  am  famous 
for  my  determination  and  courage.  I  have  achieved  many  enter- 
prises at  your  head ;  but  in  the  books  of  the  Budhs  it  is  predicted, 
upon  astrological  calculations,  that  Hindustan  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Muhammadans,  and  I  also  believe  that  this  will  come  to  pass." 

Kdka  Kotal  goes  to  Muhammad  Kdsim  with  Bamna,  son  of 

Hanzala,  and  submits  to  him. 

KSksL  with  his  followers  and  friends  went  tq  the  army  of  the 
Arabs.  When  he  had  gone  a  little  distance,  Bandna,  son  of  Hanzala, 
whom  Muhammad  Kdsim  hud  sent  to  recoimoitre  the  enemy,  met 
him  and  took  him  to  Muhammad  Kdsim.  When  he  obtained  the 
honour  of  coming  before  Muhammad  Kasim,  this  general  expressed 
his  satisfaction,  and  gave  him  some  good  counsel.  Kdka  told  him 
all  about  the  Jats  coming  against  him  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  ni^t  attack,  and  of  their  treacherous  schemes.  He  also  said  that 
the  Almighty  GK>d  misled  them  in  their  way,  so  that  they  were 
wandering  about  the  whole  night  in  darkness  and  chagrin ;  and  that 

1  [Probably  the  Tillage  now  called  ''Seisan"  on  Lake  Manchar.  May  not  the 
latter  be  the  **Kiimb"  of  p.  160^  The  word  flignifies  ''a  waterpot,"  but  its 
analogue  Kund  meani  "  a  lake."] 
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the  astrologers  and  credible  persons  of  his  country  had  found  out  by 
their  calculations  of  the  stars  that  this  country  would  be  taken  by 
the  Muhammadan  axmj.  He  had  edready  seen  this  miracle,  and  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  and  that  no  device  or  fraud 
would  enable  them  to  withstand  the  Muhanmiadans.  ''Be  firm 
under  all  circumstances/'  said  he,  ''  and  set  your  mind  at  ease.  You 
will  overcome  ihem.  I  make  my  submission  to  you,  and  I  will 
be  your  counsellor,  and  assist  you  to  the  extent  of  my  power.  I 
will  be  your  guide  in  overpowering  and  subduing  your  enemies." 
When  Muhammad  Kdsim  had  heard  all  he  had  to  say,  he  praised 
the  great  God,  and  in  giving  thanks  placed  his  head  upon  the  earth. 
He  comforted  Kaka  and  his  dependants  and  followers,  and  promised 
him  protection.  He  then  asked  him,  "  0  chief  of  Hind,  what  is 
your  mode  of  bestowing  honour  ? "  K^a  said,  "  Granting  a  seat, 
and  investing  with  a  garment  of  silk,  and  tying  a  turban  round  the 
head.  It  is  the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  the  Jat  Samanis." 
When  Kaka  had  invested  him  with  the  dress,  all  the  chiefs  and  head 
men  of  the  surrounding  places  wished  to  submit  to  him.  He  dis- 
pelled the  fear  of  the  Arab  army  from  the  minds  of  those  who  offered 
allegiance,  and  brought  those  to  submission  who  were  inimically  dis- 
posed. 'Abdu-1  Malik,  son  of  Kaisu-d  Dammani,*  was  appointed  his 
lieutenant  to  punish  all  enemies  and  revolters.  Kaka  plundered  a 
people  who  were  wealthy,  and  took  much  booty  in  cash,  cloths, 
cattle,  slaves,  and  grain,  so  that  cow's  flesh  was  plentiful  in  the 
camp.  Muhammad  Kasim,  having  marched  from  that  place,  came  to 
the  fort  of  Sisam.  There  he  fought  for  two  days,  and  Grod  granted 
him  victory.  The  infidels  fled,  and  Bajhrd  bin  Chandar,  uncle  of  Dahir,' 
and  many  of  the  officers  and  nobles  who  were  under  his  command, 
lost  their  precious  lives.  Of  the  rest  some  ran  away  far  beyond  the 
territory  of  Biidhiya,  and  some  to  the  fort  of  Bahftlur,  between 
Saluj  and  Kandhdbel,  and  from  that  place  solicited  a  written 
promise  of  protection.  Those  chiefs  were  enemies  of  Dahir,  and 
some  of  them  had  been  slain — hence  they  revolted  from  him,  and 
sent  ambassadors,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  one  thousand 
dirams  weight  of  silver,  and  also  sent  hostages  to  Siwistdn. 

^  [This  name  is  doubtiiil  in  A.,  and  quite  unintelligible  in  B.] 

»  [A,  sajB  «•  Chandar  bin  Dihir."    JB.  has  "son  of  the  unde  of  D&kir."] 
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Orders  are  received  /ram  Sajjdj  son  of  Yusuf  to  cross  the  Mihrdn, 

and  a  battle  is  fought  with  Ddhir. 

When  MnhamTnad  Kasim  had  fixed  the  several  tributes  of  those 
chiefs,  he  gave  ihem  £resh  written  agreements  for  their  satisfaction. 
He  appointed  there  Hamfd,  son  of  Widd'u-n  Najdi  and  'Abdu-1  Kais, 
of  the  fiamily  of  Jdrud,  and  as  they  were  confidential  persons  he 
entrusted  to  them  all  the  business  of  that  place. 

When  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Bfsam,  he  received  orders  from 
Hajjdj  to  proceed  to  some  other  place;  to  return  to  Nirun,  take 
measizres  to  .cross  the  Mihran,  and  fight  with  Ddhir.  He  was 
directed  to  ask  Almighty  Grod  for  assistance  in  obtaining  success  and 
conquest;  and  after  having  obtained  the  objects  of  his  expedition, 
lie  was  to  strei^then  all  the  forts  and  places  throughout  the  country, 
and  leave  none  in  an  unprovided  state.  When  Muhammad  Kasim 
read  the  farmdn,  and  understood  its  contents,  he  came  to  Nirun 
and  transmitted  his  despatches. 

Arrival  of  the  Army  of  the  Arabs  at  Nirdn, 

After  travelling  over  many  stages,  he  halted  at  a  fort  which 
stands  on  the  hill  of  Nfrun.  In  the  vicinity  of  it  there  is  a  reservoir, 
the  water  of  which  is  purer  than  the  eyes  of  lovers,  and  the  meadows 
of  it  are  more  delightful  than  the  gardens  of  Iram.  He  alighted 
there,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Hajjaj,  son  of  Yusuf. 

Muhammad  Kdsim's  letter  to  Hajjdjy  son  of  Yumf  stating 

particulars. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  Gk>d,  to  the  most  exalted  court 
of  the  noblest  of  the  world,  the  crown  of  religion,  and  protector  of 
'Ajam  and  Hind,  Hajjaj,  son  of  Yusuf — from  the  humble  servant 
Muhammad  E^sim  greeting.  After  compliments,  he  represents  that 
this  friend,  with  all  his  ofi&cers,  equipage,  servants,  and  divisions  of 
the  Musulman  army,  is  quite  well,  affairs  are  going  on  well,  and  a 
coniinuanoe  of  happiness  is  attained.  Be  it  known  to  your  bright 
wisdom  that,  after  traversing  deserts  and  making  dangerous  marches, 
1  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Sind,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sfliun,  which 
is  called  Mihrdn.  That  part  of  the  territory  which  is  around 
Budhiya,  and  is  opposite  the  fort  of  Baghrur  (Nirun),  on  the  Mihran, 
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is  taken.  This  fort  is  in  the  country  of  Alor,  whicli  belonged  to 
D^r  Eai.  Some  of  the  people  who  resisted  have  been  taken  pri- 
soners, and  the  rest  through  fear  have  fled  away.  As  the  imperatiYe 
orders  of  Amir  Hajjdj  were  received,  directing  me  to  return,  we 
have  returned  to  the  fort  on  the  hill  of  Nfrun,  which  is  very  near 
to  the  capitaL  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  Divine  assistance,  the  royal 
&vour,  and  the  good  fortune  of  the  exalted  prince,  the  strongest  forts 
of  the  infidels  will  be  conquered,  the  cities  taken,  and  our  treasuries 
replenished.  The  forts  of  Siwistan  and  Sfsam  have  been  already 
taken.  The  nephew  of  Dahir,  his  warriors,  and  principal  officers 
have  been  despatched,  and  the  infidels  converted  to  Islam  or  de- 
stroyed. Instead  of  idol  temples,  mosques  and  other  places  of  wor- 
ship have  been  built,  pulpits  have  been  erected,  the  Khutba  is  read, 
the  call  to  prayers  is  raised,  so  that  devotions  are  performed  at  the 
stated  hours.      The  takbfr  and  praise  to  the  Almighty  God  are 

offered  every  morning  and  evening. 

o  o  o  o  o 

The  reply  of  Majjaj  is  received  hy  Muhammad  Kdsim. 
Muhammad  Kdsim  hears  that  Ddhir  JRdi  had  proceeded  to  Nlrun, 
Muhammad  Kdsim  does  honour  to  the  Niritn  Samani. 
Muhammad  Kd^im  fights  on  the  banks  of  the  Mihrdn. 
Moka  bin  Bisdya  enters  into  terms  with  Muhammad  Kdsim. 

Banana  bin  Hanzala  is  sent  to  Moka  bin  Bisdya,  and  seizes 

him  and  his  attendants. 

Then  Banana  bin  Hanzala  went  with  his  tribe  and  an  interpreter 
to  the  place  indicated,  and  seized  Moka  bin  Bisaya,*  together  with 
his  family  and  twenty  well-known  Takars.'  When  Bandna  brought 
him  before  Muhammad  Kasim,  he  was  treated  with  kindness  and 
respect,  eind  the  country  of  Bait  was  made  over  to  him,  and  a  grant 

^  [Chief  of  a  large  district,  from  the  Sanskrit  Vishaya,  The  term  \&  still  used  in 
Orissa  and  N&gpiir.] 

'  I  am  doubtful  if  this  is  meant  for  Thdkurt^  or  for  takray  a  word  used  in  the 
West  for  a  strong  man.  A  little  above,  where  Dharsiya  sends  his  sister  to  Alor,  the 
word  is  used  apparently  as  a  foot  soldier,  in  opposition  to  a  horseman.  In  other 
places  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  goyemors  and  nobles  [and  so  corresponds  exactly 
with  thdkur.'] 
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was  written  to  that  effect,  and  a  hundred  thousand  dirams  were 
ghren  to  him  as  a  reward.  A  green  umbrella  surmounted  by  a 
peacock,  a  chair,  and  a  robe  of  honour  were  bestowed  upon  him. 
All  his  Takars  were  favoured  with  robes  and  saddled  horses. 
Historians  relate  that  the  jGrst  umbrella  of  Bdnagi,  or  chiefship, 
which  he  gave,  was  this  to  Moka.  At  Moka's  request,  he  gave  the 
land  and  all  the  towns,  fields,  and  dependencies  within  the  borders 
of  Bait,  to  him  and  his  descendants ;  and  having  entered  into  a  firm 
treaty  with  him,  directed  him  to  collect  boats. 

Muhammad  Kdsim  sends  a  Syrian  Ambassador  and  Mauldnd 
Isldmk  to  Ddhir. 

The  ambassadors  reach  Ddhir. 

When  they  came  to  Ddhir,  Maulana  Isl&mf,  of  Debal,  did  not  bow 
his  head,  or  make  any  signs  of  reverence.  Ddhir  recognized  him, 
and  asked  him  why  he  failed  in  the  usual  respectful  salutation,  and 
enquired  if  any  one  had  thrown  obstacles  in  his  way.  The  Mauldna 
of  Debal  replied,  "  When  I  was  your  subject  it  was  right  of  me  to 
observe  the  rules  of  obediencef;  but  now  that  I  am  converted,  and 
am  subject  to  the  ^ing  of  IsMm,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should 
bow  my  head  to  an  infidel."  Dahir  said,  "If  you  were  not  an 
ambassador,  I  would  punish  you  with  death."  The  Mauldnd  replied, 
'*  H  yoi  kill  me  it  will  be  no  great  loss  to  the  Arabs ;  but  they  will 
avenge  my^ death,  and  exact  the  penalty  from  you*" 

The  Syrian  declares  the  object  of  his  mission, 
Vdhir  consults  with  Sisdkar^  the  minister, 
^AUdfi  offers  advice  to  Ddhir, 

The  ambassadors  return  to  Muhammad  Kdsim  with  the  anstcer 
of  Ddhir  Rdi.       ^ 
Muhammad  Kdsim  receives  an  order  from  Sajjdj. 
Muhammad  Kdsim  informs  his  friends  ofHajjdj^s  orders. 
J2di  Ddhir  arrives  at  th\banks  of  the  Mihrdn. 
A  Syrian  is  slain,  > 

1  [Sihfato,  or  Siy&kar  in  B.] 
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Mus*ab  goes  to  Siwiaidn. 
Jamya  son  of  Ddhir  arrives  at  the  fort  of  Bait, 
Edi  Ddhir  the  infidel  sends  a  message  to  Muhammad  Sakift, 
Tiydr  returns  to  Hajjdj  from  Muhammad  Kdsim. 
Sajjdj  sends  two  thousand  horses  to  Muhammad  Kdsim. 
Muhammad  Kdsim  reads  the  orders  of  Hajjdj. 
Hajjdj  sends  some  mnegar  to  Muhammad  Kdsim, 
The  orders  of  Hajjdj  reach  Muhammad  Kdsim  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mihrdn. 

Rdi  Ddhir  confers  with  the  Samani,  his  minister,  on  Muham- 
mad Kdsim^s  preparations  for  crossing  the  river, 

ft 

Muhammad  Kdsim  prepares  to  cross  to  the  eastern  bank  with  his 

army, 

Muhammad  Kdsim  had  determined  to  cross,  and  was  appre- 
hensive lest  Bdf  Dahir  might  come  to  the  banks  of  ihe  Mihrdn 
with  his  army,  and  oppose  the  transit.  He  ordered  Sulaiman  bin 
Tihan  Kuraishf  to  advance  boldly  with  his  troops  against  the  fort/  in 
order  that  Fufi*  son  of  Dahir,  should  not  be  able  to  join  his  father. 
Sulaiman  accordingly  went  with  600  horsemen.  He  ordered  also 
the  son  of  *Atiya  Tiflf  to  watch  ihe  road  with  500  men,  by  which 
Akham  might  be  expected  to  advance,  in  order  to  cover  Granddva' 
and  he  ordered  the  Samanf,  who  was  chief  of  Nirun,  to  keep  open 
the  road  for  the  supply  of  food  and  fodder  to  the  camp.  Mus'ab 
bin  'Abu-r  rahmdn  was  ordered  to  command  the  advance  guard,  and 
keep  the  roads  clear.  He  placed  Namdma^  bin  Hanzala  Kaldbi  in 
the  centre  with  a  thousand  men ;  and  ordered  Zakwdn  bin  'Ulwdn  al 
Bikri  with  1500  men  to  attend  on  Moka  Bisaya,  chief  of  Bait ;  and 

*  [MS.  A,  is  faulty,  but  seems  to  say  "the  fort  of  Aror,'* — 

^.'8  version  is  cu-w^mjIj  *^^j  jla^-  ^}^  J"^  3  3J  Jjj/^.  *^y>-  SJj^  b  yi] 

•  [MS.  A,  writes  the  name  "  KiSfi,"  but  B.  has  "  Ffiff,"  and  so  has  the.  Tuhfatu-1 
Eir&m.  In  this,  as  generally  in  other  variants,  each  MS.  maintains  its  own  spelling 
throughout.    See  Mem.  sur  Tlnde,  191.] 

'  [iUJbjl  JC.^  in  ^.    Jbj\>i^  in  ^.]  *  [So  in  both  MSS.] 
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lie  Bhet£  Thaknrs  and  the  Jats  of  Ghaznf,  who  had  made  submission 

ind  entered  the  Arab  service,  were  told  to  remain  at  Sagara  and  the 

sland  of  Bait. 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

Muhammad  Kdsim  examines  the  fords. 

Ddhir  hears  that  Moka  Bisdya  had  collected  boats. 

Ddhir  gives  the  government  of  Bait  to  Basil. 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

When  Muhammad  Kasim  had  collected  ]ns  boats  and  began  to 
^in  them  together,  Basil  with  his  officers  and  chiefs  came  to  the 
pposite  bank  and  prevented  the  completion  of  the  bridge  and  the 
issage  of  the  river.  Muhammad  Kasim  thereupon  ordered  that 
16  boats  should  all  be  brought  to  the  western  bank,  and  be  there 
ined  together,  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  estimated  breadth  of  the 
[ihran«  He  then  placed  his  warriors  fully  armed  upon  the  boats 
id  let  the  head  of  the  bridge,  which  was  full  of  archers,  float  down 
I  the  eastern  bank.  The  archers  drove  off  the  infidels  who  were 
)sted  to  guard  the  passage.  So  the  Arabs  passed  over  to  the  other 
de,  and  driving  pegs  into  the  earth,  made  the  bridge  fast  The 
3rse  and  foot  ilien  crossed  and,  giving  battle,  put  the  infidels  to 
ight,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Jham. 

Ddhir  awakes  and  kills  his  chamberlain  for  bringing  him  news 
^  the  flight  of  the  infidels  and  the  victory  of  Islam, 

The  Arab  army  advances. 

The  Arab  army  marched  on  till  it  reached  the  fort  of  Bait,  and  all 
16  horsemen  were  clad  in  iron  armour.  Pickets  were  posted  in 
1  directions,  and  orders  were  given  to  dig  an  entrenchment  round 
16  camp,  and  to  deposit  the  baggage  there.  Muhammad  Kasim 
len  advanced  from  the  fort  of  Bait  towards  Rawar,  till  he  arrived 
;  a  place  called  Jewar*  (Jaipur).  Between  Rawar  and  Jewar 
Jaipur)  there  was  a  lake,'  on  which  Dahir  had  stationed  a  select 
3dy  of  troops  to  reconnoitre. 

^  [In  MS.  A.  this  is  written  s^"^  ^  ^^^  ^t  instance,  and  in  the  seoond 

liitfir.    B.  has  JflPT  in  both  cases.    See  page  169.] 
2  ["  Khult^'."    It  is  subsequently  called  an  **  db-^ir."] 
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Ddhir  makes  a  request  of  Muhammad  ^AUafi} 

The  answer  of^AUdfi^  and  his  dismissal  by  Ddhir. 

Muhammad  Kidsim  grants  ^AUdfi  a  safe  passage. 

Ddhir  confers  with  ^Alldfi. 

Letters  pass  bettceen  Muhammad  Kdsim  and  Hqjjdj. 

Ddhir  sends  Jaisiya  to  reconnoitre.  . 

First  fight  icith  the  accursed  Ddhir. 

Treaty  ofSdsil  with  Muhammad  Kdsim. 

Basil,  after  showing  marks  of  respect  and  offering  promises  of 
fidelity,  said,  "  No  one  can  oppose  the  will  of  the  Almighty  Gk)d. 
As  you  have  bound  me  by  your  obligations,  I  shall  after  this  be  at 
your  service,  and  will  never  contravene  your  wishes.  I  shall  obey 
whatever  may  be  your  orders.**  After  a  short,  time  Edsil  lost  'his 
position,  and  the  management  of  the  country  devolved  upon  Moka. 
Kasil  and  Moka  agreed  in  opinion,  and  advised  Muhammad  Kasim 
to  march.  He  accordingly  set  out  from  that  place  and  reached  a 
village  which  is  called  Ndrdnf,  Dahir  was-  at  Kdjfjat.'  They  saw 
that  between  them  and  Ddhir's  camp  there  was  a  laige  lake, 
which  was  very  difficult  to  cross.  Basil  said, — "  May  the  most  just 
and  religious  noble  live  long.  It  is  necessary  to  cross  this  lake." 
Basil  obtained  a  boat,  and  sent  three  men  across  at  a  time,  till  the 
whole  army  crossed  over,  and  took  post  on  a  bay.  Bdsil  said,  "  If 
you  will  advance  one  stage  more,  you  will  arrive  at  Jewar  (Jaipur), 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wadhawah.'  This  is  a  village  suitable  for  your 
encampment  and  is  the  same  distance  from  the  camp  of  Dahir  as  it 
is  from  here.  There  you  may  attack  him  both  in  fropt  and  rear, 
and  successfully  enter  into  his  position  and  occupy  it."  Muhammad 
Kasim  approved  of  the  advice,  and  reached  Jewar  (Jaipur)  and  the 
Wadhdwdh. 

Arrival  of  Muhaihmad  Kdsim  at  Jewar  (Jaipdr). 

Intelligence  was  brought  to  Baf  Dahir  that  Muhammad  Kasim 
with  the  Arab  army  had  reached  Jewar  (Jaipur),  and  when  his 
minister   Sfsakar*  heard  of  it,  he  said,  "  Alas  I  we  are  lost.     That 

»  [This  name  is  always  written  "  *All&nl"  in  MS.  ^.] 

a  \b.  "  K&jljfik."J  »  [" Dadh&wth"  A]  .     *  ["Siyftkar"  B.^ 
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»  is  called  Jaipur,^  or  the  town  of  -victory,  and  as  the  army  has 
^ed  that  place,  it  will  be  successful  and  victorious."  Dahir  Rdf 
c  offence  at  these  words.  The  fire  of  indignation  blazed  out  in 
mind,  and  he  said  with  anger,  "  He  has  arrived  at  Hindbto,* 
it  is  a  place  where  his  bones  shall  lie."  Ddhir  left  the  place, 
with  precipitation  went  into  the  fort  of  Kdwar.  He  placed  his 
endants  and  baggage  in  the  fort,  and  himself  went  out  to  a  place 
ch  was  a  parasang's  distance  £rom  the  Arabs.  Ddhir  then  said  to 
astrologer,  **  I  must  fight  to-day ;  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the 
rens  the  planet  Venus  is,  and  calculate  which  of  the  two  armies 
1  be  successful,  and  what  will  be  the  result." 

Prediction  of  the  Astrologer. 

iter  the  computation,  the  astrologer  replied, — "  According  to  the 
nlation,  the  victory  shall  be  to  '^e  Arab  army,  because  Venus  is 
Ind  him  and  in  front  of  you."  Eaf  Dahir  was  angry  on  hearing 
.  The  astrologer  then  said,  ''Be  not  angered,  but  order  an 
ge  of  Venus  to  be  prepared  of  gold."  It  was  made,  and  fastened 
is  saddle-straps,  in  order  that  Venus  might  be  behind  him,  and 
ye  victorious.  Muhammad  Kasim  drew  nearer,  and  the  interval 
reen  both  armies  was  only  half  a  parasang. 

^ght  of  the  second  day. 

)dhir  fights  the  third  day  tcith  the  Arab  army. 

^ight  of  the  fourth  day, 

^ight  of  the  fifth  day. 

The  array  of  the  army  of  Islam. 

fuhammad  Kdsim  Sakift  reads  the  Khutba. 

luhammad  Kdsim  exhorts  his  soldiers. 

"he  Arab  army  charges  the  Infidels. 

'hujd^  Hahshi  becomes  a  martyr. 

fuhammad  Kdsim  charges  in  the  name  of  Ood. 


It  is  generally  Jewar ;  [but  hero  we  have^j^^  Chitto  in  A."]  This  explanation 
rs  it  mnst  be  Jaipiir. 

{Eadbdfi  from  haddiit  a  bone  ?    MS.  B.  leares  a  blank  for  the  first  syllable.] 
/ 
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7%^  accursed  Ddhir  is  slain. 

EListorians  have  related  that  Ddhii:  was  slain  at  the  fort  of  Eawar  at 
sunset,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  Bamazan,  in  the  year  93  (June,  712 
A.D.).  Abu-1  Hasan  relates  upon  the  authority  Abu-1  Lais  Hfndi,  who 
heard  it  from  his  failier,  that  when  the  army  of  Isldm  made  the  attack, 
and  most  of  the  infidels  were  slcdn,  a  noise  arose  upon  the  left,  and 
Dihir  thought  it  came  from  his  own  forces.    He  cried  out,  "  Come 
hither ;  1  am  here."    The  women  then  raised  their  voices,  and  said, 
"  0  king,  we  are  your  women,  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs,  and  are  captives."    Dahir  said,  "  I  live  as  yet,  who  cap- 
tured you  ?"*    So  saying,  he  urged  his  elephant  against  the  Musul- 
man  army.     Muhammad  Kasim  told  the  naphtha  throwers  that  the 
opportunity  was  theirs,  and  a  powerful  man,  in  obedience  to  this 
direction,  shot  his  naphtha  arrow  into  D^hir's  howda,  and  set  it  on 
fire.   Dahir  ordered  his  elephant  driver  to  turn  back,  for  the  elephant 
was  thirsty,  and  the  howda  was  on  fire.     The  eliephant  heeded  not 
his  driver,  but  dashed  into  the  water,  and  in  spite  of  aU  the  efforts 
of  the  man,  refused  to  turn  back.    Dahir  and  the  driver  were  carried 
into  the  rolling  waves.     Some  of  the  infidels  went  into  the  water 
with  them,  and  some  stood  upon  the  banks  ;  but  when  the  Arab 
horsemen  came  up,  they  fled.     After  the  elephant  had  drunk  water, 
he  wanted  to  return  to  the  fort.     The  Muhammadan  archers  plied 
their  weapons,  and  a  rain  of  arrows  fell  around.     A  skilful  bowman 
aimed  an  arrow,  which  struck  Dahir  in  the  breast  (har  dil),  and  he 
fell  down  in  the  howda  upon  his  face.     The  elephant  then  came  out 
of  the  water  and  charged.     Some  of  the  infidels  who  remained  were 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  others  were  dispersed.     Dahir  got  off 
his  elephant,  and  confronted  an  Arab ;  but  this  brave  fellow  struck 
him  with  a  sword  on  the  very  centre  of  his  head,  and  cleft  it  to 
his  neck.      The  Muhammadans  and  infidels  closed  and  maintained  a 
deadly  fight,  until  they  reached  the  fort  of  Edwar.    When  the  Brah- 
mans  who  had  gone  into  the  water  found  the  place  of  Dahir*s  fall 
deserted,  they  came  out  and  hid  the  body  of  Dahir  under  the  bank. 
The  white  elephant  turned  towards  the  army  of  the  infidels,  and  no 
trace  was  left. 

»  [Such  iB  the  reading  of  B.  ci^i^  i^  \j\a^     A,  say^  ^^:^Jj  ^  \^] 
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Proclamation  issued  by  Muhamfnad  Kdsim. 

How  Lddi  the  wife  of  Ddhir  was  taken. 

Muhammad  Kdsim  writes  an  account  of  the  death  of  Ddhir  to 
Eajjdj. 

The  head  of  Ddhir  is  sent  to  ^Irdk. 

Eajjdj  ffives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Muhammad  Kdsim. 

Eajjdj  reads  the  Khutha  in  the  Masjid  JdmV  of  Kufa, 

Sajjdj  sends  an  answer  to  Muhammad  Kdsim* s  account  of  his 
tidory. 

The  relatives  of  Ddhir  Rdi  who  were  carried  away  captives. 

Jaisiya  enters  the  fort  of  Rdwar  and  prepares  to  fight. 

The  historians  concur  in  the  narration  that  when  Ddhir  was 
killed,  his  son  and  Bdni  Bdi  *  (who  was  Dahir's  sister,  hut  whom 
be  had  made  his  wife,)  went  into  the  fort  of  Bdwar  with  his  army, 
relations,  and  nohles,  and  took  refuge  in  it.     Jaisiya,  who  was  proud 
of  his  courage,  power,  and  dignity,  prepared  to  fight.     Muhammad 
'Allafi  was  also  with  him.     When  the  news  of  the  death  of  D£hir 
arrived,  and  that  the  white  elephant  was  hamstrung,  Jaisiya  son  of 
Dahir  said  that  ho  would  go  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  strike  a  hlow 
to  save  his  honour  and  name,  for  it  would  he  no  loss  if  he  were  to 
be  slain.      Sisdkar,  the  minister,  observed  that  the  resolve  of  the 
prince  was  not  good,  the  king  had  been  killed,  the  army  defeated 
and  dispersed,  and  their  hearts  were  averse  to  battle  through  fear  of 
the  enemy's  sword.     How  could  ho  go  to  fight  with  the  Arabs? 
His  dominions  still  existed,  and  the  strongest  forts  were  garrisoned 
with  brave  warriors  and  subjects.     It  was,  therefore,  advisable  that 
they  should  go  to  the  fort  of  Brahmandbad,  which  was  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  father  and  ancestors.     It  was  the   chief  residence  of 
Dahir.     The   treasuries  and  stores  were  full,  and  the  inhabitants 
>f  the  place  were  friends  and  well  wishers  of  the  family  of  Chach, 
Ad  would  all  assist  in  fighting  against  the  enemy.      Then  the 
(Ulafi  was  also  asked  what  he  considered  proper.     He  replied  that 
e  concurred  in  this  opinion.    So  Jaisiya  assented,  and  with  all  their 
ependants  and  trusty  servants,  they  went  to  Brahmanabad.      Baf 

•  1  [MS.  A.  still  reads  M&in.] 
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(M£fn),  the  wife  of  IHMr,  together  with  some  of  the  generals,  prepared 
for  battle.  She  reviewed  the  army  in  the  fort,  and  fifteen  thousand 
warriors  were  counted.  They  had  all  resolved  to  die.  Next 
morning,  when  it  was  learnt  that  Ddhfr  had  been  killed  between 
the  Mihran  and  the  stream  called  Wadhiwdh,^  all  the  chiefs 
(Rdwats)  and  officers  who  were  attached  to  the  Bdnf  entered  the 
fort.  Muhammad  K^im,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  marched  in. 
that  direction,  and  encamped  under  the  walls.  The  garrison  b^an 
to  beat  drums  and  sound  clarions,  and  threw  down  from  the  ram- 
parts and  bastions  stones  from  mangonels  and  balistas  as  well  as 
arrows  and  javelins. 

The  fort  is  taken  and  Bdi  {Mdin)^  the  sister  of  Ddhiry  hums  herself. 

Muhammad  Kdsim  disposed  his  army,  and  ordered  the  miners  to 
dig  and  undermine  the  walls.      He  divided  his  army  into  two 
divisions ;  one  was  to  fight  during  the  day  with  mangonels,  arrows, 
and  javelins,  and  the  other  to  throw  naphtha,  fardaj  (?),  and  stones 
daring  the  night  Thus  the  bastions  were  thrown  down.   B^f  (Mdin), 
the  sister  of  Dahir,  assembled  all  her  women,  and  said,  "  Jaisiya  is 
separated  from  us,  and  Muhaxnmad  Kasim  is  come.      Gk>d  forbid* 
that  we  should  owe  our  liberty  tjo  these  outcast  cow-eaters  1    Our 
honour  would  be  lost  1      Our  respite  is  at  an  end,'  and  there  is 
nowhere  any  hope  of  escape ;  let  us  collect  wood,  cotton,  and  oil,  for 
I  think  that  we  should  bum  ourselves  and  go  to  meet  our  husbands. 
If  any  wish  to  save  herself  she  may."     So  they  went  into  a  house, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  burnt  themselves.    Muhammad  took  the  fort,  and 
stayed  there  for  two  or  three  days.    "He  put  six  thousand  fighting 
men,  who  were  in  the  fort,  to  the  sword,  and  shot  some  with 
arrows.     The  other  dependants  aiid  servants  were  taken  prisoners, 
with  their  wives  and  children. 

Detail  of  the  slaves^  cash,  and  stuffs,  which  were  taken. 

It  is  said  thafr^when  the  fort  was  captured,  all  the  treasures, 
property,  and  arms,  except  those  which  were  taken  away  by  Jaisiya, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  And  ihey  were  all  brought  before 
Muhammad  Kasim.     When  the  number  of  the  prisoners  was  calcu- 

»  ["Dadh&wfeh"  J5.] 

'  [This  passage  is  taken  firom  B.    MS.  A,  is  umntelligible.] 
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lated,  it  was  fbimd  to  amonnt  to  thirty  thousand  persons,  amongst 
whom  thirty  weore  the  daughters  of  ohiefe,  and  one  of  them  was  Bai 
Bahir's  sister's  daughter,  whose  name  was  Jaisiya.^    They  were  sent 
to  Hajj4j.     The  head  of  Ddhir  and  the  fifth  part  of  the  prisoners 
were  forwarded  in  charge  of  K'ab,  son  of  Mah^k.     When  the  head 
of  D£hir,  the  women,  and  the  property  all  reached  Hajjdj,  he  pros- 
trated himself  before  Qod,  offered  thanksgivings  and  praises,  for,  he 
Baid,  he  had  in  reality  obtained  all  the  wealth  and  treasures  and 
dominions  of  the  world. 

Eaj/df  sends  the  head  o/Ddhir,  mid  some  of  his  standards,  to  the 

Capital. 

Hajjaj  then  forwarded  the  head,  the  umbrellas,  and  wealth,  and 
the  prisoners  to  Walid  the  KhalifiBL    When  the  Ehalffa  of  the  time 
'  had  read  the  letter,  he  praised  Almighty  Qod.    He  sold  some  of 
those  daughters  of  the  ohiefis,  and  some  he  granted  as  rewards. 
When  he  saw  the  daughter  of  Bdf  D^ir*s  sister,  he  was  much 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  charms,  and  began  to  bite  his  finger 
with  astonishment.     'Abdu-llah  bin  'Abbds  desired  to  take  her,  but 
the  Ehalffa  said,  "  O  my  nephew !  I  exceedingly  admire  this  girl, 
and  am  so  enamoured  of  her,  that  I  wish  to  keep  her  for  myself. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  better  that  you  should  take  her  to  be  the  mother 
of  your  children."   By  his  permission,  therefore,  'Abdu-llah  took  her. 
She  lived  a  long  time  with  him,  but  no  child  was  bom  from  her.  After- 
wards, another  letter  was  received  about  the  capture  of  the  fort  of 
Rawar.     It  is  said  that  after  the  conquest  was  effected,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  countiy  were  settled  and  the  report  of  the  conquest  had  reached 
Hajj4j»  lie  sent  a  reply  to  the  following  effect.     "  0  my  cousin ;  I 
received  your  life-inspiring  letter.     I  was  much  pleased  and  over- 
joyed when  it  reached  me.    The  events  were  recoimted  in  an  ex- 
cellent and  beautiful  style,  and  I  learnt  that  the  ways  and  rules  you 
follow  are  conformable  to  the  Law.    Except  that  you  give  protec- 
tion to  all,  great  and  smcdl  alike,  and  make  no  difference  between 
enemy  and  friend.     God  says, — Give  no  quarter  to  Infidels,  but  cut 
their  throats."     "  Then  know  that  this  is  the  command  of  the  great 
Sod.     You  should  not  be  too  ready  to  grant  protection,  because  it 

1  [MS.  B.  has  **  Hasna.^ 
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will  prolong  your  work.  After  this,  give  no  quarter  to  any  enemy 
except  to  those  who  are  of  rank.  This  is  a  worthy  resolve,  and  want 
of  dignity  will  not  be  imputed  to  you.*  Peace  be  with  you!" — 
Written  at  Nifa',  a.h.  73. 

Jamya  sends  letters  from  Brahmandbdd  to  Ahr?  Bdtiyay  and  otlier 

places. 
Some  historians  from  amongst  the  religious  Brahmans  have  nar- 
rated respecting  the  death  of  Dahir  and  adventures  of  Muhammad 
Kasim,  that  when  the  accursed  Eaf  Dahir  went  to  hell,  Jaisiya  took 
refuge  in  the  fort  of  Brahmanabdd,  and  Ekwar  was  taken,  Jaisiya 
made  preparations  for  war  and  sent  letters  in  all  directions  ;  viz. : 
One  to  his  brother  Fuff,'  son  of  Dahir,  who  was  in  the  fort  of  the 
capital  of  Aror ;  the  other  to  his  nephew  Chach,  son  of  Dharsiya,  in 
the  fort  of  Batiya;  and  the  third  to  his  cousin,  Dhawal,  son  of 
Chandar,  who  was  in  the  direction  of  Budhiya  and  Kaik^^.  He 
informed  them  of  Dahir's  death  and  consoled  them.  He  himself 
was  in  Brahmandbdd  with  his  warriors  ready  to  fight 

Battle  of  Bahriir  and  Dhalila. 

Muhammad  Kasim  now  determined  to  march  to  Brahmandbdd. 
Between  Kawar  and  that  city  there  wore  two  fortresses  called 
Bahrur*  and  Dhalila  which  contained  about  sixteen  thousand  fighting 
men.  When  Muhammad  Kdsim  reached  Bahrur  he  besieged  it  for 
two  months.  After  the  war  had  been  protracted  so  longfMuhanmiad 
Kasim  ordered  that  part  of  his  army  should  fight  by  day  and  part  by 
night.  They  threw  naphtha  and  plied  their  mangonels  so  that  all 
the  warriors  of  the  adverse  party  were  slain,  and  the  walls  of  the 
fort  thrown  down.  Many  slaves  and  great  plunder  were  taken.  They 
put  the  fifth  part  of  it  into  the  public  treasury.  When  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Rawar  and  Bahrur  reached  DhalQa,  the  inhabitants 
knew  that  Muhammad  Kasim  possessed  great  perseverance,  and  that 
they  should  be  on  their  guard  against  him.     The  merchants  fled  to 


t\'-'-jr  A^^^.  ^  X)^    -A.  negatiye  seems  to  be  required.] 

2  [j^W  »  [«*  Ktifi  "  always  in  ^.]  *  [See  p.  122.] 
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I,  and  the  men  of  war  prepared  to  defend  their  country.  At 
Muhammad  Kdsim  came  to  Dhalila,  and  encamped  there  for 
months,  more  or  less.  When  the  besieged  were  much  dis- 
Bd,  and  they  knew  that  from  no  quarter  could  they  receive 
orcements,  they  put  on  the  garments  of  death,  and  anointed 
Belves  with  perfumes.  They  sent  out  their  families  into  the 
nrbich  faces  the  bridge,  and  they  crossed  over  the  strecun  of  the 
ik,^  without  the  Musulmdns  being  aware  of  it. 

The  flight  of  the  chief  of  Dhaltta. 

hen  the  day  dawned  through  the  veil  of  darkness  Muhammad 
m  learnt  that  they  had  fled, .  so  he  sent  some  men  of  his  army 
them,  who  overtook  part  of  them  as  they  were  passing 
the  river  and  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Those  who 
crossed  previously  fled  to  Hindustan  through  the  country  of 
al  and  the  sandy  desert  to  the  countiy  (&t7cid)  of  Sfr,  the  chief 
hich  country  was  named  Deordj.  He  was  the  son  of  the  uncle 
ahir  Raf. 

Ilia  conqueredy  and  a  fifth  part  of  its  booty  sent  to  the  capital 

of  the  Khalifa. 

hen  Muhammad  Kasim  had  fought  the  battle  of  Dhalila  and 
aered,  the  fifth  part  of  the  plunder  was  deposited  in  the  treasury 
J  sent  to  the  capital,  «md  he  sent  a  report  of  the  conquest  of 
nr  and  Dhalila  to  Hajjaj,  with  all  the  particulars. 

Arrival  of  Sisdkar,  the  minister,  to  seek  protection. 

ihammad  Kdsim  sent  letters  to  the  chiefs  of  the  diflerent  parts 
ind,  and  invited  them  to  make  submission,  and  embrace  Isldm. 
a  Sisdkar,  minister  of  Dahir,  heard  of  this,  he  sent  some  confi- 
al  servants,  and  sued  for  protection.  He  brought  the  Muham- 
kn  women  who  were  in  his  possession,  and  said  that  they  were 
(  women  who  cried  out  for  help  to  Hajjaj.' 

Sisdkar  appointed  Minister, 

ihammad  Kdsim  showed  him  much  respect,  and  sent  his  chief 
rs  to  receive  him.    He  paid  him  great  honour,  and  treated  him 

'  Manjbal"  in  B.]  »  [See  p.  118.] 
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with  mncli  kindness,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  Wazir 
Bisdkar  now  became  the  counsellor  of  the  Muhammadans.     Mu 
hammad  Eaoim  told  him  all  his  secrets,  always  took  his  advioe 
and  consulted  him  on  all  the  civil  affairs  of  the  government,  hie 
political  measures,  and  the  means  of  prolonging  his  success.    He 
used  to  say  to  Muhammad  Kasim  that  the  regulations  and  ordinances 
which  the  just  Amfr  had  introduced  would  confirm  his  authority  in 
all  the  countries  of  Hind.     They  would  enable  him  to  pimish  and 
overcome  all  his  enemies  ;  for  he  comforts  all  the  subjects  and 
indlguzars,  takes  the  revenue  according  to  the  old  laws  and  regula- 
tions, never  burthens  any  one  with  new  and  additional  exactions, 
and  instructs  all  his  fanctionaries  and  officers. 

The  government  of  Dhalila  conferred  on  Nitba^  son  of  Dhdran 

son  of  Dhalila} 
It  is  scdd  by  some  people  that  when  Dhalila  was  conquered, 
Muhammad  Kdsim  called  N^ba,  son  of  Dharan,  and  having  made  a 
compact  with  him,  invested  him  with  honours,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  entire  governorship  of  the  fort,  and  its  dependencies  from 
the  oastom  to  the  western  bomidaries.  From  that  place  to  Brah- 
man^bdd  there  was  distance  of  one  parasang.  Jaisiya,  son  of  Dahir, 
received  intelligence  that  the  Muhammadan  army  was  coming. 

The  Arab  anny  arrives  at  the  banks  of  the  lake  ofJalwdli,  and  an 
ambassador  is  sent  to  invite  the  people  to  embrace  Islam. 

Muhammad  K&sim  marched  from  Dhalila,  and  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  of  the  JalwaK'  to  the  east  of  Brahmanabdd.  He 
sent  some  confidential  messengers  to  Brahmandb&d  to  invite  its 
people  to  submission  and  to  the  Muhammadan  faith,  to  preach  to 
them  Isldm,  to  demand  the  Jizya,  or  poU-tax,  and  also  to  inform 
ilioiu  that  if  tlioy  would  not  submit,  they  must  prepare  to  fight 
Jaisiya,  son  of  Diihur,  before  the  arrival  of  the  messengers,  had  gone 
to  Ohanir.'  He  had  chosen  sixteen  men  from  among  the  chiefi 
of  that  city,  and  had  ^ilaoed  four  of  these  men  as  wardens  at  each  oi 

>  [This  last  iuuu«  is  not  in  MS,  A,]  >  [The  ^  FikiU"  >} 

'  ['' Janir**  in  B.]  He  appears  uhiquitoos,  and  his  proceeding  do  not  appear  tc 
be  ivlated  in  chrvmolog;ic«l  order.  This  place  may  be  also  read  Chanair,  and  i 
teems  to  be  the  nme  at  the  Chaneiar  whkh  follows  in  page  179. 
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^  four  gates  of  the  dty,  with  a  part  of  his  army.  One  of  these 
gites  was  oalled  Jawetarf,  and  four  men  were  stationed  at  it.  One  of 
iStem  was  Bhirand,  the  other  Sdtiy^,  the  third  Mfliya,^  and  the 
barthS^lha. 

i  KulumnuKl  Kdsim  arrives  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 

Mq;ab, 

When  Muhammad  Elsim  reached  there,  he  ordered  entrenchments 
to  he  dug.  The  battle  commenced  on  Saturday,  the  first  of  Bajab. 
The  infidels  came  out  every  day,  and  engaged  and  beat  their  drums. 
There  were  about  forty  thousand  fighting  men.  From  the  dawn  of 
day  till  sunset  the  battle  was  fought  with  great  fury  on  both  sides. 
When  the  king  of  the  stars  disappeared  they  also  returned.  The 
Huhammadans  entered  their  entrenchments,  and  the  infidels  went 
into  ^leir  fort.  Six  months  passed  in  this  manner.  Kasim  despcdred 
of  taking  the  fort,  and  became  veiy  pensive.  On  Sunday,  in  the 
end  of  the  Zi-1  Hijja,  a.h.  93  (October,  712  a.d.),  Jaisiya,  who  had 
fled  to  the  country  of  Bamal,  which  is  called  Bdtiya,  came  back 
from  that  place,  infested  the  roads,  and  distressed  the  Muhammadan 
army. 

A  messenger  sent  to  Moka. 

Muhammad  Kasim  despatched  one  of  his  confidential  servants 
to  Moka  Bisdya,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  perpetually 
harassed  by  Jaisiya,  who  prevented  the  supply  of  fodder,  and  put 
him  to  great  trouble.  He  enquired  the  remedy.  Moka  said  that  as 
Jaisiya  was  very  near,  there  was  no  alternative  but  that  he  should 
he  made  to  depart  So  he  sent  from  his  own  force  a  large  body  of 
trosty  men  to  drive  him  off. 

Jaisiya  goes  to  Jaipiir? 

Banina,  son  of  Hanzala  Kalabf,  'Atfya  Sa'lbf,  Sdram  son  of 
Abu  Saram  Hamadinf,  and  'Abdu-1  Malik  Madanni,  with  their  horse- 
men, and  Moka  Bisaya  at  their  head,  aud  also  Jazim,  son  of  'Umar 
Waladihi   were   sent  with  an    army  and  supplies  of  provisions. 

t  [«  Manfira"  in  J.] 

s  [Both  HSS.  here  hare  "  Jatr^r."    A  few  lines  farther  on  A.  has  <<  CMtor,"  hnt 
B.  keeps  to  "  Jatri^."    See  note  in  p.  169.] 
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Jaisiya  was  informed  of  the  march  of  the  Arab  army.  He  therefor( 
left  his  place  with  all  his  property  and  family,  and  went  by  way  o 
the  sandy  desert  to  the  places  called  Jankan,  'Award,  and  Edya,  i: 
the  territory  of  Jaipur.  The  'All^  deserted  him.  He  thenc 
proceeded  to  the  territory  of  Takiya,  and  went  away  and  detei 
mined  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  Kashmir,  which  is  towards  Eost 
on  the  boundary  of  Royam.  This  territory  is  all  waste  and  deseri 
From  that  place  he  wrote  to  the  Rdf,  whose  capital  lay  amidst  th 
hills.  He  stated  that  of  his  own  free  will,  and  with  a  sincere  hearl 
he  had  come  to  wait  upon  him. 

Jaisiya  son  of  Ddhir  goes  to  tJie  Rand, 

The  letter  was  read  before  the  R4{  of  Kashmfr,  who  issued  order 
that,  from  among  the  dependencies  of  Kashmir,  a  place  called  Sha 
kalha  ^  should  be  assigned  to  Jaisiya. 

The  Rat  of  Kashmir  gives  presents  to  Jaisiya  son  of  Ddhir. 

The  day  on  which  they  met,  the  Raf  of  Kashmir  gave  fifty  horsef 
with  saddles,  and  two  hitodred  valuable  suits  of  apparel  to  his 
oflScers.  Hamfm,  son  of  Sama  the  Syrian,  was  sent  to  the  fief  oi 
Shdkalha.  When  he  went  a  second  time  to  see  the  Raf  of  Kashmir, 
he  was  again  received  with  great  respect  and  honour,  and  an 
umbrella,  a  chair,  and  other  presents  were  given  to  him.  These  are 
honours  which  are  bestowed  upon  great  kings.  With  great  respect 
and  ostentation  he  was  re-conducted  to  his  tenure  in  the  plains. 
After  staying  there  some  time  he  expired  in  Shakalha,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hamfm,  son  of  Sama,  whose  descendants  remain  there 
to  this  day.  He  founded  masjids  there,  and  obtained  great  honour 
and  regard.  He  was  much  respected  by  the  king  of  Kashmir. 
When  Jaisiya*  went  to  Jaipur,  and  stayed  there,  he  wrote  letters  to 
Ftiff,  son  of  Dahir,  at  Alor.     He  informed  him  of  the  cause  of  his 

^  [See  also  p.  144.  Gen.  Cunningham  thinks  that  this  may  possibly  be  **£uller- 
Eahar,"  in  the  Salt  range  which  at  this  time  belonged  to  Kashmir.] 

'  [It  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  meant  in  the  preceding  passages.  Jaisiya  is  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  agaio 
until  this  place.    This  passage  begins— 


[j/  (♦U^  ^  ci^j  (^- jJLr^)  jrT  ^^'  ^^--*-^  LA^ 
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leaving  the  country,  and  advised  him  to  hold  out  in  that  part. 
Fdfi,  son  of  Dahir,  received  much  encouragement  on  reading  the 
letter,  and  on  learning  that  he  had  gone  away  to  Jaipur.  .     . 

When  Muhammad  Kasim  had  fought  for  six  months  at  Brahman- 
abad,  and  war  was  protracted  for  a  long  time,  and  the  news  of 

Jai^ya  was  received  from  Chanesar,^  four  of  the  chief  merchants  of 

"  •■  ■  '  ........ 

the  city  consulted  together  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  which  is  called 
JawetarL'  They  said  the  Arabs  have  conquered  the  whole  terri- 
tory, Dahir  has  been  killed,  Jaisiya  is  king,  and  the  fort  has  been 
besieged  for  a  space  of  six  months ;  we  have  neither  power  nor 
wealth  to  enable  us  to  nght  with  the  enemy,  nor  can  we  make 
peace  with  him.  K  he  stay  a  few  days  more,  he  will  at  last  be 
victorious,  and  we  have  no  ground  on  which  to  ask  protection  from 
him.  We  are  not  able  to  stand  any  more  before  that  army ;  we 
should,  therefore,  now  join  together,  and  sallying  out  attack  K&im, 
or  be  slain  in  the  attempt ;  for  if  peace  be  made,  all  those  found  in 
arms  will  be  slain,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  merchants,  the 
handicraftsmen,  and  the  cultivators,  will  find  protection.  And  if 
they  could  get  any  assurance,  it  was  better,  they  said,  to  make  terms 
and  surrender  the  fort  to  him.  He  would  take  them  imder  his 
protection,  and  they  would  find  him  their  supporter  if  they  would 
follow  rules  of  allegiance.  To  this  opinion  they  all  agreed.  They 
sent  their  messengers,  and '  craved  for  themselves  and  their  families 
exemption  from  death  and  captivity. 

Protection  granted  to  them  on  their  faithful  promises  of  allegiance . 

Muhammad  Kasim  granted  them  protection  on  their  faithful 
promises,  but  put  the  soldiers  to  death,  and  took  all  their  followers 
and  dependants  prisoners.  All  the  captives,  up  to  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  were  able  to  work,  he  made  slaves,  and  put  a 
price  upon  them.'  Muhammad  Kdsim  called  all  the  chief  officers 
of  Hajjdj  together,  and  related  the  message  to  them,  saying  that 


*  r  w'"^  -^«  '   :-^-'--  -8-]  '  ["  Jaretari "  ^.] 
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ambassadors  had  oome  from  BrabmandbM,  and  it  should  be  heard 
what  they  had  to  say,  and  a  proper  answer  should  be  carefully 
prepared  and  given  to  them. 

Opinion  o/Moka  Biadt/a. 

Moka  Bisaya  said,  "  0  noble  man  I  this  fort  is  the  chief  of  all  the 
cities  of  Hind.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  sovereign.  If  this  be  taken, 
the  whole  of  Sind  will  come  into  your  possession.  The  strongest 
forts  will  fall,  and  the  dread  of  our  power  will  increase.  The 
people  will  sever  themselves  from  the  descendants  of  Dahir,  some 
will  run  away,  and  others  submit  to  your  rule." 

Muhammad  KdsinCa  communieation  to  JSqjjdj. 

Muhammad  Kasim  informed  Hajjdj  of  all  the  circumstances,  and 
furnished  those  people  with  his  written  orders.  He  fixed  the  time 
with  them,  and  they  said  that  on  the  day  named  he  should  come  to 
the  Jawetari'  gate,  from  which  they  would  sally  out  to  fight;  but 
when  they  should  oome  near  him,  and  the  Arab  army  should  attack 
them,  they  would  fly  away  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  go  into  the 
fort,  and  leave  the  gate  open.  After  an  answer  was  received  from 
Hajjaj,  to  the  effect  that  Kdsim  should  give  them  protection,  and 
fisiithfully  execute  the  compeu^t  made  with  them,  the  people  of  the 
fort  fought  for  a  short  time,  and  when  the  Arabs  attacked  them,  and 
engaged,  they  fled  and  entered  the  fort,  leaving  the  gate  open.*  The 
Arabs  thus  got  possession  of  it,  and  the  whole  army  followed  and 
mounted  the  walls.  The  Muhammadans  then  loudly  shouted  "  AUah 
Akbar,"  and  the  people  of  the  fort,  seeing  the  Musulmans  victorious, 
opened  the  eastern  gate,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The  Muham- 
madans thus  gained  the  victory,  but  Muhammad  Kdsim  ordered  them 
to  kill  none  but  those  who  showed  fight.  They  seized  all  who  had 
arms,  and  brought  them  prisoners  before  Muhammad  Kdsim,  with 
all  their  arms  and  property,  dependants,  and  families.  Everyone 
•who  bowed  down  his  head  and  sued  for  protection  was  released, 
and  allowed  to  occupy  his  own  house. 

»  ["  Jaretarl,"  J5.] 

^  This  is  not  clear,  but  it  appears  that  the  citizenB  betrayed  the  garrison. 
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JRemtance  made  by  Jamya^  and  the  mfe  of  Ddhir. 

It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  old  men  of  Brahmandb^,  that 
when  the  fort  of  Brahman^b&d  was  taken,  UAi,  the  wife  of  Dahir 
Bai,  who  since  D^hir's  death  had  staid  in  the  fort  with  his  son,'  rose 
up  and  said,  "  How  can  I  leave  this  strong  fort  and  my  family.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  should  stop  here,  overcome  the  enemy,  and 
preserve  our  homes  and  dwellings.  If  the  army  of  the  Arabs 
should  be  successful,  I  must  pursue  some  other  course.  She  then 
brought  out  all  her  wealth  and  treasures,  and  distributing  them 
among  the  warriors  of  the  army,  she  thus  encouraged  her  brave 
soldiers  while  the  fight  was  carried  on  at  one  of  the  gates.  She  had 
determined  that  if  the  fort  should  be  lost,  she  would  bum  herself 
alive  with  all  her  relations  and  children.  Suddenly  the  fort  was 
taken,  and  the  nobles  came  to  the  gate  of  Ddhir's  palace  and  brought 
out  his  dependants.    Lddi  was  taken  prisoner. 

L&My  the  mfe  of  Ddhir  is  taken,  with  his  two  maiden  daughters. 

When  the  plunder  and  the  prisoners  of  war  were  brought  before 
K^sim,  and  enquiries  were  made  about  every  captive,  it  was  found 
that  Lddt,  tlie  wife  of  Ddhir,  was  in  the  fort  with  two  daughters  of 
his  by  his  other  wives.  Veils  were  put  on  their  faces,  and  they 
were  delivered  to  a  servant  to  keep  them  apart.  One-fifth  of  all 
the  prisoners  were  chosen  and  set  aside;  they  were  counted  as 
amounting  to  twenty  thousand  in  number,  and  the  rest  were  given 
to  the  soldiers. 

Protection  is  given  to  the  artificers. 

Protection  was  given  to  the  artificers,  the  merdiants,  and  the 
oommon  people,  and  those  who  had  been  seized  from  those  classes 
were  all. liberated.  But  he  (Edsim)  sat  on  the  seat  of  cruelty,  and 
put  all  Ihose  who  had  fought  to  the  sword.  It  is  said  that  about  six 
thoosajid  fighting  men  were  slain,  but,  according  to  some,  sixteen 
^uniBand  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  pardoned. 

The  relations  of  Ddhir  are  betrayed  by  the  Brahmans. 
It  is  related  that  when  none  of  the  relations  of  Ddhir  were  found 

»  [«•  a  both  MSB.]  « ts^lf  j^  V  "  "^°  ^^  *^®  ^"  "^ 
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among  the  prisoners,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  questioned 
respecting  them,  but  no  one  gave  any  information  or  hint  about 
them.  But  the  next  day  nearly  <one  thousand  Brahmans,  with 
shaven  heads  and  beards,  were  brought  before  Kdsim. 

The  Brahmans  come  to  Muhammad  Kdsim. 

When  Muhanmiad  Kdsim  saw  them,  he  asked  to  what  army  they 
belonged,  and  why  they  had  come  in  that  manner.  They  replied,  "0 
faithful  noble!  our  king  was  a  Brahman.  You  have  killed  him, 
and  have  taken  his  country ;  but  some  of  us  have  faithfully  adhered 
to  his  cause,  and  have  laid  down  our  lives  for  him ;  and  the  rest, 
mourning  for  him,  have  dressed  themselves  in  yellow  clothes,  and 
have  shaved  their  ]ieads  cmd  beards.  As  now  the  Almighty  Gk)d  has 
given  this  country  into  your  possession,  we  have  come  submissively 
to  you,  just  Lord,  to  know  what  may  be  your  orders  for  us." 
Muhammad  Edsim  began  to  think,  and  said,  "  By  my  soul  and  head, 
they  are  good,  faithful  people.  I  give  them  protection,  but  on  this 
condition,  that  they  bring  hither  the  dependents  of  Ddhir,  wherever 
they  may  be."  Thereupon  they  brought  out  Lddf.  Muhammad  Eisim 
fixed  a  tax  upon  cdl  the  subjects,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Prophet. 
Those  who  embraced  the  Muhammadan  faith  were  exempted  from 
slavery,  the  tribute,  and  the  poll-tax  ;*  and  from  those  who  did  not 
change  their  creed  a  tax  was  exacted  according  to  three  grades.  The 
first  grade  was  of  great  men,  and  each  of  these  was  to  pay  silver,  equal 
to  forty-eight  dirams  in  weight,  the  second  grade  twenty-four  dirams, 
and  the  lowest  grade  twelve  dirams.  It  was  ordered  that  all  who 
should  become  Musulmans  at  once  should  be  exempted  from  the 
payment,  but  those  who  were  desirous  of  adhering  to  their  old. 
persuasion  must  pay  the  tribute  and  poll-tax.  Some  showed  an 
inclination  to  abide  by  their  creed,  and  some  having  resoiVed  upon 
paying  tribute,  held  by  the  fiuth  of  their  forefSstthers,'  bat  their  lands 
and  property  were  not  taken  from  them. 

^  [*'  Bandagi  wa  mdl  wa  gaddf*  or  **ffa2and"  as  A,  has  it.] 

',_  •^  A  {J*t^Ti,  ^  JJ  jL^  "  The  word  mu^dwadat  is  found  only  in  A] 
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BrahmarMdd  is  given  into  the  charge  of  the  prefects  of  t/ie  country, 

Mofaammad  Kasim  then  allotted  to  each  of  the  prefects  an  amount 
lof  revBnae  suited  to  his  ability  and  claims.  He  stationed  a  force  at 
each  of*  the  four  gates  of  the  fort,  and  gave  the  charge  of  them  (to 
die  prefects).  He  also  gave  them  as  tokens  of  his  satisfaction 
saddled  IdorsesV'itnd  ornaments  for  their  hands  and  feet,  according  to 
the  cnstoili  of  the  kings  of  Hind.  And  he  assigned  to  each  of  them 
a  seat  in  the  great  public  assemblies. 

Division  of  the  peopk  into  three  classes — artizans,  merchantsj  and 

agriculturists. 

All  people,  the  m^nsbants;  artists,  and  agriculturists  were  divided 
separately  into  thei^  reactive  classes,  and  ten  thousand  men,  high 
and  low,  were  counted.  Muhammad  Kasim  then  ordered  twelve 
dinon's  weight  of  silver  to  be  assigned  to  each  man,  because  all 
their  property '  had  been  plundered.  He  appointed  people  from 
among  the  villagers  and  the  chief  citizens  to  collect  the  fixed 
taxes  from  the  cities  ^d  villages,  that  there  might  be  a  feeling  of 
strength  and  protection.  When  the  Brahmans  saw  this,  they 
represented  their  case,  and  the  nobles  and  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  city  gave  evidence  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Brahmans. 
Mnbammad  K^im  maintained  their  dignity,  and  passed  orders 
confirming  their  pre-eminence.  They  were  protected  against  opposi- 
tion and  violence.  Each  of  them  was  entrusted  with  an  office,  for 
Kasim  was  confident  that  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  dishonesty. 
Like  Eai  Chach,  he  also  appointed  each  one  to  a  duty.  He 
ordered  all  the  Brahmans  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  reminded 
them  that  they  had  held  great  offices  in  the  time  of  Dahir,  and  that 
they  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  city  and  the  suburbs.  If 
they  knew  any  excellent  character  worthy  of  his  consideration  and 
kindness  they  should  bring  him  to  notice,  that  favours  and  rewards 
might  be  bestowed  on  him.  As  he  had  entire  confidence  in  their 
honesty  and  virtue,  he  had  entrusted  them  with  these  offices,  and  all 
the  afiGurs  of  the  country  would  be  placed  under  their  charge. 
These  offices  were  granted  to  them  and  their  descendants,  and  would 
never  be  resumed  or  transferred. 


/ 
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The  Brahmana  go  mth  great  confidence  into  the  vittages. 

Then  the  Brahmans  and  the  govermnent  officers  went  into  the 
districts,  and  said,  "  Oh  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  people,  you  know 
for  certain  that  D&hir  is  slain,  and  that  the  power  of  infidels  is  at  an 
end.  In  all  parts  of  Sind  and  Hind  the  mle  of  the  Arabs  is  firmly 
established,  and  all  the  people  of  this  oountiy,  great  and  small,  haye 
become  as  equals,  both  in  town  and  conntiy.  The  great  Saltan  has 
shown  favour  to  us  humble  individuals,  and  ye  must  know  that 
he  has  sent  us  to  you,  to  hold  out  great  inducements.  If  we  do 
not  obey  the  Arabs  we  shall  neither  have  property  nor  means 
of  living.  But  we  have  made  our  submission  in  hope  that  the 
favour  and  kindness  of  our  masters  may  be  increased  to  us.  At 
present  we  are  not  driven  from  our  homes ;  but  if  you  cannot 
endure  this  tribute  which  is  fixed  on  you,  nor  submit  to  the  heavy 
burden,  then  let  us  retire  at  a  suitable  opportunity  to  some  other 
place  of  Hind  or  Sind,  with  all  your  families  and  children,  where 
you  may  find  your  lives  secure.  Life  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings. 
But  if  we  can  escape  from  this  dreadful  whirlpool,  and  can  save  our 
lives  from  the  power  of  this  army,  our  property  and  children,  will  be 
safe. 

Taxee  are  fixed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty. 

Then  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  attended  and  agreed  to  paj 
the  taxes.  They  ascertained  the  amount  from  Muhammad  K^sim. 
And  in  respect  of  the  Brahmans  whom  he  had  appointed  revenue 
managers  over  them,  he  said,  ''Deal  honestly  between  the  people 
and  the  Sultan,  and  if  distribution  is  required  make  it  with  equity, 
and  fix  the  revenue  according  to  the  ability  to  pay.  Be  in  concord 
among  yourselves,  and  oppose  not  each  other,  so  that  the  country 
may  not  be  distressed." 

Muhammad  Kdsim  admonishes  the  people. 

Muhammad  K^sim  admonished  every  man  separately,  and  said, 
"  Be  happy  in  every  respect,  and  have  no  anxiety,  for  you  will  not 
be  blamed  for  anything.  I  do  not  take  any  agreement  or  bond  from 
you.  Whatever  sum  is  fixed  and  we  have  settled  you  must  pay. 
Moreover,  care  and  leniency  shall  be  shown  yoiL     And  whatever 
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may  be  your  requests,  they  should  be  represented  to  me  so  that 
they  may  be  heard,  a  proper  reply  be  given,  and  the  wishes  of  each 
man  be  satisfied." 

Muhammad  Kdsm  gives  an  order  in  favour  of  the  people  of 

Brahmandhdd. 
Hie  Brahmans  did  not  receive  the  ahns  which  were  given  to  them 
according  to  the  old  custom,  by  the  merchants,  the  infidels,  and 
thikurs,  who  took  delight  in  worshipping  the  idols.  The  attend- 
ants of  the  temples  were  likewise  in  distress.  For  fear  of  the 
army,  the  alms  and  bread  were  not  regularly  given  to  them,  and 
therefore  they  were  reduced  to  poverty.  They  came  to  the  gate  of 
his  palace,  and  lifted  up  their  hands  in  prayer.  They  said,  "  May 
yon  live  long,  oh  just  lord  I  We  people  obtain  our  livelihood  and 
maintenance  by  keeping  the  temple  of  Budh.  Tou  showed  mercy 
upon  the  merchants  and  the  infidels,  confirmed  them  in  their  pro- 
perty, and  made  them  zimmis  (tolerated  subjects).  Hence  we,  your 
slaves,  relying  upon  your  bouniy,  hope  permission  may  be  given  for 
Uiem  to  worship  their  gods,  and  repair  the  temple  of  Budh." 
Muhammad  K&sim  replied,  '*  The  seat  of  government  is  Alor,  and 
all  these  other  places  are  dependencies  of  it"  The  Hindus  said, 
"  The  edifice  (temple)  of  this  city  is  under  the  Brahmans.  They  are 
our  sages  and  physicians,  and  our  nuptial  and  fimeral  ceremonies 
are  performed  by  them.  We  have  agreed  to  pay  the  taxes  in  the 
expectation  that  every  one  would  be  left  to  follow  his  own  persua- 
sion. This  our  temple  of  Budh  is  ruined,  and  we  cannot  worship 
our  idols.  If  oiur  just  lord  will  permit  us,  we  will  repair  it,  and 
worship  our  gods.  Our  Brahmans  will  then  receive  the  means  of 
living  from  us." 

Muhammad  Kdsim  writes  to  Hajj€^\  and  receives  an  answer, 

Muhammad  K^lsim  wrote  to  Hajjaj,  and  after  some  days  received 
a  reply  to  the  fbllowing  effect.  The  letter  of  my  dear  nephew 
Muhammad  K&sim  has  been  received,  and  the  facts  understood.  It 
appears  that  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Brahman^dd  had  petitioned 
to  be  allowed  to  repair  the  temple  of  Budh  and  pursue  their  religion. 
As  they  have  made  submission,  and  have  agreed  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
Khalffe,  nothing  more  can  be  properly  required  from  them.    They 
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have  beea  tekea  mxdeo:  (mr  4>rotectioii,  and  we^caiq^otin  any  way 
stretch  out  oar  hssoSs  up<Hi  their  Ib^es  or.prope^.  :  Pennisaioii  is 
given  them  to  worship  their  gods.  Nobody  must  bo:  forbidden  or 
prevented  fr^m  foUp'^Jring  hi^.own  r.©ligioQ.  They,  may  live  in  their 
houses  in  whatever  mannei;  they  like-^ 


.> 


^^Arrivdi  ofSajfdj^  orders. 


When  the  oraera  ot  Baljai  reached  MuHaminad  Kasim,  he  had 
left  the  city,  ana  had^gone  h  march.  ^  Hef  directed  the  noblcfs,  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  the  %rahinani^  to  bluild  their  temple, 
Jbraffic  with  the  Imihammadans,  Hve  without  any  Tear,  and  strive  t6 
better  themselv^.  He  also'enjoinedthem  to  maintain  the  indigent 
Brahmans*  with  toidness 'and  consideration;'  observe  the  ritdd  iid 
customs  of  their.'  ancestors,  tuid  snve  oblationEr  aiid  alms  to  the 
Brahmans,  according  to  former  practice.'  THiey  were  to  allot  three 
diiams  out' of  every  hiindred  dirains  capital,  and  to  give  them  as 
much  of  this  as  should  be  necessary — the  remainder  was  to  be  paid 
into  t^e  treasury  and  accounted  for ;  it  would  be  safe  in  the  keeping 
of  Government.'  They  were  also  to  settle  allowances  upon  the 
officers  and  the  nobles.  They  all  fidly  agreed  to  these  conditions 
before  Tamfm  bin  Zaidu-1  Kaisi  and  Hukm  bin  'Awana  Kalbf.  It 
was  ordained  that  the  Brahmans  should,  like  beggars,  take  a  copper 
basin  in  their  hands,  go  to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  take  what- 
ever  grain  or  other  thing  that  might  be  offered  to  them,  so  that  they 
might  not  remain  unprovided  for.  This  practice  has  got  a  peculiar 
name  among  the  infidels. 

j&uhammad  Kdsim  grants  the  request  of  the  people  of  Brahmandhdd, 

Muhammad  Kdsim  granted  the  request  which  the  people  of  Brah- 
mandbad  had  made  to  him,  and  permitted  them  to  retain  their  posi- 
tion like  the  Jews,  the  Christians,'  and  fire  worshippers  of  'Irak 


»  [joi^  d^Sij  J^  ^Jji  jy;.  V^  ^'] 
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and  SUm.    He  ihen  dismissed  them,  and  gave  to  their  head  men 
the  appellation  of  Rdna.^  ^ 

Muhammad  Kdsim  calk  for  Sisdkar,  the  minister. 

He  then  oalled  the  ministet  ^fs&ar  lind  Mdka  Bisdya,  and  asked 
them  what  was  the  positioif-of^hiS  Jwts'  of  "liohiMia'  in  the  time  of 
Chach  and  Ddhir,  and  how  W6i:ei^*  they  "Seflt  t^th?  Sfsdkar,  the 
minister,  replied  in  th^  j^sence  of  Mx)la  "B^iy^  that  in  the  reign 
of  fi£{  Chach,  the  LdhtoWj'Vizr;  L5kha  and  Samma,"'were  ^t  allowed 
to  wear  soft  dotEes;"  or^  c6vef  their*  heads-  with  ^Ivet ;  -  but  they 
used  to  wear  a  black  blanket  beneath,  and  throw  a  sheet  of  coarse 
cloth  over  their  shoulder^.  They  IcepV  their  heads  and  feet  naked. 
Whenever  they  'pxxt'"bn  soft  dloflbes^  they  were  flne3.  Tbfty  used 
to  taie  their  iogB  wittf  'them-  when  they*  went'"out^of  dd&rs,  so 
that  they' might'  by  this  means  l^e- recognized.  -*Nx)  cMef  wfe  per- 
mitted to  'rid6"on  a  h6rse.'  Wherever  giiideS  were  recfiired  by  the 
langT  tfey^haS*  fc  perforid  the  duty,  Ifithd'  it  waT  tfeir  4)usiness  to 
supply  escofts 'an(c(  conduct 'patties  i^bm  ofie  feibe  to'  amrther.  If 
anf  of  their  chiftfis^or  ranlte  rode  upon  a  horte,  he^hail'no  ^Saddle  or 
Bfidle,  buf  threw\  blanket  oii  its  bacS,  ahd^heii  niounte(E  If  an 
injury  befel^a  j^rSon  on 'the'road, 'these  ^ibes  had'^o  answer  for  it; 
ani  if  any  j^rsSn  of  theiirlrfbe  6ommittecl  a  theYt,  it  was  1;he  duty  ot 
theiir  head  mfen'to' burn  him  iand  hi^- family  and  children.  The 
caravanis  used  to  travel  day  and  night  urider  their  guidance.  There 
is  noT'diStinctiOTn  among  ^  thorn  of  great  and  small.  They  have  the 
disposjttion"  o^  eiavages,  and  always  rebelled  against  their  sovereign. 
They  plunder  on  the  roads,  and  within  the  territory  of  Debal  all 
join  With  them  in  their  highway  robberies.  It  is  their  duty  to  send 
ire-wood  for  Jbhe  kitchen  of  the  kings,  and  to  serve  them  as  menials 
ind  guards."  On  hearing  this,  Muhammad  Kasim  said,  "  What 
lisgusting  people  they  are.  They  are  just  like  the  savages  of 
i^ersia  and  the  mountains."'  Muhammad  Kdsim  maintained  the 
ame  rules  regarding  them.  As  the  Commander  of  the  faithful, 
Cmar,  son  of  Khitab,  had  ordered  respecting  the  people  of  Shdm, 

'  [MS.  B.]  3  [^UjJ  ^l:^  jl^] 
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BO  did  Muhammad  E^im  also  make  a  rule  that  every  gaest  should 
be  entertained  for  one  day  and  night,  but  if  he  fell  sick  then  for 
three  days  and  nights. 

Muhammad  Kdsim  sends  a  ktter  to  Hajjdj  bin  Yusuf. 
When  Muhammad  E&sim  had  settled  the  afiairs  of  Brahmanabad 
and  the  Loh^a  territory,  and  had  fixed  the  tribute  of  the  Jats,  he 
sent  a  report  of  all  these  particulars  to  Hajjlg.  It  was  written  at  a 
place  on  the  river  Jalw£Lf,'  above  Brahman^b^  The  account  of 
taking  the  territory  of  Sind  was  communicated  and  stated  in  full 

detail. 

Reply  ofHajjqf. 

Hajjdj  wrote  in  reply,  "My  nephew  Muhammad  Kdsim,  yon 
deserve  praise  and  commendation  for  your  military  conduct,  and  for 
the  painB  you  have  taken  in  protecting  the  people,  ameliorating 
their  condition,  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Qovemment.  The 
fixing  of  the  revenue  upon  each  village,  and  the  encouragement  yon 
have  given  to  all  classes  of  people  to  observe  the  laws,  and  their  agree- 
ments, have  brought  much  vigour  to  the  (Government,  and  have  tended 
to  the  good  administration  of  the  country.  Now  you  should  not 
stay  any  longer  in  this  city.  The  pillars  of  the  countries  of  Hind 
and  Sind  are  Alor  and  Multdn.  They  are  the  capitals  and  royal 
residences.  There  must  be  great  riches  and  treasures  of  kings  hidden 
in  these  two  places.  If  you  stop  anywhere,  you  should  choose  the 
most  delightful  place,  so  that  your  authority  may  be  confirmed  in 
the  whole  country  of  Hind  and  Sind.  If  any  one  refuses  to  submit 
to  Muhammadan  power  slay  him.  May  you  be  victorious  under 
the  decree  of  the  Almighty  Gk)d,  so  that  you  may  subdue  the 
country  of  Hind  to  the  boundary  of  China.  Amir  Eutaiba,  son  of 
Muslimu-1  KuraishI  is  sent ;  you  should  make  over  all  the  hostages 
to  him,  and  an  army  is  also  placed  under  him.  You  should  act  in 
such  a  manner,  0  son  of  your  uncle,  and  son  of  the  mother  of 
Jaisiya,'  that  the  name  of  Edsim  may  become  celebrated  through  yon, 
and  your  enemies  be  humbled  and  confounded.   May  it  please  Qod." 

1  [A.  has  JalwfAi.    See  page  176.] 

3  Alluding  probably  to  her  being  destined  for  Hajj&j.  A  few  pages  before  we  find 
L6di  was  taken  by  Muhammad  K&nm. 
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The  arrival  of  the  letter  of  Hcfjjdj. 

When  the  letter  of  Hajjdj  reached  Muhammad  Edsim,  he  read 
it  It  was  also  written  in  it,  ''You,  0  Muhammad,  consult  me 
in  your  letters,  for  it  is  prudent.  The  excessiYe  distance  is  an 
)bstacle.  But  show  kindness  that  your  enemies  may  desire  to  be 
mbmissive ;  comfort  them." 

Appointment  of  four  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  as  officers  for  the 

mafiagement  of  the  country, 

Muhammad  Easim  then  called  Wida',  son  of  Hamfdu-n  Najdi,  for 
^e  management  of  the  city  of  Brahmandhad,  that  is,  Bafn-wab,^  and 
appointed  overseers  and  assistants.  He  entrusted  four  persons  from 
among  the  merchants  of  the  city  with  all  matters  concerning  pro- 
perty. He  strictly  ordered  that  they  should  inform  him  fully  and 
particularly  of  all  matters,  and  that  nothing  should  be  decided 
wiUiout  consulting  him.  He  placed  Nuba,  son  of  Daras,  in  the 
fort  of  Bawar,  and  directed  him  to  hold  the  place  fast,  and  keep  the 
boats  ready.  If  any  boat  coming  up  or  down  the  stream  was 
loaded  with  men  or  arms  of  war,  he  was  to  take  them  and  bring 
them  to  the  fort  of  Bawar.  He  placed  the  boats  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  under  the  charge  of  the  son  of  Ziyadu-1  'Abdf,  and 
appointed  EEandQ,  son  of  Sulaim4nu-1  Azdi,  to  the  districts  which 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  Kiraj,^  Hanzola,  son  of  Akh{  Banana 
Kalbi,  was  made  governor  of  Dahlfla,  and  they  were  all  ordered 
to  inquire  into  and  investigate  the  afiairs  of  the  surrounding  places, 
and  report  to  him  thereon  every  month.  He  also  directed  them 
to  assist  each  other  so  that  they  might  be  secure  from  attacks  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  and  from  the  opposition  of  rebellious  subjects, 
and  they  were  to  punish  disturbers  of  the  peace.  He  stationed  two 
thousand  foot  soldiers  with  Eais  bin  'Abdu-1  Malik  bin  Kaisu-d 
Damani  and  Ehalid  Ansiiri  in  Siwistan,  and  sent  Mas'ud  Tamimi 
ton  of  Shitaba  Jadfdf,  Firasatf  'Atki,  Sabir  Lashkarf,  and  'Abdu-1 
Kalik   son  of  'Abdulldh,  Al  Ehaza'f,  Mahram  son  of  'Akka,  and 

^  [Thii  is  the  spelling  of  MS.  A.  The  name  is  not  given  in  B,  The  real  name 
vai  Bakmanii  or  Bahmanwd,  See  ant$  pp.  34  and  61.  Blr<ini*8  K&nCin  quoted  in 
Thomas'  Prinsep,  Vol.  II.  p.  120 ;  Reinaud's  Fragments,  pp.  41,  113.] 

>  [So  in  MS.  A.    MS.  B.  has  "  Kikraj."    See  «mU,  p.  124.] 
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Alufa  son  of  'Ab^u-x  Babmdn,  to  Debal  and  Nirun,  in  order  to 
maintain  possession  of  tbose  places.  Amongst  tbe  companions  of 
bis  exploits  tbere  was  a  man  named  Mal{kb,  wbo  was  a  MauM: 
bim  be  appointed  ruler  of  Karwafl.  'Alwan  Bakkari  and  Kais, 
son  of  S'aliba,  witb  tbree  bundred  men,  also  remained  in  tbat 
place,  and  tbere  tbey  bad  tbeir  wives  and  families.  Tbus  tbe  wbole 
territory  of  tbe  Jats  was  kept  under  subjection. 

Muhammad  Kdsim  proceeds  to  Sdwandi  Samtna. 

It  is  related  tbat  wben  Mubammad  Kasim  bad  attended  to  the 
affairs  of  tbe  district  of  Brabmandbdd,  and  of  tbe  eastern  alid  western 
parts  of  tbe  territory,  be  marcbed  from  tbat  ^lace  on  Tbursday,  the 
tbird  of  Mubarram  a.h.  94  (9  Oct.,  712  a.d.)     He  stopped  at  a 
village  called  Manbal,^  in  tbe  vindnity  of  S6wandi.'     There  was    / 
a  beautiful  lake  and  ia  deligbtful  meadow  tbere,  wbicb  were  called 
Danda  and  Karbabd.     He  pitcbed  bis  tents  on  tbe  banks  of  the 
Danda.     Tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  country  were  Samanfs.     Tbe  chiefs  I 
and  merchants  all  came  and  made  submission  to  Mubammad  Kasim,  i 
and  be  gave  them  protection,  according  to  tbe  orders  of  Hajjaj.   ' 
He  said  tbat  tbey  might  live  in  tbeir  country  with  comfort  and  con-   "^ 
tent,  and  pay  tbe  revenue  at  the  proper  season.     He  fixed  revenue    '^ 
upon  them  and  appointed  a  person  from  each  tribe  afe  the  bead  of  his   ;3 
tribe.     One  was  a  Samani,  whose  name  was  Bawddu,  and  tbe  other,    j 
Budehi  Bamman  Dbawal.     The  agriculturists  in  this  part  of  the 
country  were  Jats,  and  tbey  made  tbeir  submission  and  were  granted 
protection.     When  all  these  circumstances  were  commimicated  to 
Hajjij,  he  sent  an  emphatic  answer,  ordering  that  tbose  wbo  showed 
fight  should  be  destroyed,  or  tbat  their  sons  and  daughters  Bboiild 
be  taken  as  hostages  and  kept.     Those  wbo  chose  to  submit,  and  in 
whose  throats  the  water  of  sincerity  flowed,  were  to  be  treated  with 
mercy,  and  their  property  secured  to  them.     The  artizans  and  mer- 
chants were  not  to  be  heavily  taxed.     "Whosoever  took  great  pains 
in  bis  work  or  cultivation  was  to  be  encouraged  and  supported. 
From  tbose  wbo  espoused  tbe  dignity  of  Islam,  only  a  tenth  part  of 
tbeir  wealth  and  the  produce  of  the  land  was  to  be  required.;  but  those 
wbo  followed  their  own  religion  were  to  pay  from  the  produce  of  their 

1  [Maihal  in  MS.  B.']  *  See  ante  pp.  122  and  150. 
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mamial  industry,  or  from  the  land,  the  usual  sums,  according  to  the 
establislied  custom  of  the  country,  and  bring  it  to  the  Gtv^ei^uxp^t  coir 
lectors.  Muhammad  Kdsim  then  marched  from  that  plaee  aad  arrived 
at  Bahrawar.  There  he  called  ^ulidmlin^son  of  Path^n  and  Ab4 
Faazatu-l  Easha'ri  and'tuadb  thefh  swear  by  the  Omnipot^it,  ,He 
gave  them^^istrict  orders,  dnd  sent  them  ip^ith^  body  of  m^n  belongs 
ii%  fo  BaiSar  son  of  'Amru^anS  Bani  Tamim  towards  thfr  territory 
ofthe  people*  of  Bahraj.*  Th^y  tbofc  UJv  theit* -residence  there  ;  and 
'Umar  sott  of  Hajj^u-1  Akbari  Hanafi-was  {^pointed  thek  chiof^ 
and 'a  body  of  feunou/ warriors  wete'^faced  under  hiuL  '-:.    "    -^ 

.  -_  -     -    ■'.    ^  ITie  Sammas  come  to  receive  him. 

^  Mulianfmi^  E^asim  then  moved  towards  the  tribes  of  the  Samma. 
When  -he,,  came  near,  ^  they  advanced  to.  receive  him,  ringing 
bells,  and  beating  drums  and  dancing.  3fiihammad  K^im  said, 
*•  What  noise  is  this  ?"  The  people  told  him  that  it  was  with  them 
a  customary  ceremony,,  that  when  a  new  king,  comes  among  them 
tiey=r€goic^  and  receive  him  with  frolips  and  merriment.  Then 
Kharjm^  sc^  of  'Um^r,  came  to  Muhammad  K^sim  and  said,  ''It 
is  proper  foj  u^  to  a^re  and  praise  the^  ^mighty  God,  because 
Se  baa-  mi^e  these  people  submissive  and  obedient  to  us,  and  our 
inunctions  and  inhil^imis  are  obeyed  in  this  country.  Kharim  was 
aixJuitelligent  and  ^ingenious  man,  fgtitliJful  and  honest.  Muhammad 
Einm  la^ghed^at  his.  words,  and  said..  ''  You  shall  be  made  their 
chief,"  and  he  ordered  them  to  dance  and  play  before  him.  Kharim 
rewarded  them  with  twenty  dfndrs  of  African  gold,  and  said — It  is 
a  regal  privilege  £hat  joyful  demonstrations  should  be  made  by  them 
on  the  arrival  of  their  prince,  and  gratitude  thus  be  shown  to  the 
Almi^Ety— may  this  blessing  be  long  preserved  to  them. 

Muhammad  Kdsim  marches  towards  Lohdna  and  Sihta. 
The  historians  say,  upon  the  authority  of  'Ali  bin  Muhammad  bin 

^  Theie  paoagee  are  doubtful  and  haye  no  meaning  as  they  stand.    [The  following 

xfOj)  JlI^  jUjG  J  J>-j  Jc  S^^*^  '^^'^  Ujc^j-.  l^ijjlSo),  O^l^aC  ]ji^ 
A::^,  J  S\J  ^  ^  J  ^y^  ^  jX^  j\  ^jc:^UafrT  j  [,J^Jj 
t}\-^  J        s)  ^]  '    MS.  .0.  omits  the  second  ^hdftrd.'] 
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Abdu-r  BahTnfo  bin  * Abdu-Il^  us  Salf  ti,  that  when  Muhammad  Eisim 
bad  settled  the  affairs  of  Lohina,  he  came  to  Sihta.  The  chiefis  and 
peasants  advanced  bare-headed  and  bare-footed  to  receive  bim,  and 
soed  for  meicy.  He  granted  them  all  protection,  fixed  the  revenue 
they  were  to  pay,  and  took  hostages.  He  asked  them  to  guide  bim 
through  the  various  stages  to  Alor.  Their  guides  were  sent  forward 
to  Alor,  which  was  the  capital  of  Hind  and  the  greatest  city  in  all 
Sind.  The  inhabitants  were  chiefly  merchants,  artisans,  and  agri- 
culturists. The  governor  of  its  fort  was  Fuflt,  son  of  BM  Ddhir, 
and  before  bim  nobody  dared  say  that  Dahir  was  slain.  He  main- 
tained that  Baf  Dahir  was  yet  alive,  and  had  gone  to  bring  an  army 
from  Hind,  that  with  its  support  and  assistance  he  might  figbt  with 
the  Arabs.  Muhammad  E^sim  encamped  for  one  month  before  the 
fort,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile.  He  built  there  a  mosque,  in  which 
he  read  the  Ehutba  eveiy  Friday. 

Battle  with  the  peopk  of  Alor. 

War  was  then  .waged  with  the  people  of  Alor,  who  believed  that 
Dahir  was  bringing  men  to  their  aid.  They  cried  aloud  from  the 
ramparts  to  the  besiegers,  "  You  must  abandon  aU  hope  of  life,  for 
Dahir,  with  a  formidable  army  of  numberless  elephants,  horse  and 
foot,  is  advancing  in  your  rear,  and  we  shall  sally  out  from  the  fort 
and  defeat  your  army.  Abandon  your  wealth  and  baggage,  take 
care  of  your  lives,  and  run  away,  that  you  may  not  be  killed.  Hear 
this  advice." 

Muhammad  Kdsim  purchaser  Lddi,  the  wife  of  Ddhir,  from  a 

woman} 

When  Muhammad  Kasim  saw  their  resolution  and  perseverance 
in  maintaining  hostilities,  and  found  that  they  persisted  in  denying 
that  Dahir  was  slain,  he  put  Ladi,  the  wife  of  Ddhir,  whom  he  had 
purchased  from  a  woman  and  made  his  wife,  on  the  black  camel  on 
which  the  wife  of  Dahir  used  to  ride,  and  sent  her  with  trusty 
persons  to  the  fort.  She  cried  out,  *'  0  people  of  the  fort,  I  have 
some  matters  of  importance  to  tell  you  ;  come  near  that  I  may 
speak."     A  body  of  the  principal  men  ascended  the  ramparts.    L^ 

>  [Such  are  the  words  of  the  text.    See  however,  page  181.] 
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I  nnooYered  her  face,  and  said,  ''  I  am  Lddi,  the  wife  of  Dihir. 
'  king  is  killed,  and  his  head  has  been  sent  to  'Lr^ ;  the  royal 
8  and  mnbrella  have  also  been  forwarded  to  the  capital  of  the 
iHfa.  Do  not  you  destroy  yourselves.  God  says  (in  the  Kur&n) 
3k  not  destruction  by  your  own  hands,' "  She  then  shrieked  out, 
it  bitterly,  and  sang  a  funeral  song.  They  replied  from  the  fort,^ 
ou  are  false ;  you  have  joined  these  ChanddU  and  Cow-eaters,  and 
e  become  one  of  them.  Our  king  is  aliv6,  and  is  coming  with 
lighty  army ,  and  war  elephants  to  repel  the  enemy.  Thou  hast 
luted  thyself  with  these  Arabs,  and  prefer  their  government 
>nr  kings."  Thus  and  still  more  did  they  abuse  her.  When 
ham  road  Kasim  heard  this,  he  called  Ladf  back,  and  said, 
ortime  has  turned  away  her  face  from  the  family  of  Silaij." 

A  sorceress  tries  to  ascertain  the  death  of  Ddhir. 

t  is  related  by  the  historians  that  in  the  fort  of  Alor  there  was  a 
3eres8,  which  in  Hindf  is  called  Joginf.  Fuff,  son  of  Dahir,  and 
nobles  of  the  city,  went  to  her  and  said,  "  It  is  expected  that 
I  will  tell  us  by  your  science  where  Dahir  is."  She  replied  that 
I  would  give  them  information,  after  making  experiments,  if  they 
old  allow  her  one  day  for  the  purpose.  She  then  went  to  her 
ise,  and  after  three  watches  of  the  day  she  brought  a  branch  of  the 
)per  and  the  nutmeg  tree  from  Sarandip  (Ceylon),  with  their 
ssoms  and  berries  all  green  and  perfect  in  her  hand,  and  said, 
have  traversed  the  whole  world  from  Kdf  to  Kdf,  but  have  found 
trace  of  him  anywhere  in  Hind  or  Sind,  nor  have  I  heard  anything 
him.  Now  settle  your  plans,  for  if  he  were  alive  he  could  not 
oain  hidden  and  concealed  from  me.  To  verify  my  words,  I  have 
mght  these  green  branches  from  Sarandip  that  you  may  have  no 
usions.  I  am  sure  that  your  king  is  not  alive  on  the  face  of  the 
•th." 

Capitulation  of  the  fort  of  Alor. 

When  this  became  known,  the  people  of  the  city,  great  and  small, 
id  they  had  heard  of  the  honesty,  prudence,  justice,  equity,  and 

*  [a'"P^  ^  'JU  J^  1  •..jLujI   This  is  an  instance  of  the  frequent  misuse  of 
iVS.^.    The  other  MS.  i^.  omits  it  ] 
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generosity  of  Muhammad  Edskn,  and  his  faithful  obserraaoe  of  his 
words  and  promises,  and  they  had  witnessed  the  same.  They  would 
send  him  a  message  by  some  trustworthy  person,  pray  for  merc^,  and 
surrender  the  fort.  When  Fufi  was  as&ured  of  Dahir's  death,  and 
of  the  wavering  of  the  people,  he  came  out  of  the  fort  with  all 
his  relations  and  dependants,  at  the  time  when  the  king  of  the  stan 
had  passed  behind  the  black  curtain  of  ni^t,  and  went  towards  Chitor 
(Jaipur).^  His  brother  Jaisiya  and  other  sons  of  Dahir  were  there, 
and  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  a  village  called  Nuzul-SandaL' 
There  was  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  'Allaff  in  Alor,  who  had  macb 
£riendship  with  FuH ;  he  wrote  information  of  Fufi's  retirement 
and  flight,  and  having  fastened  the  paper  to  an  arrow  shot  it  (into 
the  camp,  informing  the  Arabs)  that  Fuff,  son  of  Ddhir  had  abdi- 
cated the  chiefship  of  Alor,  and  had  departed.  Muhammad  Easim 
then  sent  his  brave  warriors  to  fight,  and  they  ascended  the  ram- 
parts of  the  fort  and  made  the  assault. 

The  citizens  crave  protection. 

All  the  merchants,  artizans,  and  tradesmen,  sent  a  message 
saying,  ''We  have  cast  off  our  allegiance  to  the  Brahmans.  We 
have  lost  Hai  Ddhir,  our  chief,  and  his  son  Fufi  has  deserted  us. 
We  were  not  satisfied  until  to-day ;  but  as  it  was  destined  by  Ood 
that  idl  this  should  happen,  no  creature  can  oppose  His  will  and 
power,  nor  can  anything  be  done  against  him  by  force  or  fraud. 
The  dominion  of  this  world  is  no  one's  property.  When  the  army 
of  Good's  destiny  comes  forth  from  behind  the  veil  of  secrecy,  it 
deprives  some  kings  of  their  thrones  and  crowns,  and  drives  others 
to  despair  and  flight,  by  change  of  circumstances  and  the  occurrenoe 
of  calamities.  No  dependance  can  be  placed  upon  either  old 
sovereignty  or  new  authority,  which  are  fleeting  possessions.  We 
now  come  submissively  to  you,  ooitfiding  in  your  just  equity,  we 
put  ourselves  under  your  yoke.  We  surrender  the  fort  to  the 
officers  of  the  just  Amir.     Grant  us  protection  and  remove  the  fear 

»  <:^\  ^y^  y  JcOjj  larUi^^b  y\  (A  iJ^j)  iJ^J  i^,,,^  ^] 

[  Jj Jy  *Jyl  ^SL,  U  ^T  J^/  U.  Jj^  ^y  Jj^  J^  \yA  S 
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of  your  ftrmy  from  ofor  minds.    This  ancient  dominion  and  extensive 
teriituTj  were  entrusted  to  us  by  Bai  Dahir,  and  as  long  as  he  was 
alrve  we  observed  our  allegiance  to  him.    But  as  he  is  slain^  and 
bis  son  Fuf{  has  run  away,  it  is  now  better  for  us  to  obey  yon." 
Mnhammad  Eisim  replied,  **  I  sent  you  no  message,  nor  ambassa- 
dor ;  of  yonr  own  accord  you  sue  for  peace,  and  make  promises  and 
oigagenienU.    If  yon  are  truly  inclined  to  obey  me,  stq>  fitting, 
md  with  sinoerity  and  confidence  come  down ;  if  not,  I  will  hear 
BO  ezcoMs  after  this,  nor  make  any  promises;    I  will  not  spare  you, 
nor  can  yon  be  saved  from  my  army." 

The  Oarrison  capitulates. 

Then  they  came  down  from  the  ramparts  and  agreed  with  each 
[  other  that  on  these  terms  they  would  open  the  gate  and  stand  at  it 
till  Muhammad  Easim  should  come.  They  said  that  if  he  would 
act  according  to  his  promise,  and  would  treat  them  generously,  they 
would  submit  to  him  and  serve  him,  without  any  excuse.  Then 
they  took  the  keys  of  the  fort  in  their  hands  and  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  the  officers  of  Hajjaj,  who  had  been  selected,  came  forward ; 
Ae  garrison  opened  the  gate  and  made  their  submission. 

Muhammad  Kdsim  enters  the  fort* 

Muhammad  E^uim  then  entered  the  gate.  All  the  citizens  had 
oome  to  the  temple  of  Kau-vihar,*  and  were  prostrating  themselves 
ad  womihipping  the  idoL  Muhammad  Easim  asked  what  house  it 
WM,  that  all  the  great  men  and  the  nobles  were  kneeling  before  it, 
sod  making  prostrations.  He  was  t(dd  that  it  was  a  temple  called 
Sm-vihar.  Muhammad  ELiusim  ordered  the  door  of  the  temple  to  be 
tfenedy  and  he  saw  an  image  mounted  on  a  horse.  He  went  in 
viih  his  offioers,  and  found  that  it  was  made  of  hard  stone,  and  that 
^oldeiL  hiaoelets,  ornamented  with  rubies  and  other  precious  stones> 
were  on  its  hands.  Muhammad  ELasim  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
took  off  one  of  the  bracelets.  He  then  called  the  keeper  of  the 
tample  of  Bndh  Nan^vih4r,  and  said,  "Is  that  your  idol?"  He 
ivphed,  ''  ¥66 ;  but  it  had  two  braeelets,  and  now  it  has  only  one." 

^  [Th»  titlo  would  appear  to  have  been  a  oommoa  one,  (or  there  was  a  tem^e  of 
^  mie  name  at  Brahman&b&d,  aee  p.  149.] 
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Muhammad  K^im  said,  ''  Does  not  your  god  know  who  has  got  his 
bracelet  ?"  The  keeper  hung  down  his  head.  Muhammad  Klusim 
laughed,  and  gave  back  the  bracelet  to  him,  and  they  replaced  it  on 
the  hand  of  the  idol. 

Muhammad  Kdsim  orders  the  soldiers  to  be  killed} 

Muhammad  K&sim  ordered  that  if  the  militaiy  bowed  their  heads 
in  submission  they  should  not  be  killed.  Ladi  said  "  the  people 
of  this  country  are  chiefly  workmen,  but  some  are  merchants. 
The  city  is  inhabited  and  its  land  cultivated  by  them,  and  the 
amount  of  ifae  taxes  will  be  realized  from  their  earnings  and  tillage 
if  the  tribute  is  fixed  on  each  person."  Muhammad  Kasim  said, 
^  Ednf  L^  has  ordered  this,"  and  he  gave  protection  to  all. 

A  person  comes  forward  and  craves  mercy. 

It  is  related  by  the  historians,  that  from  amongst  the  people  who 
were  given  up  to  the  executioners  to  be  put  to  death,  a  person  came 
forward  and  said,  "  I  have  a  wonderful  thing  to  show."     The  execu- 
tioner said,  "  Let  me  see  it."     He  said,  "  No,  I  will  not  show  it  to 
you,  but  to  the  commander."  This  was  reported  to  Muhammad  Kasim, 
and  he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  him.     When  he  came,  he 
asked  him  what  wonder  he  had  to  show.     The  man  said  it  was  a 
thing  which  nobody  had  yet  seen.     Muhammad  Kdsim  said, ''  Bring 
it."     The  Brahman  replied,  ''  If  you  grant  my  life,  and  that  of  all 
and  every  of  my  relations,  family,  and  children."      Muhammad 
Kisim  said,  '^  I  grant  it."     He  then  asked  him  for  a  written  and 
express  promise  under  his  gracious  signature.     Muhammad  Kasim 
thought  that  he  would  produce  some  precious  gem  or  ornament 
When  a  strict  promise  was  made,  and  the  written  order  was  in 
his  hand,  he  pulled  his  beard  and  whiskers,  and  spread  out  the 
hairs  ;    then  he  placed    his  toes  at    the  back  of  his  head  and 
began  to    dance,  repeating  this  saying,    ''  Nobody  has  seen  this 
wonder  of  mine.     The  hairs  of  my  beard  serve  me  for  curls.** 
Muhammad  Kdsim  was  surprised  at  this.      The  people  who  were 
present  said,  ''What  wonder  is  this  for  which  he  wishes  to  be 

'  The  contents  of  tiie  diapter  do  not  agree  with  the  heading,  nor  with  the  ezeoatko 
which  appears  to  hate  heen  ordered  in  the  next  chapter. 
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pardoned  ?  He  has  deceived  U8."  Muhammad  K^m  replied,  " '  A 
word  is  a  word,  and  a  promise  is  a  promise.'  '  To  belie  oneself 
is  not  ihe  act  of  a  great  man.'  '  Enow  that  he  who  retracts  is  a 
treacherous  man.'  'See  how  a  (true)  man  observes  his  promise.' 
'If  a  person  fulfil  his  words,  he  is  more  exalted  than  you  can 
conceive.'  We  must  not  Trill  him,  but  we  will  send  him  to  prison, 
and  report  the  case  to  Hajjaj  for  his  decision.**  Accordingly  the 
execution  of  that  man  and  of  twenty -two  of  his  relations  and  de- 
pendants was  postponed,  and  a  report  of  the  case  was  written  to 
Hajjij,  who  asked  the  learned  men  of  Kufa  and  Basra  to  pronounce 
their  opinions.  A  report  was  also  sent  to  'Abdu-1  Malik,  the 
Khalffa  of  the  time.  The  answer  which  came  from  the  Khalifa  and 
the  learned  men  was,  that  such  a  case  had  already  occurred  among  the 
friends  of  the  Prophet — ^may  peace  be  to  him.  God  says,  **  He  is  a 
true  man  who  fulfils  his  promise  in  Qod's  name."  When  the 
answer  to  this  efbd  came,  the  man  was  liberated  with  all  his 
dependants  and  relations. 

Jaisij/a  goes  io  Kiiraj, 

It  is  related  by  the  great  and  principal  men,  that  when  Jaisiya, 

with  seven  hundred  men,  foot  and  horse,  reached  the  fort  of  Kuraj,' 

the  chief  of  that  place  came  forth  to  receive  him.     He  showed  him 

much  attention,  and  inspired  his  hopes  by  great  promises.     He  told 

him  that  he  would  assist  him  against  the  Muhammadans.     It  was 

cosfcomary  with  Darohar'  Rai  to  take  one  day's  holiday  in  every  six 

months,  drink  wine  with  women,  hear  songs,  and  see  dancing.     No 

itranger  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  company.    It  happened  that 

on  the  day  Jaisiya  arrived  Darohar  Rai  was  celebrating  this  festival. 

He  sent  a  person  to  Jaisiya  to  say  that  on  that  day  he  was  in 

privacy,  and  no  stranger  could  come  to  his  chamber;  but  as  he 

(Jaisiya)  was  a  very  dear  guest,  and  was  regarded  by  him  as  his 

Km,  he  might  attend.     Jaisiya  bent  down  his  head,  and  drawing 

lines  on  the  earth  did  not  look  at  the  women.      Darohar  told 

Urn  that  they  might  be  regard^ed  as  his  (Jaisiya's)  mother  and 

asters  ;  he  might  lift  up  his  head  and  look.      Jaisiya  said,  ''  I 

im  originally  a  monk,  and  I  do  not  look  at  any  woman  who  is 

*  [8eepp.  124  and  ]89.]  «  [The  *'  Dtlhar*'  of  *<  BU&durf,  p.  124.] 
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a  stranger.  Darohar  then  ezcused  bim  from  looking,  and  praised  his 
self-iBStxaint  and  modesty.  It  is  narrated,  that  when  the  women 
oame  round  him,  there  was  among  them  the  sister  of  Darohar, 
whose  name  was  Janki,  that  is,  beautiful,  and  she  was  lovely. 
She  was  a  woman  of  royal  descent,  and  possessed  of  great  charms. 
She  was  elegant  in  stature  as  the  juniper  tree,  generous  in  disposi- 
tion, her  words  were  like  a  string  of  pearls,  her  eyes  handsome,  and 
her  cheeks  like  tulips  or  rubies.  When  she  saw  him,  love  for  Jaisiya 
took  hold  of  her  heart.  She  looked  at  him  every  moment,  and  made 
love  to  him  by  her  gestures.  When  Jaisiya  went  away,  Jankf,  the 
sister  of  Darohar,  arose  and  went  to  her  house.  She  had  a  litter 
prepared,  in  which  she  seated  herself,  and  ordering  her  maid-servanti 
to  carry  it,  she  proceeded  to  Jaisiya's  dwelling.  There  shp  alighted 
from  the  litter  and  went  in.  Jaisiya  had  gone  to  sleep,  but  when  the 
smell  of  wine,  which  proceeded  from  Jankf,  penetrated  his  brain«  he 
awoke,  and  saw  Jankf  sitting  beside  him.  He  rose  up  and  said, 
*'  Princess,  what  has  brought  you  here  ?  What  time  is  this  for  yon 
to  come  here  ?  "  She  replied,  "Foolish  fellow ;  there  is  no  necessity 
to  ask  me  about  this.  Would  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  come 
in  the  very  dark  of  the  night  to  visit  a  prince  like  you ;  would  she 
rouse  him  from  sweet  slumber,  and  wish  to  sleep  with  him,  but  for 
one  purpose  ;  particulai'ly  a  beauty  like  me,  who  has  seduced  a 
world  with  her  blandishments  and  coquetry,  and  made  princes  mad 
with  desire  ?  You  must  know  well  and  fully  my  object,  for  how 
<san  it  remain  concealed  from  you  ?  Take  advantage  of  this  suoeess 
till  morning.'*  Jaisiya  said,  "  Princess,  I  cannot  consort  with  any 
other  woman  than  my  own  lawful  and  wedded  wife ;  nor  ought  soeh 
a  thing  to  be  done  by  me,  because  I  am  a  Brahman,  a  monk,  and 
a  continent  person,  and  this  act  is  not  worthy  of  great,  learned, 
and  pious  men.  Beware  lest  you  defile  me  with  so  great  a  crime.* 
Although  she  importuned  him  much,  he  would  not  accede  to  her 
wishes,  and  strack  the  hand  of  denial  on  the  tablet  of  her  breast 

Janki  is  disappointed  by  Jaisiya. 

When  Janki  was  disappointed,  she  said,  "  Jaisiya,  you  have 
deprived  me  of  the  delights  and  raptures  I  anticipated.  Now  have 
I  determined  to  destroy  you,  and  to  make  myself  the  food  of  fire."  . 
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hae  then  retired  to  her  houae,  and  coyered  herself  with  her  dothea. 
laTing  olcoed  the  door,  she  tossed  ahout  on  her  hed  till  day-hreak, 
md  waB  uttering  these  oonplets  : — "  Your  love  and  your  oharms  have 
burnt  my  heart"  "  The  light  of  your  heauty  has  illumined  my  soul." 
"Give  me  justice  or  I  will  weep."  "  I  will  bum  myself,  you,  and 
tbe  dty  together."  *  The  next  day,  although  the  king  of  the  stars 
had  lalsed  his  head  from  the  bastions  of  the  heavens,  and  tore  up 
the  coverlid  of  darkness,  Jankf  was  still  asleep.  The  fumes  of  wine 
and  the  effects  of  separation  mingled  together,  and  she  remained 
Ijing  till  late,  with  her  head  covered  with  her  bedclothes.  King 
Ikrohar  woiild  take  no  breakfast,  and  drink  no  wine,  tiU  his  sister 
Jaakf  showed  her  face.  He  always  paid  her  much  honour  and  respect 
So  he  rooe  and  went  to  his  sister's  apartments,  and  found  her  over- 
whelmed with  care  and  melancholy.  He  said,  **  O,  sister !  0 
princess,  what  has  come  over  thee,  that  thy  tulip-coloured  face  is 
dumged  and  turned  pale  ?"  Janki  replied,  "  Prince,  what  stronger 
leason  can  there  be  than  this — ^That  fool  of  Sind  surely  saw  me  in 
the  gay  assembly.  Last  night  he  came  to  my  house,  and  called  me 
to  him.  He  wanted  to  stain  the  skirt  of  my  continence  and  purity, 
which  has  nerer  been  polluted  with  the  dirt  of  vice,  and  to  con- 
taminate my  pious  mind  and  pure  person  with  the  foulness  of  his 
debauchery,  and  so  bring  my  virgin  modesty  to  shame.  The  king 
most  exact  justice  for  me  from  him,  so  that  no  reckless  fellow  may 
hereafter  attempt  such  perfidy  and  violence."  The  fire  of  anger 
blazed  out  in  Darohar,  but  he  told  his  sister  that  Jaisiya  was  their 
guest,  and  moreover  a  monk  and  a  Brahman,  who  was  connected 
irith  ^m.  He  had  come  to  ask  assistance ;  and  was  accompanied 
^  one  thousand  warriors.  He  could  not  be  killed.  He  was  not  .to 
be  destroyed  by  force;  "but,"  said  he,  "I  will  contrive  some  plot 
to  slay  him.  Arise  and  take  your  morning  meal.  As  no  crime  has 
been  committed  no  open  threats  can  be  made." 

Darohar  contemplates  treacherous  measures  against  Jaisiya. 

Barohar  came  to  his  palace,  called  two   armed  blacks,  one  of 
named  Kabir  Bhadr,^  and  the  other  Bhaiu,  and  thus 

1  [«« Sahal"  in  -B.] 
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addressed  them,  **  I  will  invite  Jaisiya  to-day  after  break&st,  and 
entertain  him ;  after  taking  dinner,  I  will  drink  wine  in  a  private 
apartment,  and  play  chess  with'him.  You  must  both  be  ready  with 
your  arms.  When  I  say  ahah  mdt  (check-mate),  do  you  draw  your 
swords  and  kill  him."  A  man  of  Sind,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
servants  of  D^Uiir  and  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  an  attendant 
of  Darohar,  became  acquainted  with  this  scheme,  and  informed  Jaisiya 
of  it.  When  at  the  time  of  dinner,  an  officer  of  Darohar  came  to 
call  Jaisiya,  he  said  to  his  thdkurs  who  were  in  command  of  his 
soldiers,  ''  Oh  Gursia '  and  Sursia,  I  am  going  to  dine  with  King 
Darohar.  So  you  prepare  your  arms  and  go  in  with  me.  When 
I  am  playing  chess  with  Darohar  do  you  stand  dose  behind  him, 
and  be  careful  that  no  evil  eye  may  fall  on  me,  or  any  treacherous 
act  be  done  or  contrived. 

Jaisiya  comes  with  his  two  armed  men. 

Accordingly  they  went  to  the  court,  and  as  Darohar  had  omitted 
to  order  that  no  other  person  except  Jaisiya  should  be  allowed  to 
oome  in,  both  the  attendants,  went  in  and  stood  behind  Darohar 
without  his  observing  them.  When  they  had  finished  the  game 
of  chess,  Darohar  raised  his  head,  in  order  to  make  the  signal  to 
his  men,  but  he  saw  that  two  armed  men  were  standing  ready  near 
him.  He  was  disappointed,  and  said,  ''It  is  not  checkmate,  that 
sheep  must  not  be  slain."  Jaisiya  knew  that  this  was  the  signal,  so 
he  arose  and  went  to  his  house  and  ordered  his  horses  to  be  pre- 
pared.  He  bathed,  put  on  his  arms,  got  his  troops  ready,  and 
ordered  them  to  mount.  Darohar  sent  an  officer  to  see  what  Jaisiya 
was  doing.  He  returned,  and  said,  "  May  God's  blessing  be  upon 
that  man.  His  nature  is  adorned  with  the  ornaments  of  temperance. 
He  is  of  noble  extraction,  and  his  works  are  not  eviL  He  always 
strives  to  preserve  his  purity  and  holiness  in  the  fear  of  Gh)d." 
It  is  narrated  that  when  Jaisiya  had  bathed,  taken  food,  and 
put  on  his  arms,  he  loaded  the  baggage  on  camels,  and  passing 
under  the  palace  of  Darohar,  left  him  without  paying  him  a  visit 
and  saying  farewell ;  but  he  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  departure, 
and  marched  away  with  all  his  relations  and  dependants.    He 

J  ["Tteiya,"  MS.  J?.] 
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travelled  till  he  reached  the  land  of  Eassa,*  on  the  borders  of 
Jilandhar.  The  Chief  of  it  was  named  Balhara,  and  the  women  of 
the  coimtry  called  him  Asian  Sh^.'  He  remained  there  till  the 
raooeBsion  of  the  ElhildfAt  devolved  upon  'ITmar  'Abdu-l  Aziz,  when 
'Amruy  son  of  Musallam,  by  the  orders  of  the  government,  went  to 
that  oountry  and  sabjogated  it 

I    An  account  of  the  courage  of  Jaisiyay  and  the  reason  iohy  he  was 

so  called. 

It  was  related  by  some  Brahmans  of  Alor  that  Jaisiya,  son  of 

Bahir,  was  unequalled  in  bravery  and  wisdom.    The  story  of  his  birth 

nms,  that  one  day  Ddhir  Rdf  went  hunting  with  all  the  animalH  and 

aQ  the  equipments  of  the  chase.    When  the  dogs  and  leopards  and 

lynxes  were  set  free  to  chase  the  deer,  and  the  falcons  and  hawks 

were  flying  in  the  air,  a  roaring  lion  (sher)  came  forth,  and  terror 

and  alarm  broke  out  among  the  people  and  the  hunters.    Ddhir 

ali^ted  from  his  horse,  and  went  on  foot  to  oppose  the  lion,  which 

also  prepared  for  fight.    Dahir  wrapped  a  sheet  round  his  hand  which 

be  put  into  the  beast's  mouth,  then  raised  his  sword,  and  cut  off 

two  of  his  legs.    He  then  drew  out  his  hand  and  thrust  his  sword 

into  the  beUy  and  ripped  up  the  animal  so  that  it  fell  down.    Those 

men  who  had  fled  for  fear  came  home,  and  told  the  Ranf  that  Dahir 

Bai  was  fighting  with  a  lion.     The  wife  of  Dahir  was  big  with 

child  when  she  heard  this  news,   and  from  the  great  love  she 

bore  her  husband  she  fell  and  swooned  away.    Before  Dahir  had 

retained,  the  soul  of  his  wife  had  departed  from  her  body  through 

fright.     D£hir  came  and  found  her  dead,  but  the  child  was  moving 

in  the  womb,  so  he  ordered  her  to  be  cut  open,  and  the  child  was 

taken  out  alive,  and  given  over  to  the  charge  of  a  nurse.    The  child 

was  therefore  called  Jaisiya,  that  is,  "al  muzaffar  hi-l  aaad,''  or  in 

Peniany  Bher-firoz,  "lion-conqueror."' 

>  [80  in  VS.  A.    '*  Kasar"  in  ^.    See  Bil&dnri,  p.  121.] 

M8.A.ayi,  ^jcji^  ^Lt,  (?)  J^  U  ^U  ]^  \jCjl^  ^^j] 
'  TIm  real  name  therefore  would  seem  to  be  Jai  Sing. 
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Appointment  qf  Rawdh^  9on  of  Aaad,  who  woi  the  issue  of  the 

daughter  o/Ahnaky  son  ofKais. 
The  dressers  of  this  bride,  and  the  embeUishers  (^  this  garden 
have  thus  heard  from  'Al{  bin  Muhammad  bin  Sahnd  bin  Moharib 
and  'Abdu-r  Bahmdn,  son  of  'Abdariu-s  Saliti,  that  vt^^issk  Muhammad 
Kasim  had  subjugated  the  proud  people  of  Alor,  the  seat  of  gOYem- 
ment,  and  all  the  people  had  submitted  to  him  and  obeyed  his  rule,  he 
appointed  Eaw^,  son  of  Asad,  who  on  his  mother's  side  was  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  Ahnak,  son  of  Kais,  to  the  chiefship  of  Alor  and 
entrusted  the  matters  connected  with  the  law  and  religion  to  Sadru-1 
Im&m  al  Ajall  al  'Alim  Burhdnu-1  Millat  wau-d  Din  Saifu-a  Sunnat 
wa  Najmu-sh  Shari'at,  that  is,  to  Musa  bin  Ya'kub  bin  Tat  bin 
Muhammad  bin  Shaibdn  bin  'Usman  SaMfL  He  ordered  them  to 
comfort  the  subjects,  and  leave  not  the  words  ''Inculcate  good  works 
and  prohibit  bad  ones,"  to  become  a  dead  letter.  He  gave  them  both 
advice  as  to  their  treatment  of  the  people,  and  leaving  them  entire 
power,  he  then  marched  from  that  place  and  journeyed  till  he  arrived 
at  the  fort  of  Ydbfba,^  on  the  south  bank  of  the  B£d&  It  was  an 
old  fort,  and  the  chief  of  it  was  Kaksa. 

Kaksa  is  mnquished  and  comes  to  Muhammad  Kdsim.^ 

Kaksa,  son  of  Chandar,  son  of  Sildij,  was  cousin  of  Dahir, 
son  of  Chach,  and  was  present  in  the  battle  which  D^hir  fought ; 
but  having  fled  he  had  come  to  this  fort  in  wretched  plight, 
and  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  it  When  the  Muhammadan 
army  arrived,  a  contribution  and  hostages  were  sent,  and  the 
chiefs  and  nobles  went  forth  and  made  submission.  Muhammad 
K^im  showed  them  kindness,  and  granted  them  suitable  rich 
khil'ats,  and  asked  them  whether  Eaksa  belonged  to  the  family 
(ahl)  of  Alor,  "  for  they  are  all  wise,  learned,  trustworthy,  and  honest. 
They  are  famous  for  their  integrity  and  honesty."  He  added, 
"  Protection  is  given  him,  so  that  he  may  come  with  hearty  confi- 
dence and  hopes  of  future  favour  :  for  he  shall  be  made  counsellor 

^  [MS.  .^.  has  <jUj1j  i3*  has  JLi\j] 

.Maw  • 

s  [This  heading  is  not  giyen  in  MS.  S.  The  full  reading  of  MS.  ^.  is  «  Su^u^- 
iion  of  Kaksa  and  the  coming  of  Sildij  to  J£,  Kdnm,"  The  genealogy  which  foUowi 
is  taken  from  MS.  B.  The  other  MS.  begini  **  Sil&ij,  cousin  of  D&hir,"  whidh  is  an 
efident  blunder,  the  heading  and  the  text  having  probably  been  jumbled  together.] 
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all  affairs,  and  I  will  entrust  liim  with  the  duties  of  the  Wazdrat" 
le  minister  Kaksa  was  a  learned  roan  and  a  philosopher  of  Hind, 
hffli  he  came  to  transact  business,  Muhammad  Kdsim  used  to  make 
n  sit  before  the  throne  and  then  consulted  him,  and  Kaksa  took 
soedence  in  the  army  before  all  the  nobles  and  commanders.  He 
ilected  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  the  treasure  was  placed 
der  his  seal.  He  assisted  Muhammad  E^im  in  all  his  imder- 
dngs,  and  was  called  by  the  title  of  Mubdrak  Mushir,  "prosperous 
onsellor." 

Conquest  of  Sikka  Multdn}  hy  Muhammad  Kasim. 

When  he  had  settled  affairs  with  Kaksa,  he  left  the  fort,  crossed 
i  Biis,  and  reached  the  stronghold  of  Askalanda,*  the  people  of 
lioh,  being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Arab  army,  came  out  to 
ht  Rawa,'  son  of  'Amfratu-t  Taff,  and  Kaksa  headed  the  advanced 
ay  and  commenced  battle.  Very  obstinate  engagements  ensued, 
that  on  both  sides  streams  of  blood  flowed.  The  Arabs  at  the 
le  of  their  prayers  repeated  "Glorious  God"  with  a  loud  voice, 
1  renewed  the  attack.  The  idolaters  were  defeated,  and  threw 
imselves  into  the  fort.  They  began  to  shoot  arrows  and  fling 
nes  from  the  mangonels  on  the  walls.  The  battle  continued  for 
ren  days,  and  the  nephew  of  the  chief  of  Mult&n,  who  was  in  the 
t  of  that  city,  made  such  attacks  that  the  army  began  to  be 
tressed  for  provisions ;  but  at  last  the  chief  of  Askalanda^  came 
t  in  the  night  time,  and  threw  himself  into  the  fort  of  Sikka, 
lich  is  a  large  fort  on  the  south  bank  of  the  B^vi.  When  their 
ief  had  gone  away,  all  the  people,  the  artizans,  and  merchants 
it  a  message  to  say  that  they  were  subjects,  and  now  that 
iir  chief  had  fled,  they  solicited  protection  from  Muhammad 
sim.  He  granted  this  request  of  the  merchants,  artizans,  and 
iculturists ;  but  he  went  into  the  fort,  killed  four  thousand  flghting 
n  with  his  bloody  sword,  and  sent  their  families  into  slavery, 

[It  iB  here  inyariably  called  ^\iL«  ii^  ia  both  M8S.  The  Abakaof  Bil&durf, 
e  122.] 
[ijJuJlg  -4.    XJ^  jJlc  ■».]  »  [Btoda  in  B.] 
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He  appointed  as  governor  of  the  fort  'Atba  son  of  Salma  Tamimf 
and  himself  with  the  army  proceeded  towards  Sikka  Multdn. 
It  was  a  fort  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hav(,  and  Bajhra  Takf, 
grandson  of  Bajhrd  (daughter's  son),  was  in  it.*  When  he  recjeived 
the  intelligence  he  commenced  operations.  Every  day,  when  the 
army  of  the  Arabs  advanced  towards  the  fort,  the  enemy  came  out 
and  fought,  and  for  seventeen  days  they  maintain^  a  fierce  conflict 
From  among  the  most  distinguished  officers  (of  Muhammad  Kasim) 
twenty-five  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  other  warriors 
of  Islam  were  slain.  Bajhra  passed  over  the  Edvi  and  went  into  ■ 
Multdn.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  friends,  Muhammad  j 
K^im  had  sworn  to  destroy  the  fort,  so  he  ordered  his  men 
to  pillage'  the  whole  city.  He  then  crossed  over  towards  Multdn, 
at  the  ferry  below  the  city,'  and  Bajhra  came  out  to  take  the  field. 

Muhammad  Kdsim  fights  with  the  ferry-men. 

That  day  the  battle  raged  from  morning  till  sun-set,  and  when  the 
world,  like  a  day  labourer,  covered  itself  with  the  blanket  of  dark- 
ness, and  the  king  of  the  heavenly  host  covered  himself  with  the 
veil  of  concealment,  all  retired  to  their  tents.  The  next  day,  when 
the  morning  dawned  from  the  horizon,  and  the  earth  was  Ulumined, 
fighting  again  commenced,  and  many  men  were  slain  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  victory  remained  still  undecided.  For  a  space  of  two 
months  mangonels  and  ghazraks^  were  used,  and  stones  and  arrows 
were  thrown  from  the  walls  of  the  fort  At  last  provisions  became 
exceedingly  scarce  in  the  camp,  and  the  price  even  of  an  ass's  head 
was  raised  to  five  hundred  dirams.  When  the  chief  Qursiya,  son  of 
Ghandar,  nephew  of  Dahir,  saw  that  the  Arabs  were  noway  dis- 
heartened, but  on  the  contrary  were  confident,  and  that  he  had 
no  prospect  of  relief,  he  went  to  wait  on  the  king  of  Kashmir. 
The  next  day,  when  the  Arabs  reached  the  fort,  and  the  fight  com- 


*  Translated  '* a  breastplate/'  "warlike  instrument"  in  Eichardson's  Dictionary. 
The  Haft  Knlzum  says  it  also  bears  the  meaning  of  offensiye  weapons,  as  "  jayelios," 
"  daggers." 
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menoed,  no  plaoe  was  found  suitable  for  dig]^g  a  mine  until  a  person 
came  out  of  the  fort,  and  sued  for  mercy.  Muhammad  Kdsim  gave 
him  protection,  and  he  pointed  out  a  place  towards  the  north  on  the 
banks  of  a  xiyer.^  A  mine  was  dug,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the 
walls  fell  down,  and  the  fort  was  taken.  Six  thousand  warriors 
were  put  to  death,  and  all  their  relations  and  dependants  were 
taken  as  slaves.  Protection  was  given  to  the  merchants,  artizans, 
and  the  agriculturists.  Muhammad  Kdsim  said  the  booty  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  treasury  of  the  EhalffiEt;  but  as  the  soldiers 
haye  taken  so  much  pains,  have  suffered  so  many  hardships,  have 
hazarded  their  liyes,  and  have  been  so  long  a  time  employed  in 
digging  the  mine  and  carrying  on  the  war,  and  as  the  fort  is  now 
taken,  it  is  proper  that  the  booty  should  be  divided,  and  their  dues 
given  io  the  soldiers. 

Division  of  Plunder. 

Then  all  the  great  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  assembled 
together,  and  silver  to  the  weight'  of  sixty  thousand  dirams  was 
distributed,  and  every  horseman  got  a  share  of  four  hundred  dirams 
weight.  After  this,  Muhammad  Kasim  said  that  some  plan  should  be 
devised  for  realizing  the  money  to  be  sent  to  the  Elhalifa.  He  was  pon- 
dering upon  this,  and  was  discoursing  on  the  subject,  when  suddenly  a 
Brahman  came  and  said,  **  Heathenism  is  now  at  an  end,  the  temples 
are  thrown  down,  the  world  has  received  the  light  of  Islam,  and 
mosques  are  built  instead  of  idol  temples.  I  have  heard  from  the 
elders  of  Multdn  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  a  chief  in  this  city 
whose  name  was  Jfbawfn,'  and  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Hai  of 
Kashmir.  He  was  a  Brahman  and  a  monk,  he  strictly  followed  his 
religion,  and  always  occupied  his  time  in  worshipping  idols.  When 
his  treasure  exceeded  all  limit  and  computation,  he  made  a  reservoir 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Multdn,  which  was  a  hundred  yards  square. 
In  the  middle  of  it  he  built  a  temple  fifty  yards  square,  and  he  made 
there  a  chamber  in  which  he  concealed  forty  copper  jars  each  of 


1  [^A>-  immf\     ^^  <^<^  hardly  mean  the  main  rirer.] 

*  [j|nj*»  i^  MS*  -^^  <^  ^  ^A^-  ^  MS.  B,     The  aecond  letter  may  be  «, 
the  name  JusCa  or  Jaawin.] 
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which  was  filled  with  African  gold  dust  A  treasure  of  three 
hnndred  and  thiriy  mans  of  gold  was  buried  there.  Over  it  there  is 
a  temple  in  which  there  is  an  idol  made  of  red  gold,  and  trees  are 
planted  romid  the  reservoir."  It  is  related  bj  historians,  on  the 
authority  of ' Alf  bin  Muhammad  who  had  heard  it  from  Abu  Mu- 
hammad Hinduf  that  Muhammad  K^m  arose  and  with  his  counsel- 
lors, guards  and  attendants,  went  to  the  temple.  He  saw  there  an 
idol  made  of  gold,  and  its  two  eyes  were  bright  red  rubies. 

Reflection  of  Muhammad  Kdsim, 

Muhammad  Easim  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  a  man,  so  he 
drew  his  sword  to  strike  it ;  but  the  Brahman  said,  *'  O  just  com- 
mander, this  is  the  image  which  was  made  by  Jibawin,*  king  ci 
Multan,  who  concealed  the  treasure  here  and  departed.  Muhammad 
Eiisim  ordered  the  idol  to  be  taken  up.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
wums  of  gold  were  obtained,  and  forty  jars  filled  with  gold  dust 
They  were  weighed  and  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  and  two 
hundred  mans  weight  of  gold  was  taken  out  This  gold  and  the 
image  were  brought  to  the  treasury  together  with  the  gems  and 
pearls  and  treasure  which  were  obtained  from  the  plunder  of  the 
city  of  Multdn. 

It  is  said  by  Abu-1  Hasan  Hamadani,  who  had  heard  it  from  Eharim 
son  of  'Umar,  that  the  same  day  on  which  the  temple  was  dug  up 
and  the  treasure  taken  out,  a  letter  came  from  Hajjaj  Yusuf  to  this 
effect : — "  My  nephew,  I  had  agreed  and  pledged  myself,  at  the  time 
you  marched  with  the  army,  to  repay  the  whole  expense  incurred  by 
the  public  treasury  in  fitting  out  the  expedition,  to  the  Khalifa  Walid 
bin  'Abdu-1  Malik  bin  Marwan,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  do  so. 
Now  the  accounts  of  the  money  due  have  been  examined  and  checked, 
and  it  is  found  that  sixty  thousand  dirams  in  pure  silver  have  been 
expended  for  Muhammad  Kdsim,  and  up  to  this  date  there  has  been 
received  in  cash,  goods,  and  stufis,  altogether  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dirams  weight'     Wherever  there  is  an  ancient 

'   F   J»-^  in  MS.  A.     ,  J^  in  MS.  3.] 

*  [ThU  passage  is  not  clear  in  the  original,  nor  do  the  MSS.  quite  agrees  hut  see 
page  123.] 
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place  or  famous  town  or  dty,  mosques  and  pnlpits  should  be  erected 
there ;  and  the  khntba  should  be  read,  and  the  coin  struck  in  the 
name  of  this  gOYemment  And  as  you  have  accomplished  so  much 
with  this  army  by  your  good  fortune,  and  by  seizing  fitting  oppor- 
tunities, so  be  assured  that  to  whatever  place  of  the  infidels  you 
proceed  it  shall  be  conquered." 

Mukammad  Kdsim  makes  terms  with  the  people  o/MuUdn. 

When  Muhammad  E^im  had  settled  terms  with  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Multan  he  erected  a  Jama'  masjid  and 
minarets,  and  he  appointed  Amfr  D^ud  Nasr  son  of  Walid  'Ummdni 
its  governor.  He  left  Ehar{m  son  of  'Abdu-1  Malik  Tamfm  in  the 
fort  of  Bramhapur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jhailam,  which  was  called 
Sobdr  (Shore  ?).^  Akroma,  son  of  Hfhan  Shdmf  was  appointed  gover- 
ncT  of  the  territory  around  Multdn,  and  Ahmad  son  of  Harfma  son 
of  'Aiba  Madanf  was  appointed  governor  of  the  forts  of  AjtahM 
and  Karur.*  He  despatched  the  treasure  in  boats  to  be  carried  to 
Debfl*  and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  capital.  He  himself  stayed 
in  Multdn,  and  about  fifty  thousand  horsemen,  with  munitions  of 
war,  were  under  his  command. 

Abu  Hakim  is  sent  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse  towards 

Kanauj, 

He  then  sent  Abu  Hakfm  Shaibanf  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
horse  towards  Eanauj,  to  convey  a  letter  from  the  Khalifa,  and  with 
instructions  to  invite  the  Chief  to  embrace  Muhammadanism,  to  send 
tribute,  and  make  his  submission.  Ho  himself  went  with  the  army 
to  the  boundary  of  Eashmfr,  which  was  called  the  five  rivers,^  where 
Gbach,  son  of  Silafj,  the  father  of  D^hir,  had  planted  the  fir  and  the 
poplar  trees,  and  had  marked  the  boundary.  When  he  arrived  there 
he  renewed  the  mark  of  the  boundary. 

»  [MS.  A  has  .y^    B  ^m  » JJ  .•-»]  '  [Karid  in  J?.] 

«  [See  p.  144.] 
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The  army  and  Abii  Hakim  arrive  at  Udhdfar} 

At  this  time  the  chief  of  Eanauj  was  the  son  of  Jahtal  R4i. 
When  tlie  army  reached  as  far  as  l/dhdfEtr,  Abu  Hakim  ShaibJnii 
ordered  Zaid,  son  of  'Amru  Eallabi,  to  be  brought  before  him. 
He  said,  "  Zaid,  you  must  go  on  a  mission  to  Baf  Har  Chandar, 
son  of  Jahtal,  and  deliver  the  mandate  for  his  submission  to 
IsMm,  and  say  that  firom  the  ocean  to  the  boundary  of  Kashmir 
all  kings  and  chiefs  have  acknowledged  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Muhammadans,  and  have  made  their  submission  to  Amir 
'Imadu-d  Din,  general  of  the  Arab  army,  and  persecutor  of  the 
infidels.  That  some  have  embraced  IsMm,  and  others  have  agre^  to 
send  tribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  Khalifa." 

Answer  of  Rdi  Har  Chandar  of  Kanauj, 

Eai  Har  Chandar  replied,  **  This  country  for  about  one  thousand 
six  hundred  years  has  been  under  our  rule  and  governance.  During 
our  sovereignty  no  enemy  has  ever  dared  to  encroach  upon  our 
boundary,  nor  has  any  one  ventured  to  oppose  us,  or  to  lay  hands 
upon  our  territory.  What  fear  have  I  of  you  that  you  should 
revolve  such  propositions  and  absurdities  in  your  mind.  It  is  not 
proper  to  send  an  envoy  to  prison,  otherwise,  for  this  speech  and  for 
this  impossible  dcdm  you  would  deserve  such  treatment.  Other 
enemies  and  princes  may  listen  to  you,  but  not  I.'  Now  go  back  to 
your  master,  and  tell  him  that  we  must  fight  against  each  other  in 
order  that  our  strength  and  might  may  be  tried,  and  that  either  I  may 
conquer  or  be  conquered  by  you.  When  the  superiority  of  one  side 
or  the  other  in  warfare  and  courage  shall  be  seen,  then  peace  or 
war  shall  be  determined  on."  When  the  message  and  letter  of  lUf 
Har  Chandar  was  delivered  to  Muhammad  Kasim,  he  took  the  advice 
of  all  the  chiefs,  nobles,  commanders,  and  warriors,  and  said,  "  Up 
to  this  time,  by  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  assistance  of  the  heavens, 
the  Bafs  of  Hind  have  been  defeated  and  frustrated,  and  victory  has 
declared  in  favour  of  IsI&cq.  To  day  we  have  come  to  encounter 
this  cursed  infidel  who  is  puffed  up  with  his  army  and  elephants 

*  t^U  Jj\  in  A.    ji\ibdj^\  in  ^0 

'  [Such  is  Sir  H.  EUiot's  own  rendering  of  what  seenu  to  be  an  imperfect  sentence 
in  the  original.] 
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WiHi  the  power  and  assistance  of  God,  it  behores  you  to  exert  youi- 
selyes  that  we  may  subdue  bim,  and  be  victorious  and  sucoessful 
Ofer  bim.'*  All  were  ready  to  fight  against  Eaf  Har  Chandar/ 
and  united  together,  and  urged  Muhammad  Kdsim  to  declare  war. 

Orders  from  the  Capital  to  Muhammad  Kdsim. 
The  next  day,  when  the  king  of  the  heavenly  host  showed  his 
&ce  to  the  world  from  behmd  the  veil  of  night,  a  dromedary  rider 
with  orders  from  the  seat  of  government  arrived.  Muhammad,  son 
of  'All  Abii-1  Hasan  Hamadanf  says,  that  when  Bdi  Dahir  was 
killed,  his  two  virgin  daughters  were  seized  in  his  palace,  and 
Mohammad  E^usim  had  sent  them  to  Baghdad  under  the  care  of  his 
negro  slaves.  The  Khalifa  of  the  time  sent  them  into  his  harem  to  be 
taken  care  of  for  a  few  days  till  they  were  fit  to  be  presented  to  him. 
After  some  lime,  the  remembrance  of  them  recurred  to  the  noble 
mind  of  the  Ehalffa,  and  he  brdered  them  both  to  be  brought  before 
him  at  mght.  Wal£d  'Abdu-1  Malik  told  the  interpreter  to  inquire 
from  them  which  of  them  was  the  eldest,  that  he  might  retain  her 
by  him,  and  call  the  other  sister  at  another  time.  The  interpreter 
first  asked  their  names.  The  eldest  said,  **  My  name  is  Suryadeo/* 
aad  the  youngest  replied,  "  my  name  is  Parmaldeo."  He  called  the 
eldest  to  him,  and  the  youngest  he  sent  back  to  be  taken  care  of. 
When  he  had  made  the  former  sit  down,  and  she  uncovered  her  face, 
theE^halifa  of  the  time  looked  at  her,  and  was  enamoured  of  her  sur- 
passing beauty  and  charms.  Her  powerful  glances  robbed  his  heart 
of  patienoe.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  Suryadeo  and  drew  her  towards 
him.  But  Suiyddeo  stood  up,  and  said,  **  Long  live  the  king  I  I  am 
not  worthy  the  king's  bed,  because  the  just  Commander  *Imadu-d-Dfn 
Unhammad  Kdsim  kept  us  three  days  near  himself  before  he  sent  us 
to  the  royal  residence.  Perhaps  it  is  a  custom  among  you ;  but 
imch  ignominy  should  not  be  suffered  by  kings."  The  Khalffa  was 
overwhelmed  with  love,  and  the  reins  of  patience  had  fallen  from 
his  hand.  Through  indignation  he  could  not  stop  to  scrutinize  the 
matter.  He  asked  for  ink  and  paper,  and  commenced  to  write  a 
letter  with  his  own  hand,  commanding  that  at  whatever  place  Mu- 
hammad Kisim  had  arrived,  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  sewed 
Tip  in  a  hide  and  sent  to  the  capital. 

^  [8m  Ayin  Akbari  IT.  219.    Abti-1  Fazl  gives  the  same  name.] 
▼OL.  !•  14 
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Muhammad  Kdaim  reaches  TTdhdfar^  and  receives  the  order  fro. 

the  KhaJkffjls  capital. 
When  Mtihammad  E^fiini  reoeiyed  the  lettet  at  ITdh^far,  he  ga^ 
ihe  order  to  his  people  and  they  sewed  him  up  in  a  hide,  put  him  : 
a  chest,  and  sent  him  back.  Muhammad  Kiu»im  thus  deUyered  h 
soul  to  GK>d.  The  officers  who  were  appointed  to  the  differs] 
places  remained  at  their  stations,  while  he  was  taken  in  the  che 
to  the  Khalffa  of  the  time.  The  private  chamberlain  reported 
Walid  'Abdu-1-Matik,  son  of  Marw^,  that  Muhammad  ELasim  Saki 
had  been  brought  to  the  capital.  The  Khalifa  asked  whether  he  w) 
alive  or  dead.  It  was  replied,  ''  May  the  Khalifa's  life,  prospent 
and  honour  be  prolonged  to  eternity.  When  the  royal  mandate 
were  received  in  the  city  of  I/dhipiiry^  Muhammad  K^sim  inmu 
diately,  according  to  the  orders,  had  himself  sewed  up  in  a  raw  hid 
and  after  two  days  delivered  his  soul  to  Gfod  and  went  to  the  etenu 
world.  The  authorities  whom  he  had  placed  at  different  statioi 
maintain  the  country  in  th^  possession,  the  Khutba  continues  1 
be  read  in  the  name  of  the  Khalifa,  and  they  use  their  best  endeavou] 
to  establish  their  supremacy." 

The  Khalifa  opens  the  chest. 

The  Khalifa  then  opened  the  chest  and  called  the  girls  into  h 
presence.  He  had  a  green  bunch  of  myrtle  in  his  hand,  and  poin 
ing  with  it  towards  the  face  of  the  corpse,  said,  '*  See,  my  daughter 
how  my  commands  which  are  sent  to  my  agents  are  observed  an 
obeyed  by  aU.  When  these  my  orders  reached  Kanauj,  he  sacrifice 
his  precious  life  at  my  command." 

The  address  of  Janki?  daughter  of  Ddhir,  to  KhaUfa  'Abdu-l 

Malik,  son  of  Marvodn. 

Then  the  virtuous  Jankf  put  off  the  veQ  from  her  face,  places 
her  head  on  the  ground,  and  said,  ''  May  the  king  live  long,  may  hi 
prosperity  and  glory  increase  for  many  years  ;   and  may  he  b 

^  [TluB  IB  the  reading  of  MS.  A,  in  this  passage ;  the  other  MS.  still  keeps  to  it 
reading  «  (7dh&bar."  Mir  M'as&m  says  "Udh&ptbr"  and  the  Tuhfatn-l  Kir&i 
writes  it  with  points  '*  ITdaipar."  There  is  a  place  of  this  name  in  the  desert  nortl 
of  Bikanir.] 

>  This  is  a  different  name  fimn  that  which  she  gare  herself  when  fint  asked. 
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domed  with  perfect  wisdom.     It  is  proper  that  a  king  should 

est  with  the  touohstone  of  reason  and  weigh  in  his  mind  whatever 

le  hears  from  friend  or  foe,  and  when  it  is  fonnd  to  be  true  and  in- 

kbitable,  then  orders  compatible  with  justice  should  be  given.     By 

10  doing  he  will  not  Ml  under  the  wrath  of  God,  nor  be  contemned 

by  the  tongue  of  man.     Your  orders  have  been  obeyed,  but  your 

gmdons  mind  is  wanting  in  reason  and  judgment.     Muhammad 

Elsim  respected  our  honour,  and  behaved  like  a  brother  or  son  to 

us,  and  he  never  touched  us,  your  slaves,  with  a  licentious  hand. 

Bat  he  had  killed  the  king  of  Hind  and  Sind,  he  had  destroyed  the 

dominion  of  our  forefathers,  and  he  had  degraded  us  from  the  dignity 

oi  royalty  to  a  state  of  slavery,  therefore,  to  retaliate  and  to  revenge 

t^iese  injuries,  we  uttered  a  falsehood  before  the  Ebalffa,  and  our 

object  has  been  fulfilled.     Through  this  fabrication  and  deceit  have 

we  taken  our  revenge.    Had  the  Khalifa  not  passed  such  peremptory 

orderB;  had  he  not  lost  his  reason  through  the  violence  of  his 

ptaaion,  and  had  he  considered  it  proper  to  investigate  the  matter, 

he  would  not  have  subjected  himself  to  this  repentance  and  reproach ; 

and  had  Muhammad  Easim,  assisted  by  his  wisdom,  come  to  within 

one  day's  journey  from  this  place,  and  then  have  put  himself  into 

&  bide,  he  would  have  been  liberated  after  inquiry,  and  not  have 

died.*'    The  Khalffa  was  very  sorry  at  this  explanation,  and  from 

excess  of  regret  he  bit  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Janki  again  addresses  the  Khalifa. 

Janki  again  opened  her  lips  and  looked  at  the  Khalffa.     She  per- 

cdved  that  his  anger  was  much  excited,  and  she  said, ''  The  king  has 

committed  a  very  grievous  mistake,  for  he  ought  not,  on  account  of 

two  slave  girls,  to  have  destroyed  a  person  who  had  taken  captive 

a  hundred  thousand  modest  women  like  us,  who  had  brought  down 

seventy  chiefs  who  ruled  over  Hind  and  Sind  from  their  thrones  to 

their  coffins;  and  who  instead  of  temples  had  erected  mosques, 

pulpits,  and  minarets.    If  Muhammad  Kdsim  had  been  guilty  of 

any  little  neglect  or  impropriety,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  destroyed 

on  the  mere  word  of  a  designing  person."    The  Khalifa  ordered  both 

the  sisters  to  be  enclosed  between  walls.     From  that  time  to  this 

hy  the  flags  of  Isl^  have  been  more  and  more  exalted  every 

lay,  and  aie  still  advancing* 
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IV. 


TJCRfKHU-S  SIND. 

BY 

Mm  MUHAMMAD  M'ASlTM,  OF  BHAKKAR. 


This  is  the  most  copious  history  of  Sind  which  we  possess, 
inasmuch,  as  besides  containing  an  account  of  the  Arabian  con- 
quest, it  brings  the  annals  of  this  country  down  to  the  time  of 
its  incorporation  into  the  Moghul  empire  in  the  time  of  Akbar. 

The  work,  which  is  sometimes  called  T&rikh-i  M'asumi,  is 
divided  into  four  chapters. 

The  first  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  events  which  led 
to  the  conquest  of  Sind  by  the  Arabs,  and  closes  with  the  death  ! 
of  R&jA  D&hir,  though  it  professes  to  carry  the  history  down  to  ' 
the  Khalifa  H&run.  : 

The  second  chapter,  after  omitting  all  notice  of  the  two  ' 
centuries  which  elapsed  between  H&run  and  Mahmud  of  Ghazni, 
gives  an  account  of  Sind  under  the  Emperors  of  Dehli,  and  of 
the  Sumra  and  Samma  dynasties,  after  the  invasion  of  Timur. 
The  author  mentions  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  give  an  account  of  the  Sumras  and  Sammaa  in  detail, 
because  it  was  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  But  his  own  is  much 
conftised  from  his  inattention  to  dates. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Arghunia 
dynasty,  including  an  account  of  Siwi,  Kandahar,  &c.  ;  of  some 
celebrated  holy  men,  judges,  and  Saiyids,  and  of  the  kings  of 
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ilt&n.  It  also  contains  an  account,  in  more  than  usual  detail, 
the  Emperor  Hum&yun's  operations  in  Sind  and  the  desert, 
3r  his  flight  from  Xgrtk. 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  a  tedious  relation  of  the  mode  in 
ich  Sind  fell  under  the  power  of  Akbar  upon  the  capitulation 
Mirz&  J&ni  Beg  of  Thatta,  in  a.d.  1592.  We  have  also  oc- 
ional  notices  of  the  interference  of  the  Firingis  in  the  affairs 
Thatta.  As  the  author  was  contemporary  with  this  event, 
enters  into  very  minute  particulars,  which  are,  however,  for 
I  most  part,  uninteresting.  Amongst  his  own  personal  ex- 
iences,  he  describes  an  interview  he  had  with  the  Emperor 
:bar,  who  bestowed  on  him  three  villages  in  J&glr,  in  the 
trict  of  Bhakkar. 

Kluhammad  M'^asum,  who  gave  himself  the  poetical  title  of 
ml,  was  bom  at  Bhakkar,  in  Sind,  and  was  the  son  of  Saftyi 
Lsaini,  an  inhabitant  of  Kirm&n.  [He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
e  attainments,  and  he  rose  to  some  distinction  in  the  service 
A^kbar  and  Jah&ngir.  His  knowledge  of  history  was  highly 
eemed  in  his  own  day.  He  was  also  a  poet  of  some  repute, 
I  an  excellent  caligraphist.^]  His  history  of  Sind  was  written 
A.D.  1600,  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  his  son, 
aed  Alir  Buzurg,  in  order  that,  "by  reading  it  he  might  learn 
dki  good  men  of  old  did ;  that  he  might  discriminate  between 
ht  and  wrong ;  between  that  which  is  useful  and  the  reverse, 
I  might  learn  to  follow  the  paths  of  virtuous  men.*' 
The  only  work  quoted  by  him  as  an  authority  is  the  Chach- 
aa,  which  he  abridges  in  his  first  chapter,  relating  to  the 
ab  conquest  of  Sind.  He  is  credulous  and  delights  in  recount- 
miracles  of  saints,  but  he  gives  no  legendary  lore  like  the 
h&tu-l  Kirdm.  Mir  M'asum  and  his  work  have  been  noticed 
several  writers :  by  Bad&uni  (under  article  "  Ndmi'')  by 
idar  B&zi,  the  Ma-dsiru-l  Umrd,  the  Tuhfatu-1  EIram, 
gh-M&ni  and  Mir&t-i  Daulat  'Abb&si.' 

Journal  As.  Soc.  Beng.  Feb.  1838,    Sprenger's  BibUog.  p.  37.    Be  TasBj'^ 
L  I.  356.    Morley'8  Catalogue  p.  72.  >  See  also  Bird's  Guzerat 
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[Copies  of  this  history  are  common.^  There  are  two  in  the 
British  Mnseum,  one  of  which  was  transcribed  from  a  copy  made 
from  the  author's  own  autograph.  There  is  another  in  the 
Library  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  which  has  been  frilly 
described  by  Morley  in  his  Catalogue ;  a  fourth  in  the  Library 
of  the  East  India  Office,  and  there  is  a  copy  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's 
Library  which  was  written  for  him  in  1852.  This  copy  and  that 
of  the  B.  As.  Soc.  have  been  used  for  the  following  translations, 
and  are  referred  to  as  MSS.  A.  and  B.] 

[At  the  end  of  Sir  H.  Elliotts  copy,  there  is  a  brief  history  of 
Sind  in  ''three  distinct  chapters/'  It  is  written  in  the  same 
hand  and  bears  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  MS.  Though 
occupying  only  nineteen  pages,  it  gives  a  summary  of  the  history 
of  Sind,  to  the  end  of  the  last  century — ^from  R&i  Siharas, 
down  to  Ahmad  Sh&h  Dlir&ni.  The  author's  name  is  not 
given,  but  the  contents  are  generally  in  accordance  with  the 
history  of  M'^asum.] 

This  work  has  been  translated  by  Capt.  Q.  Malet,  late  British 
Resident  at  Khairpdr,  but  so  literally,  as  not  to  be  fit  for  pub- 
lication in  its  present  shape.  [There  is  a  copy  of  this  trans- 
lation in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  library,  which,  on  examination,  is 
found  to  contain  matter  that  is  entirely  absent  fix>m  all 
the  five  MSS.  above  specified.  One  long  passage  quoted 
hereafter,  relates  to  the  Sumra  dynasty,  the  history  of 
which  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  The  additional 
names  it  supplies,  receive  some  support  from  the  ''  Tuhfatu-1 
Kir&m,"  but  nothing  tsorroborative  has  been  found  in  the  other 
Sindian  histories.  There  is  some  apparent  similarity  between  the 
general  style  of  the  history  and  that  of  the  additional  matter. 
Like  Mir  M'asum,  the  writer  always  employs  some  figurative 
expression  for  the  death  of  a  prince,  but  this  is  a  practice 
very  common  among  historians,  and  the  style  may  have  been 

^  [Wilson  refers  to  the  work  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Mackensie  Collection  (II. 
p.  129),  and  Capt.  Mao  Murdo  in  his  Paper  on  Sind  (Journal  B.  A.  S ,  Vol.  I. 
p.  223.)] 
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ledly  imitated,  bo  tliat  the  resemblance  aflkrds  no  evidence  of 
iticity.  The  general  concurrence  of  the  MSS.  and  the 
"ity  of  the  British  Museum  MS.  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
;e  as  an  interpolation — ^though  there  appears  to  be  some 
"ity  for  its  statements.  Morley,  in  his  Catalogue,  notices  an 
olation  in  the  MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  comes 
uptly  within  a  few  lines  of  the  end  of  the  history.  He  says, 
iT  this,  in  the  present  MS.  there  is  an  account  of  Dtida,  who 
ler  of  Thattha  in  the  time  of  Nfisiru-d  din  Mahmud,  King  of 
occupying  six  pages.  In  the  East  India  House  MS. 
13)  this  is  omitted ;  the  history  ending  immediately  after 
kpitulation  of  J&ni  Beg,  and  stating  in  four  lines  that  he 
1  A.H.  1011  (a.d.  1602),  and  was  succeeded  in  his  govern- 
by  his  son  Mirza  '^si.  The  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
t.  No.  16,700),  agrees  with  that  of  the  East  India  House 
s  respect,*'  and  with  Sir  H.  Elliot's.  Dtida  is  the  name 
>  of  the  princes  given  in  Malet's  additional  passage,  but 
atter  of  these  pages  differs  from  his.] 
H.  Elliotts  copy  contains  290  folios  of  fourteen  lines  each, 
*  these  about  forty-five  have  been  translated^ 
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Account  of  the  Samma  dynasty . 

bas  been  abieady  related  how  Snltdn  Mahmud  came  from 
i,  and  after  capturing  the  fort  of  Mnltan,  brought  the  country 
d  under  his  authority,  and  sent  his  officers  to  govern  it.  After 
ath  of  Mahmud,  the  sovereignty  passed  to  his  offspring,  and 
)vemment  (of  Sind)  devolved  upon  'Abdu-r  Bashfd  Sultan 
i.  This  prince  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
ceded  not  the  duties  of  government;  so  the  people  on  the 
b  borders  b^an  to  reject  his  authority  and  throw  off  the  yoke 
»dienoe.    At  that  time  the  men  of  Sdmra  assembled  in  the 
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viciniiy  of  TharC  and  raised  a  man  named  Sumra'  to  the  throne.  He 
had  passed  a  long  dme  as  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Sumra,  and  be 
cleared  the  comitrj  of  disaffection.  This  man  formed  a  connection 
with  Sad,  a  powerful  Zamfndar  in  those  parts,  and  married  bis 
daughter.  She  bore  him  a  son  named  Bhungar,  who  on  the  death 
of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  hereditary  states,  and  died  after  au  i 
active  reign.  ■ 

His  son  named  Duda  then  inherited  the  throne,  and  reigned  for  j 
some  years.  He  extended  bis  authority  to  Nasrpur,  but  died  in  the  ] 
flower  of  his  age.  He  left  an  infant  son  name  Singhdr  and  a 
daughter  named  Tdrf,  who  for  a  time  carried  on  the  government 
and  tept  the'  people  under  her  control.  When  Singbar  came  of  age 
he  himself  assumed  the  government,  and  looked  after  the  afflairs  of 
the  revenue  and  the  State,  punishing  all  men  who  were  disaffected 
and  rebellious.  He  directed  his  efforts  against  the  coimtry  of  Kachh 
and  extended  his  sway  as  far  as  Manik  Bai.'  Some  years  after  this 
he  died,  leaving  no  son ;  but  his  wife,  named  Hamun,  carried  on  the 
government  in  the  fort  of  Dahak,  and  she  deputed  her  brothers  to 
govern  Muhammad  Tur  and  Tharf.  A  short  time  after  this  the 
brethren  of  Duda,  who  were  hidden  in  that  neighbourhood,  came 
forth  and  opposed  the  brethren  ef  Hamun.  One  of  them,  named 
Pitthu,*  a  descendant  of  Duda,  was  supported  by  a  body  of  followers. 
He  overthrew  all  those  who  set  up  pretensions  to  the  throne,  and 
established  himself  in  the  sovereignty.  After  reigning  some  years, 
he  died,  when  a  man  named  Khaira  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
State,  and  made  himself  remarkable  for  his  virtues.  He  reigned 
for  some  years  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

[^Malefa  MS.  translation  proceeds  as  follows  for  seven  pages,  inter- 
polatiiig  matter  not  to  he  found  in  any  of  the  five  MSS.  -examinedj  as 
previously  stated  in  page  214.] 

"  With  the  occurrence  of  the  Amirs,  Kliafif  succeeded  him,  and 
sat  on  the  throne  of  the  kingdom.     Having  made  good  arrange- 

I  [The  "  Litde  Desert"  separating  Sind  from  Kachh.] 

'  [Malet's  translatioii  adds  *'  son  of  Chandar,"  but  this  is  in  neither  of  onr  MSS.] 

*  [So  in  MS.  B.    The  other  MS.  omits  the  name.    Malet  calls  it  *'  Manik  Nai." 
Manj&bari  ?] 

*  [*<  Pitthfin"  in  MS.  A.^ 
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mentB  for  the  oountry  in  his  handB,  he  with  heart  at  ease  went  and 
remained  at  Thatta.  During  his  government  the  ryots  and  all 
the  other  people  of  Sind  were  relieved  from  thieves  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace ;  all  were  happy  and  contented.  By  chance  it  one 
day  came  into  his  mind  that  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  be 
always  merely  fitting  on  the  throne,  that  it  was  better  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  shikdrgdhs,  the  jungles,  and  plains,  which  had 
become  green  from  rain,  and  where  the  animals  were  grazing 
happily.  'After  this,  having  collected  many  men,  he  marched 
against  the  Buluchis,  the  Sodhas,  and  the  Jharejas.  On  reaching 
their  borders.  Ban  Mai  Sodha,  Bum  B4f  Jhareja,  and  Mihran 
Buluch,  being  introduced  by  the  Amfrs  and  oth^r  men  of  weight, 
came  and  made  great  offerings.  Khafif,  presenting  them  with 
handsome  presents  in  return,  made  them  very  happy.  He  then 
gave  them  their  dismissaL 

"  He  proposed  returning  to  Thatta  the  following  morning,  but 
at  that  time  a  Buluch  came  complaining  that  the  thieves  of  the 
tribe  of  Samma  had  plundered  his  tribe,  taking  everything  they 
possessed.  On  hearing  this  Khafif  was  much  astonished,  and  at 
the  instant  mounting  with  those  who  were  with  him  he  started 
and  quickly  came  against  this  tribe.  He  took  all  the  property 
which  had  been  robbed  from  the  Buluchis,  and  those  men  who 
had  disobeyed  orders  and  acted  in  this  manner  he  punished  with 
severity.  His  arrangements  were  such  in  all  the  country  under 
him,  &om  Kachh  to  Nasrpur,  that  in  the  whole  of  that  space  no 
one  during  his  reign  disobeyed  his  orders ;  if  they  did  so,  he 
gave  them  to  the  sword.  When  he  found  that  there  were  none 
to  give  trouble,  he  was  at  ease  and  came  to  Thatta.  In  his  time 
all  the  people,  the  soldiers,  the  Amirs,  the  ryots,  etc.,  were  very 
happy.  He  lived  a  long  while  at  Thatta,  till  from  this  world  he 
journeyed  to  the  next  world. 

"After  the  death  of  Khafff,  the  people,  the  men  of  weight 
under  government,  and  those  out  of  employ,  agreeing  that  it  was 
proper,  raised  Duda,  the  son  of  Umar,  and  grandson  of  Pitth^,  to 
the  throne  of  the  saltanat  in  his  place.  When  all  the  affairs  of 
the  State  were  firm  in  his  hands,  Singh^,  a  zaminddr,  came  to 
pay  his  yearly  ta2Les.     He  became  acquainted  with  Dudd.    This 
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bad  lasted  some  time,  when  one  day  lie  spoke  of  Eacihh  in  iihe 
following  terms,  in  his  presence,  saying  that  he  had  heard  that 
the  Samma  tribe  had  determined  to  come  to  Thatta  to  take  it, 
and  that  he  should  be  prepared  for  this.    On  hearing  this,  Dudi, 
collecting  forces  ont  of  number,  marched  to  Eachh,   and  be 
severely  twisted  the  ears  of  those  people.     Then  a  man  of  the 
Samma  tribe  named  Ldkha  came  as  ambassador,  bringing  presents, 
and  a  Eaohh{  horse,  making  offering  of  these,  and  asking  pardon 
for  their  sins.     Dudd,  with  great  kindness,  gave  him  presents 
in  money,  a  horse,  and  a  khil'at,  allowing  him  then,  to  depart 
From  thence,  with  heart  at  rest,  he  came  to  Thari,  where  he 
spent  a  long  time.    All  the  people  and  ryots  were  so  completely . 
under  his  hands,  that  without  orders  from  him  they  did  nothing. 
When  at  Thari,  Ban  Mai  Sodha  came,  and  making  his  sal^, 
urged  as  a  petition,  that  in  the  time  of  Ehafif  the  Jat  Buluchis 
paid  tribute,  but  that  now  it  seemed  that  they,  through  ignorance, 
had  taken  their  heads  from  out  of  the  noose  of  submission.    He 
added,  that  having  heard  of  this  he  made  him  (Dudd)  acquainted 
with  it,  and  that  it  seemed  advisable  that  a  force  should  be  put 
under  him,  which  he  would  take  against  them,  and  thus,  making 
them  pay  up  their  arrears  of  tribute  from  the  days  of  Ehafif  to 
the  present  time,  he  would  bring  it  to  him.     The  reason  of  his 
speaking  in  this  way  was,  that  formerly  a  feud  existed  between 
him  (Ban  Mai)  and  the  Jharejas,  when  a  fight  had  taken  place 
between  the  parties,  in  which  great  numbers  of  Ban  Mai's  men 
had  been  killed  and  wounded,  so  he  told  as  above  to  Budd  to 
enable  him  to  have  his  revenge  upon  them,     Dudd  being  of  a 
good  heart,  gave  him  encouragement,  keeping  him  near  him. 
He  abo  sent  to  call  the  men  of  Jhareja.     When  his  messengers 
got  there,  and  told  what  Ban  Mai  had  said,  they  came  before 
them   with   their  swords   suspended  from   round  their  necks, 
making  their  saldm,  and  declaring  that  they  and  all  their  families 
were  the  slaves  of  Dud^,  and  if  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  con- 
fined they  would  not  ask  the  reason  why.    Then  taking  presents 
for  Duda  they  came  to  him  in  one  week.    The  messengers  who 
accompanied  them  having  received  good  treatment  at  their  hands, 
spoke  in  their  favour.     Duda  said  to  Ban  Mai,  'These  men 
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great  ocmfidenoe,  have  sent  only  two  of  their  tribe,  and 
these  have  come  to  make  their  salam  ;  you  told  me  another 
Btorj*  Dudi  for  some  time  detained  Ban  Mai  on  the  plea  of  its 
being  the  rainy  season;  but  in  Ban  Mai's  breast  that  thorn 
pricked  him,  so  one  day  with  great  earnestness  he  insisted  upon 
being  allowed  to  depart,  when  Dudd  gave  him  leave,  and  he 
went  to  his  tribe.  On  getting  there  he  became  rebellious. 
Seeing  this.  Bam  B^i  Jhareja  and  Mihrdn  Buluch,  quickly  going 
to  Dad4  told  him  of  this  circumstance.  It  came  into  Dudd's 
mind  that  probably  these  men  were  doing  what  Ban  Mai  had 
done ;  therefore  he  determined  in  the  first  place  to  send  two 
men  to  Ban  Mai,  who,  ascertaining  all  the  facts,  might  come  and 
tell  him.  He  despatched  two  men,  at  the  time  of  whose  arrival 
at  the  tribe  Ban  Mai  was  absent,  he  having  gone  to  the  jungle, 
to  collect  troops.  Bis  brethren  did  not  pay  the  messengers  any 
attention,  speaking  improperly  before  them.  Ban  Mai  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  these,  came  and  sat  down  with  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  he  shortly  after  spoke  in  an  imbecoming 
way.  When  Dudd's  men  said  it  was  not  right  to  talk  in  that 
way,  that  he  had  better  cease  collecting  men,  and  go  to  Dudd, 
when  if  he  had  anything  to  complain  of  he  might  do  so  to  him. 
But  however  much  they  advised,  it  had  no  effect  upon  him ;  so 
Diid&'s  people  rising,  left  him,  and  returning  told  all  the  circum- 
stances to  Bdd^  He,  hearing  of  this,  collected  many  troops,  and 
went  against  this  people.  Ban  Mai,  having  also  got  together  a 
large  force,  came  out  into  the  plain.  The  two  parties  met  and 
fought  for  six  hours,  at  which  time  the  men  of  both  sides  stood 
resolute.  Many  had  fallen  in  that  time  of  either  party.  Being 
exhausted,  and  night  coming  on,  all  the  men  sat  down  where 
they  stood,  spending  the  time  in  planning  operations  for  the 
morrow.  In  the  morning  the  two  forces  recommenced  fighting 
when  by  chance  an  arrow  struck  Ban  Mai  in  the  throat,  and  his 
life  went  to  hell.  Great  fear  then  took  possession  of  his  troops, 
because  an  army  without  a  aarddr  is  like  a  man  without  a  head  ; 
BO  they  turned  their  faces  in  the  direction  of  flight,  when  Dudd's 
men,  pursuing  them,  slew  great  numbers,  and  plundered  exten- 
sively.   The  force  being  put  to  flight,  Bai  Sing  and  Jag  Mai 
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came  as  ambassadors,  bringing    presents  to  Duda,  and  they 
obtained  forgiveness  of  their  faults. 

**  Duda  after  this  went  to  Nasrpur,  the  Zaminddrs,  chief  men  and 
kdzU  of  which  place  brought  him  presents,  and  Dudd,  accepting 
these,  remained  there  some  time,  during  which  period  Sahiba, 
the  son  of  Ean  Mai  Sodha,  brought  two  fine  Kachh(  horses  as 
an  offering  and  paid  his  respects  to  him.  He  declared  that  his 
brethren  had  induced  Ean  Mai  to  turn  his  heart  from  and  become 
rebellious  against  him  (Dudd),  so  much  so  that  these  men  were 
even  now  disobedient,  and  that  if  a  force  went  from  the  SarJcdr 
and  punished  them  they  would  not  do  so  again,  but  would  always 
bring  presents.  Duda  upon  this  left  Nasrpur  and  by  forced 
marches  came  there,  but  after  doing  so  he  discovered  that  the 
brethren  of  Ean  Mai  and  others  would  not  agree  to  have  Sahiba 
as  their  sarddry  so  he  understood  that  it  was  on  this  account  that 
he  had  brought  him  there.  Dudd  then  summoned  all  the  tribe, 
telling  them  to  agree  to  have  Sahiba  as  their  chief  with  all  their 
hearts.  By  this  order  they  agreed  to  do  so  when  Sahiba  pre- 
sented Es.20,000  as  nazrdnd.  Duda  marching  thence  came  to 
Thatta,  remaining  there.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  that  other 
world. 

"  On  the  death  of  Duda  his  son  Umar  *  with  the  aid  of  the 
nobles  and  other  men  of  courage  sat  on  the  throne.  When 
his  father's  country  came  into  his  hands  he  took  to  drinking 
wine,  paying  no  attention  to  the  country.  On  hearing  this  the 
Sammas,  the  Sodhas,  the  Jats  and  Buluchis  left  off  obeying  his 

* 

orders,  becoming  rebellious.  When  Mulld  Hdmid  hesird  of  this 
he  told  Umar  of  it,  who  collecting  a  large  force  went  towards 
Kachh.  On  his  approach  the  Sammas  having  collected  many 
men,  went  out  into  the  plain  to  meet  him.  There  was  fighting 
in  which  the  men  of  Samma  were  the  strongest  Seeing  this,  and 
that  his  affairs  would  be  ruined,  Mulla  Hamid  called  the  sarddrs, 
to  whom  he  gave  presents,  saying,  "Thatta  is  far  distant,  money 
is  scarce,  if  you  fight  well  and  defeat  the  enemy,  much  property 
will  come  into  our  possession,  which  will  be  enough  to  enable 
us  to  return  to  Thatta."     Hearing  this  the  spirits  of  his  force 

^  [ThiB  name  ii  always  spelt  with  *^  m**  in  this  extract.] 
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were  Taised,  and  making  an  attack  on  the  enemy  they  defeated 
them,  when  mnoh  plunder  of  every  kind  came  into  their  hands. 
After  this  the  men  of  Samma  bringing  Edjd  Jagann£th  Sodha 
(who  had  quitted  his  brethren  in  anger  and  had  come  to  Kachh), 
as  their  mediator,  came  to  Umar,  making  their  salam  and  bring- 
ing presents.  XJmar  returning  from  thence  quickly  went  against 
the  SodhaSy  Jats,  and  Buli^chis ;  all  of  whom  fearing  the  con- 
sequences, made  their  saldm.  He  then  with  confidence  in  his 
heart  went  to  Tharf ,  where  he  died. 

"  At  this  time  his  son  Duda  was  small ;  therefore  the  men  of 
consequence  put  Chanar,  the  son  of  XJmar's  brother,  in  his 
place.  Chanar  went  out  to  make  his  arrangements  in  his 
country.  Haying  done  this  and  placed  the  troublesome  on  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  his  heart  being  at  ease  he  sat  down.  At  that 
time  Dudi  attained  puberty,  so  Chanar  wished,  by  some  strata- 
gem, to  get  him  into  his  hands  and  to  confine  him.  But  hearing 
of  this  Dudd  turned  his  face  towards  Ghazni,  and  crossing  the 
river  he  came  to  a  place  Darydcha  Ndrf  Sang,  close  under  Fath- 
pur,  where  he  saw  a  man  coming  along  with  a  bundle  of  sticks 
for  hftkJca  snakes,  on  his  head.  As  this  man  drew  near  all  his 
entrails  became  visible  to  Dud^  At  this  he  was  much  astonished ; 
so  calling  the  man  to  him,  he  lifted  the  bundle  of  pipes  off  his 
head,  when  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  So  being 
greatly  amazed  he  put  the  bundle  on  the  man's  head  again,  when 
he  beheld  as  before.  He  then  knew  that  there  must  be  some 
device  in  these  sticks,  and  he  purchased  them,  giving  the  man 
some  money  for  them.  Then  sitting  down  at  the  river's  edge, 
he  put  the  sticks  one  by  one  into  the  water.  All  went  down 
with  the  stream-;  but  one  from  amongst  them  went  upwards 
against  it.  So  taking  this  one,  he  divided  it  at  all  the  knots ; 
he  then  put  each  knot  into  the  water.  All  of  them  went  down 
the  stream,  except  one,  in  which  the  device  was,  and  this  one 
went  up  against  the  current.  So  taking  this  one  he  kept  it,  and 
went  to  Ghaznf.  At  that  time  the  king  of  that  place.  Sultan 
Maudud  Shah,  was  ill  from  severe  sickness,  which  was  without 
cure.  So  on  his  arrival  there,  Duda  gave  out  that  he  was  a 
doctor.    Historians  write  that  Sultan  Maudud's  sickness  was 
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caused  in  this  manner.  One  day  he  went  to  see  a  aJdkdrgdh 
under  some  hills,  when  by  ohanoe  an  animal  started  &om  before 
him.  It  was  then  the  custom  that  whoever  an  animal  started  in 
fiont  of  he  alone  pursued  it  So  in  accordance  witii  this  custom, 
the  Sult&n  rode  after  this  animal  alone  for  a  long  distance,  but 
did  not  kill  it.  From  this  exertion  great  thirst  and  hunger  came 
upon  him ;  so  searcbing  about  he  found  a  stream  of  water  near 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  Having  no  cup  or  basin  with  him,  being 
helpless,  he  put  his  mouth  into  the  water  and  drank,  when  in 
doing  so  he  swallowed  two  small  young  snakes,  which  went 
down  into  and  remained  in  his  stomach.  In  two  years  these  had 
grown  large,  and  began  causing  him  much  pain.  All  the  docton 
of  the  country  had  physicked  him,  but  none  of  them  could  make 
him  well.  The  Sultlin  was  approaching  to  death,  when  at  that 
time  Dddi  arrived,  saying,  he  was  a  doctor,  and  that  he  had  come 
from  Sind  to  cure  the  king  with  his  physic.  The  royal  physi- 
cians hearing  this,  laughed,  saying,  'What  wisdom  has  this 
Sindian,  that  he  should  say  he  was  able  to  give  medicine  to  the 
king?'  One  of  the  attendants  told  the  king  of  the  arrival  of 
this  Sindian,  and  how  the  royal  doctors  laughed  at  him.  The 
Sultlin  hearing  of  this,  called  and  received  him  with  distinction, 
saying,  he  had  suffered  from  this  sickness  for  a  long  time,  that 
many  doctors  had  given  him  medicine,  but  aU  without  effect :  but 
now  that  he  (the  Sindian)  had  come,  he  was  in  hopes  that  he 
might  get  well  by  his  physic.  Then  Ddd^  stripping  the  Sultan, 
placed  that  stick  on  his  head,  when  he  saw  that  two  snakes  were 
in  his  stomach.  Then  removing  the  stick,  he  told  the  Sult^ 
he  understood  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  that  it  was  a 
very  bad  disease.  He  added  that  if  the  Sult^  would  give  him  a 
written  document  to  the  effect  that  if  he  died  while  under  his 
care  no  blame  should  attach  to  him,  that  he  would  give  him 
medicine.  The  Sult^  at  once  wrote  such  a  document,  and 
putting  his  seal  to  it,  gave  it  to  Duda.  Then  Dudd  did  not  give 
the  Sidt^  anything  to  eat  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day, 
tying  up  his  eyes,  he  placed  the  stick  on  his  head,  and  having 
got  two  small  fine  iron  hooks  he  tied  a  silken  line  to  them,  and 
wrapping  them  up  in  bread,  he  gave  one  to  the  Sult^,  who, 
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lumag  BwaUowed  it,  lie  (Dudd)  saw  a  snake  take  it.  Wken  he 
saw  tliat  it  was  well  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  snakes,  he  pulled 
it  np  and  brought  it  out.  Then  again  he  did  the  same,  and  in 
like  manner  he  took  the  other  from  out  of  the  royal  stomach. 
In  about  an  hour  the  Sultdn  felt  much  reHeved,  so  untymg  his 
eyes,  Duda  showed  him  the  two  snakes,  when  being  very  happy 
the  Sult^  said,  'Ask  from  me  what  you  wish.'  Then  Dudd 
said,  'I  am  a  chief,  but  by  his  superior  strength  Chanar  has 
taken  away  my  fiE^er's  country,  and  on  this  account  I  have 
come  here.  Ji  the  king  will  give  me  a  fjroe,  I  will  take  my 
revenge  on  him.'  On  hearing  this  the  Sult^  gave  orders  to 
collect  a  force,  and  when  it  ¥ras  ready  he  gave  it  to  him.  When 
this  anny  approached  Thatta,  being  unable  to  meet  it,  Chanar  sat 
down  in  the  fort,  which  being  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  the 
royal  troops,  they  took  into  their  hands  the  implements  for 
brealdng  down  forts,  and  fighting  commenced.  For  twelve  days 
they  fought  together  in  this  manner,  after  which  the  wind  of 
victoiy  struck  the  standards  of  the  royal  troops,  and  Chanar  and 
many  of  his  men  were  given  to  the  sword.  Those  who  escaped 
the  sword  ran  away  and  dispersed.  By  taking  this  fort  much 
wealth  and  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  people. 

''When  Duda,  the  son  of  Umar,  sat  on  the  throne  of  his 
&ther,  Ihis  force  returned  to  Ghaznf.  He  reigned  many  years 
wiiii  strength  and  wisdom.  Afterwards,  by  this  order,  *  Eveiy 
life  will  drink  the  sherbet  of  death,'  Dudd  drank  the  sherbet  of 
mortality  at  the  hands  of  the  cup-bearer  of  Death.  He  took  the 
apparatus  of  his  life  to  the  living  world." 

[i^  of  the  tfUerpolated  pasBoges.'] 

After  him  a  person  named  Armil  ascended  the  throne.  He  ¥ras  a 
tyrsnt  and  an  oppressor,  and  the  people,  disgusted  with  his  violence, 
resolved  to  dethrone  and  slay  him.  Some  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Sunma  had  previously  come  from  Kachh  and  had  settled  in  Sind, 
where  they  formed  alliances  with  the  people  of  the  country.  In 
this  tribe  there  was  a  man  named  Unar  distinguished  for  intelligence. 
The  chief  men  of  the  countiy  brought  him  secretly  into  the  city,  and 
in  the  morning  a  party  of  them  entered  into  the  house  of  Armil, 
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slew  him,  and  plaoed  his  head  over  the  gate  of  the  ciiy.     The 
assemhled  people  then  placed  Unar  on  the  throne. 

Jdm  Unar}  son  of  Bdbiniya. 

J&m  Unar  with  the  assent  of  the  nobles  thus  became  King,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people  supported  him.    He  led  an  expedition 
^  against  Siwist^,  then  governed  by  Malik,  the  representative  of  the 
Turk  kings.'    Beaching  the  vicinity  of  Siwistdn  he  drew  up  his 
army  in  battle  array ;  Malik  Batan  also  came  out  of  the  fort  with 
his  force,  and  the  battle  began.    In  the  first  contest  Jam  Unar  was 
defeated,  but  his  brothers  came  up  to  his  assistance,  and  he  renewed 
the  fight.    Malik  Batan,  in  galloping  his  horse,  weis  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  Jdm  Unar  cut  off  his  head.     The  fort  of  Siwist^n  then 
fell  into  Unar's  power.     Malik  Firoz  and  'Ali  Shdh  Turk  were  at 
this  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Bhakkar,  and  they  wrote  a  letter  to  SkoL 
Unar  to  the  following  effect.     ''This  boldness  is  unbecoming,  so 
now  prepare  to  meet  the  royal  army,  and  make  a  brave  stand." 
These  words  took  effect  upon  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  Thar!.'    He 
then  fell  ill  and  died  after  reigning  three  years  and  six  months. 
Some  writers  relate  that  after  Jam  Unar  returned  from  the  conquest 
of  Siwistdn,  he  was  one  night  engaged  drinking  wine  in  a  convivial 
party,  when  news  waa  brought  of  a  party  of  rebels  having  risen 
against  him.    He  instantly  sent  against  them  Gdhar,  son  of  Tamdchf, 
who  was  his  vaMl,     Gdhar  was  dnmk  when  he  encountered  them 
and  was  made  prisoner.     The  enemy  held  him  captive,  and  J^ 
Unar  kept  up  his  carouse  without  heeding  the  captivity  of  his  officer. 
This  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Gahar,  and  when  he  escaped,  by  a 
well-contrived  stratagem,  from   the   clutches  of    his    captors,  he 
turned  away  from  J4m  Unar  and  went  to  the  fort  of  Bhakkar. 
There  he  had  an  interview  with  'Ali  Shdh  Turk,  who  in  concert 
with  Malik  Firoz,  raised  a  force  and  slew  J^  Unar  in  the  fort  of 
Bahrampur.     Malik  Ffroz  was  left  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  'AK 
Sh^  returned  home.     Three  days  afterwards  Jam  Unar's  followers 

^  [Morley  has  a  note  upon  the  yaried  spelling  of  this  name,  hut  Sir  H.  Elliot* s  HS. 
specifies  how  the  name  is  pointed,  making  it  "  Unar,"  which  is  the  spelling  molt 
generally  accepted.] 
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Boiaged  by  craft  and  stratagem  to  kill  both  QShsa  son  of  Tam&cbf 
id  Malik  Piroz. 

Jdm  Jiina  son  of  Bdbiniya. 

After  the  death  of  Jam  Unar,  Juna,  of  the  tribe  of  Samma,  received 
ihe  title  of  Jdm.  He  conceived  the  design  of  subduing  all  Sind. 
Showing  great  kindness  and  attention  to  his  brethren  and  other 
relatives,  he  appointed  them  to  further  his  designs  upon  the  country. 
Iheee  men  crossed  (the  river)  at  the  village  of  Talahtf,  and  began 
fco  kill  the  people  and  lay  waste  the  villages  and  towns  of  Bhakkar. 
Two  or  three  desperate  fights  ensued  between  the  Sammas  and  the 
diiefii  of  Bhakkar,  but  as  the  Turks  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
BumTnas  they  withdrew  from  the  fort  of  Bhakkar  and  retired  to  I7ch. 
^Vben  Jam  Juna  heard  of  their  retreat,  he  proceeded  to  Bhakkar, 
•nd  for  some  years  reigned  supreme  over  Sind.  But  at  length 
Saltan  'Aliu-d  din  appointed  his  brother,  Ulugh  Kh^  to  the  district 
«f  Mult^  Ulugh  Khan  then  sent  Taj  K^uri  and  Tatdr  Ehdn  to 
oppose  Jam  Juna  in  Sind,  but  before  their  arrival  the  Jam  died  of 
qmnsey.  He  had  reigned  thirteen  years.  The  forces  of  'Alau-d  din 
took  possession  of  the  Bhakkar  and  then  directed  their  efforts  against 

Siwistan. 

Jdm  Tamdchi  (and  Jdm  Khairu-d  din). 

This  prince  ascended  his  hereditary  throne  with  the  assent  of  the 
nobles.  The  army  of  'Alau-d  din  after  some  fighting,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  with  his  family  prisoners  to  Dehli.  There 
be  had  children.^  But  the  Samma  tribe  brought  them  to  Thari,  and 
keeping  them  prisoners  took  the  business  of  government  into  their 
own  hands,  and  exerted  themselves  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time  and  the  death  of  Jam  Tcunachf, 
Ha  son  Malik  Khairu-d  dfn,  who,  in  infancy,  had  gone  to  Dehli  with 
bis  father,  returned  to  Sind  and  assumed  the  government.  Shortly 
ifterwards,  Sultan  Muhammad  Shah  proceeded  to  Guzerat  by  way 
of  Sind,  and  summoned  Jdm  Khairu-d  dfn  to  his  presence.      But 

^  [There  appears  to  bo  some  confosion  bere :  MS.  A,  says*  ^j^  JJj  J  \sf\  jJ  \j^^  j 
Ai>*j  B,  omits  the  word  ordj  but  agrees  in  other  respects.  Malet's  translation  says, 
•ihere  he  remained  in  confinement."  The  copyists  have  perhaps  confounded  the 
^^/tnrxanddn,  children,  and  tinddn,  prison.] 

TOL.  I.  1^ 
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the  Jam  had  endured  the  hardships  of  prison,  and  resolutely  refused 
to  comply.     Sult^  Muhammad  Shdh,  son  of  Tughlik  Shah,  died  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bhakkar.    After  his  death,  Sultan  Flroz  Sfa£b 
succeeded  under  the  will  of  the  late  king,  and  by  hereditary  rig^i'  < 
He  departed  from  Sin,  a  dependency  of  Siwistdn,  for  his  capital,  Dehli ;  [ 
and  J^  Ehaim-d  din,  after  following  him  some  stages  from  that  plaoe^ 
turned  back.     The  Sultan  kept  this  fact  in  mind.     After  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Sultdn,  Khairu-d  din  exerted  himself  in  administering 
justice  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people.    The  following 
story  is  told  of  one  of  the  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  ihj|k 
benevolent  prince.     One  day  he  went  out  for  ezerdse  with  a  parfy 
of  attendants  and  servants,  and  by  chance  discovered  a  quantity  of 
human  bones  in  a  hole.     He  drew  rein,  and  looking  at  those  decay- 
ing  relics,  asked  his  followers  if  they  knew  what  the  bones  told  him.    i 
On  their  hanging  their  heads  and  keeping  silence,  he  said,  ''  These   j 
are  the  remains  of  injured  men,  and  they  cry  for  justice."     He  im-  L 
mediately  directed  his  attention  to  an  investigation  of  the  facts.    So  f 
he  called  to  his  presence  an  old  man  to  whom  the  land  belonged,  L 
and  questioned  him  about  the  bones.    The  old  man  said,  "  Sevea  - 
years  ago,  a  caravan  which  had  come  from  Guzerat,  was  plundered 
and  the  travellers  killed  by  such  and  such  a  tribe,  who  still  hold 
a  good  deal  of  the  spoil."    As  soon  as  he  heard  this  the  Jdm  directed 
the  property  to  be  gathered  together ;  and  when  this  was  done  he 
sent  it  to  the  nder  of  Guzerat  requesting  that  it  might  be  distributed  ^ 
among  the  heirs  of  the  slain.     He  then  inflicted  puoishment  on  the 
murderers.     Some  years  after  this  he  died. 

Jam  Bdbaniya, 

Jdm  Bdbaniya  succeeded  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  with  the  assent  of  the  nobles  and  chiefs.  At  this 
time  Sultan  Ffroz  Shah  having  set  his  mind  at  rest  about  Hindust&i 
and  Guzerdt,  turned  his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Sind.  S&ol 
Babaniya  drew  up  his  forces  to  resist  him,  but  when  the  Sultdn  had 
been  in  the  country  three  months,  inundation,  adverse  winds,  and 
swarms  of  mosquitos,  compelled  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains, 
to  retire  to  Pattan  in  Guzerat.     After  the  rains  he  retomed  to 

1  £4,£^}U   There  ib  no  mention  of  this  in  MS.  B,  Dor  in  Malet's  transUtioa.] 
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Snd  with  a  numerous  army.  A  batUe  ensued,  in  which  J&n 
B&baniya  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  countiy  of  Sind  became 
siibjeot  to  Solt^n  F(roz.  The  J&m.  was  carried  off  in  the  retinue  of 
tiie  Soltim,  and  after  lenudning  for  some  time  in  attendance,  he 
lecame  (he  object  oi  the  royal  favour,  a  royal  robe  was  given  to  him 
and  he  was  reinstated  in  the  government  of  Sind.  There  he  reigned 
in  peace  for  fifteen  years  and  then  departed  this  life. 

Jam  Tmndchi 

ihooeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,^  and  carried  on 
4e  government.  He  was  fond  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  and  passed 
Ids  days  in  indulgence  and  pleasure.  After  reigning  thirteen  years 
he  died  of  the  j^agne. 

Jdm  Saldhu-d  din. 

After  the  death  of  J^  Tamichf,  SaMhu-d  dfn  carried  on  the  busi- 
ed government.  His  first  act  was  a  rectification  of  the  frontier, 
had  been  encroached  upon  by  refractory  subjects.  He  ac- 
cordin^y  sent  a  force  to  punish  them,  and  after  inflicting  salutary 
chastis^nent,  he  marched  against  Eachh..  Some  obstinato  fighting 
ensued,  but  in  every  encounter  he  was  victorious,  and  he  returned 
home  in  triumph  with  the  spoils,  to  look  after  the  affidrs  of  his 
army  and  people.  He  died  after  reigning  eleven  years  and  some 
BMmths. 

Jdm  NizdmU'd  din. 

Nizamu-d  din  succeeded  his  father  S£d^u-d  din,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  nobles.  He  released  his  uncles*  Malik  Sikandar, 
Kaian,  Bahdu-d  dfn,  and  Amar,  whi>:  were  in  confinement  for  reasons 
cf  State  policy,  and  sent  each  one  to  his  district  He  then  left  the 
iffiurs  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  officials,  and  gave  himself 
ip  night  and  day  to  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  This  negl\ect  of  his 
duty  induced  his  uncles  to  raise  a  force,  and  to  enter  the  city  with 
the  intention  of  seizing  him.  But  he  received  information  of  this 
design,  and  left  the  city  at  midnight  with  some  troops,  and 
went  off  towards  Quzerdt     In  the  morning,  when  the  fact  be- 

1  pis.  A.  says,  he  "lucoeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  with  the  consent  of  hif 
brother."]  »  [^^^^  MS.  A.  however,  lays,  ^^IT^^ 
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came  known,  the  uncles  started  in  pursuit ;  but  at  this  juncture,  the 
chief  men  of  the  city,  seeing  the  strife  and  commotion,  brought  forth 
Jdm  'All  Sher  from  his  concealment,  and  raised  him  to  the  throne. 
Jam  Niz4mu-d  din  died  about  this  time,  and  his  uncles  turned  ba(^ 
with  shame  and  loss,  and  passed  into  the  desert 

Jdm  'Ah  Sher. 

Jdm  'All  Sher  mounted  the  throne  with  the  consent  of  the  great 
men  and  nobles,  and  opened  wide  the  gates  of  justice  and  kindness. 
He  was  wise  and  brave,  and  he  immediatdy  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  government.    The  country  of  Sind  was  brought  into  a  due 
state  of  order,  all  the  people  passed  their  days  in  security  and  ease 
under  his  rule.    After  a  time  he  devoted  himself  more  to  pleasure, 
and  he  used  to  roam  about  in  moonlight  nights.     Sikandar,  Karan, 
and  Fath  Khdn,  sons  of  Tamachf ,  who  were  Uving  in  sorry  plight  in 
the  desert,  became  acquainted  with  Jam  'Alf  Sher's  mode  of  recrea- 
tion.     So  they  set  forth,  and   travelling   by   night  and  hiding 
themselves  by  day,  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city.     Here 
they  won  over  a  pariy  of  the  people  of  the  ciiy.     On  the  night  of 
Friday,  the  13th  day  of  the  month,  'Alf  Sher,  according  to  his 
custom,  went  out  with  a  party  of  companions  and  followers,  and 
embarked  in  a  boat  for  an  excursion  on  the  river.    At  midnight  h^ 
was  about  to  return  into  his  house,  when  a  party  of  men  with  drawn 
swords  made  an  attack  on  him.     The  people  who  were  with  him 
strove  without  avail  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose,  and  the  Jam 
was  instantly  despatched.    The  murderers  then  entered  the  palace, 
when  a  noise  and  outcry  arose,  and  the  fact  became  known.    The 
people  assembled,  but  they  perceived  that  matters  were  beyond  their 
control,  and  accordingly  they  submitted.    Jam  'Alf  Sher  had  reigned 
seven  years. 

Jdm  Karan. 

After  the  murder  of  Jam  'Alf  Sher,  the  brethren  assented  to  Ae 
elevation  of  Jam  Karan.  He  was  displeased  with  the  nobles  and 
great  men  of  the  city,  and  in  his  aversion  to  them  he  sought  to 
take  them  prisoners,  and  then  to  slay  some  and  confine  the  rest 
On  the  very  day  that  he  ascended  the  throne,  or  the  day  after,  he 
held  a  public  court,  and  summoned  all  men  great  and  small  to 
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.  He  addressed  them  in  oonciliatoiy  terms.  Dmner  was 
i,  and  after  its  conclusion  he  arose  to  retire  to  his  chamher 
a  party  of  men,  who  had  been  employed  for  the  purpose,  met 
;  the  door  oi  his  room  and  cut  him  in  pieces.  Fath  Kh^,  son 
andar,  had  been  the  prime  mover  in  this  murder,  and  so,  with 
}ent  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  he  ascended  the  throne. 

Jam  Fath  Khdn* 

L  Fath  Kh^  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  confirmed  all  the 
md  orders  of  government,  and  was  very  attentive  and  watch- 
er all  affiiirs  of  State.  At  that  time  Mfrzd  Pfr  Muhammad, 
son  of  Sdhib-kirdn  Amfr  Tfmur  Qui^^n,  had  been  sent  to 
Q  and  had  taken  that  town  and  the  town  of  ITch  also.  He 
.  there  for  awhile  and  many  of  his  horses  died.  The  Mirzd^s 
re  were  thus  dismounted  and  in  distr^a.  When  Timur  heard 
J,  he  sent  3000  horses  from  the  royal  stables  for  the  service  of 
!irza.  Being  thus  reinforced,  he  made  an  attack  upon  the 
)  of  Bhattf  and  Ahan,'  who  had  rebelled,  and  gave  them  and 
families  to  the  winds  of  destruction.  He  then  sent  a  person 
BJckar  and  summoned  all  the  chief  men  to  his  presence.  The 
9  of  the  king  of  Dehlt  being  unable  to  withstand  him,  fled  by 
f  Jesalmir*  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bhakkar,  Saiyid  Abu-1 
by  name,  a  man  of  piety  and  purity,  hastened  to  meet  the 
,  and  offering  his  devotions  to  the  Chief  of  the  prophets,  he 
^ht  his  intercession  in  his  midnight  prayers.  It  is  said  that 
ght  the  Chief  of  the  prophets  appeared  to  Mirz^  Fir  Muham'^ 
n  a  dream  and  spoke  to  him  of  Saiyid  Abu-1  L'afs,  saying, 

is  my  son,  show  him  honour  and  respect,  and  abstain  from 
ing  him."  The  Mirzd  awoke,  and  remained  for  eleven  days 
eolation  of  seeing  the  friend  of  his  dream.  The  Saiyid  then 
i  while  the  Mirza  was  seated  in  his  court  with  the  nobles 
I  him.  When  his  eye  fell  upon  the  Saiyid  he  recognized  him, 
x)6e  to  give  him  a  proper  reception.     He  embraced  him  and 

him  by  his  side  with  great  honour  and  reverence.  The  nobles 
nade  enquiiy  about  the  Saiyid,  and  the  Mfrza  related  to  them 
eam.     On  that  day  he  gave  the  Saiyid  a  horse  and  some  pre- 

»  [«  Aman*"  in  A] 
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Bents,  and  allowed  liim  to  depait.  He  also  oonferred  npon  him  the 
pargana  of  Alor  in  ki'dm.  After  Timiyur  had  captured  Dehli,  Mirzi 
P{r  Muhammad  depcuied  thither.  In  the  days  of  the  suooeeding 
kings  of  Dehli,  Multan  came  under  the  auihorily  of  the  LangiUis 
and  the  whole  of  Sind  remained  sul^'ect  to  its  own  kings.  Jam 
Fath  Kh£n  was  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  generosity.  He 
reigned  for  fifteen  years  and  some  months  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  ^ 

Jdm  Tughlik,  son  of  Sikandan 

When  Jdm  Fath  Kh&a  was  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  saw  his 
end  approaching,  three  days  before  his  decease  he  placed  his  brother 
TughUk  Shdh  upon  the  throne,  de^vering  over  to  him  the  reins  of 
government,  and  giving  to  him  the  title  of  J^  TughHk.  Soon 
afterwards  Tughlik  appointed  his  brothers  governors  of  Siwistan  and 
the  fort  of  Bhakkar.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  hunting  and 
exercise.  When  the  Bul^chfs  raised  disturbances  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bhakkar,  he  led  an  army  there  and  inflicted  punishment  on 
their  cWete.    He  mgned  twenty-eight  years. 

Jam  Sikandar. 

Jdm  Sikandar  succeeded  his  father,  but  he  was  young  in  years ; 
and  the  rulers  of  Siwistdn  -and  Bhakkar,  attending  only  to  their  own 
interests,  refused  obedience  to  him,  and  quarrelled  with  each  other. 
J&m  Sikandar  left  Thatta  and  proceeded  towards  Bhakkar  ;  but 
when  he  reached  Nasrpur,  a  person  named  Mubarak,  who  had  been 
chamberlain  in  the  time  of  Jam  Tughlik,  suddenly  came  into  Thatta, 
and  calling  himself  Jam  Mubdrak,  seized  upon  the  throne.  But  the 
people  did  not  support  him,  and  his  authority  lasted  only  three 
days ;  for  the  nobles  drove  him  out  of  the  ciiy,  and  sent  for  Sikandar. 
When  the  news  reached  Sikandar  he  made  terms  with  his  opponents, 
and  returned  to  Thatta.    After  a  year  and  a-half  he  died. 

Jam  Bdi  Dan} 

On  the  sixth  of  Jumdda-1  awwal,  in  the  year  858  am,,  (May 
1454  A.D.),  Jdm  Bdf  Dan  came  forth.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Jam  Tughlik  he  had  lived  in  Kachh,  and  had  formed  oonnec- 

^  [The  name  appean  to  be  written  optionally  as  ...Jut  •  or  ^  jjt .,  in  both  MSS.] 
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tions  with  the  people  of  that  oonntry.  He  had  maintained  a 
ccmaideTable  body  of  tried  men,  to  whom  he  paid  great  atten- 
ikoHf  and  to  whom  he  nsed  to  give  fine  horses  and  other  suitable 
pveeents.  These  men  looked  upon  him  as  a  wise  and  superior 
man,  and  devoted  themselves  to  him  with  great  sincerity.  When 
he  heard  of  the  deai^  of  Sikandar,  he  proceeded  with  his  entire 
force  to  Thatta,  tad  there  assembling  the  people,  he  addressed 
them  to  the  eSeot,  that  he  had  not  come  to  take  the  kingdom,  but 
that  he  wwied  to  secure  the  property  of  the  Musulm&ns,  and  to 
aooompliflli  their  wishes.  He  did  not  consider  himself  worthy  of 
Uie  tltione,  but  they  should  raise  some  fitting  person  to  that  dignity, 
wbmk  he  would  be  the  first  to  give  bin?  support  As  they  could 
find  no  one  among  them  who  had  ability  for  the  high  office,  they 
unanimously  chose  him  and  raised  him  to  the  throne.  In  the  course 
of  one  year  and  a-half  he  brought  the  whole  of  Sind  under  his  rule 
&om  the  sea  to  the  village  of  Edjarfki  and  £!andharak,^  which  are 
on  the  boundaries  of  M&thfla  and  Ubdwar.  When  he  had  reigned 
eight  years  and  a  half  the  idea  of  sovereignty  entered  the  head  of 
Jam  Sanjar,  one  of  his  attendants.  He  induced  other  of  the  attend- 
dants  and  followers  to  join  him  in  his  plot ;  and  one  day  when  Jam 
B4i  Dan  was  drinking  wine  in  private,  poison  was  put  into  the 
bottle  which  a  servant  handed  to  him.  Three  days  after  drinking 
thereof  he  died.* 

^  [So  in  MS.  S,    MS.  A,  giyes  the  first  name  as  **  K&jar,*'  and  omits  the  second* 
Mal^s  translation  reads  '*  Kajur  MuUee  and  Khoondee."] 

s  [Both  Mfr  M88.JlHuh  thui,  but  Maleft  translatim  adtk  the  fiOowmff:'^**  It  is 
i2k>  written  by  some  that  a  man,  a  fakirt  one  of  judgment,  who  was  considered  in 
those  days  as  a  saint  at  Thatta,  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  coming  to  the  J&m, 
who  always  treated  him  with  great  respect,  seating  him  on  his  own  seat,  and  what- 
ever this  fakir  said  the  J&m  agreed  to  it    One  day,  at  an  assembly,  the  wadn  and 
nobles  said  to  the  J&m,  Ask  that  fakir  to  whom  you  give  so  much  honour  what  God 
is  like,  and  what  is  His  description  ?    When  the  J&m  heard  this,  he  placed  it  in  his 
heart.    Four  days  afterwards,  when  the  dartosth  came  to  the  assembly,  the  J&m  did 
not  pay  him  the  nsoal  attention.    The  fakir  understood  that  there  was  something  in 
this  ?    The  J&m  then  asked  him,  What  is  God  like,  and  what  description  does  He 
bear?    The  fakir  replied,  <  The  description  of  God  is  this,  that  three  days  hence  He 
will  destroy  yon  by  means  of  a  horse,  sixteen  kM  from  this,  and  He  will  place  J&m 
Sanjar  on  yonr  seat'    The  third  day  after  this  the  J&m  went  to  hunt,  not  bearing  in 
mind  what  the  fakir  had  said.    By  chance  he  galloped  his  horse,  when  he  fell,  and 
his  foot  remaining  in  the  stirrup,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  kos  from  Thatta,  his  life 
was  giyen  to  God."] 
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Jam  Banjar, 

Zkxoi  Sanjar  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  many  persons  being 
fascinated  by  his  beauty,  served  him  without  stipend.  It  is  related 
Uiat  before  he  came  to  the  throne  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  an 
excellent  dartoesh  One  night  Sanjar  went  to  visit  the  darwesk, 
and  after  the  usual  greeting  told  him  that  he  wished  to  become  ruler 
of  Thatta,  even  if  it  were  for  only  eight  days.  The  dartBetih 
replied,  "  Thou  shalt  be  king  for  eight  years."  When  Jdm  Kiif  Dan 
died,  the  nobles  agreied  in  raising  Jam  Sanjar  to  the  throne,  and 
in  delivering  over  to  him  the  reins  of  government.  Through  the 
prayers  of  the  darweah  he  thus  became  king  without  any  strife  or 
opposition,  and  the  people  on  every  side  submitted  to  his  authority 
with  willing  obedience.  In  his  reign  Sind  rose  to  a  greater  pitch  of 
prosperity  and  splendour  than  it  had  ever  attained  before,  and  the 
soldiers  and  the  people  Hved  in  great  comfort  and  satisfaction.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  learned  and  pious  men  and  of  darweshes* 
Every  Friday  he  dispensed  large  sums  in  charity  among  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  settled  pensions  and  stipends  upon  meritorious 
persons.  It  is  related  that  before  his  time  the  rulers  of  Sind  used  to 
pay  their  judicial  officers  badly.  When  Sanjar  became  ruler,  there 
was  a  kdzi  in  Bhakkar,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  by  a 
former  king,  upon  an  insufficient  salary.  Finding  himself  under- 
paid, he  used  to  exact  something  from  the  suitors  in  his  courts. 
When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Jam  Sanjar  he  summoned  the  hdzi  to 
his  presence,  and  told  him  that  he  had  heard  of  his  taking  money  by 
force,  both  from  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  He  acknowledged  it, 
and  said  he  should  like  to  get  something  from  the  witnesses  also, 
but  that  they  always  went  away  before  he  had  an  opportunity. 
The  Jam  could  not  help  smiling  at  this,  so  the  Jcdzi  went  on  to  say 
that  he  sat  all  day  in  his  court  while  his  children  at  home  went 
without  breakfast  and  supper.  The  J^bn  made  the  kdzi  some  hand- 
some presents,  and  settled  a  suitable  stipend  upon  him.  He  further 
directed  that  proper  salaries  should  be  appointed  for  all  officers 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  Tnn-infaun 
themselves  in  comfort.  When  he  had  reigned  eight  years  he 
departed  £rom  this  world  of  trouble. 
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Jam  NizdmU'd  din,  aho  called  Jam  Nanda. 

Ima-d  din  snoceeded  Jdm  Sanjar  on  the  25tli  Babfu-1  awwal, 
year  866  (December,  1461  a.d.).  All  men — the  learned  and 
od,  the  soldiers  and  the  peasants — agreed  in  his  elevation,  so 
9  raised  firmly  the  standard  of  sovereignty.  It  is  recorded 
the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  a  student,  and  spent  much  of 
ae  in  colleges  and  monasteries.  He  was  modest  and  gentle, 
id  many  excellent  and  pleasing  qualities.  His  Ufe  was  pure 
iligious  to  a  high  degree.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
rtues.    In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  proceeded  with  a 

0  Bhakkar  and  staid  there  for  a  year  engaged  in  suppressing 
;hway  robbers.  He  stored  the  fort  of  Bhakkar  with  all  kinds 
(visions,  and  appointed  as  governor  one  of  his  dependants, 
d  by  name,  who  had  served  him  while  at  collie.  The 
rs  were  so  well  secured  that  travellers  could  pass  along  the 
in  perfect  safety.  Having  satisfied  himself  in  respect  of 
ar,  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  returned  to  Thatta.    There  he 

1  supreme  for  forty-eight  years,  and  during  this  period,  learned 
id  pious  men  and /a;&lr«  passed  a  happy  time,  and  the  soldiery 
e  peasantry  were  in  easy  circumstances.  Jim  Nizamu-d  d(n 
temporary  with  Sultan  Husain  Langdh,  the  ruler  of  Multan. 
vere  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  were  in  the  constant 
>f  sending  presents  to  each  other.  Jdm  Niz^u-d  din  used 
\,  his  stables  every  week,  and  used  to  stroke  the  heads  of  his 

and  say  to  them,  ''My  dear  and  happy  steeds,  I  have  no 
to  ride  you,  for  within  my  four  boimdaries  all  the  rulers  are 
mdns — do  you  also  pray  that  I  may  not  go  out  against  any 
thout  a  lawful  cause,  and  that  no  one  may  come  up  against 
rt;  the  blood  of  innocent  Musulmdns  should  be  spilled,  and 
lid  Stan's  abashed  in  the  presence  of  God."  In  his  days 
nan  discipline  was  widely  spread.  Large  congregations  used 
mble  in  the  mosques,  for  small  and  great  used  to  resort  thither 
their  prayers,  and  were  not  satisfied  with  saying  them  in 
t.  If  a  person  omitted  to  attend  a  service,  he  was  very  sorry 
fterwards,  and  would  occupy  himself  two  or  three  days  in 

for  forgiveness.    Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  J&n 
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Nizimn-d  din,  the  army  of  Shdh  Beg  came  from  Kandahar  and 
attacked  the  Tillages  of  Lakrf,  Chanduka  and  Sindfcha.  The  J&dq 
sent  a  large  force  to  repel  this  attack  of  the  Mogfaals,  and  it  advanced 
as  Hear  as  Dara-kaiib,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jalugar.  A 
battle  ensued  in  which  the  brother  of  Sh&h  Beg  was  shdn,  and 
his  army  defeated.  The  remnant  fled  towards  Eandah^,  and  no 
farther  attack  was  made  upon  Sind  during  the  life  of  Nizamu-d  din. 
The  J^  spent  much  of  his  time  in  discoursing  and  arguing  upon 
matters  of  science  with  the  learned  men  of  the  day.  Maulibii 
Jal^u-d  dfn  Muhammad  Dfw^  formed  the  project  of  leaving  Shirdz 
and  going  to  Sind ;  so  he  sent  Shamshu-d  din  and  Mir  Mu'ln,  two 
of  his  disciples,  to  Thatta,  in  order  to  get  permission  for  taking  up 
his  residence  there.  The  Jam  accordingly  allotted  some  suitable 
houses,  and  provided  the  means  for  his  maintenance;  he  further 
supplied  the  messengers  with  money  to  pay  the  expences  of  the 
journey,  but  the  Mauldn^  died  before  they  returned.  Mir  Shamshn-d 
din  and  Mir  Mu'in  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  attention  they 
had  received,  that  they  came  back  to  Thatta  and  settled  there. 
Some  time  after  this  Jam  Ni'z4mu-d  din  died,  and  after  his  death 
all  the  affairs  of  Sind  fell  into  disorder. 

Jam  Flroz. 

Upon  the  death  of  Nizdmu-d  din,  his  son  J^  Firoz  was  of  tender 
age.  So  Jam  SaMhu-d  din,  one  of  the  late  J&tn's  relatives  and  the 
son  of  Jdm  Sanjar's  daughter,  advanced  pretensi(ms  to  the  crown ; 
but  Darya  Ehdn  and  Sarang  Eh^,  the  confidential  slaves  of 
Niz^u-d  din  who  were  high  in  dignity  and  power,  refused  to  sup- 
port him,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  hecid  men  of  Thatta 
tiiey  placed  Jam  Firoz  on  the  throne  in  succession  to  his  father. 
8alahu-d  din  finding  that  he  could  only  succeed  by  fighting,  lost 
heart,  and  went  to  Quzerdt  to  lay  his  case  before  Sult^  Muzaf&r. 
The  Sultdn  had  married  a  daughter  of  Saldhu-d  din's  uncle,  and  was 
consequently  well  inclined  towards  him.  Jdm  Firoz  gave  way  to 
the  impulses  of  youth,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  harem,  but  went  out  from  time  to 
time  accompanied  by  slaves  and  jesters,  who  practised  all  sorts  of 
tricks  and  buffoonery.    The  people  of  the  Samma  tribe,  and  the 
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associates  of  the  J&ax  treated  the  people  of  the  city  with  violence, 
and  when  Dazyft  Kh^  forbade  them  they  treated  him  with  acorn. 
The  Ehin,  therefore,  retired  to  hia  jagir  in  the  Tillage  of  Kdhin. 
In  those  days  Makhdum  'Abdn-PAzCz  Abhari  and  his  two  sons, 
V^Anl^tiA  AaOn-d  din  and  Mauland  Muhammad,  all  of  them  learned 
men,  oame  to  that  yiUage  of  Efliin  and  spent  some  years  there 
teaching  and  diffusing  knowledge.  The  cause  of  their  coming  from 
Hir^  was  the  rebellion  of  Shah  Isma'fl  in  the  year  918  a.h.  (1512 
▲•Ik).  The  above-named  Maul4nd  was  well  read  in  all  the  sciences, 
and  he  had  excellent  books  upon  every  branch  of  learning.  He 
compiled  a  commentary  on  the  Mishkdt  (traditions)  but  did  not 
complete  il  Some  portions  are  still  extant  in  the  library  of  Masud' 
and  passages  are  commonly  written  as  marginal  notes  in  books.  He 
died  in  this  village  of  Edhdn,  and  his  tomb  there  is  still  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  J&n  Ffroz  continued  to  give  himself  up  to  pleasure  and 
dissipation,  and  the  nobles  being  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  J&n  Saldhu-d  dfn  to  inform  him  how  matters  stood ; 
that  Flroz  was  generally  drunk ;  that  Daiy d  Eh^,  the  great  sup- 
porter of  the  government,  had  retired  to  Kdhin,  and  that  the  moment 
was  opportune  for  his  returning  immediately.  SaMhu-d  din  showed 
the  letter  of  the  men  of  Thatta  to  Sultdn  Muzafiar,  and  he  sent  him 
off  with  an  army  to  that  place.  Making  forced  marches  he  soon 
arrived  there,  and  crossing  the  river  entered  the  city.  Jim  Firoz's 
followers  were  dismayed,  and  led  him  out  of  the  diy  on  the  other 
side.  Saldhu-d  din  then  ascended  the  throne.  He  fined  and 
punished  the  associates  of  Jam  Ffroz,  and  demanded  their  wealth. 
The  mother  of  J&m  Firoz'  took  him  to  Dary&  Ehdu,  at  KShin, 
where  he  asked  forgiveness  for  his  errors ;  and  the  Eh^  remember- 
ing only  old  obligations,  began  to  collect  forces,  and  when  the  armies 
of  Bhakkar  and  Siwist^  were  assembled,  they  met  under  the 
banners  of  J4m  Firoz.  The  Buluchfs  and  other  tribes  also  mustered. 
Daryd  Ehan  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  these  forces,  and  marched 
against  Saldhu-d  din.  This  prince  wished  to  go  out  himself  to  the 
sanguinary  meeting,  but  his  wcui(r  Hdji  deemed  it  advisable  that  the 

'  [MS.  B,  and  Malef  a  tranBlation  agree  that  the  J&m  was  taken  by  his  mother. 
HS.  A,  howerer,  says  that  he  took  his  mother  to  Dar7&  Kh&n.] 
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J4m  should  stay  in  the  dty  while  he  led  the  war-elephants  against 
the  enemy ;  so  the  Jdm  stayed  at  home  and  the  loozir  went  to  the 
fray.  When  the'  armies  met,  the  fire  of  battle  raged  furiously^  and 
many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  but  at  length  the  troops  of  DaryS 
Eh^  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  H^jf  wazfr  then  sat  down 
to  write  a  despatch  to  Sal&hu-d  dfn  informing  him  that  victory  had 
favoured  his  colours,  and  that  he  might  deem  himself  secure.  Night 
came  on  and  the  wazir  was  unable  to  pursue  the  routed  army,  so  it 
happened  that  his  messenger  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  of  Jhxji 
KMn's  men.  As  soon  as  Darya  Eh^  had  read  the  letter  he  destroyed 
it,  and  substituted  another  in  the  name  of  H^i  wazir,  to  this  effect : 
— "  Tour  army  has  been  defeated,  and  the  enemy  is  overpowering ; 
you  must  leave  Thatta  with  your  family,  and  make  no  delay, — ^we 
will  meet  again  in  the  village  of  Chachgdn."  As  soon  as  this  letter 
arrived,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  Eamz^n,  SaMhu-d  dfn  departed 
without  breaking  his  fast,  and  crossed  the  river.  Defeat  had  indeed 
reached  him.  He  had  reigned  eight  months.  When  he  met  his 
tocuiir,  the  latter  reproached  him  for  running  away,  and  asked  him 
why  he  had  come  there.  The  false  despatch  was  then  produced, 
upon  which  the  Hdji  exclaimed  that  he  had  not  written  it.  At 
length  they  discovered  that  it  was  the  crafty  work  of  Daryd  "KMn, 
and  were  sorely  annoyed, — but  when  a  matter  is  completed  repentance 
is  useless.  Daryd  Ehdn  pursued  them  some  stages.  He  then 
brought  back  Jam  Firoz  and  entered  Thatta  on  the  day  of  the  '  Jitt-I 
Jitr  (at  the  dose  of  the  Bamz&n)  and  going  to  the  ^idgdh  they  offered 
up  their  prayers.  After  this,  Jdm  Firoz  reigned  securely  for  some 
years,  until  the  end  of  the  year  916^  a.h.  (1511  a.d.),  when  Shah 
Beg  Arghun  invaded  Sind. 

The  battles  which  followed  are  described  in  their  proper  places. 
I  have  never  met  with  any  written  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Sumras  and  Sammas,  so  I  have  composed  this  summary.  If  any 
one  is  better  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he  should  make  additions 
to  this. 

1  [So  in  both  MSS.,  but  Malet's  translation  bas  "  926"  (1520  ▲.b.).  which  is 
correct.] 
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Book  m. 

The  Wonders  of  Siid. 


he  fort  of  Sfwf,  which  is  situated  on  a  small  hill,  is  built  of 
.d  stones,  of  a  kind  which  is  found  wherever  the  earth  is  dug  in 
neighbourhood. 

L  Kor-zam(n  and  Chhatur,  which  are  districts  of  Sfwi,  cotton 
ts  grow  as  large  as  trees,  insomuch  that  men  pick  the  cotton 
nted.  On  each  cotton  plant  there  are  one  or  two  hundred  snakes, 
span  long,  so  that  men  are  obliged  to  brush  them  off  with  sticks 
drive  them  away  before  they  can  pluck  the  boles.  If  any  one 
tten  by  a  snake,  they  immediately  open  the  wound  with  a  razor 
suck  out  the  poison,  otherwise  death  would  supervene, 
he  little  river  which  runs  by  Siwi  rises  apparently  from  a 
hureous  source,  and  any  one  who  drinks  the  water  of  it  falls 
Many  men  have  died  from  that  cause,  but  it  does  not  affect 
inhabitants  who  are  accustomed  to  it  Notwithstanding  that 
garrison  was  changed  every  year  by  Sult^  Mahmud,  most  of 
soldiers  died  from  its  bad  effects,  and  only  a  few  escaped.  In 
time  of  Akbar,  a  flood  came  and  purged  the  sources  of  the  river 
L  the  sulphur,  since  which  time  the  sickness  has  been  less. 
I  river  runs  fifty  koa  beyond  Siwf,  collecting  at  Sarw^,  where 
used  in  irrigation,  and  the  water  which  is  not  expended  for  that 
)ose  flows  into  the  lake  of  Manchhur,  which  is  near  Sfwist^. 
n  that  lake  also  there  are  many  snakes^  very  long  and  thin,  the 
J  of  which  few  survive.  The  men  in  that  neighbourhood  wear 
drawers  to  protect  themselves  against  their  bites.  I  myself, 
n  I  was  there  looking  at  the  men  irrigating  their  fields,  saw 
ral  at  eveiy  step  my  horse  took.  As  it  was  hot,  I  wished  to 
Lount  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  but  for  fear  of  the  snakes,  I  was 
pelled  to  do  so  at  a  distance  on  the  plain  beyond. 
I  the  plain  of  Sivri  there  were  formerly  many  forts  and  much 
Lvation,  but  all  is  now  waste;  the  hot  wind  (simoom)  blowa 

1  [«  Mdr,**    The  description  seems  perhaps  more  applicable  to  heehes,'] 
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there.  Between  Siw{,  Dehra,  and  Kasmiir,^  there  is  a  tract  of  land 
called  B^orgdn,  which  breeds  horses  not  inferior  to  those  of  'Irik. 
The  young  colts  are  made  to  walk  upon  gravel  for  a  year,  by  which 
their  hoofs  become  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
shoe  them,  for  they  can  go  unshod  even  amongst  the  hills. 

At  Chhatur  there  is  a  tribe  called  Eaharf,  so  called  from  the  tree 
named  Kahar,  on  which  one  of  their  ancestors  mounted,  and  when 
struck  with  a  whip,  it  moved  on  like  a  horse. 

Near  Qanjdva,  which  is  a  district  of  Sfwf,  water  springs  from  a 
hill,  and  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.  Fishes  are  found  in  it 
Amongst  the  hills  of  Gkmjava  there  is  a  loffcy  one  from  which  hangs 
an  iron  cage,  in  which  they  say  there  is  something  plaoed,  but  it 
cannot  be  got  at.  If  any  one  descends  to  it  from  above,  by  a  rope, 
it  moves  away,  and  if  they  attempt  to  reach  it  from  beneath,  the 
summit  rises  to  the  stars,  and  the  earth  recedes. 

The  hills  of  Situr  and  the  river  Xbkashfda  run  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle from  Siwf  to  Gbnjava.*  Between  these  places  there  is  a  waste, 
through  which  the  road  to  Kandah&r  runs.  Its  length  from  the 
river  to  Sfwf  is  a  hundred  ko8,  and  its  breadth  sixty.  In  summer 
the  hot  wind  blows  over  this  track  for  four  months. 

The  Wonder  g  ofKandahdr. 


At  the  hill  called  Sibuda'  the  rock  was  scarped,  and  a  lofty  arched 
recess  called  Peshtdk  was  cut  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Bdbar. 
Eighty  stone-masons  were  employed  nine  years  in  its  completion. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  pleasant  place,  overlooking  the  waters  of  the 
Arghand,  gardens  and  cultivated  fields.  In  spring  many  people 
resort  there,  but  it  is  dif&cnlt  to  reach  on  account  of  its  steep  ascent 
Within  this  recess  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Babar  Badsh^,  and  of 
his  trusty  adherents,  MIrzd  Eamrdn,  Mfrzd  'Askarf,  and  Mfrza 
HindaL  As  his  majesty  Humayun  had  never  visited  the  spot,  his 
name  was  not  included  in  that  inscription.     Of  all  his  dominions 

I  [This  name  is  so  written  by  Malet  One  MS.  writes  it  <<  MasttSr,"  the  other  is 
illegible.] 

s  [The  MSS.  differ  here  imd  the  meaning  is  somewhat  doubtful] 

s  [Sp  in  MS.  A.    The  other  MS,  has  </  Samdr,"  and  Malet  ^*  SfpCiza."] 
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andali&r  was  tlie  only  place  mentioned.*  When  I  visited  the  spot 
came  into  my  head  that  I  would  inscribe  his  name  there,  as  well 

that  of  his  august  son  (Akbar)  with  their  thousands  of  tributary 
des  and  kingdoms,  like  E^andah^  and  Edbul.  I  therefore  sent  for 
me  stone-cutters  and  engravers  from  Bhakkar,  and  had  the  names 
'  these  kings  engraved,  with  those  of  their  dependent  cities  and  pro- 
nces,  from  Bengal  to  Bandar  Ldhari,  from  E^bul  and  Ghazni  to 
be  Dekhin,  without  any  omission.  It  took  nearly  four  years  to  com- 
iete  this  work,  which  indeed  excited  great  admiration.  Below 
le  hills  there  is  a  cavern  not  flEir  off.  It  was  from  the  other 
dremity  of  this,  that  Bdbd  Hasan  Abd^  brought  out  the  golden 
rick.     The  distance  between  these  two  ends  is  seven  or  eight  kos. 

On  the  same  hill  near  Kandahar,  mukhltBa  is  found,  which  is  an 
itidote  against  snake  bites  and  other  poisons,  and  it  is  found  no- 
iiere  else  in  that  country.    On  that  lull  also  there  is  a  fire  temple 

I  a  very  ancient  date.  It  is  built  of  unbumt  bricks,  each  two 
aids  long  and  broad,  and  one  span  thick.  The  temple  exists  to 
lis  day,  and  has  sustained  no  injury. 

In  Kandahir  there  used  to  be  plague'  and  sickness  eveiy  year, 

II  Shah  Tahmdsp  directed  Sult^  Husain  MSrz^,  governor  of  that 
rovince,  to  plant  canes  on  the  stream  which  flows  near  the  town, 
ad  the  water  of  which  the  people  use  for  drinking.  Since  that,  the 
Lckness  has  abated,  but  even  now  in  some  seasons  plague  and  disease 
leak  out  with  great  intensity  ;  blood  being  passed  from  the  belly, 
ostrils,  ears,  and  mouth.  When  I  went  there,  in  the  reign  of  his 
ite  majesty,  Akbar,  to  render  assistance,  it  was  at  its  height,  and 
1  the  year  1007  h.  (1598  a.d.)  nearly  two  hundred  soldiers  died  of 
lis  disease. 

With  the  Hazdra  tribes  near  Eandah^,  it  is  not  the  practice  to 
rear  coloured  clothes  such  as  white,  red  and  black,  o  o  o  o 
lor  is  there  any  trade  in  clothes  and  shoes  of  this  kind.  Among 
he  saints  buried  near  Eandah^  may  be  mentioned  o  o  o  o 
3aba  Hasan  Abddl,  a  descendant  of  the  Saiyids  of  Sabzawar.  After  a 
>ilgrimage  to  the  holy  cities,  he  accompanied  Mirzd  Sh^  Eukh,  son 

*  [A  negatiTe  seems  to  be  required  here.    If  supplied,  the  sentence  will  read, 
■<  Kandah&r  was  not  eren  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  his  dominions."] 
'  [**  fFabd" ;  also  used  to  designate  Cholera.] 
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of  Sahib-Kir&i  (Tfmur)  to  Hindiisiin.  On  his  return  he  spent  some 
years  in  Lai^gar  Kandahar,  and  died  there.  His  tomb  is  on  an 
elevated  spot  surromided  by  Tillages,  and  overlooking  the  Arghand£b, 
and  to  it,  as  to  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  men  and  women,  little  and 
big,  low  and  high-bom,  resort  on  Fridays  in  great  crowds,  so  that 
the  city  is  sometimes  empty.  It  is  certainly  a  charming  retreat, 
and  travellers  say  they  have  seen  few  spots  to  compare  with  it 

Book.  IV. 

Account  of  the  country  of  Bind  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  after  the  death  of  Sultdn  Mahmud 
Khan. 

1  have  before  related  how  Kfsu  Kh^  came  to  Bhakkar  on  the 
12th  Jumdda-l  awwal  982  HijH  (August  1574)  bringing  with  him 
an  imperial  farmdn,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  divide  Bhakkar 
equally  between  Muhib  'All  Khin  and  Miy  dhid  Ehiui,  and  then  to 
proceed  to  Thatta  and  make  Muhammad  Bdki  Tarkh^  prisoner. 

At  that  time  Migdhid  Khan  was  in  the  country  of  Oanjdva,  but 
when  he  heard  of  Eisd  Ehin's  arrival  at  Bhakkar,  he  hastened  to 
meet  him  there.  But  before  he  arrived  Efsu  Eh^  sought  to  dear 
out  the  fort  of  Sakhar.^  Mujdhid  Eh&n's  men  procrastinated,  but 
Efsu  Ehdn  disapproving  of  this,  sent  off  a  force  to  Sakhar.  Wakfl 
Eh^  who  was  the  representative  of  Muj^d  ELhdn,  fought  upon 
the  wall  which  Mujdhid  ELhdn  had  built  round  Sakhar,  and  several 
persons  on  both  sides  were  killed,  and  more  were  wounded.  Three 
days  after  the  fight,  Mujahid  Eh&n  arrived  and  took  away  his  men 
to  Loharf.  Sakhar  then  reverted  entirely  into  the  power  of  Efsu 
Ehdn,  but  towards  Loharf  the  pargana  of  Bhakkar  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Muhib  'Ali  Ehdn  and  Mujahid  Ehan.'  The  men  who 
had  assembled  (to  support  them)  were  broken-hearted.  At  this 
juncture,  some  of  the  Arghun  people  deserted  them  and  came  to 
Bhakkar,  where  Efsu  EhAn  had  them  put  to  death  upon  the  malevo- 
lent suggestion  of  Shah  Bab^  son  of  Jan  Bdba  Turkhan.    Efsu 

1  [MS.  K  says  "  Bhakkar."] 

*  [So  according  to  MS.  A, ;  a  whole  line  is  omitted  from  B,  by  mistake  of  the 
copyist    Halet  says  **  Mnhib  'Ali  and  Muj&hid  Kh&n  held  Rori  and  Tifgar.'*] 
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was  a  aevere  harsh-tempered  man,  and  one  day  Barj(  Tawajf 
baying  been  guilty  of  some  fault,  he  had  irons  placed  upon  his  feet 
in  the  presence  of  his  court 

Two  months  afterwards,  Muj^d  Kh^'went  up  against  Thatla, 
leaving  Muhib  'Al{  Ehto  in  charge  of  their  families.     He  halted  for 
a  few  days  at  the  town  of  Banfpibr  in  order  to  outfit  his  force.    Eis6 
Khan,  at  the  instigation  of  the  men  of  Bhaikkar,  sent  an  army  against 
LohaH.    On  Friday,  the  2nd  of  Bam2&n  982  a.h.  (December  1574), 
having  divided  his  army  into  two  parts  he  crossed  over  the  river. 
One  division  he  directed  by  way  of  the  gardens  of  the  city  towards 
Loharfy  and  the  other  he  embarked  in  ghrdhs  and  boats  and  sent 
them  firing  and  fighting  towards  the  shrine  of  Ehwdja  Ehizr.  Muhib 
'All  EJuui's  men  mounted  and  went  towards  the  Hd-gah,     Kisu 
ELhibi's  followers  arrived  in  their  ghrdhs  and  set  fire  to  Mujahid 
Eh&a^B  boats,  and  when  the  flames  rose  high,  the  horsemen  fell 
back  and  went  towards  their  homes.    At  this  time  Efsu  Ehdn's 
horsemen  came  up  and  threw  rockets'  into  the  city  and  set  it  on  fire 
in  several  places.    Muhib  'All  Ehdn  then  mounted  his  horse  and 
fled.     The  men'of  Bhakkar  now  entered  the  city  and  pillaged  until 
evening,  capturing  the  standard  and  kettle  drum  of  Muhib  'Alf  Ehan 
which  they  bore  off  with  them  to  the  fort.     When  the  intelligence 
reached  Mujahid  'Alf  Ehan  he  returned  by  forced  marches  to  Lohari, 
but  he  was  greatly  dispirited,  and  in  consideration  of  the  royal 
power  he  refrained  from  molesting  E(su  Ehdn.*    The  latter  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  fort  of  Bhakkar  and  practiced  great  injustice- 
When  the  Emperor  Akbar  became  acquainted  with  these  facts  he 
placed  the  country  under  the  charge  of  Tarsun  Ehdn,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Muharram  983  a.h.  (April  1575)  Muhammad  T^ir 
Khan,   son  of  Sh^  Muhammad  Saifu-1  Mulk,  and  Muhammad 
Kasim  Ehin  and  Mirza  Muhammad  Sultdn  arrived  at  the  town 
of  Loharf,  and  sent  to  Eisu  Ehdn  a  copy  of  the  farmdn  con- 
ferring the  jdgir  of  Bhakkar  (on  Tarsun  Ehdn).     Efsu  Ehdn  was 
at  first  inclined  to  resist  and  to  set  these  men  at  defiance,   but 
when  the  matter  came  to  be  talked  over,  he  went  to  the  chief  of  the 

1  [Bukkahde  dtith.] 

'  [The  MSS.  differ  slightly  here,  and  the  text  is  not  dear,  but  the  meaning  appears 
to  be  as  rendered.1 
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saiytds,  who  sent  some  priests  and  a  party  of  men  to  the  ^uree 
sarddrs  to  give  them  counseL  The  sarddn  detained  them  all,  and 
desired  them  to  write  a  true  statement  of  afiEJedrs  and  send  it  to 
the  Emperor.  The  priests  begged  to  be  excused,  but  said  they 
would  write  if  both  parties  were  present.  The  aarddrs  replied  that 
Eisu  Eh^'s  agents  were  present,  and  that  if  the  priests  would 
write  the  truth  in  their  presence,  no  further  tronble  would  be  given 
them.  The  priests  then  entered  upon  the  business.  Afi  soon  as 
Eisd  Ehdn  heard  this  he  was  alarmed,  for  he  saw  that  matters  were 
going  wrong,  and  that  the  forthcoming  memorial  would  be  minont 
to  him.  He  therefore  sent  to  say  that  he  would  give  up  the  fort, 
and  that  they  need  not  write.  The  Ehdns  sent  word  back  that  the 
memorial  was  written,  and  that  they  would  keep  it  ready.  If  he 
did  not  surrender  the  fort  the  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Emperor 
— so  Eisu  Eh^  having  no  other  remedy,  conducted  the  EJidns  into 
the  fort. 

An  order  had  been  issued  by  the  Emperor  that  Eis^  Eh^  in 
concert  with  the  brethren  of  Tarsun  Muhammad  Ehdn,  the  sotytdi, 
and  the  chief  men,  should  make  enquiiy  about  the  treasure,  houses, 
and  efifects  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Eh4n,  and  send  a  detailed  account 
thereof  to  the  Court,  In  obedience  to  the  Boyal  orders,  the  people 
of  Sultdn  Mahmud's  harem  were  sent  to  the  presence,  and  his  chief 
wife,  sister  of  Jahin  Ehdn,  was  sent  to  Lahore.  At  the  same  time, 
Ehwajd  Sardi,  Kai  Singh  Darbdri,  and  Banwdll  Das  Navisinda 
arrived  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  af^Eiirs  of  the  treasure  and 
of  the  people  of  the  harem  of  Sultdn  Mahmud^  Having  afterwards 
looked  into  the  matter  of  the  treasure  at  Lohari,  they  proposed  to 
return  by  way  of  Nagor  in  the  beginning  of  Eajab  of  the  year  above- 
named. 

When  Tarsun  Muhammad  Eh4n  received  permission  to  depart 
from  the  Court,  some  of  the  nobles  objected  that  it  was  impolitic  to 
place  the  children  of  Saifu-1  Mulk  on  the  borders  of  the  country,  bo 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Agra  and  a  change  was  made  in 
respect  of  Bhakkar,  for  Banwdli  Das  was  sent  there  to  take  charge 
of  the  revenues  and  general  affairs.  Afterwards,  for  better  security, 
Mir  Saiyid  Muhammad  was  dignified  with  the  office  of  Mir-i  *adl 
(Chief  Justice),  with  a  mansah  of  1000,  and  appointed  governor  of 
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kkar.  On  the  11th  of  Ramz^  of  the  year  aboye-mentioned, 
aniTed  at  Bhakkar,  and  the  miniBtera  of  religion  and  the 
(f  men  waited  upon  him  to  show  due  honour  and  respect.  He 
i  gave  50,000  higkas  of  land  to  the  aaiyidSf  learned  men  and 
OB  in  portions  suited  to  the  position  of  eaoh  one.  The  ministers 
Bligion  enjoyed  a  happy  time  during  his  administration.  In 
early  part  of  his  rule  he  sent  a  foroe  against  the  Mankfnjas 
he  district  of  Qigri  who  were  rebellious,  and  had  opposed  his 
era.  He  acted  oppressively  towards  the  ryots  in  revenue 
terSy  for  he  fixed  by  measurement  a  payment  of  five  mans  per 
a  upon  all  lands  alike,  and  the  revenue  officers,  whom  he  ap- 
ited,  dealt  harshly  with  the  cultivators.  The  troops  of  the 
-f  'adl  arrived  at  a  small  fort  between  QambaE  and  Bajr&n.  The 
iklnjaa  showing  no  respect,  shot  arrows  at  them,  and  several 
le  soldiers  were  killed.  There  was  a  well  in  the  fort  into  which 
graoelesB  wretches  threw  the  bodies  both  of  Musulmans  and 
lels,  and.  filled  it  up  with  earth.  The  Jlflr-t  'ocB  was  enraged  at 
,  and  sent  for  reinforcements  from  Siwf,  to  take  yengeance. 
or  a  abort  opposition,  the  Mankinjas  left  their  home  and  took 
ight  Saiyid  Abd-1  Fazl,  the  Mk-i  'adPs  son,  who  commanded 
troops,  pursued  them  for  some  distance,  and  then  returned  to 
kkar.  Some  time  after  this  the  Mir-i  'adl  fell  ill,  he  lost  much 
id  and  his  weakness  increased  till  he  died  on  the  8th  of  Sh'abdn, 
A.H.  (October  1676). 

iter  his  death,  the  Emperor  appointed  his  son,  Abii-1  Fazl,  to 
eed  him  in  the  government  of  Bhakkar.  In  the  following  year 
i-l  Fazl  seized  and  confined  the  head  men  of  G^^igri,  and  after- 
is  caused  two  or  three  of  them  to  be  trampled  to  death  by 
bants.  On  the  9th  of  Z(*.l  hijja  986  a.h.  (Feb.  1678)  I'timdd 
n,  an  eunuch,  and  one  of  the  emperor's  trusty  servants,  came  as 
)mor  to  Bhakkar.  He  was  a  man  of  passionate  temper  and  did 
deal  kindly  with  the  soldiers,  peasants,  or  nobles.  Some  of  the 
Lsters  of  religion  were  troubled  by  his  conduct,  and  resolved  to 
y  their  complaints  to  the  Emperor.  The  governor  thereupon 
.  a  person  to  them  with  excuses,  but  they  would  not  be  satisfied, 
resolutely  determined  to  proceed.  When  they  reached  the 
d  presence  they  stated  their  grievances  against  that  cruel  man. 
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The  Emperor  replied  that  if  he  had  oppressed  the  people  in  the  way 
represented,  he  would  be  killed.  And  it  turned  out  exactly  as  the 
royal  tongue  predicted^  after  this  manner.  He  was  an  habitaal 
jester  and  sooffer,  and  would  utter  vile  and  filthy  expressions  befoze 
good  men ;  he  also  dealt  niggardly  with  the  troops ;  so  on  the  lOth 
Babf'u-1  awwal  986  a.h.  (May,  1578)  a  party  of  soldiers  conspired 
and  slew  him  in  his  hall  of  audience. 

After  the  death  of  I'timid  Ehin  the  Emperor  granted  the  oountiy 
of  Bhakkar  in  jd^r  to  Fath  Kh^  Bahadur,  Baja  Parmiuiand  and 
Bdja  Todar  Mai.'  In  the  month  of  Bajab  of  the  same  year,  the 
Kh^  and  the  other  two  grantees  came  to  Bhakkar  and  took  posses- 
sion of  their  respective  portions.  Two  years  afterwards  Parm^nand 
proceeded  to  the  Court  in  obedience  to  orders.  The  D^jaa  afie^ 
wards  quarrelled  with  his  brother  MiLdhu  Dds,  and  assembled  in  the 
town  of  Alor  with  hostile  intent  Two  or  three  fights  followed,  and 
men  were  slain  on  both  sides.  At  length  some  turbulent  fellows 
joined  in  the  attack,  so  Fath  Khan  sent  his  own  men  to  put  them 
down.  The  insurgents  were  then  beaten  and  dispersed.  Fath 
ELhan  then  went  to  Court,  where  he  was  received  with  great  favour. 
His  manMb  was  increased,  and  thejaj^  of  Parm^nand  was  assigned 
to  him.  Fath  Ehin  was  a  simple-minded  man,  fond  of  money,  who 
paid  his  thanks  with  his  tongue,  but  he  dealt  kindly  with  the  people 
and  provided  for  their  subsistence.  He  had  a  vahU  named  Shahab 
Kh^,  a  zaminddr  of  Samana,  an  inexperienced  man,  who  knew 
nothing  of  business.  At  the  instigation  of  one  Farfd  he  attacked  the 
people  of  Ktiin.  Nahar,  and  led  a  force  against  the  fort  of  Kin-kot, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  Ibrdhim  Ndhar.  A  great  battle  followed, 
in  which  Fath  Khan's  fine  men  were  slain.  Shahab  Khdn  also  fell 
with  all  his  brothers.  When  intelligence  of  this  reached  the 
Emperor,  he  instantly  resumed  Fath  Khan's  jdgir  and  assigned  it 
to  Nawwab  Muhammad  S^idik  KMn  together  with  the  duty  of 
capturing  Thatta.  He  arrived  at  Bhakkar  on  Tuesday  the  12th 
Babfu-1  awwal  994  a.h.  (Feb.  1586).  The  priests  and  others  went 
out  to  meet  him,  and  he  received  them  all  with  honour  and  respect 
For  some  time  he  stayed  in  Bhakkar  setting  its  affairs  in  order,  but 
in  Zf-1  hijja  of  the  same  year,  he  marched  against  Siwistdn.     Beforo 

1  [MS.  B,  makes  no  mention  of  the  last,  and  speaks  of  **  the  two"  grantees.] 
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ig  on  this  expedition  he  fought  with  the  men  of  M(rz4  Jani 
,  many  of  whom  were  killed.  The  breeze  of  victoiy  thus 
in  to  blow  on  the  banners  of  Muhammad  Sddik.  He  then  pro- 
led  on  his  expedition.  Meanwhile  Subhdn  'AH  Aighun,  who 
in  command  of  the  enemy,  had  constmcted  a  fort  on  the  banks 
le  river,  and  had  famished  it  with  munitions  of  war.    He  had 

collected  many  ghrdbs  and  boats  there.  When  Mtdiammad 
k.  advanced,  the  Aighun  came  oat  in  his  ghrdba  and  gave  battle ; 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  alive,  and  many  of  his  men 
3  killed  and  wounded.  Twelve  ghrdbs  also  fell  into  the  hands 
16  victors.  Greatly  elated  with  these  victories  he  laid  siege  to 
istdn.  His  operations  occupied  some  time,  but  he  at  length  sunk 
rge  mine  which  carried  away  the  gate  in  front  of  the  fort.  In- 
ctions  had  been  given  that  no  man  was  to  enter  the  fort  without 
irs,  80  when  the  smoke  and  dust  cleared  off,  the  besieged  set  to 
k,  closing  up  the  breach,  and  maintaining  a  fire  from  their  cannons 
guns  {top  0  iufang).  The  party  on  the  top  of  the  gateway  which 
been  blown  into  the  air  fell  to  the  ground  uninjured.   M(rzd  Jdni 

had  now  advanced  with  a  force  as  far  as  Mihran,  which  is  six 
from  Sfwan.  In  consequence  of  this,  Muhammad  S4dik  raised 
si^e  and  went  to  oppose  his  progress.  When  he  came  opposite 
Lakki  hills,  the  ghrdbs  of  Mirzd  J^  opened  fire  upon  him. 
y  continued  fighting  for  several  days,  till  an  imperial  fdrmcm 
7ed  stating  that  Mirzd  Jdnf  Beg  had  sent  suitable  tribute  to  the 
rt,  and  had  made  humble  and  dutiful  submission.  Muhammad 
k  therefore  returned  to  Bhakkar,  and  after  a  short  interval  he 
ired  to  Court.  One  year  afterward  his  jdgkr  was  taken  from 
In  the  two  Icharif  harvests  that  passed  while  Muhammad 
k  held  Bhakkar,  locusts  attacked  the  crops  and  famine  ensued. 
ly  men  emigrated  in  various  directions.  The  Samfjas  and 
ichis  plundered  both  sides  of  the  river  and  left  nothing  standing, 
t  the  end  of  RabCu-s  sani,  996  a.h.  (Feb.  1588),  the  jdgir  of 
kkar  was  granted  to  Isma'il  Ehdn,  and  his  son  Rahmdn  Kuli  B^ 
e  to  the  place.  This  yoimg  nobleman  was  wise,  and  treated  the 
)le  with  great  kindness  and  consideration,  so  that  through  his 
tie  management  they  betook  themselves  once  more  to  cultivation, 
by  their  efforts  the  wasted  land  again  became  fruitful* 
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When  Isma'fl  Kulf  Eh&a  left  Moltasi  and  went  to  the  Oonrt,  the 
jdglr  was  taken  from  him  and  granted  to  Shiroya  Sult^  In  the 
beginning  of  Muharram  997  a.h«  (Nov.  1588),  he  came  to  Bhakkar. 
He  was  addicted  to  wine,  and  left  the  management  of  his  affidn  in 
the  hands  of  his  purchased  slaves.  Night  and  day  he  was  engaged 
in  riot  and  debaucheiy,  and  but  seldom  sat  in  public  courts  or 
allowed  any  one  to  have  access  to  him.  The  pensions  and  allow- 
ances to  the  fiekklrs  were  stopped.  At  one  period  Shaikh  SIngf 
received  chai^  of  the  revenue  and  State  business,  and  for  a  time  be 
visited  the  shops  and  took  possession  of  their  money  and  buainen.' 
He  sent  his  son  Muhammad  Husain  Beg  to  subdue  Sf  wi,  but  tite 
Afghans  assembled  and  fiercely  opposed  him.  His  advanced  guaid 
was  composed  of  Buluchfs'  who  fled  at  the  first  attack.  The  mm 
body  was  then  assaulted.  Many  were  slain  and  many  taken  pri- 
soners. The  rest  were  broken  and  put  to  flight,  but  the  weather 
was  hot,  and  large  numbers  died  of  thirst  in  the  mirage.  Those  who 
escaped  alive  were  a  long  time  before  they  recovered.  The  wails 
occasioned  by  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  Shiroya  at  length  ascended 
to  heaven,  from  whence  the  glad  tidings  of  his  removal  came  to  the 
people  of  Bhakkar.  They  escaped  from  his  malignity  and  once 
more  lived  in  peace,  for  Muhammad  Sddik  Khin  again  received  the 
jdgir. 

On  the  second  of  Babf'u-1  awwal  998  a.h.  (December,  1589) 
Mirzd  Muhammad  Zdhid,  son  of  Muhammad  Sadik,  came  to  Bhakkar. 
He  treated  the  people  with  kindness  and  poured  the  balm  of  justice 
upon  hearts  wounded  by  tyranny.  He  was  good-looking  and  good- 
natured,  and  he  associated  with  learned  and  excellent  men.  He 
restored  the  pensions  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  the  grants 
made  by  his  &ther,  and  put  a  stop  to  oppression.  Elhwdja  Muham- 
mad Ma'sum  was  Muhammad  Sadik's  vdkd  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  qualities,  and  competent  in  all  business.  The  people  were 
re-assured  and  went  about  their  cultivation  and  building.  But  a 
heavenly  visitation  fell  upon  the  spring  crop  of  that  year ;  notwith- 
standing the  care  of  the  government,  evil  days  ensued,  and  it  was 

^  [A  jioubtM  pa«age.    The  two  MSS.  do  not  apree.] 
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isible  to  collect  the  taxes.  A  scarcity  of  food  again  occurred, 
t  this  time  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  had  to  make  a  public  ex- 
).  When  the  Boyal  Court  was  removed  to  Lahore,  Mfrza  J&ai 
in  imitation  of  Mfrzd  Shih  Husain,  renounced  his  obedience, 
jretended  to  independence.  The  Kh^-i  Kh^niin  was  accord- 
sent  to  take  Thatta  and  bring  the  Buluchis  under  controL  He 
ed  the  place  in  the  month  of  Shaww^  of  the  year  aforesaid, 
ien  the  autumnal  and  Tcmal  harvests,  and  proceeded  to  set  all 
s  in  order.  At  that  time,  I,  the  author  of  this  history,  pro- 
d  from  Ahmadiibad  in  Guzerdt  to  the  Imperial  Court  By 
fortune  my  mother  had  sent  some  little  curiosities,  which  I 
nted  to  his  Majesty.  Thereupon  he  enquired  with  great  con- 
Qsion  how  many  years  I  had  been  absent  from  my  mother.  I 
)d  that  it  was  twenty  years.  He  was  graciously  pleased  to 
:  that  I  should  go  to  visit  my  mother,  and  afterwards  return  to 
nty.  He  further  ordered  the  grant  of  a  jdg(r  to  me.  There- 
Muhammad  Sadik  came  to  my  aid,  and  said  that  as  I  was 
;  to  Bhakkar,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  my  jdgir 
His  Majesty  said  that  Bhakkar  had  been  granted  in  jdgir  to 
awwdb  Ehdn-i  EMnan.  The  latter  was  present  at  the  time 
aid  that  if  His  Majesty  pleased  to  make  me  a  grant  in  Bhakkar 
ould  assign  it  over  to  me,  but  if  so  he  hoped  to  receive  an 
alent  elsewhere.  The  Royal  command  was  then  given  for  a 
in  Bhakkar,  and  the  officials  assigned  to  me  the  parganas  of 
ela,  Gdgri  and  Chanduka.  After  this  was  arranged.  His  Majesty 
s  great  kindness  and  consideration  gave  me  a  boat  and  one  of 
wn  fur  coats,  and  as  he  dismissed  me  he  quoted  the  line — 

"  Sit  not  down,  but  trayel,  for  it  ia  rerj  sweet." 

the  14th  >  Safar,  999  a.h.  (Nov.,  1590),  I  reached  Bhakkar, 
3  the  £lh^-i  Khdndn  had  arrived  before  me.  The  weather  was 
ad  the  river  high,  so  he  stayed  some  days  there  ;  but  when  the 
Tanopus  appeared  he  dismissed  me  with  Bahadur  Ehioi,  Mulla 
nud(,  and  some  others.  We  went  to  Sihwdn,  and  the  Khan-i 
lin  followed  and  overtook  us  there.  The  people  of  Sihwibi 
i  the  gates  of  their  fort     The  Ehan-i  Eh&nan  then  consulted 

1  [12th  in  MS.  A.] 
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with  his  nobles  as  to  whether  it  was  better  to  march  against  Mfrza 
J^{  Beg  ii^  Thatta  at  once,  or  to  stop  and  take  Sihwan  before  pro- 
ceeding. They  all  agreed  that  as  Sihvr&n  was  in  the  direct  road, 
and  their  men  and  boats  must  pass  that  way,  it  was  desirable  to 
secure  it  before  going  further.  Having  so  determined,  the  river 
was  crossed,  batteries  (marcha)  were  raised,  and  we  began  to  take 
measures  for  securing  a  passage  over  the  river.'  But  intelligence 
came  that  Nawwdb  J4n(  Beg  had  left  Thatta  with  a  powerful  force 
and  was  advancing  against  us.  So  the  siege  was  raised  and  our 
forces  turned  to  oppose  him.  Jini  Beg  then  threw  up  a  sort  of  fort 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  village  of  Loharf  above  Nasrpur, 
and  there  strengthened  his  position.  When  the  Kh&n-i  KMnIn 
came  within  about  six  kos  from  this  fortified  post  Jani  Beg  sent  120 
armed  ghrdbs  and  many  boats  under  the  command  of  Elhusru  Ehin 
and  other  officers,  and  also  two  armies,  one  on  each  bank  of  the 
river,  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  Khin-i 
EMnan.  To  meet  them  our  forces  advanced  a  little  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  where  we  raised  some  sand- works  covering  five  or  six 
f'atibs  of  ground.  Muhammad  Mukfm  Ehdn  Bakhshi,  'Alf  Mard^ 
Ehib,  Murid  Eh&n  Sarmadi,  and  the  writer  of  this  history,  with 
several  other  noblemen,  were  appointed  to  that  humble  fortification.* 
Our  instructions  were,  that  when  the  ghrdhs  came  up  they  must 
necessarily  pass  in  front  of  our  fortified  position,  because  just  in 
front  of  it  there  was  a  large  sand-bank  from  which  they  must  cross 
over  to  reach  our  camp,^  In  fact,  when  Muhammad  Mukim  was  sent 
there  he  was  told  that  his  business  was  to  prevent  any  danger  to  the 
camp  on  that  side.  In  the  afternoon  the  ghrdhs  came  up,  when 
they  perceived  that  on  one  side  tliere  was  water  with  a  sandbank, 
and  on  the  other  side  water  with  a  fort,  so  they  arrested  their  pro- 
gress, and  guns  from  both  sides  announced  the  opening  of  the  fight. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  the  EMn-i  Ehdn^  sent  a  pariy  over  to 
the  opposite  side.     The  force  which  Jani  Beg  had  appointed  for  the 

^  [The  text  says  jj  jji  <^UU    .jl>-L>  a\jl/%  »J  The  woidpdy^db  oommoDly 
means  "  a  ford."] 
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i  assaulted  our  gate,  but  it  had  been  well  secured,  and  their 
were  vain.  In  the  morning,  the  ghrdhs  came  up  in  front  of 
ap.  The  guns  in  our  fortification  were  pointed  too  high,  so 
I  balls  passed  over  the  ghrdhs  and  fell  among  our  friends  on 
Br  side,  killing  several  of  them.  The  muzzles  of  the  guns 
en  depressed,  so  that  the  balls  passed  through  the  ghrdhs  on 
e  of  the  river,  and  then  touching  the  water  rose  again  and 
I  eight  or  nine  boats  (kishti)  killing  a  number  of  men.'  But 
3re  prepared  for  this — for  in  each  ghrdb  there  were  carpenters 
lickly  repaired  the  damages.  The  fight  was  carried  on  and 
ig  continued  in  this  way  for  that  day.  On  one  side  was  the 
1  army  of  the  Khdn-i  EMnkn,  on  the  other  the  sandbank,.and 
ihs  must  pass  between  them  against  a  strong  current  The 
continued  till  after  mid-day,  and  Hie  enemy  had  many  men 
3y  the  guns.  They  then  saw  that  they  could  not  pass  the 
d  that  they  were  losing  many  men,  so  they  were  compelled 
at  The  Ehan-i  Ehdnan's  boats  followed  in  pursuit  and  the 
arassed  them  from  the  shore.  Ehusru  Khdn  acted  judi- 
:  keeping  his  own  ghrdhs  in  the  rear  he  sent  others  in  pur- 
d  several  of  the  enemy's  vessels  with  soldiers  and  Firing{ 
;  men  on  board  fell  into  his  hands.  The  royal  ghrdh  had 
anied  the  ghrdh  of  Ehusru  Eh6n  and  unfortunately  some  fire 
e  latter  reached  the  magazine  of  the  royal  vessel,  and  all  it 
ed  was  burnt.  Some  of  the  crew  escaped  into  other  vessels 
lappened  to  be  near,  but  a  large  proportion  was  killed.  Still 
victory  was  won. 

day  we  marched  against  the  fort  of  J&ni  "Beg  in  which  he 
tified  himself.     There  were  some  little  sand-hills  (chihla*) 

and  the  place  seemed  difficult  to  take.  When  we  tried  to 
he  place,  the  Ehdn-i  Ehdnan  and  his  officers  found  the  work 
ticable.  One  night  we  made  a  general  assault  upon  the  place 
ry  side,  but  it  was  too  strong  and  we  gained  nothing.  It 
en  determined  by  the  Ehan-i  Ehan^  that  he  would  pro- 

MSS.  differ,  and  the  whole  passage  is  not  yerj  intelligible.] 
s  is  the  same  word,  yarioosly  written,  i]^,,^,^  A*.r^>>,   and    jJu^-    In  a 

passage  it  has  been  rendered  **  sand-bank.".  It  is  perhaps  allied  to  the 
ini  ehihld,  "  mud."] 
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ceed  with  a  f(»oB  to  Sfliwdn  and  take  possession  of  the  oonntiy  of 
Tliatta, — that  another  foroe  should  go  to  Badin  and  Fath-b^h,  and 
that  ShOk  Beg  Khin  shonld  march  to  besiege  Shih-garh,  a  place  that 
had  been  built  by  Shdh  E4sim  Arghon.  The  Ehdn-i  Kh<in4n  accord- 
ing^y  proceeded  to  Thatta,  another  force  went  against  Badfn,  Fath 
Khin  and  Jdn,  and  Shdh  Beg  besieged  Sh^-garh.  Saiyid  Bahia-d 
din,  the  author,  and  several  other  attendants  of  the  ELhan-i  Kh^dui, 
went  to  Siwan,  where  many  of  the  defenders  were  killed.  When 
the  garrison  found  that  matters  were  going  hard  with  them  they 
wrote  to  Jin{  Beg  that  unless  he  came  to  their  aid,  the  place  must 
be  lost.  Upon  learning  this  the  Mirzd  marched  with  great 
alacrity  to  Siwdn.  Wh^i  he  had  reached  a  point  about  twenty 
kos  from  us,  we  received  intelligence  of  his  advance.  We  held  a 
council,  and  determined  to  fight  him ;  so  we  raised  the  siege  and 
marched  to  oppose  his  advance.  When  the  Kh^-i  Eh£n6n  heard 
this  he  sent  Muhammad  Ehdn  Niydzf  and  some  other  of  his  officers 
with  reinforcements  for  us.  We  were  near  the  Lakki  hills  when  they 
joined  us,  and  our  united  force  then  amounted  to  1200  horse.  Jdni  Beg 
was  advancing  through  the  hills  with  10,000  horse,  together  with  a 
numerous  body  of  infantry  and  archers,  and  he  had  ghrdhs  and 
cannon  coming  up  the  river.  When  he  was  six  or  seven  kos  distant, 
our  leaders  perceived  that  if  we  remained  where  we  were,  we  migbt 
be  attacked  on  every  side.  J&ni  Beg  might  attack  us  from  the  hiUs, 
the  ghrdha  from  the  river,  and  the  men  of  Sfhw^  from  the  rear,  so 
that  we  should  be  in  a  critical  position.  We  therefore  resolved  to 
march  on  and  meet  him,  and  our  forces  were  accordingly  set  in 
motion.  Janf  Beg  received  intelligence  of  our  movement  through 
his  spies,  but  could  not  credit  it,  for  he  asked  what  our  numbers 
could  be,  and  what  must  be  our  presumption  to  venture  on  such  a 
step.  But  the  dust  of  our  march  then  became  visible  to  him,  and 
he  instantly  proceeded  to  set  his  army  in  array.  It  was  noon  when 
the  contending  forces  met.  When  our  van-guard  became  engaged, 
some  of  the  men  took  flight  and  fled.  The  enemy  pursued,  and 
coming  up  with  our  main  body  the  battle  became  generaL  Three 
or  four  fierce  charges  were  made,  but  at  length  the  enemy  were 
defeated.  J&ni  Beg  stood  his  ground  and  fought  desperately,  but 
seeing  that  all  was  over,  he  also  fied.    The  enemy  lost  many  men  in 
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Hlled  and  prisoners.  Jini  Beg  retreated  to  Unarpnr,^  twenty  kos 
from  the  battle-field,  where  he  raised  a  small  fort  and  strengOiened 
hiB  position.  We  besieged  the  place,  and  after  some  days  the 
ESiin-i  Kh/lnan  arrived  in  person.  The  batteries  were  pushed  for- 
ward, and  fighting  went  on  every  day,  in  which  many  on  both  sides 
were  killed.  Digging  approaches  to  the  fort,  we  reached  the  edge 
of  the  ditch,  and  raised  there  a  momid  of  earth.  Janf  Beg  was  then 
rednoed  to  despair,  and  offered  terms.  His  proposal  was  to  give 
over  to  ns  thirty  ghrdhs  and  the  fort  of  Sihw^.  He  himself  would 
retain  to  Thatta  but  would  meet  us  again  afterwards.  The  Kh&i-i 
IHifaihi  oonsohed  with  his  officers^  and  they  all  agreed  that  J4ni 
Beg  was  reduced  to  ecctrendtieB,  and  that  no  terms  should  be  made 
with  him — it  was  a  mere  question  of  a  day  or  two— and  if  he  were 
allowed  to  return  to  Thatta  he  would  probably  change  his  mind. 
The  Kh&n-i  Khan&n  observed  that  if  we  assaulted  the  fort,  many 
men  on  both  sides  would  be  slain,  and  that  the  wives  and  finnuliee 
of  the  garrison  would  faU  into  our  hands  and  might  be  treated  with 
indignity,  for  these  reasons  he  would  accept  the  terms,  and  would 
farther  obtain  a  mansah  of  5000  from  the  Emperor  for  Janf  Beg. 
No  doubt  his  decision  was  sound.  The  representatives  of  Jinf  Beg 
then  came  into  our  lines,  the  terms  were  settled,  the  ghrdhs  were 
given  up,  a  person  was  sent  to  Sihwin  to  secure  the  surrender  of 
the  fort,  and  Janf  Beg  himself  set  out  for  Thatta.  The  Kh4n-i 
Kh^n^n  stayed  in  the  village  of  Sann  during  the  inundations,  but  in 
the  winter  he  departed  for  Thatta.  When  we  approached  Fath-b%h 
Janf  B^  came  forward  to  meet  us,  and  there  was  an  interview  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  chiefs.  Leaving  Jdnf  Beg  at 
this  place  the  KMn-i  Eh&n4n  proceeded  to  Thatta,  and  there  he 
distributed  among  his  officers  and  soldiers  all  the  efifects  {basdt)  he 
had  with  him.  He  next  went  to  Ldhorf-bandar,  where  he  gazed 
upon  the  sea  {ddryde  ahor).  When  he  departed  from  this  place  he 
left  Daulat  Eiym  and  Ehwija  Mukim  in  charge.  A  royal  mandate 
had  arrived  directing  him  to  bring  J4ni  Beg  to  Court, — ^in  conse- 
quence of  this  he  started  off,  taking  Jdnf  Beg  with  him,  and  hastened 
by  forced  marches  to  the  Imperial  presence.  Eveiy  kindness  and 
consideration  was  bestowed  upon  J&ni  Beg  through  the  friendly 

>  ["AmarpurinMS. -».] 
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statements  of  the  Ehdn-i  KMndn.  The  countiy  of  Thatta  was 
graciously  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  received  into  the  royal  ser- 
vice with  a  mansab  of  5000.  Still  further  favour  was  shown  him, 
and  Khusru  Ehan  was  named  to  be  his  son-in-law. 

When  His  Majesty  set  out  for  the  Dekhin,'  intent  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Ahmadnagar  and  the  fort  of  Edsim,  on  the  25th  Bajab 
Mlrz^  J4ni  Beg  died  of  brain  fever,  and  upon  the  solicitation  of 
Nawwdb  Alldnf,  the  country  of  Thatta  was  granted  to  Mirzd  Ghizi 
Beg,  son  of  the  deceased  Mlrza. 

'  [It  if  at  this  point  in  MS.  B,  that  there  oomei  in  ahraptly  the  panage  relating 
to  D^ida,  upon  which  some  remarks  ha?e  heen  made  in  page  215.] 
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V. 


TimrKH-I  TAHIEr. 

HIS  work  is  named  after  the  author,  Mir  T&hir  Muhammad 
f&nl^  son  of  Saiyid  Hasan,  of  Thatta.  The  author,  his 
)r,  and  grand&ther,  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
rs  of  the  Arghuns  and  Tarkhdns,  and  were  dependants  of 
nembers  of  the  former  &milj.  Tihir  Muhammad,  indeed, 
cates  his  work  to,  and  writes  it  at  the  instigation  of,  Shfih 
lammad  B6g  'j^dil  Khdn,  son  of  Sh&h  B^g  'j^dil  Kh6i 
bun,  governor  of  Kandahfir.  The  Tukfatu4  kirdm  (p.  74), 
)s  Sh&h  B^  a  Tarkh&n,  not  an  Arghun,  and  states  that  it 
to  him  that  the  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri  was  dedicated, 
he  author,  independent  of  what  he  says  in  his  rambling  pro- 
of twenty  pages,  which  is  replete  with  the  most  fulsome  adula- 
,  gives  us  several  incidental  notices  of  himself  and  family  in 
course  of  his  work.^  We  learn  that  in  1016  h.  (1606  a.d.), 
1  Kandahar  was  beleaguered  by  the  Persians,  he  went  to 
bta  to  complete  his  education,  and  that  he  was  then  twenty- 
years  old.  He  placed  himself  under  Maul&na  Ishak,  a 
»rated  teacher,  who  was  well  instructed  in  Sufyism  by  an 
itive  perusal  of  Shaikh  Sa'di,  J&mi,  Kh&k&ui,  and  Anwari. 
is  maternal  grandfather,  'Umar  Sh&h,  and  his  son  D&ud 
a,  Chief  of  the  Pargana  of  Durbela,  afforded  such  effective 
o  Hum&yun,  in  his  flight  from  Shir  Sh&h,  that  the  Emperor 
e  a  document  expressive  of  his  satis&ction,  and  of  his  deter- 
ition  to  reward  their  fidelity  with  a  grant  of  their  native 
let  of  Durbela,  should  he  succeed  in  his  enterprises  and  be 

1  See  pages  63,  73,  86, 139,  167,  224,  228,  of  the  MS. 
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restored  to  his  throne.  At  the  instigation  of  Mahmdd  Khin, 
the  governor  of  Bhakkar,  they  were  both  pat  to  death  for  this 
injudicious  zeal ;  one  being  sewn  up  in  a  hide  and  thrown  into 
the  river  from  the  battlements  of  Bhakkar;  the  other  flayed 
alive,  and  his  skin  sent,  staffed  with  straw,  to  Mirz&  Sh&h  Hasan 
Arghun.  The  family  fled  to  Ahmad&b&d  in  Guzer&t.  The 
document  above  alluded  to  was  unfortunately  destroyed,  when 
Mirza  J&ni  Beg  ordered  Thatta  to  be  fired  on  the  approach  of 
the  imperial  army.  The  author,  nevertheless,  hoped  to  meet 
with  his  reward,  should  it  ever  be  his  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  reigning  Emperor  Jah&ngir.  In  one  part  of  his 
work  he  calls  'Umar  Sh&h  by  the  title  of  Jdm^  from  which  we 
may  presume  that  he  was  a  Samma.  D&ud,  ^Umar'^s  son,  ib  also 
styled  Sehta,  and,  from  a  passage  in  the  Extracts,  it  will  be  seen 
that  J&m  Sehta,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Samma  refugees, 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Kach. 

Tahir  Muhammad  informs  us  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
enquiries  he  made,  he  was  not  able  to  procure  any  work  which 
dealt  with  the .  periods  of  history  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
write.  There  might,  perhaps,  have  been  some  written  in  the 
Hindi  character,  but  on  that  point  he  was  ignorant.  This  is 
disingenuous,  for  his  early  history  must  be  derived  from  some 
written  source,  though  he  does  not  choose  to  declare  what  it  was. 
He  quotes  a  poem  by  Mir  Ma'sum  Bhakkari,  and  is,  perhaps, 
indebted  to  his  prose  also,  but  to  no  great  extent,  for  in  describ- 
ing the  same  events,  our  author  is  fuller,  and  his  credulity  induces 
him  to  indulge  in  strange  anecdotes,  which  the  other  rejects. 
His  later  history,  in  which  he  is  very  copious,  is  derived  not 
only  from  his  father,  who  was  himself  an  actor  in  some  of  the 
scenes  which  he  describes,  but  from  other  eye-witnesses,  as  well 
as  his  own  observations.  His  residence  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  at  Durbela,  but  we  hear  of  his  being,  not  only  at  Kanda- 
h&r  and  Thatta,  as  previously  mentioned,  but  at  Mult&n  and 
Lahore;  so  that,  for  a  Sindian,  we  may  consider  him  what 
Froissart  calls  a  *'  well-travelled  knight.^ 
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The  TdrOi-i  TdhiH  was  completed  in  1030  h.  (1621  a.d.),  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  the  author's  age.  Its  style  is  bad  and  confiised, 
and  occasionally  ambitions.  We  are  told  that  it  is  divided  into 
ten  chapters  (iabia)\  but  they  are  not  numbered  beyond  the  fourth, 
and  only  seven  can  be  traced  altogether.  The  first,  consisting 
of  sixteen  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  Siimra  dynasty.  The  second, 
of  ten  pages,  to  the  Samma  dynasty.  The  third,  of  30  pages,  to 
the  Arghtins.  The  fourth  and  all  the  others,  comprising  172 
pages,  to  the  Tarkh&ns — so  that  it  is  evident  that  to  them  he 
directs  his  chief  attention,  bringing  their  affairs  down  to  the 
latest  period,  when  Mirz&  Gh&zi  B6g  was  poisoned  at  Kandahar, 
in  1021  H.  (1612  a.d.),  and  the  power  of  the  Tarkhdns  was  brought 
to  a  close  even  as  Jdffirdar^ — a  title  they  were  suffered  to  retain 
after  their  entire  loss  of  independance  under  Mirzd  J&ni  B6g.  We 
lave  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Sind,  and 
the  chapters  upon  the  Sumras  and  Samma  form  no  continuous 
narrative  of  their  transactions.  Even  the  later  chapters  are  very 
deficient  in  dates,  though  there  is  no  break  in  the  history  of  the 
Arghdns  and  Tarkhfins.  Where  dates  are  inserted  they  are  not 
always  correct. 

Besides  the  present  history,  it  would  appear  from  one  of  the 
Extracts  given  below,  that  the  author  composed  another  work 
Upon  some  of  the  Legends  of  Sind.  The  name  of  "  Nasyani^"  is 
lot  a  patronymic,  but,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  Tuh/atu-l 
tirdm  (p.  192),  a  mere  poetical  designation,  assumed  by  the 
iuthor.  The  same  passage  gives  us  also  some  information  re- 
specting his  descendants. 

This  work  is  rare  out  of  Sind,  where  it  is  procurable  without 
much  difficulty.  The  Amir  of  Khairpur  and  the  Saiyids  of 
Thatta  have  a  copy.  I  have  not  met  with  it  anywhere  else  in 
India,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  copy  in  Europe.  Size,  quarto 
(12  X  9  inches)  containing  254  pages,  each  of  17  lines. 

*  Natydni^  the  forgetfdl }  or  Nashydnlf  which  signifiefl  the  drunken,  or,  a  seeker 
of  news? 
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EXTBAOTS. 

The  Destruction  of  Alor. 

From  the  year  of  the  Hijrf  700  (1300  a.d.),  until  843  (1439  a-d.). 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  period  of  143  years,  the  Hindu  tribe  of  Sumra  wen 
the  rulers  of  Sind ;  and  that  portion  which  is  now  flourishing  was  then 
a  mere  waste,  owing  to  the  scarciiy  of  water  in  the  Sind  or  Panjfl) 
river,  which  is  known  by  the  above  name  below  Bhakkar.  ^  No  water 
flowed  towards  those  regions,  and  water  is  the  very  foundatioii  of 
aU  prosperity.  The  capital  of  this  people  was  the  city  of  Muham- 
mad Tur,  which  is  now  depopulated  and  is  included  in  the  jMiryona  of 
Dirak.  Not  I  alone  but  many  others  have  beheld  these  ruins  with  ai- 
tonishment.  Numbers  of  the  natives  of  that  city,  after  its  destmctioB, 
settled  in  the  ^rgana  of  Sakura,  which  was  peopled  in  the  time  of 
the  Jdms  of  Samma,  and  there  they  founded  a  village  to  which  thqr 
also  gave  the  name  of  Muhammad  Tur.'  In  this  village  resided 
many  great  men  and  zaminddrs,  disciples  of  the  Shaikh  of  Shaikhi 
and  defender  of  the  world,  Makhdum  Shaikh  Bahau-d  dfn  (Zab- 
rCya)  Mull&  Khalifa  Sindi,  so  well  known  in  Hind,  who  sprang  frm 
them  and  that  village.  The  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  above-named 
city,  and  of  its  dependencies,  which  had  flourished  between  moe 
hundred  and  a  thousand  years,  was  as  follows : — ^Below  the  town  of 
Alor  flowed  the  river  of  the  Panjab,  which  was  indefinitely  called 
by  the  three  names  of  Hakra,  W^ihind,  and  D^an,  and  by  others^ 
for  its  name  changes  at  every  village  by  which  it  flows.  After 
fertilizing  the  land,  the  river  pours  its  waters  into  the  ocean. 
Dalu  Rai  governed  the  country  between  the  two  above-mentioned 
cities  (Muhammad  Tur  and  Alor).  He  was  a  tyrant  and  an  adul- 
terer :  every  night  he  possessed  himself  of  a  maiden.  From  the 
merchants  who  brought  their  goods  that  way  in  boats  from  Hind  to 
the  port  of  Dewal,'  he  levied  a  toll  of  half  their  property ;  traders 
thus  suffered  incalculable  injury.     At  length,  a  certain  merchant' 

'  ^  cTH^  J^.J^^'J"  b^'  ^  ^^i  L5^  •^  ^^  ^  ^V^ 
ftV  tV'^  '  S^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Appendix  upon  Muhammad-TQr. 

3  Captain  McMurdo  places  DalQ  or  DillCi  R&i  early  in  the  second  centnrjoftln 
Hijra. —yowrn.  R,  A,  S.,  Vol  I.  p.  28. 

^  The  Tuhfatu-l  kirdm  (p.  3d),  calls  him  Saifu-1-muldk,  and  says  he  wasonbi^ 
way  to  Mecca,  and  that  when  he  returned  thence,  he  lived  and  died  somewherotboiit 
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»ched  the  plaoe  with  a  vast  amoant  of  goods,  and  was  mach 
itonished  at  this  tyrant's  prooeedings.  When  the  customs'  officers 
erodTed  the  -valuable  nature  of  his  merohandise,  and  found  him  to 
e  a  traveller  from  distant  parts,  they  resolved  to  exceed  their 
Boal  demands.  The  merchant  had  also  with  him  a  handmaiden, 
ocmg,  and  beautiM  as  the  full-moon.  When  the  impious  lyrant 
ras  informed  of  this,  he  determined,  according  to  his  odious  habit, 
>  get  her  into  his  possession.  The  traveller,  who  was  a 
rise  and  Gk)d-fearing  man,  said  to  himself  that  it  was  impos- 
ible  to  escape  from  the  tyrant  with  honour  and  without 
istressy  and  hence  it  would  be  better  to  make  some  bold  effort ;  in 
rhich,  by  Qod's  help,  he  might  succeed,  and  which  would  stand  re- 
orded  on  the  page  of  destiny  untQ  the  day  of  judgment  He  prayed 
ir  and  obtained  three  day's  grace  to  forward  the  amount  of  duties 
long  with  his  beautiful  damseL  During  this  time  he  collected  a 
umber  of  skilfal  and  expert  artizans,  men  who  excelled  Farhdd  in 
iercing  mountains,  and  could  dose  a  breach  with  a  rampart  like 
Jexander^s.  To  these  men  he  gave  whatever  they  desired,  and 
dwarded  their  labour  with  gold,  jewels,  and  stuffs.  His  intention 
ras  to  erect  a  strong  embankment  above'  the  town  of  Alor,  and  turn 
le  course  of  the  waters  towards  Bhakkar.  Night  after  night  these 
brong  and  able  workmen  laboured  to  dig  a  new  channel  and  erect 
d  embankment.  The  river  was  thus  turned  from  its  old  course 
id  flowed  towards  S(wan  and  the  Lakk(  Hills,  with  such  force  that 
16  merchant  was,  by  Grod's  mercy,  quickly  carried  with  his  ships 
id  goods  far  away  beyond  the  oppressor's  reach.  When  the  people 
r  the  tyrant's  country  awoke  in  the  morning,  instead  of  several 
^oms  of  water,  they  found  nothing  but  mud  and  muddy  water. 
11  were  amazed,  and  informed  their  master  of  the  mode  of  the 
lerchant's  escape,  and  of  the  ruin  that  had  come  on  the  country. 
[e  ordered  them  to  turn  the  river  into  its  old  channel,  but  they  all 
splied  that  it  could  not  be  done  now  the  water  had  flowed  else- 

^^ra  Gh&Ef  Kh&n  and  Sftpor.  It  is  added,  that  bis  handmaiden  Jamil  or  Badi'n-1- 
am&l,  bore  him  two  sons,  Ratta  and  Chhatta,  whose  tombs,  with  that  of  the  father, 
land  near  Batta,  which  in  olden  times  was  a  large  city  in  Dald  B&fs  territorj,  of 
fhieb  the  Teatiges  still  remain. 

^  [The  text  says  ^A\  Jt^j^f  jj,  bat  this  is  an  obrions  blunder.] 

VOL.   I.  17 
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where.  The  B&j^'s  regret  and  repentance  were  all  too  late.  "  When 
the  evil  is  done,  oh  fool !  what  availB  your  regret  ?  Stu£f  not  cotton 
in  your  ears,  but  be  alert — sleep  not  at  the  hour  of  action."  In 
short  the  scarcity  of  water  soon  caused  the  grass  and  the  fields  to 
wither,  and  death  laid  its  grasp  on  men  and  cattle,  but  the  tyrant 
paused  not  in  his  evil  career,  until  his  crimes  destroyed  both  him- 
self and  his  people. 

Destruction  of  Brdhmandbdd. 

It  is  related  by  old  historians  that  this  Dalu  Bdi  had  a  brother 
called  Chhata '  Amrani,  whom  it  had  pleased  God  to  dispose,  from 
his  youth  upwards,  to  virtue.  Amranf  often  remonstrated  with  his 
brother  against  his  evil  ways,  but  without  success ;  he,  therefore, 
left  his  country  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Kurdn. 
When,  having  learned  the  holy  book  by  heart,  he  returned  to  his 
home,  his  friends  urged  him  much  to  marry ;  but  he  was  displeased 
with  their  wicked  ways,  and  therefore  refused.  His  relatives 
repudiated  and  derided  him,  exclaiming  that  he  had  turned  Turk, 
that  is  to  say,  Musulman,  and  would  next  be  going  to  Mecca  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  some  great  man  there.  Amrani's  star  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  his  heart  inclined  to  God,  so  their  taunts  took 
effect  on  him,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  Kaa'ba.  When  he 
reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  he  beheld  a  woman  standing 
with  a  loaf  in  her  hand.  After  he  had  looked  at  her  several  times 
the  maiden  perceived  him  and  asked  him  what  he  sought  in  that 
town.  He  replied  that  by  her  means,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  read 
the  Euran.  She  told  him  that  the  daughter  of  a  certain  venerable 
man  was  much  better  acquainted  than  herself  with  the  holy  book, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  teaching  many  young  girls,  and  that  if  be 
changed  his  dress  and  attended  upon  her  with  the  girls,  he  might 
obtain  the  wish  of  his  heart.  Amranf  answered  that  all  would  be 
accomplished  through  her  kindness.  He  made  her  a  small  present, 
aud  joined  the  scholars.  After  a  time  he  became  again  perfect 
in  the  Eurdn,  when,  one  day,  a  woman  came  to  see  the  teacher,  who 

*  [The  word  is  here  and  in  a  few  other  places  written  Jhaia^  but  as  freqnentlf 
ChAata,  and  this  is  nearer  the  Tohfatu-l  Kir^  which  has  "  Ckhota**  It  is  proba- 
bly the  Hindi  word,  and  signifies  that  he  was  the  younger  brother.] 
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was  also  skilled  in  astrology.  The  visitor  said :  ''  I  have  a  young 
daughter  whom  I  wish  to  marry  to  a  certain  person ;  pray  see  if  the 
match  will  prove  a  happy  one ;  for  if  not,  I  will  wed  my  daughter 
elsewhere."  The  fates  were  consulted,  a  favouraUe  answer  was 
returned,  and  the  woman  departed.  Chhata  who,  in  woman's  dis- 
guise, had  been  taught  by  the  fi&ir  sage,  without  her  knowing  his 
sex,  now  said  that,  as  she  could  ascertain  other  people's  destiny, 
he  b^ged  she  would  also  consult  the  stars  on  her  own  account,  and 
find  out  who  should  be  her  husband.  "  This  enquiry,"  she  replied, 
'*  will  be  very  pleasing  to  me ;  up  to  this  moment  I  have  never 
thought  of  what  concerns  myself."  The  fates  were  again  consulted, 
and  the  answer  which  she  delivered  was  :  "  a  person  called  Chhata 
will  come  from  Sind,  and  I  shall  be  given  unto  him."  Amr^f 
asked  if  the  person  had  as^  yet  left  Sind,  and  proceeded  towards 
Mecca  or  not.  She  answered,  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  city. 
"Where  is  he?"  "In  this  house,"  was  the  reply,  "and  you  are 
he."     Chhata  left  off  questioning  and  began  to  read. 

The  girl  informed  her  mother  of  these  events.  The  relatives  gave 
their  consent,  and  the  two  were  united.  Amr^f  dwelt  there  some 
time,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  own  country  to  Pafn-wdh 
where  his  brother  ruled.*  Between  Chhata  and  his  wife  Fatima,  in 
their  devotion  to  Qod,  nothing  was  concealed,  and  they  looked  upon 
each  other  with  fond  affection.  One  day  Chhata's  brother  sent  him 
away  on  some  business,  with  the  intention  of  getting  a  look  at  his 
wife  in  his  absence.  This  virtuous  woman  was  in  her  bath,  and 
there  the  wicked  man  saw  her.  At  the  same  moment,  Fdtima  and 
Chhata,  who  was  far  away,  became  cognizant  of  this  fact  Chhata 
immediately  returned,  and,  abandoning  his  relatives,  left  the  country 
with  his  wife,  and  proclaimed  that  whoever  remained  in  the  city 
would  ignominiously  perish.  The  very  night  they  left;,  destruction 
hovered  over  the  city,  but  was  kept  off  by  the  watdiing  of  an  old 
widow,  who  was  spinning.  The  second  night  they  were  saved  by 
the  watching  of  Gunigir,*  but  on  the  third  night,  which  was  the 
time  appointed  for  the  destruction  of  those  wicked  people,  the  whole 

1  Or,  more  probably,  "  Bahmanw&;"  in  tbe  Tuh/atU'l  Kirdm  tbe  place  it  named 
Bbtoihn%  or  Brahmfcn&b&d.    See  note,  ropra,  p.  189. 

»  rXj^  In  the  TMifatu^l  Xirdm  ^g^JCi-^] 
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plfl^  was  swallowed  up  by  iSbid  earHiy — men,  bnildhigB  and  all,— 
the  only  sign  of  them  left  was  a  minaret,  Whicli  stands  thete  to  this 
day.  Ohliata  Axoiini  and  his  wife  F&tima  reached  in  safety  tiie 
town  of  Siwist&i,  which  is  now  known  as  Siwan.  There  he  passed 
fais  days  in  prayer  and  worship.  When  he  left  thib  transitory 
dwelling-place  to  seek  a  wished-for  and  eternal  home  beyond  the 
ohambers  of  death,  as  during  his  life-time,  he  had  pedbrmed 
tnirades,  and  his  prayers  had  been  granted,  so  was  it  still  after  his 
deoease.  WhocTer  approached  his  shrine  obtained  the  wish  of  his 
ll^ait.  His  tomb  is  to  be  found  in  the  cify  of  .Siw£n ;  many  people 
flock  to  it  on  Fridays,  and  place  iull  belief  in  its  powers; 

The  Dynasty  of  Simra. 
Be  it  known  to  wise  and  intelligent  men  who  can  solve  knotty 
points,  that  the  history  of  this  ignorant  Bindn  tribe  has  been  related 
by  old  chroniclers  as  follows : — "  Every  man  of  them  considered 
himself  a  chief  and  leader,  but  'Cmar  Sumra  was  their  ruler.  It  Is 
not  known  over  how  long  a  period  his  reign  extended,  but  in  all 
his  years  this  chieftain,  unworthy  of  his  sacred  name,^  practiced 
unworthy  acts.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  laying  violent  hands  on  the 
females  of  his  subjects.  Among  other  married  women  he  seized  a 
beautiful  woman  named  Mdruf,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
H&ruis,'  who  resided  near  the  forts  of  'Umar-kot.  She  had  been 
betrothed  to  a  person  named  Phog,'  but  was,  by  her  parents,  when 
her  beauty  had  developed  itself,  united  to  another  of  her  relatives. 
Phog  laid  a  complaint  before  'Umar, — *'  I  have  given  up  all  hope," 
said  he,  "of  obtaining  her,  but  she  is  well  fitted  for  your  own 
harem.  If  you  could  but  once  see  her,  you  would  never  wish  to  part 
from  her  again."  This  speech  of  that  dweller  in  the  desert  induced 
the  chieftain  to  change  his  dress,  and  to  mount  an  active  camel,' 
fleet  as  the  wind,  on  which  he  repaired  to  the  woman's  residence. 
He  was  captivated  at  first  sight,  and  remained  there  some  days.    At 

^j^  AUnding  of  coarse  to  the  Khalif  'Umar. 
'  'Wandercn  of  the  desert. 


s  [The  text  has  vIJUJ  ''NababtiV  but  Sir  H.  EUiot  has  sabstitated  <<Phog^ 
in  the  transUtioii.    His  aathority  for  thii  change  is  not  cited.] 

«  [The  text  has  gX^^  bat  immediately  afterwards  the  animal  is  called  jj^\ 
90  that  a  camali  aot  a  hone,  mnit  be  intended  by  the  word.] 
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i,  finding  an  opportunity,  he  placed  the  woman  on  his  own 
y  and  returned  to  the  seat  of  his  government.  But  all  praise 
)  virtue  and  chastity  of  Mdrdi,  for  though  gold  and  jewels, 
and  apparel  were  offered  her,  and  though  she  was  made  to 
)f  severity  and  anger,  nothing  could  induce  her  to  listen  to  his 
Bals.  "In  what  creed,"  said  she,  "is  it  considered  lawful 
re  should,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  brief  authority  and  worldly 
,  which  avail  us  not  when  all  is  over,  put  aside  the  duty 
;  to  a  husband,  and  thus  at  last,  heap  infaony  on  our  heads, 
sndemess  of  her  language  took  effect  on  the  abductor ;  for  a 
le  detained  her  and  beheld  her  fidelity.  He  then  sent  for  her 
nd  and  returned  her  to  him,  with  as  much  gold  and  jewels  as 
lid  give,  and  told  him  of  his  wife's  chastity.  Doubt,  however, 
aed  in  the  husband's  mind ;  he  kept  aloof  from  her,  and  con- 
y  addressed  reproaches  to  her.  'Umar  was  one  day  informed 
i  conduct,  of  the  doubts  which  the  husband  retained  of  M&rui's 
ty,  and  the  disgrace  which  was  thus  reflected  on  himself.  An 
was  ordered  to  attack  and  plund^  the  tiibe,  but  they  fled  on 
t  of  the  news.  When  the  fact  became  known,  he  ('Umar)  said 
f  does  the  husband  of  this  chaste  woman  seek  to  distress  her, 
1  suspicion  of  a  wrong  which  has  not  been  committed,  why 
le  injure  both  her  and  his  ruler,  causing  a  personal  and  general 
il — ^instigating  all  this  disturbance."  That  paragon  of  fidelity, 
rted  the  women  of  her  family,  and,  strong  in  her  own  virtue, 
to  'Umar  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  You  are  the  lord  of  this 
y.  If  before  this  you  had  not  conceived  such  designs,  you 
.  not  have  entailed  such  disgrace  on  yourself  and  on  me ;  but, 
ave  kept  a  man's  wife  confined  for  a  twelvemonth  in  your 
lOuse,  and  after  exposing  her  to  suspicion,  have  sent  her  away, 
wonder  is  there  then  that  people,  who  know  not  right  from 
;,  should  entertain  doubts,  and  what  wonder  if  her  husband  kill 
LFOugh  jealousy.  The  redress  were  worse  than  the  &ult  itself, 
I  you  punish  the  oppressed  family.  Consider  your  own  errors, 
t,  and  say  at  whose  door  lies  the  blame."  This  was  said  with 
oh  earnestness  that  it  took  effect  'Umar,  ashamed  of  his  mis« 
,  recalled  his  army,  and  caused  the  husband  to  be  brought  to 
esence,  when  he  sought  by  an  oath,  according  to  the  Hindu 
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custom,  to  remove  all  doubt  from  his  mind.     But  that  pattern  of 
excellence  anticipated  him,  and  urged  that  she  was  the  proper 
person  to  take  the  oath,  for  thus  the  foul  stain  would  be  washed 
away  from  herself  and  from  her  whole  family.    So  it  was  settled 
that  a  fire  should  be  landled  and  an  iron  heated  therein.    As  soon 
as  the  fire  burned  and  flames  like  lightning  issued  from  the  iron,  the 
woman  raised  it,  and  came  out  pure  from  the  trial,  and  in  ihe  eyes 
of  the  Hindus  all  stain  on  her  honour  was  removed.    The  thought 
now  entered  ^Umar's  mind  that  it  was  not  ea^  to  clear  himself  of  the 
guilt  of  the  abduction.     Grod  is  just ;  injustice  pleaseth  him  not,  and 
never  hsa  he,  nor  will  he  ever,  disgrace  any  but  the  guilty.     This 
cruel  obstinate  husband,  thought  he,  has  abased  me  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world;  is  it  not  better  that  I  should  pass  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  and  truth  be  brought  to  th*e  light  of  day !    He  did  as  resolved. 
Glory  to  God  who  maketh  truth  to  triumph !    Not  a  hair  of  his 
head  or  a  thread  of  his  garments  was  singed,  and  he  issued  scathless 
from  the  raging  flames — which  consume  alike  friend  and  foe.   'Umar 
aiHl  the  relatives  of  the  virtuous  wife,  whom  idle  talkers  had  calum- 
niated and  reviled,  were  now  raised  in  public  opinion ;  the  doubts, 
which  day  and  night  had  tormented  the  husband,  vanished,  and  his 
unkind  treatment  ceased.* 

Account  of  this  event  as  related  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 

Akbar, 

When  the  powerful  Nawab  Mirzd  Ehan-i  Kh^^  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Tatta,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  the  great  men  of 
the  country,  and  amongst  others  selected  the  most  noble  of  them, 
Mirza  Janf  Beg  Tarkhan,  'Ariz  of  the  Tarkhanfa,  to  be  presented  at 
tbe  court  of  his  majesty,  and  he  proceeded  thither  with  a  party  of 
Sindl  friends.  At  an  interview  the  conversation  happened  to  turn 
upon  MaruC,  which  induced  the  Emperor  to  enquire  of  Jdni  Beg  the 
particulars  of  this  story.  The  latter  replied  that  he  had  with  him 
a  poet  named  Mukfm,  conversant  with  both  Persian  and  Sindi, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  story,  and  whom  he  would 
send  for  if  permitted  to  do  so.     Mirzd  Jani  Beg  himself  was  per- 

1  This  popular  legend  is  giyea  in  a  different  form  by  Lt.  Barton,  firom  the  metrical 
ferrion  current  in  the  wtuktrj.^Sindh,  pp.  107-113. 
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med  of  all  the  circumstances,  but  he  wished  to  bring  the 
notice  of  his  majesty.  The  bard  was  introduced,  but  he 
ittJe  of  the  case,  that,  contrary  to  the  fact,  he  said  the 
1  a  child  by  that  tyrant,  misnamed  'Umar.^  His  Highness 
displeased  at  this  misrepresentatito,  and  the  bard  with- 
iallen.  Janf  Beg  then  related  the  story  correctly,  and  some 
tors  repeated  verses  in  the  Sind£  language  in  praise  of  the 
3  late  Mir  Saiyid  Ma'sum  Bhakkarf,  of  blessed  memory,  has 

verse  the  story  of  Sassaf  and  Pannu  and  called  his  work 
Ndz,"  (beauty  and  coquetry) ;  Mir  Abu-1  Eiuiim,  (son  of 

Kasim,  son  of  Shih  Kasim  Arghun)  has  likewise  versi- 
oiy  of  Chanesar  and  Itili  and  called  it  "Chanesar;"' 
e  written  (these  legends)  in  prose  and  named  my  work 
iyaz"  (coquetry  and  supplication).  May  men  of  genius 
ourably  I* 

History  of  Gangd  and  ^Utnar  Sitmra. 

or  the  information  of  men  of  enlightened  minds, — ^friends 
-e,  and  delighting  in  the  sweets  of  learning.  A  maiden 
iga,  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim,  had  been  betrothed  to  'Umar. 
Iiappened  to  see  her  at  a  time  when  the  spring  of  youth 
ed  the  cup  of  her  beauty,  and  the  unopened  bud  of  her 
as  yet  without  firagrance.  She  did  not  please  him,  and 
as  averse  to  her,  so  he  relinquished  all  thought  of  making 
e,  and  gave  permission  that  she  should  be  united  to  any 
LOse.  'Umar  Tamfm,  a  relative  of  the  girPs,  and  a  com- 
Umar  Somra,  without  whom  the  latter  never  drank  (or 
le  her  husband.  After  a  few  years,  this  unopened  bud^ 
the  zephyr  of  youth,  became  a  very  stem  of  blooming 
)  imported  such  fragrance  to  the  breeze,  that  £EUScination 
the  core  of  every  heart. 

m  to  the  Khalifa  'Umar,  better  known  to  us  as  Omar.     It  la  to  be 

;  the  author  throoghont  spells  the  Hindd*8  name  with  an  am 

ilso  generally  written  'Umarkot] 

fatU'l  Kirdm  (p.  74]  says  that  Hir  T&hir  is  here  in  error,  the  teal 

Idr&b(  Bdg. 

fatu-l  Kirdm  (p.  31)  says  that  Mohammad  Tfthir's  Nds  o  Jfiydz  is  in 

lates  to  the  story  of  M&rtfS.    Zamiri  has  written  a  poem  of  the  same 
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One  day,  when  the  washerman  had  put  out  her  dothes  to  dxy  near 
the  road,  the  chief  happened  to  pass  by  the  soented  gaimeniB. 
Such  perftime  hung  in  the  breesse  that  for  miles  it  entered  flie  hsiuns 
of  the  wayiiarers.  The  scent  of  the  musk  caused  blood  to  flow  frcan 
his  nostrils,  and  he  wondered  whose  gi^nnents  these  could  be.  He 
enquired  of  the  washerman,  and  ascertained,  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  as  the  man  had  been  ordered  not  to  mention  the  owner's 
name,  that  they  belonged  to  a  certain  woman  married  to  'XJmar 
Tamim,  and  whom  his  highness  had  formerly  rejected.  Loxiging 
and  regret  now  took  possession  of  his  soul,  and  so  great  was  his 
fascination  that  he  proceeded  to  the  woman's  house,  intending,  if 
the  master  should  not  be  within,  to  delight  his  eyes  and  heart  with 
a  glimpse  of  that  heart-enthralling  creature.  The  husband  was  not 
at  home.  DeceiYers  employ  many  stratagems,  so  'Umar  found 
nothing  better  than  to  pretend  that  he  had  discharged  an  arrow  at 
some  pigeons,  and  only  entered  the  house  to  pick  one  up.  The  £ur 
lady,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  being  suddenly  disturbed,  roee 
to  screen  herself  from  view,  and  enquired  what  the  intruder  sou^^t, 
but  the  latter  obtained  what  he  had  come  for  and  departed.  A 
dart  of  love  from  the  bow  of  her  eyebrows  had  pierced  his  heart 
and  he  writhed  like  a  wounded  snake.  The  love  which  had  sud- 
denly been  implanted  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  heart  dis- 
turbed him  so  much  that  he  threw  himself  madly  on  his  couch, 
abandoned  food,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  spoke  to  no  one.  His  ministers 
were  mudk  astonished  at  this  conduct,  but  having  learned  the  cause 
of  it,  they  respectfully  informed  him  that  the  difficulty  could  very 
easily  be  overcome ;  that  he  should  be  of  good  dieer  and  not  grieve. 
The  ministers  agreed  that  it  was  necessary,  by  some  means,  to  sepa- 
rate the  woman  frx)m  her  husband,  and  bring  her  to  their  master's 
palace.  To  further  this  scheme,  it  was  settled  by  these  godless  men 
that  'Umar  should  make  a  show  of  more  than  usual  cordiality  and 
affection  to  that  young  man.  The  husband  was  astonished  at  these 
unwonted  demonstrations,  and  one  day  asked  his  confidential  friends 
what  could  be  the  object  of  them.  Being  all  in  the  plot,  they 
answered  that  a  wish  seemed  to  have  entered  the  chieftain's  mind  to 
give  him  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  by  this  connection,  bind  him 
more  closely  to  himself  in  the  bonds  of  fraternity  and  love,  for  lie 
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highly  pleased  with  his  services,  and  placed  great  reliance  on 
'Ulnar  Tamfm  heedlessly  beHeved  this  falsehood;  he  was 
sported  with  delight  by  these  tidings,  which  ought  to  have 
lened  him,  and  he  expanded  like  a  rose,  so  that  his  robe 
d  scarcely  contain  him.  The  simpleton  dreamed  not  that 
Mends  were  foully  conspiring  to  deprive  him  of  his  wife. 

day  the  friends  met.    Wine,  that  source  of  so  much  evil, 

administered  in  such  quantities  to  the  unhappy  husband,  who 
not  strength  to  bear  it,  that  he  quite  lost  all  mastery  over 
self.  The  associates  perceived  that  they  would  never  find  an 
>rtunity  more  favourable  for  the  execution  of  their  designs, 
n  ftuiherance  of  their  scheme,  they  spoke  to  this  foolish  and 
•less  being  of  that  impossible  marriage.    At  length,  he  agreed 

he  would  divorce  his  present  wife,  in  order  to  obtain  that 
ler  object  of  his  wishes ;  and  he  did  so.  The  plotters  having 
tr  succeeded,  now  told  him  that  this  divorce  alone  was  not  su£Gi- 
t,  that  he  must  offer  the  woman  as  tribute  to  'TJmar.  The 
ikard  hesitated  not  to  give  away  his  cast-off  wife.  Then,  as  a 
ih  to  the  business,  he  himself  was  turned  out  of  the  assembly,  and 
wife  conveyed  to  the  house  of  him  who  had  instigated  this  vile 
needing.  On  the  morrow,  when  the  husband  shook  off  the  sleep  of 
xication,  he  thought  of  his  spouse,  and  remen^Jbered  the  sad  events 
lie  past  day.  Then,  uttering  cries  of  grief,  he  rent  his  garments, 
proceeded  to  Dehli  to  lay  a  complaint  before  'Al£u-d  din  Sult&a. 
he  people  of  this  country  relate,  that  when  the  husband  laid  his 
plaint  before  the  Sultdn,  this  guardian  of  justice  sent  that  very 
it  an  order  to  'Umar  to  appear  before  him,  stating  that  if  he  came 

satisfied  the  complainant,  he  might  escape  punishment,  other- 
i,  an  avenging  force  should  be  sent  to  plunder  and  overrun  the 
Ltry,  and  his  wives  and  children  should  fall  a  prey  to  Ihe 
iery.  'Umar  prepared  to  depart  the  moment  the  messenger 
ired.  After  a  journey  of  some  days,  he  reached  the  royal  pre- 
!e,  and  made  numerous  offerings.  When  the  complainant  aujd 
ndant  were  confronted,  the  Sultan's  anger  rose  to  such  a  pitch 

he  caused  the  guilty  man  to  be  thrown  into  a  prison  to  end 
days,  in  order  that  his  fi&te  might  bq  a  salutaxy  warning  to  all 
ted  doers.    For  a  long  time  he  suffered  in  prison,  but  at  length 
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obtained  his  liberty  through  the  interoession  of  his  friends,  on  the 
payment  of  a  heaTj  fine,  and  by  binding  himself  to  pay  an  annnal 
tribute.  He  now  returned  to  Sind,  and  from  that  time  the  rulers 
of  this  country  have  been  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Hind.  ITmar 
soon  forgot  his  imprisonm^it  and  sufferings,  and  stretched  fortii  the 
hand  of  iyranny  over  the  people  of  Samma,  the  ancient  tenants 
of  the  soiL  Many  families  were  driven  by  his  exactions  to  abandon 
the  land  of  their  birth  and  seek  refuge  in  Kach,^  which  lies  between 
Guzer&t  and  Sind,  and  this  land  by  Gh)d's  mercy  they  have  oooiqiied 
to  the  present  day. 

The  dynasty  of  Samma. 

Old  story  tellers  relate  that  when  God  resolved  to  destroy  the 
people  of  Sumra  (who  occupied  the  city  of  Muhammad  Tor  and  its 
vicinity,  where  ruin  had  followed  the  erection  of  the  hand  of  Alor) 
so  utterly  that  not  a  sign  of  them  should  be  left  in  the  land,  he 
decreed  that  their  lives  should  be  passed  in  the  commission  of  un- 
worthy acts  and  of  crimes.  Young  and  old  became  intent  on 
violence  and  mischief.  They  belonged  to  the  Hindu  feiith,  yet  ihej 
ate  the  flesh  of  buf&los,  although  eating  the  flesh  of  the  cow  is  held 
in  abhorrence  according  to  that  religion.  The  labouring  classes  and 
landholders  of  the  Sammas  also  held  the  same  belief,  yet  never  drank 
wine  without  partaking  of  a  young  buffido  calf.  One  of  these 
ftTiimii.1«  was  taken  openly  and  forcibly  by  the  Sumras  from  the 
house  of  a  Samma  at  a  time  when  the  latter  had  gone  out,  and  the 
wine  cup  passed  freely.  When  the  owner  returned,  his  wife 
taunted  him  with  what  had  occurred;  '* To-day,"  said  she,  ''thej 
have  seized  a  yoimg  buffalo  to  roast,  and  to-morrow  they  will  take 
away  your  women  in  the  same  disgraceful  way.  Either  give  us, 
your  wives,  freely  to  these  men  or  quit  the  place."  This  person 
was  a  man  of  rank  and  honour ;  so  collecting  his  friends  and  re- 
latives^ he  raised  a  great  cry  and  sallied  forth.  A  number  of  the 
people  of  Sumra  were  assembled  at  the  time ;  he  fell  on  this  body 
and  killed  several  of  them ;  then,  packing  up  all  his  valuables,  he 
set  out  for  Kach  with  as  many  of  his  relatives  as  could  accompany 
him. 

1  [The  text  has  "Eanj."] 
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had  hardly  reached  the  Eann,  or  desert,  which  extends 
le  ocean  between  the  countries  of  Sind  and  Guzer&t,  when  a 
d  army  of  Sumras  overtook  them  and  tried  to  pacify  Ihem, 
fogitiyes  dreaded  them  too  much  to  have  any  wish  to  return. 
^  commenced,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides.  The  fugitives 
eless  reached  the  land  of  E[ach,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
'  Ch^wara>  and  they  settled  there  in  the  desert  with  their 
jr.  After  a  time,  when  they  had  ascertained  who  were  the 
in  those  parts,  they  represented  to  them  that  they  were 
us  and  had  come  there  for  protection,  that  they  craved  a 
of  land  to  cultivate,  the  produce  of  which  would  suffice  for 
ants,  and  free  the  community  from  all  expense  on  their 
A  small  tract  of  uncultivated  land  was  given  to  them  by 
waras  under  the  conditions  that  whatever  grain  they  grew 

should  be  theirs,  but  that  all  the  grass  should  be  sent  into 
emment  forts,  as  the  former  would  suffice  for  them.  The 
)nt  was  entered  into,  and  the  land  was  brought  into  culti- 

)ears  that  finally  the  settlers  became  masters  of  the  soil  by 
Dwing  stratagem.  For  some  years  after  their  immigration, 
nt  on  settling  and  cultivating  the  land  faithfully,  according 
r ;  they  sending  the  grass  grown  on  their  lands  to  the  forts 
:hiefs  of  this  country  of  desert  and  hills.^  Wh^i  they  had 
m  footing  and  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state 
country  and  the  resourced  of  its  chiefis,  it  appeared  to  them 
with  one  accord,  they  managed  their  afGurs  with  discretion, 
ght  succeed  in  getting  the  upper  hand.  They  therefore 
to  put  into  execution  some  carefully  matured  stratagem  for 
pose.  This  was  the  plan :  that  in  every  cart-load  of  hay 
aed  men  should  be  concealed  and  sent  into  the  fortress, 
idred  loads  formed  the  yearly  contribution.  This  hay  was 
veyed  in  that  number  of  carts ;  in  each  were  concealed  two 
len,  and  a  third  sat  on  the  top ;  so  that  about  fifteen  hundred 
re  all  sent  off  together,  and  those  who  remained  outside 
Doselves  in  readiness  and  listened  for  the  shouts  of  the  others. 
>rt  gate  was  always  kept  a  learned  astrologer,  whose  duty 
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it  was,  from  time  to  time,  to  warn  the  guards  of  coining  events.  As 
soon  as  tbe  leading  oarts  reached  the  entrance,  the  astrologer  diB- 
oovered  that  raw  meat  was  concealed  in  them  and  proolaimedk 
with  loud  cries.  Hie  goardians  of  the  gate  jumped  up  and  drove 
their  spears  into  the  hay  in  sudi  a  manner  that  the  points  enteml 
the  breasts  of  the  enterprising  youths  within.  But,  oh,  the  Jierasm 
they  dii^layedl  As  the  spears  were  withdrawn  they  wiped  Hifi 
bloody  points  with  their  clothes,  so  that  not  a  speck  of  blood  i^ 
peared  upon  them;  and  all  the  day  that  truthful  soothaayer  wn 
disbelieved,  no  farther  search  was  made,  and  all  the  oarts  enteied 
the  fort  When  night  came  on,  these  resolute  men,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  prepared  for  action  as  had  been  previously  coii> 
certed.  Sword  in  hand,  those  who  were  inside  feU  upon  the  ctm' 
mandant  of  the  fort  and  slew  him.  They  then  beat  the  drums  Id 
announce  their  triumph.  Their  Mends  without,  hearing  the  signal, 
and  knowing  all  was  right,  rushed  at  the  gate  and  smote  every  odb 
of  its  defenders  who  had  the  bravery  to  resist  them.  So  great  irm 
the  carnage,  that  words  cannot  describe  it.^ 

Thus  the  countiy  which  lies  along  the  sea  became  subject  to  the 
people  of  the  Samma,'  and  their  descendants  are  dominant  there  to 
this  day.  Bdf  Bhira  and  Jdm  Sihta,  the  Bdj4s  of  both  Great  and 
Little  Kach,  are  descended  from  the  Samma  tribe.  Among  then 
people  the  t(ka  is  conferred  upon  the  Edf.  When  one  of  the  Jdms 
of  Little  Each  dies,  another  is  appointed  in  his  place,  but  Hie 
sovereignty  and  the  tfka  are  not  bestowed  upon  him  until  such  tim« 
as  the  Bd£  of  Great  Each  dies.  When  a  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed he  is  obeyed  by  all ;  and  all  those  who  assemble  to  appoint 
the  Baf  present  to  him  horses,  honorary  dresses,  and  many  oth^ 
things,  according  to  ancient  custom.  Whenever  a  well  or  a  tank  is 
dug  in  either  of  the  divisions  of  Each,  the  Oh&w^uns — ^formerly  ij^B 
masters  of  the  soil,  now  the  ryots — ^are  consulted  and  brou^  to 
approve  of  the  project  brfore  it  is  carried  into  execution. 

>  The  scene  of  this  stratagem  was  Gtotii,  in  Eachh,  of  which  the  remaikiUt 
rains  are  well  worthy  of  a  Tint. — See  Journal  Atiatie  Society  ^f  Btngul^  Feh.  IBtti 
p.  102. 

>  Bespeoting  the  Samma  migration  to  this  prorince,  see  2V*.  Bwrmi  lERaU  tf  Mel, 
Introdoction,  pp.  xi ,  xit. 
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Strange  custwm  of  the  Tribes. 

Be  it  known  to  men  of  enlightened  minds  that  these  people  had 
itaany  strange  costoms,  such  as  the  strong  branding  the  stamp  of 
slavery  npon  the  shoulders  of  the  weak.  As  an  instance  of  this,  a 
inan  named  Duda  Sdmra  attempted  to  enslaTC  his  own  brothers, 
and  when  any  one  of  them  resisted,  sought  means  to  kill  him:.  Such 
was  1^  prevailing  stupidity  of  these  people,  that  whenever  they 
placed  themselves  in  &e  barber's  hands,  they  had  the  nails  of  their 
hands  and  feet  extracted  by  the  roots,  and  this  violent  process  caused 
SQoli  distress,  that  they  lost  all  recollection  for  a  time.  A  sensible 
man  one  day  enquired  why  they  inflicted  such  tortures  on  them- 
selves. They  replied,  that  there  was  this  wide  difference  between 
^em  and  other  people,  that  they  did  what  others  could  not^  The 
clothes  which  they  had  once  worn  were  never  again  put  on.  To 
wear  them  a  second  time  would  have  been  held  highly  improper.  A 
woman  who  had  brought  forth  a  child  was  no  longer  allowed  to  share 
her  hosband's  bed.  At  length,  one  of  them,  a  fond  and  clever  wife, 
becoming  pregnant,  revolved  in  her  mind  that,  after  the  birth  of 
-die  child,  she  would  lose  the  society  of  her  husband,  and  that  she 
must  therefore  think  of  some  means  to  convince  him  that  childbirth 
did  not  render  a  female  impure,  and  to  banish  all  such  ideas  from  his 
mind.  This  was  her  plan :  whatever  clothes  her  husband  took  off 
she  gave  to  the  washerman,  with  orders  to  wash  them  most  care- 
fully. One  day  the  husband  took  a  bath,  and  asked  for  cloths 
wherewith  to  dry  his  limbs.  He  was  supplied  with  some  of  those 
which  had  been  washed  and  put  aside.  These  appeared  to  him  so 
unusually  soft,  that  he  enquired  what  kind  of  fresh  cloth  it  was. 
Bis  wife  told  him,  and  he  so  much  approved  of  what  she  had  done, 
I2iat  he  declared  his  intention  of  wearing  washed  clothes  for  the 
fixture.  The  wife,  on  hearing  this,  exclaimed  that  such  also  was  the 
condition  of  women ;  why,  then,  should  men  cast  them  off?  The 
husband  abandoned  both  of  these  foolish  practices,  and  all  the  tribe 
followed  his  example. 

1  The  TUhfatu-l  Kirdm  (p.  36}  ascribeB  to  tbem  a  more  probable  anBwer,  rix., 
that  the  chieli  alone  did  it  to  diBtinguiah  them  from  their  inferiors.  It  ii  eoriona 
that  Birdnf  ascribes  to  Indian  chieft  the  Chinese  practice  of  allowing  their  nails  to 
grow  so  that  it  might  be  understood  they  had  the  means  of  liying  without  manual 
tebonr.    if.  Bmimd^  Mimoin  mr  f  Indi,  p.  288. 
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All  that  remain  of  them  at  the  present  day  are  good  Muham- 
madans  and  Qod-fearing  men;  so  much  so,  that  Darwesh  Diud, 
lili&a  Hamiil  and  Mi4n  Ismdil  Sumia,  who  were  among  the  chief  men 
of  the  town  of  Akham,  in  the  Pargana  of  Samawdtf ,  entertained  five 
hundred  students  of  the  Kur^,  in  the  college,  feeding  and  clothing 
them  all,  for  the  love  of  God,  at  their  own  expense.  The  late  Mirzi 
Muhammad  Bdki  Tarkh^,  notwithstanding  his  parsimony  and 
economy,^  which  will  be  described  when  I  speak  of  him,  gave 
away,  in  charity,  the  produce  of  his  husbandry.  His  collectors  once 
complained  to  him,  that  a  certain  darwesh,  not  content  with  having 
tilled  every  bit  of  land  in  the  district,  sought  to  appropriate  all  ( 
their  lord's  possessions  to  his  own  use.  Find  therefore,  said  they, 
some  other  employment  for  the  present  cultivators.  The  Mfrsa 
replied:  ''that  he  should  till  my  lands  is  but  little,  were  he  to 
drive  a  plough  over  my  head,  I  should  deem  it  a  favour."  Fakirs, 
widows,  and  the  poor  were  the  recipients  of  his  bounty.  A  well- 
provided  table  was  at  all  hours  spread  for  his  guests, — ^but  he  himself 
constantly  fasted.  When  the  hour  came  to  break  the  fast,  a  barley- 
loaf,  without  salt,  constituted  his  only  food.  A  guest  coming  to  him 
one  day,  a  sumptuous  meal  was  ordered  for  him,  but  the  guest  did 
not  partake  of  it.  "  Why,"  asked  the  Mfrza,  "  do  you  not  like  the 
food ? "  "I  wish,"  replied  the  stranger,  " to  eat  off  the  same 
plate  with  your  majesty."  "Oh,  what  happiness,"  exclaimed  the 
latter.  When  evening  came,  he  bid  his  guest  to  come  and  share  with 
him  the  barley-loaf — that  being  all  his  meal.  "  Oh,"  said  the  man, 
"  I  thought  your  own  meal  would  have  been  better  than  what  you 
gave  your  guests ;  this  was  the  cause  of  my  indiscretion,  but  pray 
pardon  me ;  I  am  satisfied  to  partake  of  the  former  repast."  The 
host  replied :  "  Yes,  the  dainty  repast  is  best  suited  to  your  taste,  the 
mere  loaf  is  plenty  for  mine ;  for  it  is  no  light  task  to  conquer  tiie 
flesh  and  abjure  the  world — ^the  world,  that  faithless  creature,  that 
slays  her  husband  and  devours  her  sons-in-law.  No  true  man  ¥dll 
give  her  a  place  in  his  heart.  To  do  so  is  the  act  of  the  mean-spirited. 
Eenounce  the  faithless  harlot  in  the  four  extremities  of  the  universe, 
and  cleanse  the  skirt  of  your  robe  from  all  desire  of  her." 

/ 
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Rdigioufl  men  lore  not  the  world, 

For  they  seek  not  women. 

If  yon  are  bound  in  the  chains  of  a  woman, 

Boaft  not  again  of  your  manliness. 

Have  pn  not  read  in  the  ancient  book, 

What  befel  Hnsain  and  Hasan,  owing  to  a  woman  ? 

A  woman,  be  she  good  or  bad,  should  be  thus  treated : 

Press  your  foot  upon  her  neck. 

Depopulation  of  the  country  of  the  Sdmras. 

1  through  the  tyranny  of  Dalu  Bii,  the  river  of  the  town  of  Alor 
dry,  the  passage  of  the  river  of  the  Panjab  oame  to  be  made 
97an,  and  that  town,  which  is  still  flourishing,  became  populated, 
mt  of  water  ruined  the  lands  of  the  tribe  of  Sumra,  and  the 
J  of  Dudd  Sumra  drove  many  complaining  to  the  Sultdn 
.  din,  at  Delhi  This  monarch  sent  back  with  them  a  powerful 
nder  the  command  of  the  royal  general  named  Salar.  The  men 
xa  prepared  themselves  to  die,  and  sent  off  their  children  in 
of  a  minstrel,  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  Ibra  Ibrdnf* 
ra  was  one  of  the  very  Sammas  who  had  fled  fromjthe  persecu- 
f  the  men  of  Sumra,  and  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
L  the  manner  which  has  been  related  above.  It  is  a  custom  of 
»eople  to  hold  in  high  respect  their  minstrels,  such  as  the 
U3,  the  CMrans,  the  Doms  and  the  Marats  (?).  After  the 
ire  of  their  families,  numerous  engagements  took  place  between 
n  of  Sumra  and  the  Sultaij's  army.  Sahar  Sultdnf,  the 
commander,  was  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  remainder 
safety  in  flight.  The  royal  army  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the 
and  children.  From  the  capital,  Muhammad  Tur,  to  Kach 
oceeded  march  by  march,  digging  every  night  a  deep  trench 
;heir  camp,  through  fear  of  their  foes.^  Such  was  the  extent 
e  trenches,  that,  to  this  day,  great  pools  still  remain.  When 
cached  the  confines  of  Kach,  Ibra  Samma,  the  ruler  of  the 
»-,  fought  stoutly  in  defence  of  the  children  and  fugitives,  but 
last  in  the  field.  The  women,  whose  countenances  no  stranger 
3r  beheld,  were  now  surrounded  on  all  sides.  These  virtuous 
saw  that  the  royal  army  had  come  to  carry  them  into  captivity, 
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and  that  there  was  no  refbge  for  them  but  in  Qod's  meroy ;  then, 
raising  their  hands  in  snpplication,  they  ezolaimed :  "  Wa  haTe  no 
other  help,  oh  Qod !  but  in  thee.  Cause  this  mountain  to  proteot  us, 
poor  helpless  creatures,  and  save  us  from  the  hands  of  our  cruel  enemies." 
The  prayer  of  these  women  was  heard  by  Him,  the  nearest  and 
dearest  friend :  the  rock  burst  asunder,  and  showed  openings,  through 
which  they  all  entered,  and  before  the  enemy  could  reach  the  spot 
they  were  all  hidden;  but  fragments  of  their  garments  remained 
without,  showing  where  they  had  passed.  The  pursuers  were  stmok 
with  awe,  and  retraced  their  steps.  That  mountain,'^and  traces  (of 
this  event)  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  in  the  land  of  Each.  In  short, 
as  no  man  was  left  in  Sind,  among  the  Sumras,  of  sufficient  power 
to  govern  the  country,  the  Samma  people  set  to  work  to  cultiyate 
new  territories  on  another  part  of  the  river. 

The  Sammaa,  after  the  expuMon  of  the  tribe  of  Sdmra^  foitnd 

the  town  of  Sdmuk'dbdd. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  above-named  tribe  the 
dynasty  of  the  Samma  ruled  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  848  h. 
(1439  A.D.)  until  the  date  of  the  total  ruin  of  Sind.^  The  Samma 
people,  who  had  been  subject  to  the  Sumras  in  the  days  of  their  rule, 
founded  a  town  and  fort  below  the  Makalf  mountain.  '  The  former 
they  called  Sdmui,'  and  the  latter  Taghurdb^,  of  which  J£m  Taghur 
had  laid  the  foundation,  but  had  left  unfinished.'  Other  towns 
and  villages,  still  flourishing,  were  also  bmlt  by  them, — but  the 
spots  cultivated  during  the  dominion  of  the  former  masters  of  the 
soil  soon  ran  to  waste  for  want  of  water.  Lands  hitherto  barren, 
were  now  carefully  cultivated ;  there  was  hardly  a  span  of  ground 
untilled.  The  divisions  into  siihiu  and  parganas,  which  are  main- 
tuned  to  the  present  day  in  the  province  of  Tatta,  were  made  by 

^  The  text  sajB  849  h.  (1445  A.D.),bat  it  was  stated  above  that  the  Sdmrm  dynasty 
closed  in  84  3  h.  And  again  at  p.  6 1  of  the  original,  it  is  stated  that  the  Samma  dynaitj 
lasted  84  years,  closing  with  the  establishment  of  Sh&h  Husain  Aighlln's  power  in 
927  H.  (1621  A-D.),  the  inrasion  of  his  father  in  921  h.  ooonting  for  nothing.  We  most, 
therefore,  necessarily  assume  843  h.  to  be  the  correct  reading,  incorrect  aa^it  is  in  ftct 

s  [The  name  is  here  written  **  S&i."] 

s  See  Appendix  respecting  these  places.  Taghor&b&d  is  in  other  works  called 
Toghlik&b&d. 
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'fibese  people.  When  the  labour  and  skill  of  each  indiyidual  had 
Ixought  the  land  to  this  state  of  prosperity,  J£m  Nanda  bin  Bdbiniya 
"Was  acknowledged  by  all,  great  and  small,  as  their  chief,  and  re*  ' 
weired  the  title  of  J^m,  which  is  the  name  of  honour  among  these 
^ple.  Such  splendour  spread  over  what  had  been  but  dreazy 
solitudes,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  world  had  sprung  into  existence, 
lefoie  his  time,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
hut  his  reign  was  remarkable  for  its  justice  and  an  increase  of 
MtthammarianiBm .  I  have  omitted  none  of  the  events  which  oc- 
Goned  in  his  reign  and  in  after  years,  as  they  have  been  related 
to  me  by  old  residents  of  those  parts.  This  chieftain  passed 
liifl  days  and  nights  in  devotion.  He  permitted  no  one  man  to 
tyrannise  over  another ;  the  poor  were  so  happy  that  all  the  day  long 
liifl  name  was  on  their  lips.  Peace  and  security  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent,  that  never  was  this  prince  called  upon  to  ride  forth  to  battle, 
and  never  did  a  foe  take  the  field  against  him.  When,  in  the 
morning,  he  went,  as  was  his  custom,  to  his  stables  to  look  at  his 
borses,  he  would  caress  them,  kiss  their  feet,  and  exclaim :  **  Heaven 
forbid  that  an  invader  approach  my  dominions,  or  that  it  ever  be  my 
&te  to  saddle  these  animals,  and  engage  in  war  I  May  God  keep 
every  one  happy  in  his  place  I " 

The  foundation  of  Tatta, 

After  he  had  dwelt  some  time  in  the  city  of  Saf,  the  thought 
entered  his  mind  to  build,  at  some  auspicious  moment,  a  new  town, 
where  happiness  might  remain  for  ever.     Brahmans  and  astrologers 
h,Tuig  settled  a  lucky  day,  and  having  sought  a  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Samui,  they  selected  an  eligible  place,  where  now  stands  the 
city  of  Tatta,  and  there,  with  the  assent  of  the  Jam,  the  foundation 
Was  laid.      A  division  of  the  land  having  been  made,  mansions  and 
houses  were  constructed.     In  truth,  at  such  a  fortunate  moment  was 
the  foundation  of  this  place  laid,  that  trouble  and  affliction  have 
iiever  visited  its  inhabitants.     Contented  with  what  they  possess, 
they  carry  on  their  affairs  in  luxury  and  ease.     The  cheerfulness  and 
happiness  which  reigns  among  these  people  has  never  yet  been,  nor 
ver  will  be  found  elsewhere.      Each  month  has  several  *fds  for 
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them ;  the  first  Friday  after  the  new  moon,  they  call  in  their  Sindi 
language,  Mdh-pahra  Jum*a,     Such  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
flock,  on  this  day,  to  the  Makali  mountain,  that  there  is  scarce  room 
to  stand.    It  has  become  a  custom,  among  many  classes^  to  ocmsidsr 
the  similar  festival  of  Mdh-pahra  Scmdr — or  the  first  Monday  in 
each  month — a  great  day  for  makiiig  pilgrimages.     The  pleasure  of 
visiting  each  other,  induces  them  to  go  in  large  parties,  taking  wi& 
them  abundance  of  sweet  river  water  and  food  such  as  they  can 
afford.    The  day  is  spent  in  amusements,  and  visits  to  the  shrinei. 
The  reason  why  they  take  water  with  them  is,  that  the  rain-wakar 
found  in  the  tanks  contiguous  to  the  tombs  is  brackish,  owing  to  tJlie 
nitrous  nature  of  the  soil,  and  consequently,  though  fit  for  oblations^  is 
not  fit  to  drink.    When  evening  puts  a  close  to  these  pleasures,  they 
seek  their  own  abode.    Besides  the  shrine  of  the  Shaikh  of  Shaikhs, 
Shaikh  Fatta,  there  are  some  ten  or  twelve  other  places,  where 
darweshes  perform  their  dance.     These  excitable  men  often  work 
themselves  into  such  a  state  of  holy  ecstacy,  that  they  cast  themselves 
on  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  of  MakaH ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  their 
learned  doctors  and  teachers,  no  harm  befalls  them.     This  custom, 
however  much  opposed  to.  the  laws  of  Islam,  has  been  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  all  the  attempts  of  wise  teachers 
and  just  governors  have  never  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
More  wonderful  still,  is  the  fact  that,  during  the  rainy  months,  only 
a  few  showers  fall  on  the  mountain.     At  its  summit  is  a  pond,  which 
they  call  "  Kira  ial,^^  or  sweet  tank ;  so  long  as  the  water  of  the 
heavens  fills  it,  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  Hindus  and  Musul- 
mans,  crowd  there  from  morning  till  night;  there  they  cook  their 
meals,  and  feast.     What  *ici,  .what  wedding  can  ever  boast  of  so 
numerous  an  attendance  ?     He  alone,  who  has  seen  and  tasted  of 
these  pleasures,  can  understand  this  I     The  custom  has  long  prevailed 
among  these  people,   and  what  time  has   sanctioned  they   never 
relinquish.     Other  nations  possess  greater  wealth,  and  greater  skiU; 
but  such  light-heartedness  and  contentment,  as  to  labour  for  one  day 
and  repose  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  to  have  but  moderate  desires 
and  enjoy  boundless  ease,  this  has  been  reserved  for  the  people  of 
Tatta  alone. 
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'ion  ofDaryd  Khdn  by  Jdm  Nanda^  who  had  purchased  him 

from  Lakzhir. 

m  Jam  Nanda,  son  of  Babiniya  had  to  the  gratification  of  his 
{,  become  the  occupant  of  the  throne  of  Tatta,  he  embellished 
w  city  and  ruled  with  so  much  justice  and  moderation  that 
citizen  found  happiness  at  his  own  hearth. 

*'  That  spot  Lb  Elysium  where  oppression  comes  not 
Where  no  one  interferes  with  another." 

ij  he  went  out  to  hunt,  taking  with  him  his  minister  Lakzhfr.^ 

tter  had  with  him  a  young  slave  named  Eabula,  to  whom  was 

!;ed  the  care  of  his  master's  drinking-water.     This  boy  was  in 

the  son  of  a  Saiyid,  but  having  fallen  into  captivity,  he  had 

urchased  by  the  minister.    The  Jdm,  becoming  thirsty  during 

ise,  called  for  water.     Hi»  own  water-carrier  not  being  on  the 

le  minister  ordered  his  boy  to  fill  a  cup  for  the  king.     The 

ung  in  years  but  old  in  wisdom,  filled  the  cup  and  threw  in 

B  small  blades  of  grass.     The  J^  put  down  the  cup,  and 

him  what  grass  had  to  do  in  drinking  water.     The  slave 

:  "I  saw  your  highness  was  very  thirsty,  and  I  feared  lest 

>uld  drink  too  large  a  quantity  and  suffer  from  it  in  riding ; 

fore  put  in  the  water  these  small  obstacles,  that  you  might 

n  moderation."     There  was  nothing  so  wonderful  in  this,  but 

y's  destiny  befriended  him,  and  the  Jdm  was  much  pleased. 

k  Kabula  from  the  minister  and  made  him  one  of  his  personal 

Jits.     Day  by  day  his  affection  for  the  youth  increased,  and 

'  him  possessed  of  sufficient  abilities  to  administer  the  affairs 

icingdom,  or  even  to  govern  one,  he  soon  conferred  upon  him 

e  of  Mubarak  Khdn  and  employed  him  in  all  difficult  matters. 

od  him  better  than  his  own  children  and  relatives.     The  Jdm 

ny  good  men  around  him,  such  as  Wazir  Dilshdd,  who  in  the 

.2  H.  (1506  A.D.)  carried  his  victorious  arms  from  Tatta  as  far  as 

r  of  ITch,  yet  Mubdrak  carried  off  from  all  of  them  the  ball  of 

rtime,  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  the  management  of 

irs  of  the  State  in  preference  to  his  own  son,  Jdm  Fi'roz.     He 

t  the  country,  from  Multdn  to  the  borders  of  Eandahdr  and 

Tuh/atu-l  Kirdm  (p.  40)  is  doubtful  about  the  real  name,  saying  it  is 
ilr,"  or  "  Lahglr." 
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from  Kaoh  to  Makr&i,  into  bucIi  subjection,  that  if  at  midnight  one 
of  his  officers  carried  an  order  to  any  of  the  Zaminddrs  and  BiLfMfOi 
of  these  territories,  it  was  instantly  and  gratefully  obeyed.  Such 
was  the  terror  of  his  name  in  these  turbulent  provinces,  that  a 
pregnant  woman  miscarried  if  she  heard  of  his  approach.  So  ftr 
had  spread  the  fame  and  dread  of  his  incursions,  that  the  words— 
**  Silence,  the  terrible  chieftain  is  coming/'  were  enough  to  stop  the 
crying  of  a  wayward  child.  * 

When  at  length,  after  a  reign  of  seventy-three  years,  Jim  Nands 
passed  from  this  perishable  world  to  the  abodes  of  immortality,  he 
confided  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  of  his  treasures,  his  £unily,  and 
his  son  Jdm  Ffroz,  to  Daxji  Kh&a.  "The  management  of  the 
affairs  of  this  kingdom,*'  said  the  dying  ruler,  *'  devolves  on  thee. 
Discharge  thy  duty  to  Jam  Ffroz  with  zeal  and  self  devotion.'" 


Sack  and  burning  of  Thatta^  by  the  IHringls. 

In  the  year  973  h.  (1565  a.d.,)  near  the  end  of  his  life,  Mirza  'Isa 
Tarkhan,  proceeded  with  his  son,  Mirza  Muhammad  Baki,  in  the 
direction  of  Bhakkar.  As  they  drew  near  the  town  of  Durbela,  a 
dependency  of  Bhakkar,  Mahmud  Khan,  having  strengthened  his 
stronghold,  sent  forth  his  army  to  meet  them,  for,  thought  he,  what 
breach  of  contract  is  this  ?  They  bring  an  army  into  my  territory  I 
What  can  be  thefr  object?  It  was  the  intention  of  Muhammad 
Bdk{,  to  detach  the  Parganah  of  Durbela,  from  the  province  of 
Bhakkar,  and  to  incorporate  it  in  that  of  Siwan;  but  he  was 
frustrated  in  this  design  by  the  army  of  Mahmud  Ehan,  which  was 
powerful,  and  was  everywhere  prepared  for  fight.  Blood  had  not 
yet  been  spilled,  when,  suddenly,  news  came  from  Thatta,  that  the 
Firingis  had  passed  Ldhori  Bandar,  and  attacked  the  city.     The  gates 

^  See  Appendix. 

'  The  author  does  not  distinctly  inform  ub  that  Dary&  Kh&n  was  the  same  penon 
as  Mub&rak  Kh&n,  but  the  heading  of  the  section  implies  that  he  was,  and  we  are 
explicitly  told  so  in  the  Tuh/atu-l  Kirdm,  Mir  M'dtum  and  the  !nih/atu»l  Kirdm 
say  that  Dary&  Kh&n  was  the  J&m's  adopted  son.  Firishta  calls  him  a  relation  of 
the  J&m's,  and  speaks  of  Mub&rak  Kh&n  and  Dary&  Eh&n  as  two  indiriduals. 

*  [The  author  has  hitherto  used  the  Persian  form  **  Tatta."] 
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)  dosed,  said  the  despatch ;  if  the  army  retamed  without  delay, 
place  would  be  deliyered ;  otherwise,  the  enemy  was  strong,  and 
Id  effect  his  object.  This  intelligence  caused  the  Mirzd  to  desist 
i  prosecuting  the  quarrel  any  further.  Leaving  the  country  imder 
ule  of  the  Eh^  he  speedily  embarked  in  his  boats,  and  departed. 
»re  he  could  arrive,  the  Firingfs  had  sacked  the  city,  and  filled  it 
I  fire  and  slaughter.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  found  an 
am  in  the  Jdma'  Masjid  of  Mir  Farrukh  Aighto,  which  they 
ted,  on  hearing  of  the  Mirzd's  approach.  The  mode  of  the 
Qgis  coming  was  as  follows : — Between  the  town  of  Thatta 
Lahorf  Bandar  is  a  distance  of  two  days  journey — both  by  land 
by  water ;  beyond  this,  it  is  another  day^s  march  to  the  sea. 
re  is  a  small  channel,  (called  ndr  in  the  language  of  Thatta), 
tnunicating  with  the  port ;  it  is  in  some  places  about  ten  tandhs 
S  in  others,  something  more.  It  is  unfordable.  Between  the 
and  the  ocean  there  is  but  one  inhabited  spot,  called  Suf  MianL 
)  a  guard  belonging  to  the  Mir  Bandar,  or  port-master,  with  a 
od  piece  of  ordnance,  is  always  stationed.  Whenever  a  ship 
re  the  creek,  it  intimates  its  approach  by  firing  a  gun,  which  is 
3nded  to  by  the  guard-house,  in  order,  by  that  signal,  to  inform 
people  at  the  port,  of  the  arrival  of  a  strange  vessel.  These, 
1,  instantly  send  word  of  its  arrival  to  the  merchants  of  Thatta, 
then  embarking  on  boats,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  guard  is 
id.  Ere  they  reach  it,  those  on  the  look-out  have  abready 
ired  into  the  nature  of  the  ship.  Every  vessel  and  trader  must 
irgo  this  questioning.  All  concerned  in  the  business^  now  go  in 
'  boats,  (ghrdhs)  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  If  the  ship  belong  to 
port  it  is  allowed  to  move  up  and  anchor  under  Ldhori  Bandar ; 
belong  to  some  other  port,  it  can  go  no  fiuiher,  its  cargo  is 
sferred  into  boats,  and  forwarded  to  the  city.  To  be  brief,  when 
3  Firingf  traders  had  got  so  far,  and  learned  that  the  king  of  the 
try  was  away  on  a  distant  expedition,  they  felt  that  no  serious 
icle  could  be  made  to  their  advance.  The  Mk  Bandar  wished  to 
roe  the  regulations,  but  he  was  plainly  told  by  the  foreigners 
they  had  no  intention  of  staying  at  the  Bandar,  but  that  they 
ided  to  proceed  on  to  Thatta,  in  the  small  boats  (ghrdhs)  in 
"h  they  had  come.     There  they  would  take  some  relaxation,  sell 
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tlieir  goods,  buy  otkeis,  and  then  return.  The  ill-provided  governor, 
unable  to  resist  them  by  force,  for  their  plans  had  been  well  laid,  im 
fidn  to  give  in ;  so,  passing  beyond  the  Bandar,  the  Firingis  moW 
in  boats,  up  the  river  Sind  towards  Thatta,  plundering  as  tbqr 
went  all  the  habitatioius  on  the  banks.  The  ruler  of  the  oountij 
being  away,  no  one  had  sufficient  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Ae 
invaders.  They  reached  the  ciiy  unmolested ;  but  here  the  garrisoiD, 
left  by  the  Mirza,  defended  the  place  with  the  greatest  gallantry.  A 
spirited  contest  with  artillery  toc^  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
In  the  end  the  defenders  were  ovexpowered ;  the  enemy  penetrated 
the  city,  and  had  made  themselves  fully  masters  of  it,  when  tbe 
Mirzd  arrived  in  all  haste.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  being  near, 
with  a  powerful  army,  they  loaded  their  boats  with  as  much  spoil  sb 
they  could  contain,  and  withdrew.^ 

The  Mirzd,  who  had  previously  laid  the  foundation  of  a  citadel 
for  protection  against  the  Arghuns,  now  deemed  it  necessary  to 
encircle  his  palace  and  the  whole  city,  with  fortifications. 

His  reign  ended  with  his  life  in  the  year  984  h.  (1576  a.d.)   Hib 

wealth  and  kingdom  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son — Muhammad 

Eakf. 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

Extermination  of  the  principal  In/uibitants  of  Thatta. 

Mirzd  Muhammad  Baki  ruled  with  a  strong  hand,  and  ruin  fell 
upon  the  houses  and  property  of  the  people.  No  one  dared  to  oppose 
his  improper  proceedings.  He  did  not  consider  it  expedient,  that 
any  one  with  pretensions  to  eminence,  learning,  or  genius,  should  be 
left  in  undisturbed  tranquillity.  Nobles  and  plebeians,  men  of  rank, 
and  men  without  rank,  SaiyidB,  Shaikhs,  Kdzis  and  Judges,  were  all 
driven  from  their  time-honoured  abodes,  and  ordered  to  dwell  without 
the  city,  as  the  Mirza  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  disaffected. 
To  the  eldest  son  of  Miyan  Saiyid  'Alf,  although  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Muhammad's  brother,  Mirzd  Salih,  no  more  leniency  was 
shown ;  he  experienced  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest.  Tyranny 
became  the  rule.  Of  the  travellers  from  all  parts  who  passed 
through  the  country,  those  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  notice  were 

*  See  Airtiier  in  the  Appendix  on  the  subject  of  the  Portuguese  proceedings. 
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imoned  to  his  presenoe.  So  kB&hlj  were  they  reoeiyed,  and  such 
apparent  kindness  shown  to  them,  that  it  served  as  a  balm  to  the 
irineos  of  travel.  The  begoiled  stranger  was  deluded  into  the 
ief,  thaty  in  the  wide  world,  there  eould  not  exist  so  benevolent 
atron  to  travellers.  When  the  visitors  were  preparing  to  depart, 
Mirza  would  say  to  his  Mk  Bahr,  or  superintendent  of  his 
it  Department,  that,  as  the  breezes  of  his  kingdom  were  soft  and 
my,  and  river-ezeursions  tended  to  cheerfulness,  he  must  place  a 
idsome  boat  at  their  dispoeaL  As  soon  as  they  had  been  thus 
Ltely  enticed  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  a  plank  was  taken  out 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  unhappy  travellers  were  drowned* 
is  was  done  to  prevent  the  chance  of  anyone  talking  of  this 
cured  land  elsewhere,  so  that  the  country,  which  had  required 
h  labour  and  pains  to  subdue,  should  find  another  conqueror. 
f  poor  traveller,  not  considered  fit  to  appear  in  the  presence,  was 
iply  put  to  death.^  Such  was  the  meanness  of  this  prince,  that, 
y  once  a  week,  on  Thursdays,  was  a  meal  prepared  in  the  Diwdn 
dna;  beyond  this,  he  gave  away  nothing.  If  he  heard  of  any 
son  living  generously  in  his  own  house,  it  mattered  not  whether 
were  a  relative  or  otherwise,  a  citizen  or  a  soldier,  he  laid  the 
id  of  tyranny  on  his  possessions,  nor  withdrew  it  so  long  as  a 
ig  was  left  to  take.  Cunning  showed  itself  in  every  word  he 
ke.  Seated  in  the  audience-tent,  hardly  a  moment  passed,  but  he 
L  to  his  nobles :  ''Bring  me  gold,  bring  me  grain ;  let  this  be  your 
)  occupation,  for  these  form  the  basis  of  power."  The  privations 
Lch  he  had  formerly  endured  led  him  to  heap  treasure  upon 
isure,  and  grain  upon  grain.  Not  a  comer  of  the  citadel  of 
itta  but  was  filled  with  rice.  Often  the  grain  got  clotted,  and  the 
t  arising  therefrom  occasioned  spontaneous  combustion,  but  the 
rz^  would  not  have  it  removed  from  the  fort,  nor  allow  it  to  be 
en  away.  At  harvest-time  he  held  a  revenue  audit,  and  collecting 
his  dependents,  he  paid  them,  according  to  their  dues,  by  assign- 
oita,  partly  in  grain  and  partly  in  money.     At  length,  one  day  his 

SeTeral  other  instanees  of  tlui  wretoh's  craelty  are  recorded  in  the  TdHkh-i 
irl.  He  delighted  in  eradicating  beards,  slitting  ears,  cutting  off  women's 
tsts,  and  trampling  men  to  death  under  elephants ;  until  at  length  both  Musul- 
j  and  Hind6s  prayed  to  be  deliyered  from  his  tjranny.  [According  to  this  author 
lied  by  hii  own  hand.] 
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offioers  respedf ally  informed  him  iihat  the  fort  was  so  foil  of  old  and 
new  grain,  that  no  room  eonld  be  found  for  the  produoe  of  the  ooming 
harvest.  The  grain  was  getting  dotted  and  burnt,  so  thai  it  was 
best  to  assist^ the  people  with  it,  for,  by  this  means,  something  would 
be  saved  at  all  events.  The  Mirza  replied,  that  fliey  should  have  bis 
answer  on  the  morrow.  During  the  night,  he  ordered  some  loaves  to 
be  made  of  olay.  When  the  nobles  came  in  the  morning  to  pay 
their  respects,  the  Mirzd  ordered  the  cloth  to  be  spread,  and,  oontraiy 
to  custom,  invited  them  to  eat  They  screwed  up  their  courage,  and 
wondered  what  evil  was  impending.  For  any  officer  of  the  state 
who  incurred  the  ruler's  displeasure  was  usually  cut  into  pieces, 
which  were  placed  in  dishes,  and  careftilly  sent  to  his  officers'  houses, 
as  a  warning,  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  dread  of  his  punishment.  As 
the  wondering  and  terrified  nobles  removed  the  dish  covers,  and 
beheld  the  strange-looking  loaves  laid  out  for  the  woeful  meal, 
they  cast  glances  from  one  to  another,  as  if  to  say,  what  can  this 
mean  ?  Their  host  asked  why  they  did  not  partake  of  the  food  before 
them.  "  You  have  all  I  can  give  you,"  said  he ;  "  perchance  you  are 
wealthy  men,  and  do  not  like  my  simple  fare."  Impelled  by  fear, 
some  of  the  ministers  took  the  burnt  rice-loaves.  The  Mirz£  angrily 
enquired  why  they  did  not  also  partake  of  the  other  loaves.  They 
replied :  "  Sire,  your  prosperity  and  wisdom  are  great :  but  to  eat  day 
is  difficult.  In  his  fierce  anger  he  became  abusive,  and  exdaimed, 
*'  Oh  I  ye  simpletons,  how  long  will  your  wisdom  ensure  the  welfare 
of  my  kingdom  ?  Useless  grain  may  at  times  render  good  service, 
for  is  it  not  better  than  day  ?  It  may  serve  as  food  for  the 
maintenance  of  life.  Of  what  good  are  you,  since  the  mere  sight  of 
clay-bread  has  half  killed  you  !  and  you  give  me  unsuitable  advice  I 
Have  you  not  heard,  how,  when  Humayun  came  into  this  countiyy 
and  Mirz£  Sh4h  Husain  Arghun  laid  waste  the  whole  land,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  sowing  of  grain,^  what  hunger  and  misery  were 
endured ;  how  raw  hides  and  old  skins  were  cooked  in  hot  water 
and  eaten?'" 
These  are  fiacts: — ^It  is  indeed  related  that,  (it  the  time  of  the 

*  The  aathor  hai  preriondj  giyen  aa  aooonnt  of  this  famine  at  page  61  of  the 
original,  where  he  deals  with  this  particular  period  of  Sind  historj. 
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)eror'B  flight  and  the  devastation  of  the  country  by  the  Mirz^, 
erne  mieeiy  drove  the  men  of  Sind  to  eat  their  own  kind.  A 
,  having  lost  a  oow,  went  with  some  friends  to  seek  for  it. 
f  reached  a  plain  where  some  youths,  who  had  ju^  come  there, 
placed  a  pot  on  a  fire  and  were  cooking  meat.  The  owner  of 
30W  and  his  friends  took  these  people  for  thieves,  and  felt  con- 
ed that  they  were  cooking  some  portion  of  the  lost  animal,  which 
had  stolen.     So  they  seized  and  bound  them,  asking  what  meat 

were  preparing,  and  whence  they  had  procured  it.  These 
hs  could  not  answer  for  fear,  but,  when  the  whip  was  applied, 

found  power  to  say  that  they  were  brothers  and  once  had  a 
ler.  They  had  been  dreadfully  pinched  with  hunger.  The 
ler,  in  her  love,  said  that  death  was  preferable  to  such  an  exist- 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  her  children  perish  before  her 
,  and  besought  them  to  kill  her  and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their 
rer.  They  refrained  as  long  as  they  could  from  such  a  cruel 
dient,  but  at  length,  unable  to  contain  themselves,  they  killed 
*  mother,  and  this  was  her  flesh  in  the  pot.  The  story  was  not 
ved.  The  villagers  said,  that  before  they  would  credit  it,  their 
eyes  must  have  some  proof.    The  unhappy  brothers  took  their 

• 

)rs  to  the  spot  where  the  entrails  had  been  thrown  ;  this 
:  caused  them  to  bid  more  firmly  bound,  for  the  villagers  main- 
id  that  some  other  person  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  their 
ings,  and  that  this  was  not  their  mother.  The  wretched  lads  sup- 
,ted  and  swore  in  vain  ;  their  punishment  began,  and  the  blows 
received  drew  forth  screams  and  lamentations.  Then  suddenly 
)  entrails  moved  rapidly  from  the  spot  where  they  lay,  and 
id  themselves  around  the  feet  of  their  tormentors.  This  was  a 
ling.  Suspicion  at  once  fled  before  this  miracle.  What  could 
rtend  ?  An  old  man  of  the  party  spoke : — "  These  youths  told 
le  truth.  How  great  is  the  tender  love  of  a  mother,  since  even 
death  her  remains  come  and  ding  to  your  feet  pleading  for  the 
erance  of  her  ofibpring ! " 
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The  Mirzd  Bends  his  daughter^  Sindi  Segam,  to  the  Emperor. 

When  the  possession  of  the  province  of  Bhakkar  had  been  secoied 
to  the  Emperor,  by  the  Taloor  of  Mujdhid  Qhazi,  the  lektiYes  of 
Mahmud  "Kh&a  became  favourites  with  him.  Mirzd  Mohammad 
B^ — ^who  had,  even  before  this  event,  entertained  most  extravagant 
fears  for  his  own  dominions — ^resolved  to  strengthen  the  alliance  by 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  monarch.  The  MuUi,whomI 
have  previously  mentioned,  related  to  me,  that  he  was  one  day 
secretly  sent  for  by  the  Mirzd,  who  addressed  him  as  follows : — ''I 
have  often  thought,  and  still  think,  that  Hazrat  Jalflu-d  dfn  Akbar 
Shih  is  a  mighty  monarch.  The  pettiest  of  his  offioers — ^Mi:g&hid — 
with  only  fifty  horsemen,  has  overcome  Mahmud  Kh&n  Eokaltash,  a 
man  who  can  boast  of  an  iron  frame,  and  of  strength  equal  to  tfaatcC 
Isfandyar,  who  possesses,  moreover,  a  strong  fortress,  situate  between 
two  wide  rivers.  What  if  the  Emperor  should  send  an  army  in  tiiis 
direction?  desolation  would  spread  over  this  peaceful  land!  The 
province  of  Bhakkar  has  been,  to  this  time,  a  solid  barrier  against 
his  encroachments,  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  It  will  be  vnse,  ere  an 
army  march  hither,  to  send  the  Begam,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
chief  men  of  this  country,  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor.  Sudi  an  union 
may  perhaps  preserve  us  from  die  grasp  of  these  fierce  fire^eating 
warriors.  What  think  you  of  this  plan  ?  "  Being  entirely  and  mn- 
cerely  devoted  to  the  Mirzd,  the  Mulld  replied,  that  this  vain  proposal 
would  certainly  be  attributed  to  want  of  courage  and  manliness. 
This  speech  proving  anything  but  agreeable,  the  chieftain  drew  his 
sword,  and  advanced  angrily  towards  the  speaker,  asking,  how  he 
dared  to  use  such  disrespectful  language  to  him  ?  The  Mulld  replied, 
with  sincere  feeling,  that  the  Mirzd  was  at  liberty  to  kill  him,  but 
that  he  had  spoken  advisedly.  ''  Did  his  lord  suppose  the  Emperor 
had  any  thought  of  him  ?  What  if  the  maiden  were  so  little  liked, 
as  to  be  excluded  from  the  royal  harem,  and  sent  back  again  I  What 
shame,  what  dishonour  would  be  the  result  I  Would  the  prince,  for 
the  sake  of  a  kingdom,  bring  disgrace  upon  his  whole  family."  At 
these  words,  the  Mirzd's  anger  fiashed  like  lightning ;  he  grew  rest- 
less as  quicksilver,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  he  exclaimed  :  Bemove 
this  wretch  from  before  my  eyes,  lest  I  shed  his  blood  this  very  day." 
As  the  MuUd  withdrew  from  his  presence,  he  unburdened  his  mind 
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what  still  remained  there.  *^  To  represent  the  true  state  of  a  case 
s/'  he  said,  ''  the  duty  of  a  loyal  servant.  He  had  incurred  his 
ster's  anger  by  so  doing,  but,  even  in  this  he  felt  himself  happy 
1  honoured.  YHiat  imported  it  to  him,  if  the  Emperor  sent  baok 
>  princess  I  What  recked  he,  if  he  gave  her  away  to  one  of  his 
ourites,  better  men  than  the  Mirzd  himself  I     You,  he  exclaimed, 

a  prince.  You  know  no  law  but  your  own  will :  do  that  which 
ill  be  most  pleasing  to  you."  This  advice,  bitter  withal,  wafl 
ird,  but  not  heeded.  The  opinion  of  other  friends,  and  his  own 
ivailed.  That  light  of  the  eyes  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  court, 
orted  by  Saiyfd  JaMl,  son  of  'Alf  Sh(r£z{,  and  son-in-law  of 
rza  Sdlfh,  Muhammad  Bdkf's  own  brother,  and  by  EJxwdjd  Mfr 
I  Diwan,  provided  with  rich  presents,  and  a  suitable  dowry, 
ving  reached  the  Emperor's  presence,  the  messengers  kissed  his 
t,  and  displayed  to  view  what  they  had  brought.  The  valuables 
re  then  made  over  to  the  treasurer,  but  that  most  precious  gem  of 

that  paragon  of  virtue,  was  introduced  into  the  seraglio.  There, 
I  powerful  monarch,  prince  of  all  things,  cast  but  once  a  momen* 
Y  glance  on  the  countenance  of  this  fair  and  nobly-born  maiden, 
3r  which  he  would  not  see  her  again.     He  said  to  himself,  Ihat 

daughter  of  Muhammad  Bakf  was  not*  of  a  good  disposition, 
1  that  he  would  send  her  to  some  other  person's  harem.  Some 
^huns,  of  the  same  descent  as  the  Begam,  and  who  had  sought 
escape  from  death  at  the  emperor's  court,  endeavoured,  notwith- 
nding  her  father  and  brothers'  enmity,  to  avert  an  event  which 
uld,  they  thought,  lower  the  dignity  of  their  family.  In  defence 
the  honour  and  good  name  of  their  kinswoman,  they  represented  to 
I  Emperor,  that  never,  to  that  day,  had  any  member  of  their  house 
)erienced  such  unkind  treatment  from  former  rulers.  Let  the 
narch  of  the  world  honour  them  with  his  universal  benevolence, 
I  send  back  the  maiden  to  that  wretch  athirst  for  the  blood  of  his 
ithren — who,  if  the  monarch  acceded  to  their  wishes,  would  be 
ier  an  obligation  to  them.  The  order  of  the  Emperor,  irresistible 
the  decree  of  fate,  went  forth,  that  Sindf  Begam  should  be  sent 
ik  to  her  father  at  Thatta. 

[The  negatiTe  is  wanting  inSirH^EIUoft  M8.  ^  ^„\  i^9^  ^  ,v*^  jS^^] 
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How  Sindi  Begam  returned  from  the  Emperor* s  court  to  her 

Father's. 

At  the  time  the  Emperor  was  taking  leave  of  the  Begam,  he 
ordered  an  elephant  for  her  use,  and  bid  her  return  to  her  father, 
whose  ancestors,  from  father  to  son,  had  been  vassals  of  the  crown. 
He  also  added,  that  a  small  tract  of  land  had  been  assigned  to  the 
princess;  who,  he  hoped,  would,  at  the  appointed  hour  of  prayer, 
pray  for  his  welfare  and  the  increase  of  his  prosperity.  The  party 
left.  A  despatch  had  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Mini, 
in  which  all  these  events  had  been  detailed.  He  might,  it  was 
said,  consider  them  as  arrived.  They  had  been  placed  in  most 
critical  circumstances,  but  providence  had  vouchsafed  to  presanre 
his  name  from  disgrace.  The  MulliL  relates  that  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  Mirz^  who  threw  him  the  document  itself,  saying: 
"Bead  this  sad  news;  what  you  foretold  has  come  true."  He 
perused  the  despatch  of  the  nobles  escorting  the  Begam,  and  found  it 
was  even  so.  He  said,  "  Peace  be  with  you,  oh  mighty  lord !  bow 
down  your  head  humbly  before  the  One  incomparable  Being ; 
render  thanks  unto  God,  who  has  vouchsafed  to  maintain  your  honour, 
and  be  grateful  to  your  blood-thirsty  brethren,  the  Arghuns,  as  long 
as  you  live.  Be  kind  to  those  of  them  still  left  here,  and  thus  dispel 
the  old  enmity  subsisting  between  you.  The  Mirzd,  rendered  wise 
and  devout  at  length,  was  pleased  with  this  speech,  and  said  a  few 
words  which  he  deemed  appropriate  in  thanksgiving.  He  also  sent 
epistles  to  the  Arghuns,  wherever  they  could  be  heard  of,  calling 
upon  them  to  lose  no  time  in  returning ;  and  promising  that  com- 
pensation for  their  former  sufferings  should  be  afforded  them  to  the 
utmost  of  their  wishes.  Some  of  them  were  slow  to  return,  being 
doubtful  of  the  chiefs  intentions ;  others,  in  whose  hearts  still  lived 
the  recollections  of  their  fatherlahd,  were  content  to  brave  even  death. 
The  excessive  kindness  they  experienced  proved  a  balm  to  the 
wounds  of  past  persecutions,  and  surpassed  their  expectations. 

About  this  time  the  Jdgirddrs  of  the  province  of  Bhakkar,  owing 
to  the  Emperor's  approach,  resolved  to  send  their  army  into  the 
province  of  Sfw^.  This  territory  often  suffered  from  their  depre- 
dations, but  they  now  sought  to  take  it  from  the  Mirzi.  Fat'h 
Ehin,  a  slave,  ruled  that  province,  but  he  had  made  a  Hindu  called 
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is  agent ;  and  to  any  person  wishing  to  address  him  on 
state,  he  stupidly  said :  '*  I  know  nothing  of  this :  go  to 
His  son  Abu-1  Fat*h  led  a  most  dissipated  life.  He  clothed 
ipanions  in  female  apparel,  with  bracelets  on  their  arms,  and 
lem  hidden  in  his  own  abode.  He  would  not  eat  of  food  on 
a  fly  had  lighted.  His  associates  were  usually  made  to  bring 
unds  of  dishes,  and  by  this  means,  he  plundered  them.  From 
:h  to  the  16th  of  every  month  his  friends  were  called  together, 
3  time  was  spent  in  debauchery.  Whole  nights  passed  in  the 
lent  of  sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  wine ;  he  gave  presents  to  his 
and  attendants.  But  of  all  his  absurdities  this  was  the 
t :  if  a  flight  of  birds  happened  to  be  pointed  out  to  him,  he 
need  counting  them,  throwing  in  the  air  either  a  lari^  or  a 
'.  gold  coin  as  each  passed  by.  In  short,  as  this  miserable 
r  things  prevailed,  the  Mirzd  resolved,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
)  remain  himself  at  the  head  of  afiairs  in  the  capital,  and  send 
lis  children  to  the  frontier  and  the  provinces. 


(/  of  Nawwdb  Mirzd  Khan,  in  Siwdn,  and  his  wander  at  the 

Lakki  mountain. 

m  the  illustrious  Eh^,  leaving  Bhakkar  behind  him,  arrived 
an,  his  first  though  was  to  invest  and  capture  the  fort  before 
ding  any  further ;  but,  after-consideration  showed  him  that  no 
atial  benefit  could  accrue  from  the  possession  of  a  few  mud 
until  both  the  capital  Thatta  and  the  ruler  of  the  country 
Q  his  hands.  The  root  is  the  support,  not  the  branches.  The 
ab  thought  it  best  to  leave  a  detachment  behind  and  move 
Is  in  person  with  the  remainder.  This  plan  was  carried  into 
ion.  Leaving  under  his  ofiGicers  some  ships  which  he  con- 
L  equal  to  the  destruction  of  the  fort,  the  Khan  marched 
t  Mirza  Jan(  Beg. 

3n  he  drew  near  the  Lakkf  mountain,  which  wise  men  hold  to 
key  of  the  country,  what  a  sight  opened  upon  him.  From  the 
Jind,  stretching  away  towards  the  setting  sun,  rose  the  above- 

'  A  silver  coin. 
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named  mountain,  its  summits  high  as  the  star  Aiyiik,  and  along  the 
face  of  it  ran  a  path  narrower  than  a  hair.    Those  who  pass  oTor 
dimb  like  a  string  of  ants.      If  ten  resolute  men  defended  this 
passage,  not  the  world  combined  could  dislodge  them,  without 
suffering  severely  from  the  stones  they  could  throw  down«    Adjoining 
these  mountains  are  many  others,  on  which  dwell  the  tribes  of  the 
Buludi  and  Nahmr^f,  of  the  Jokiya  and  Jat,  extending  as  &r  as  K<oh 
(K{z  ?)  and  Makrdn.    To  the  eastward  of  the  river  are  the  Maw&  and 
the  Samfja  tribes,  spread  as  far  as  the  sand-hills  of  Amarkot ;  and 
these  are  men  who  have  never  acknowledged  a  master.     For  an 
army  to  pass  in  either  of  these  directions  is  impracticable.    The 
Naww^b    made    enquiries    about    the    country  and    was    greatly 
troubled  with  what  he  heard,  for  if  an  ambuscade  were  laid  in  the 
valley  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  proceed,  this 
being  the  key  of  the  whole  country.     Just  as  orders  had  been 
issued  for  this  post  to  be  fortified  (as  by  this  means,  and  by  well- 
laid  plans,  a  secure  advance  might  be  made)  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  taken  no  measures  to  defend  the  pass.     The  Ehib 
was  delighted,  and  exclaimed  that  the  star  of  the  monarch  of  the 
world  had  indeed  outshone  that  of  these  people,  since  they  neglected 
to  make  a  stand  in  so  formidable  a  position ;  of  a  certainty  now 
the  country  had  passed  away  from  their  hands.     When  this  saying 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Mirza  (Janf  Beg),  keen  indeed  was  his  regret 
for  the  neglect  he  and  his  counsellors  had  been  guilty  of.     "  Truly," 
said  he,  "  have  we  committed  a  great  fault  of  generalship.     In  short, 
the  Khdn  advanced  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle,  and,  in  presence 
of  the  Mirza,  threw  up  an  intrenchment  and  constructed  batteries. 
Morning  and  evening,  valiant,  lion-hearted  youths,  worthy  descend- 
ants of  Mars,  came  forth  fix)m  both  sides.     With  such  activity  did 
destiny  send  forth  death  to  do  its  work  in  the  field,  that  no  symptom 
of  backwardness  appeared  there ;  energy  filled  every  breast,  as  the 
warriors  strove  their  utmost.     The  happy  star  of  the  Emperor,  and 
his  own  genius,  inspired  the  Nawwdb  to  send  detachments  against 
various  places  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  encompassed  Mirza  Janf 
Beg  and  the  fort  of  Sfwan.     Sh^  Beg  Khan  was  selected  to  act 
against  the  fort  of  Shdhgar,  in  the  province  of  Nasrptir,  where 
resided  Ab4-1  K&dm.     Another  party  of  veterans  was  told  off  to 
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inarch  into  the  J&gir  conntry,  against  the  fort  of  N(rankot.  In  this 
war,  for  every  province  of  the  country  a  force  was  appointed, 
although  it  was  not  despatched. 

Mirz&  Jkni  Beg  Sultdn  made  this  agreement  with  his  soldiers, 
that  every  one  of  them  who  should  bring  in  an  enemy's  head  should 
receive    600    gabara,    every    one  of  them  worth    twelve   miri'a, 
called  in  the  Mirz&'s  time,  poatania,  of  which  seventy-two  went  to 
one  tonka.    The  poor  people  of  Sind,  already  prepared  to  give  their 
Hves  for  their  lord,  were  pleased  with  this  show  of  kindness,  and 
went  ont  daily  to  bring  in  heads  or  lose  their  own.      This  style  of 
warfare  continned  for  several  months.     Giriya,  the  Hindu,  who 
well  knew  how  matters  stood,  and  the  state  of  the  treasury,  and  had 
a  regard  to  future  exigencies,  gradually  reduced  the  reward  from 
500  to  fifty  gahara.    Even  for  this  small  sum,  the  starving  people 
were  content  to  throw  themselves  without  hesitation  against  the 
scimitars  of  the  foe.     The  greater  number  fell  in  these  contests,  and 
the  treasury  became  empty,  so  that  day  by  day,  the  state  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country  grew  worse.     Mirzd  Janf  Beg  found  his 
only  safety  in  protracting  the  struggle,  and  sent  forth  his  young 
men  on  all  sides  to  distract  the  enemy.     Hearing  that  treasure  was 
on  its  way  by  land  to  the  Nawwab  Khan's  camp,  he  sent  Abu-1 
Kdsim,  son  of  Shah  Easim  Arghun,  with  a  body  of  spirited  youths, 
Moghals  and  Sindfs,  to  attack  it.    This  chieftain,  when  he  drew  near 
the  convoy,  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  hid  himself  with  his  men, 
and  sent  a  small  party  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear  with  a  great 
clamour.      The  enemy  all  turned  against  these  men,  but  Abu-1 
E^sim,  with  the  remainder,  entered    their  camp,  carried   off  the 
treasure,  and  slew  the  foremost  of  the  foe.     Sultan  Khusru  Charkas 
likewise  attacked  them  with  his  boats,  according  to  a  previously 
concocted  scheme,  by  which  a  body  of  picked  men  was  to  remain  on 
board,  whilst  another  advanced  by  land,    The  Naww^  also  had 
made   suitable  dispositions.      The    Mirza's    chieftains,   who  were 
anxious  for  Khusru's  defeat,  sent  the  armed  force  in  the  boats,  but 
kept  back  the  party  which  had  been  selected  for  the  land  attack. 
The  hostile  fleets  drew  up  in  the  opposite  lines,  and  a  discharge  of 
cannons  and  muskets,  shells,  and  rockets,  wheels,  and  every  kind 
of  fire  missiles  commenced  on  both  sides.    The  scattering  flames  and 
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sparks  shone  on  the  water  like  a  fiery  moiintain,  and  such  doads  of 
smoke  asoended,  that  the  vaulted  heavens  became  as  it  were  the  roof 
of  a  furnace.  The  sun  sheltered  itself  in  the  smoke  from  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  heat,  and  was  eclipsed.  Sight  could  not  pierce  the  thick 
douds,  and  breath  failed  from  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  At 
length  the  boats  ran  foul  of  each  other.  The  rings  and  grapneLs, 
which  were  made  in  order  to  drag  away  the  enemy's  boats,  now 
began  to  be  used.  So  violent  a  struggle  ensued,  that  the  waves 
were  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  those  whom  the  guns  had 
destroyed.  By  the  help  of  their  friends  on  shore  the  Rh^*s  party 
triumphed,  and  their  adversaries  fled.  Ehusru  Charkas  was  taken 
in  his  boat  along  with  several  other  vessels,  when,  at  that  moment, 
Charkas  Daftir,  the  chief  of  the  merchants  of  Firang,  who  repaired 
yearly  to  Thatta  from.  Hurmdz,  came  fluttering  like  a  moth  around 
this  furnace,  and  running  his  boat  into  the  midst  of  the  fray,  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  Ehusru  from  his  captors ;  but  the  attempt  cost 
both  of  them  their  lives.  When  both  sides  were  satiated  with  blood 
they  withdrew  to  their  tents,  and  applied  balm  to  their  wounds. 
It  was  at  length  resolved  to  abandon  stratagem  and  fight  in  the 
open  plain,  where  victory  would  fall  to  the  brave.^ 

1  The  Tdrfkh'i  Sind  (p.  294),  and  the  Tarkhdn-ndma  (p.  112],  concur  in  repre- 
senting that  there  were  Portuguese  mercenaries  in  this  action,  which  cloted  the 
independence  of  Sind  in  ▲.d  1691.  They  attribute  the  escape  of  Khusrti  Eh6n  to  the 
fact  of  a  powder  magaxine  exploding  in  the  royal  fleet. 
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VI 


BEG-Li^R-Ni^MA. 


This  work  deriyes  ita  name  from  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
edicated,  and  by  whose  advice  it  was  undertaken  :  Sh4h  K&sim 
Ji&D,  son  of  Amfr  Saiyid  K&sim  Beg-Lar.  We  learn  nothing  of 
le  author — ^not  even  his  name — either  from  the  pre&ce  or  the 
odj  of  the  history.  We  can  only  tell,  from  the  tone  in  which 
e  speaks  of  his  patron,  that  he  must  have  been  a  most  abject 
ependant. 

The  name  of  Beg-L&r,  we  are  told,  belonged  to  his  patron^s 
kmily  by  hereditary  descent,  and  is  not  therefore  to  be  confounded 
ith  the  Beglerbegs  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  who  are  the  viceroys 
r  governors  of  the  Provinces.^  The  Beg-L&r  £&mily  after 
esiding  for  some  generations  at  Turmuz,  came  to  reside  at 
Samarkand,  whence  we  had  them  emigrating  to  Sind.  They 
retend  to  derive  their  origin  from  ^Ali,  the  son-in-law  and 
ousin-german  of  the  Prophet.  The  genealogy  is  given  in  the 
leg-Ldr-ndma  and  TuJifatu-l  Kirdm.  Their  intimate  con- 
ection  with  the  Arghuns  is  attributed  to  one  of  their  remote 
neestors  having  taken  up  his  abode  in  Khitd,  where  he  and 
is  descendants  continued  in  friendly  communication  with  the 
'urks.     This  connection,  indeed,  frequently  gives  rise  to  the 

^  Tbifi  title  is  not,  as  is  generallj  BuppoBed,  used  in  Turkey  alone.  £yer  since  the 
me  of  the  nkh&nians,  it  has  been  adopted  in  Persia  also.  Cornelias  le  Bruyn's 
VaveUf  Vol.  I.  p.  206 ;  Franklin's  Tbur  to  Frraia,  pp.  336,  350;  Sir  H.  Bridges' 
>^nasty  of  the  Kt^ari^  p.  449 ;  Pottinger*s  BdoehiMtan^  p.  222.  Their  position, 
rivileges  and  dnties  are  shown  in  Yon  Hammer's  Staat$  verfauung  de»  Otmamkehen 
*4ieht.  Vol.  I.  p.  370';  II.  278;  and  Paul  fiycaufs  8UU  of  the  Ottoman  En^re, 
p.  61-67.    Iktn.  CmUemir,  Eiet.  ^  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  86. 

VOL.  I.  1^ 
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Beg-L&r  femily's  being  called  Arghun,  as  at  pp.  263, 287,  in  the 
extract  from  the  Tdrikh-i  TdAiHj  where  the  patron  of  our  author 
is  styled  an  Arghdn. 

Amir  Sh&h  E&sim  came  from  Samarkand  to  Sind  in  the  time 
of  ShSh  Husain  Arghdn,  and  was  received  with  distinction.  He 
married  the  niece  of  the  Wairsi  B&nd  of  'Umarkot,  and  as  her 
&ther  was  a  Bhatti  R&jput,  Sh&h  E&sim,  the  produce  of  this 
marriage,  was  half  a  Bhatti,  and  amongst  that  tribe  he  was 
brought  up.  It  is  to  him,  under  the  title  of  Eh4n-i  Zamftn,  that 
this  book  is  chiefly  devoted,  and  as  he  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  we  are  treated  with  tedious  reports  of 
the  most  trifling  exploits  performed  by  him  and  his  sons,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  provincial  contests,  border  feuds  and  cattle  raids. 
This  minute  history,  however,  compels  the  author  to  mention  the 
names  of  streams,  forts,  villages  and  tribes,  which  in  themselves 
sometimes  possess  considerable  interest.  Even  the  local  hostili- 
ties and  intermarriages  of  clans  afford  matter  of  speculation  to 
the  curious  enquirer,  and  on  all  these  points  some  information  is 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  Beg-Ldr'tidma} 

As  the  little  that  there  is  of  general  interest  centres  in  the 
connection  which  Kh&n-i  Zam&n  had  with  public  characters,  it 
may  as  well  be  mentioned  that  he  first  rose  to  some  distinction 
under  Sh&h  Husain,  the  Arghdn  ruler  of  Sind.  He  then  served 
successively  Mirzd  fs&  Tarkh&n,  J&n  B&b&,  Mirz&  Muhammad 
B&ki,  and  Mirzd  J&ni  Beg.  When  this  chief  went  to  render  his 
submission  to  the  Emperor  Akbar,  Khdn-i  Zam&n  accompanied 
him,  and  was  received  with  favour.  He  was  afterwards  nominated 
t^  an  appointment  in  Sind  under  Mirzd  Gh&zi  Beg,  and  lived  to 
an  old  age  in  that  country,  surrounded  by  a  large  and  thriving 
family.  His  son,  Mir  Abu-1  K&sim  Sultan,  was  celebrated  for 
his  gallant  conduct  in  the  field,  as  well  as  for  his  literary  talents. 
After  rebelling  against  the  constituted  authorities,  he  was  par- 

^  Tod  says,  that  the  present  R&11&  of  the  Sodhas  has  set  the  example  of  these  inter- 
marriages, hut  the  following  extracts  will  show  the  practice  to  have  been  proTal^t 
nearly  three  centuries  ago.    AmnaU  of  Bc^'asthan,  Vol.  II.  p.  317. 
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doned  through,  the  intercession  of  his  £Etther;   but  was  sab- 
sequentljr  blinded  to  prevent  his  exciting  farther  disturbances. 

The  exact  date  of  the  composition  of  this  work  cannot  be  fixed 
with  precision  within  twenty  years — 1017  and  1036  h. — because 
the  intimations  we  have  on  that  point  are  altogether  contradictory 
and  irreconcilable.  We  are  told  (p.  256)  that  the  author's 
patron  has  *'  at  this  period,  (aknUny  that  is  10J7  '^  reached  the 
age  of  seventy.^'  About  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  we 
have  already  been  infimrmed  (p.  36)  that  he  was  bom  in  947 — 
moreover  the  date  is  given  not  only  in  numerals  but  in  text.  But 
we  are  informed  (p.  27)  of  Mirz&  Ghdzi  Begla  death,  which 
occurred  in  1021 ;  about  which,  also,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it 
is  substantiated  by  a  chronogram  in  the  Tuh/atu-l  Kirdm  (p.  72). 
Again,  in  enumerating  the  children  of  his  patron,  (pp.  260,  261) 
we  have  the  dates  of  1032  and  1033,  both  in  text  and  numerals. 
It  could  not  have  been  composed  at  any  period  mcH'e  than  three 
years  beyond  this,  because  Jah&ngir  is  mentioned  as  the  reigning 
monarch.  Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  we  may 
consider,  either  that  the  rough  draft  was  written  in  1017,  and 
that  a  sec<md  was  made  about  1035,  when  the  subsequent  dates 
gained  admission ;  or  that  akniin,  as  at  p.  41,  is  used  with  reference 
to  the  event  which  the  author  is  describing,  not  with  reference  to 
the  period  at  which  he  is  writing — in  short,  in  the  sense  of  "  at 
that  time,"  not  "  at  this  present."  If  so,  the  date  of  1017  relates 
only  to  the  time  when  Kh&n-i  Zara&n  had  completely  peopled  and 
settled  the  country  round  the  fort  of  Saiyid-garh,  of  vrhich  he 
finished  the  building  in  1011  ;  and  we  can  fix  with  tolerable 
certainty  upon  the  year  1034,  or  1035 — say  1625  a.d. — as  that 
in  which  the  Beg-Ldr-ndtna  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  but  I 
have  no  great  confidence  in  this  interpretation,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  matter  is  not  worth  further  enquiry. 

The  Beg-Ldr-ndma^  after  the  preface,  opens  with  a  general 
abstract  history  of  Sind  and  the  Arab  invasion,  in  twenty-two 
pages  :  we  then  have  a  very  slight  notice  of  the  Arghiins,  with  a 
biography  of  Amir  K&^im  Beg,  extending  altogether  to  eighteen 
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pages :  and  from  that  to  the  end  we  have  detailed  accounts  of  the 
squabbles  amongst  the  various  members  of  the  Tarkh&n  fiimily, 
with  the  insertion  of  every  expedition  of  robbery  and  plunder  in 
which  the  noble  E[han-i  Zam&n  himself  was  in  the  remotest  degree 
concerned. 

This  work  is  not  found  in  India,  except  in  the  provinces  of 
Sind,  where  I  know  of  three  copies.  There  is  one  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris.  Fonds  Gentil,  No.  17.'  Size  Quarto,  (12  x  9 
inches).  275  pages  of  17  lines  each. 

EXTBAOTS. 

Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  Sind. 

Sind  derives  its  name  from  Sind,  the  son  of  Ham  the  son  of  Nuh 
(Qod's  peace  be  with  him  I)  and  the  province  remained  in  possession  of 
his  descendants ;  but  their  names  cannot  be  found  in  any  books  of 
history,  nor  have  I  heard  them  in  legendary  stories,  and  I  am  there- 
fore compelled  to  omit  them.  That  which  I  have  heard  from  common 
report  is  this,  that  in  olden  time  the  Province  of  Sind  was  held  by 
the  tribes  of  B(na,  Tdk,  and  Nabumiya ;  but  the  period  of  their  govern- 
ment is  not  known.  After  a  time,  Sahasf  Kaf  reigned  in  the  fort  of 
Alor,'  and  all  Sind  and  Hind  was  under  his  rule.  When  he  died,  Chach 
Brahman  became  master  of  Sind  £md  Hind.  His  capital  was  the 
fort  of  Brahmanabad,  and  his  dominions  extended  to  the  confines  of 
Kashmir.  His  son  Ddhir  succeeded  him  and  became  master  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  his  days  the  armies  of  Islam  arrived  under  the 
command  of  Muhammad  Kasim,  and  after  many  battles  Dahir  was 
slain. 

Mir  Kdsim  Beg-Ldr  marries  the  daughter  of  Rand  Kitnba. 

It  appears  that  in  those  days  when  Mir  Kdsim  Beg-L^  deceased 
held  the  governorship  of  'Umarkot,'  Eana^  Kumba  Wairsf  repre- 
sented to  him  that  an  inveterate  £md  deep-rooted  enmity  existed 
between  his  people  and  the  Bathors  of  the  fort  of  NQma,'  and  he 

^  Reinaud,  FragmmU  Arahety  p.  xxvii.  *  See  Appendix. 

*  This  place  is  half-way  between  'Umarkot  and  Jesahnlr. 
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therefore  solicited  to  march  against  them,  that  ample  revenge 
it  be  taken.  The  Mfr  complied  with  his  request,  and  he  accord* 
r  marched  with  the  people  of  the  Sodha  tribe'  in  that  direction, 
n  the  warlike  and  fierce  Bdthors  were  informed  of  the  coming 
le  ever-sucoessfal  army,  they  armeed  themselves  and  advanced 
iy  to  the  field  of  battle.  Both  armies  stood  in  powerful  array 
ist  each  other.  The  "R&ni  intimated  to  the  M(r  that  it  was  an 
stabHshed  custom  amongst  their  tribes  that  both  parties  should 
t  from  their  horses  and  engage  on  footr*  The  most  noble  Amir 
id  to  this  and  issued  orders  to  his  army,  which  consisted  of 
as,  that  they  should  dismount  while  they  opposed  the  enemy. 
Amir  took  his  bow  from  the  easel  and  began  to  shoot  his  arrows. 
y  arrow  told,  piercing  through  the  armour  and  bodies  of  the 
ly,  and  eadi  time  sending  a  soul  to  tiie  world  of  annihilation. 
Qty  of  the  enemy  having  been  slain,  the-^remnant  took  to  flight, 
3ssing  the  Mfr's  bravery,  and  lauding  him  with  a  hundred 
sand  tongues.  When  the  Sodhas  witnessed  such  bravery  and 
pidity,  they  resolved  to  honour  themselves  by  seeking  a  matri- 
lal  alliance  with  the  M(r.  The  great  and  noble  Mfr,  according 
e  will  of  GFod,  accepted  their  prayers,  and  Bdjia  the  daughter 
ana  Eumba  Wairsf's  sister,  a  most  modest  chaste  girl,  whose 
)r  was  the  Bhatt(  chief  of  the  fort  of  Jesalmlr,  was  betrothed  to 


outatian  o/Khdn-i  Zamdn  an  a  mission  to  lU^  Dhar  Raj  of 

Jesalmkr. 

b^-i  Zam^,  with  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  proceeded,  with  his 
ds  and  suite,  after  taking  leave  of  Mirzd  J&i  Bdbd,  towards 
Lmir.  When  he  arrived,  he  halted  outside  the  fort  on  the 
rin  of  the  tank,^  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Bdf  Dhar  Edj 

See  Tod*s  AnnaU  of  Rt^'atthan,  Vol  I.  93,  and  II.  210,  .319;] 

>ee  Appendix. 

*he  text  says  simply  l^^ .  ifj^-lc,  Init  at  page  41,  we-  are  toldtbat  she  was 

iter's  son,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Tuh/atU'l  Kirdm, 

lie  spacious  tank  of  J  esalmfr  lies  to  the  south-east,  and  the  magnificent  fort 

18  a  rocky  hill  on  the  south-western  angle  of  the  town. 
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to  say  that  Mirzi  J&a  Bdbd  Bad  sent  a  robe  of  honour  for  him.  The 
Baf  with  much  politeness,  requested  him  to  stay  where  he  was 
encamped,  and  intimated  that  he  would  come  to  him  on  an 
auspicious  day  and  hour  to  be  invested  with  the  robe.  In  those 
days  the  periodical  rains,  by  the  will  of  God,  had  not  fiBQlen,  and 
the  land  all  round  was  parched  up.  A  single  vessel  of  water  was 
to  be  had  only  at  a  very  heavy  price,  for  there  was  no  water  in  the 
lake.  But,  when  the  prosperous  feet  of  this  nobleman  touched  that 
ground,  suddenly,  by  the  will  of  Qod,  rain  fell:  the  dry  land 
became  saturated  and  green  herbs  sprung  up  in  every  place.  In 
the  morning,  the  Bdf  came  to  visit  him  and  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  him.  He  said  that  the  rain  had  Mien  only  on  aocoimt 
of  his  prosperous  presence.  He  accompanied  the  Eh^  with  great 
honour  and  respect  into  the  fort,  and  then  performed  the  rites  of 
hospitality.  Each  day  he  showed  him  greater  honour.  The  great 
Khdn  stayed  there  for  the  period  of  five  months,  after  which  be 
took  leave  and  turned  his  reins  towards  Nasrpur.  Having  reached 
the  banks  of  the  tank  of  S&nkra,  he  learnt  that  Jaish  EJi&n  and 
'Aldu-d  d(n,  having  pursued  their  course  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  were  proceeding  towards  Thatta  to  meet  J&a  Bab&.  When 
they  had  reached  the  stream  of  the  Bain,  they  were  informed  that 
Mirza  J&a  B^ba,  accompanied  by  Saiyid  'Alf  Shfr&sf,  had  gone  to 
Mirza  Muhammad  B^i,  euid  according  to  the  will  of  Qod  had 
been  slain.  On  hearing  this,  they  returned  and  reached  Nasipur 
plundering  the  country  on  their  road.  Eh4n-i  Zam^  also  went 
thither  and  met  them.  The  exigencies  of  the  time  were  such  that 
he  owed  money,  and  as  none  of  these  people  showed  him  any 
humanity  and  favour^  he  was  much  distressed  in  mind.  He  said 
he  had  placed  all  his  reliance  on  Mirzd  J4n  B&b4,  on  whom  the 
decree  of  God  had  now  passed.  He  observed  to  his  oompanions, 
''  At  present  it  is  urgently  necessary  for  me  to  pay  some  money  in 
liquidation  of  mjr  debt,  what  is  your  advice."  They  replied— 
''  These  people  possess  much  wealth  and  are  proud  of  their  riches. 
Now  we  are  at  your  service  and  ready  to  accompany  you  wherever 
you  desire."  On  this,  he  proceeded  towards  the  Sodhas,  at  the 
Tillage  of  TarangohL 
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The  Plunder  of  Tarangehi. 

Kh^-i  Zaman,  by  the  advice  of  his  companions,  set  out  and 
crossed  the  wateis  of  Sdnkra.  When  Ddda  and  Gh^f  learnt  that  he 
had  gone  in  that  direction  with  only  a  few  men,  they  rode  after  him. 
As  soon  as  'AUu-d  din  and  Mf^  were  informed  that  their  sons 
Ghazf  and  Duda  had  gone  to  join  Eh&n-i  Zam4n,  they  also 
marched  in  the  same  direction  with  the  intention  of  bringing  them 
back.  They  reached  the  banks  of  the  Sdnkra  at  the  time  that 
Khan-i  Zaman  had  crossed  it,  while  Ddda  and  Gh^f  were  only  then 
preparing  to  pass  the  stream.  When  they  saw  that  their  fathers 
had  come  to  ti&e  them  back,  they  immediately  threw  themselyes 
into  the  stream,  swam  their  horses  over,  and  joined  Eh^-i  Zamdn. 
They  would  not  return,  for  they  reflected  that,  if  at  this  time  they 
did  not  accompany  him,  the  reward  of  their  past  services  would  be 
forfeited.  In  the  afternoon,  Khdn-i  Zam^n,  having  watered  his 
horses,  left  the  village  of  Bdhd  Madh,  and  that  renowned  lion,  with 
only  twelve  horsemen,  travelled  through  a  large  jungle  the  whole 
night  On  arriving  near  the  village  of  Taiangohf,  he  found  the 
camels  of  the  Sodhas  there,  and  determined  to  cany  them  off  with- 
out delay ;  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  better  first  let  his 
horses  quench  their  thirst  With  this  intent  he  proceeded  towards 
the  village,  and  there  found  the  tracks  of  five  hundred  horses  that 
had  just  passed  over  the  ground.  He  was  alarmed,  and  thought 
how  impossible  it  was  to  save  himself  with  so  few  men  against  such 
a  host.  He,  however,  advanced  and  asked  the  driver  of  the  camels 
what  army  had  passed  by  that  road.  The  man  replied  that  Mirzd 
Muhammad  Bdki  and  Mirzd  Jin  B4b&  had  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  that  the  former  had  asked  the  Sodhas  to  reinforce  him. 
Hence  a  force  of  about  five  hundred  men  of  the  Waisa  tribe  had 
passed  that  way.  The  Khin's  companions  were  much  alarmed  at 
this  intelligence,  and  brought  back  their  horses  without  watering 
them ;  but  they  bravely  and  gallantly  carried  off  the  camels ;  many 
of  these  animals  died  on  account  of  the  severe  marches  they  had  to 
make.  The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  dauntless  heroes  reached 
the  village  of  Bih6  lladh,^  where  they  stayed  only  sufficient  time 

>  [The  name  ia  here  written  B&hd-dhar.] 
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to  drink  water.  At  nightfall  they  halted  at  the  village  of  PariyarL 
Early  next  morning  they  pursued  their  journey,  and  reached  the 
Tillage  of  Sftdra,  which  belonged  to  the  Anr^  tribe.  There  they 
rested  themselves  without  fear  or  danger.  They  divided  the  camels 
amongst  themselves.  One  was  given  to  Jaish  Khan,  another  to 
Birlis,  another  to  'AMu-d  dfn,  and  another  to  Mfdn  Sodha. 


Proceedings  o/Khdn-i  Zamdn. 

Kh^-i  Zam^  had  his  head-quarters  at  Nasipur,  and  comforted 
the  people  under  his  rule  by  his  kindness  and  justice. 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

As  ties  of  relationship  existed  between  him  and  the  Bhattis, 
he  sent  Arab  horses  laden  with  all  kinds  of  valuable  articles  to  the 
Banas  of  the  Sodha,  Bdra,  and  Bhattf  tribes,  the  Bdwats  and  the 
Hdthors,  and  the  Bafs  and  Jdms  of  the  Jh&rejas ;  insomuch  that  tLe 
chiefs  of  'Umarkot,  Jesalmfr,  Bik4n{r,  Nirohf,  Mahwa  (M£wdr?), 
Eotara,  Bdhalmir,  Nflma,  Birkar,  Kach,  N^ktf,  Bdmdinpur, 
Ghauduwar,  and  the  like,  were  gained  by  his  bounty.  No  demand 
of  service  was  made  from  them.  These  chiefs  engraved  the 
words  of  friendship  and  fidelity  on  their  hearts,  and  considering 
themselves  greatly  honoured,  were  ready  to  exclaim  : — "  We  are 
under  great  obligations  to  the  ShdhI  We  can  think  of 'nothing 
else  but  of  serving  him.  For  we  are  favoured  by  his  generosity, 
and  will  never  turn  our  faces  against  his  commands."  Being 
grateful  they  were  always  ready  to  obey  his  orders.  If  any 
service  was  required  of  them,  they  performed  it  with  the  greatest 
fidelity  euid  submission,  and  whenever  they  were  summoned  they 
came  willingly.  As  the  Bh^ts  and  Ghdrans  were  dependents  of 
these  chiefs  he  used  to  reward  these  family  bards  whenever  they 
came  to  him,  with  a  lakh  (of  rupees  ?)  or  more.  As  Hewanda  was 
the  bard  of  the  Bhattfs,  he  presented  him  with  a  donation  of  one 
crore  and  a  quarter,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  lakhs  (?),  besides 
horses,  camels,  etc.,  which  he  likewise  generously  granted.  In 
short,  by  the  wise  conduct  of  this  great  and  enlightened  noble,  all 
men,  great  and  small,  bad  and  good,  were  as  obedient  to  him  as 
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slaves.  The  renown  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  second  Hatim 
or  Ma'n,  was  not  only  on  the  tongues  of  all  the  nobles  and  plebeians 
of  his  own  land,  but  also  spread  over  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Sacking  of  ^Umarkot 

The  appointment  of  the  governorship  of  'IJmarkot  depended  upon 
the  will  of  the  kings  of  Sind,  who  removed  the  incumbent  whenever 
they  thought  proper.  About  the  time  when  Eh^-i  Kh^^  came  to 
Sind,  the  governorship  of  that  fort  was  held  by  B&nd  Megrdj. 
Kh^-i  Kh/in/in  expressed  a  desire  to  be  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  B^a,  who  having  no  daughter  fit  to  be  given  in  marriage  to 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  offer  the  hand  of  his  brother  M4n  Sing's 
daughter.  After  the  death  of  TLiai  Megdlj,  Nawwdb  Mirza  J&ni 
Beg  conferred  the  governorship  of  'Umarkot  on  his  son  Eishan  Das. 
Animosity  sprang  up  between  this  chief  and  M^  Sing,  and  he, 
having  turned  out  M&n  Sing  from  the  fort,  assumed  the  surname  him- 
self. Mhi  Sing,  being  related  to  Eh^-i  Eh^^,  sent  his  son  to  repre- 
sent the  matter  to  him.  In  those  days  Ehan-i  EMndn  and  Nawwab 
Mirzd  J&xd  Beg  were  both  in  attendance  on  the  Emperor  Akbar  at 
Burh^pur.  Eh^-i  Eh^^  therefore  recommended  M^  Sing  to  the 
favour  of  Mirzd  Jani  Beg,  who  wrote  to  Mirzd  Abu-1  Edsim  Sult^ 
directing  him  to  place  Man  Sing  in  the  governorship  of  the  fort  of 
njmarkot,  and  make  Eishan  Das  understand  that  he  was  not  to  oppose 
and  thwart  him,  but  that  the  same  rule  with  regard  to  their  respec- 
tive positions  should  be  observed  now,  as  had  been  established  from 
of  old  in  the  family.  M{r  Abu-1  Edsim  Sultan,  in  obedience  to  this 
mandate,  proceeded  from  the  fort  of  Shdhgarh  ^  towards  'TJmarkot. 
Having  reached  the  village  of  Sam4ra  he  alighted  there,  Mdn  Sing 
being  also  with  him.  Bdnd  Eishan  Dds  being  informed  of  this, 
collected  his  forces,  and  having  encamped  opposite  the  same  village, 
drew  up  his  army  in  hostile  array.  The  Band  Eishan  Das  was  in 
many  ways  related  to  the  noble  Ehdn-i  Zamdn,  one  of  his  sisters  being 
married  to  Mir  Abu-1  Edsim,  another  to  Shdh  Mukfm  Sultdn,*  and  he 
himself  was  son-in-law  of  Bdncha  Bhattf,  the  maternal  nephew  of 

^  Sb&hgarh  was  built  by  Eb&n-i  Zam&n  on  the  banks  of  the  S&nkra,  **  and  nothing 
now  remains  of  it  except  the  name." — 7\th/atu»l  Kirdm,  MS.  p.  72. 
2  These  two  were  sons  of  Kh&n-i  Zam&n« 
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tbe  Hh&sL  Some  friendly  people  who  were  wiili  the  Amir  were 
aimotLB  that  no  %hting  should  take  plaoe  between  the  parties. 
When  they  expressed  their  intention  to  the  B4ni^  he  said  he  eon* 
sidered  himself  a  servant  of  Mir  Abu-1  Kdsim,  and  would  not  rebel 
against  him :  still  M^  Sing  must  not  be  allowed  any  interference, 
because  he  was  the  originator  of  these  quarrels  and  disturbaiuKB. 
M(r  Abu-1  Edsim,  however,  adhered  to  the  orders  he  had  reoeived  to 
plaoe  Min  Sing  in  the  governorship.  At  length,  upon  the  instigatioD 
of  his  weU-meaning  friends,  the  BAni  resolved  to  go  to  M(r  Ab6-1 
E4sim  Sult&n.  So  when  he  arrived,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
having  dianged  his  vanity  and  pride  for  humility  and  supplioaticm, 
he  advanced  on  foot  for  a  long  distance  with  his  whole  army,  c^Soerg, 
dependants,  and  servants.  He  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Sultdn,  and  pre* 
sented  him  the  horse  on  which  he  had  himself  ridden.  The  Soltfa 
mounted  and  gave  him  his  hand*  He  then  pitched  his  tent  Oiear^  tfae 
pool  of  Sdmdra  and  passed  the  night  there.  The  lUn^  also  encamped 
on  the  margin  of  the  pooL  At  daybreak,  some  of  the  people  of  the 
Mfr*s  camp,  who  belonged  to  the  Sameja  tribe,  went  into  the  fields 
of  the  Sodhas  and  began  to  injure  them.  As  hostilitieB  had  pre- 
viously existed  between  these  tribes,  the  Sodhas  abused  the  Same- 
jas,  and  a  quarrel  ensued.  Intelligence  being  brought  to  Mir  Aba-l 
E^m,  he  immediately  hastened  off;  and  Ean^  Eishan  D^  also  sel 
his  army  in  array,  and  advanced  with  intent  to  fight,  but  his  heart 
failing  him,  he  took  to  flight,  and  proceeded  towards  Eaurh^.  Mir 
Abu-1  E&sim  with  his  followers  and  companions,  hastened  to  'Umarkot 
When  he  approached  the  fort,  a  son  of  the  B^na  Eishan  Das  who 
was  in  it,  not  being  able  to  oppose  him,  took  some  money  with  him 
and  fled.  Upon  this,  the  Mfr  entered  the  fort  and  the  whole  feimily 
of  the  Bdnd  were  captured.  But  as  they  were  related  to  him,  they, 
together  with  his  treasures,*  were  of  course  protected.  All  otiier 
things,  however,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  army.  Templee 
were  demolished,  cows  were  directed  to  be  butchered,  and  the 
houses  of  the  vile  infidels  were  made  to  resound  with  the  soand 
of  trumpets  and  horns,  and  their  filthy  idols  were  poUnted.  In 
the  idolatrous  places  of  worship  Muhammadan  tenets  were  pro* 

1  [The  text  saye  i^i^  tj^*^  j^  ''^  ^^  middle  of  the  pool"] 
s  l^'Eahtdd''  B  mM-i  rdh^  «*~pioTisioDB  for  the  way."] 
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mulgated,  and  piayen  were  read  for  one  entire  week.  He  remained 
in  the  fort  passing  his  time  in  festivity  and  pleasnre.  As  the  killing 
of  cows  and  the  breaking  of  idols  is  considered  by  the  Sodhas  to  be 
the  highest  possible  insult,  the  Bdnd  felt  highly  indignant,  and 
having  returned  from  the  village  of  Kaurhir,  he  summoned  the 
Sodhas  from  all  sides  and  quarters  to  meet  him  at  Gkiddf .  There 
they  crowded  ready  to  advance  on  'IJmarkot.  They  had  been  subo 
jected  to  great  ignominy,  and  so  they  were  all  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  revenge.  When  this  news  reached  Eh^-i  Zamin,  he, 
reflecting  that  both  parties  were  enrolled  in'  his  army,  was  most 
anxious  that  no  contest  should  take  place  between  them,  and  con- 
sequently hurried  away  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  them.  He  set  out  in  the  evening  from  Nasrpiir,  and 
having  travelled  the  whole  night  arrived  early  the  next  morning  at 
the  village  of  (}addi,  where  the  Bdn^  and  the  Sodhas  had  encamped. 
He  sent  his  son  Mfr  Sh£h  Mukfm  Sult^,  Mfr  Faihl  B^  Sult&i,  and 
Kdna  Bhattf,  brother  of  B&n  Bhattf,  to  the  B&[i&,  in  order  to  appease 
and  comfort  him.  They  accordingly  went  to  him,  and  so  far  appeased 
him  that  he  was  induced  to  accompany  them,  and  had  the  honour  of 
kissing  the  Eh&n's  feet.  The  Eh&n  exalted  him  by  the  grant  of  a 
horse  and  robe  of  honour,  and  spoke  words  of  sympathy  and  con- 
solation. ^  ^  ^  ^  JxL  the  end,  some  of  the 
plundered  property  was  restored,  but  the  BAni  obtained  only  poor 
satisfaction* 
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VII. 


TARKHi!^N-Ni^MA. 

OB 

ARGHlTN-Nii^MA, 

These  two  are  different  names  of  the  same  work,  of  which  the 
author  is  Saiyid  Jamfil,  son  of  Mir  Jal&la-d  din  Husaiui  Shir&a, 
who  composed  his  work  in  the  year  h.  1065  (1654-5  a.d.),  as  we 
leain  from  a  casual  notice  in  the  genealogical  tree,  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  The  work  is  named  after  the  Moghal  families  of 
Arghun  and  Tarkh&n  respectively,  whose  origin  will  be  farther 
noticed  in  the  Appendix.  The  Arffhin^ndma  is  mentioned  in  the 
TuhfatUrl  Kirdm  as  if  it  were  a  separate  work,  but  there  is  nothing 
on  the  Arghdns  in  the  btter  history  which  is  not  derived  from 
sources  at  present  extant  and  available.  I  could  find  no  trace  of 
such  a  history  in  Sind,  and  I  was  told  by  several  people  in  that 
province,  that  the  work  under  consideration  was  the  only  one  known 
as  the  ArghUn-ndma.  As  it  treats  with  sufficient  copiousness 
upon  the  Arghtin  history,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  translated 
extract,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  giving  it  this  assumed  nsune, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  author  himself  styled  it  Tarkhdn'ttamd 
ouly^  in  compliment  to  his  patron  Mirzd  Muhammad  Salih,  who 
was  of  the  Tarkhan  family. 

There  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  history  of  that 
family  of  older  date  than  this,  because  Saiyid  Jam&l  informs  us, 
that  the  Mirz&,  being  most  anxious  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
genealogy  and  history  of  the  Moghal  tribes,  and  especially  of 
his  own  ancestors,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  precisely  firom 
what  particular  chief  he  was  descended,  commissioned  our  author 
to  send  him  the  book  called  Tarkhdn-ndma.     This  zealous  indi* 
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ndaal,  not  being  able,  notwithstanding  all  his  enquiries,  to  find 
inj  book  of  this  name,  determined  to  compose  one  himself  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  for  this  purpose  examined  and  ex- 
tracted from  Tabari,  the  JRauzatu-a  Scifd,  the  Zafar-ndma,  the 
Tarikh-i  Humdyiinif  the  Akbar^ndmaf  the  Nigdriatdn,  the 
Tdrikh'i  TdhiH,  the  Muntakhab-i  be-badal  Yiisufi,  the  TdHkh-i 
Gruzida,  the  Mqjmc^u-l  Amdb,  and  others.  And  so  having  traced 
the  progenitorship  of  the  Tarkh&ns  up  to  the  Patriarch  Noah, 
he  completed  what  he  styles  his  TarkhdtMMma. 

In  this  enumeration  of  authorities  we  have  another  flagrant 
instance  of  that  offensive  suppression  of  the  truth  which  so  often 
excites  our  indignation  in  the  Indian  historians.  The  work  to  which 
Saiyid  Jam&l  is  most  indebted  is  Mir  M^asum^s  Tdrikh-i  Bind,  from 
which  he  has  extracted  and  abridged,  but  with  many  omissions,^ 
the  whole  history  of  the  Arghuns  and  Tarkhans,  from  the  rise 
of  Shdh  Beg,  to  the  close  of  the  independence  of  Sind  under  J&ni 
Beg,  and  to  which  he  is  indebted  even  for  the  selection  of  whole 
sentences,  as  well  as  the  frame  of  the  narrative ;  and  yet  Mir 
M'asum's  name  is  nowhere  mentioned,  except  where  his  grand- 
&ther  Saiyid  M(r  Kal&n  (p.  96)  is  incidentally  brought  upon 
the  stage.  From  some  of  the  works  quoted  he  has  of  course 
borrowed  his  Turkish  genealogy,  but  even  there  his  obligations 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Hauzata-s  Sqfd^  the  Zqfar- 
ndma,  and  the  Majmau-l  Ansdby  which  three  works  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  afford  him  all  the  information  with  which  we 
are  favoured  on  that  subject.  The  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri^  which  is  the 
only  local  history  which  he  quotes,  is,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
not  followed  either  for  facts  or  dates. 

Mirz£  Muhammad  S&lih,  who  is  represented  to  have  been 
endowed  with  every  excellence,  personal  and  intellectual,  was  the 
son  of  Mirzd  'Ts&  Tarkh&n,  grandson  of  the  more  celebrated 
holder  of  the  same  name,  who  founded  the  Tarkh&n  dynasty  of 

^  Amongst  these  may  be  noticed  the  transactions  of  the  Arght&ns  with  the  Dh&rejas, 
M&ghis,  Dahan,  and  R6i  Khanhar  of  Kach ;  Shah  Hnsain's  proceedings  at  the  fort 
of  Dil&war,  and  at  Pattan  in  Guzer&t ;  the  attack  of  BakhshA  Lang&h  on  Bhakkar, 
in  959  H.  etc,  etc 
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Sind.  Mirz&  ^f 8&,  the  younger,  was  introdaced  to  Akbar  in 
1012  H«,  and  was  treated  by  him  and  his  successor,  Jah&nglr, 
with  distinguished  consideration.  As  his  independence  of  all 
&Toar  and  patronage,  except  that  bestowed  by  the  Emperor 
himself  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  nobles  about  the  Oourt, 
they  managed  that  he  should  receive  only  those  j^igirs  in  which 
the  turbulence  of  the  inhabitants  made  the  collection  of  revenue 
difficult;^  but  his  bravery  and  good  conduct  defeated  all  these 
machinations,  and  he  triumphed  over  the  jealous  opposition  of 
of  his  enemies. 

By  an  early  acknowledgement  of  Sh&h  Jah^  as  Emperor, 
and  his  proclamation  of  him  in  the  ^Idg£h  of  Ahmad&b4d,  in 
which  he  anticipated  the  other  more  tardy  nobles  of  Guzerit, 
where  his  j&gir  was  then  situated,  he  met  with  a  distinguished 
reception  from  the  new  monarch,  to  whom  he  went  to  pay  hia 
respects  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahi.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
preferred  to  the  Subad&rl  of  Thatta,  where  he  was  directed  to 
seize  the  person  of  Shariru-I  Mulk  at  all  hazards.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  this  gallant  but  obnoxious  individual  a  prisoner 
to  the  Imperial  Court,  he  received  the  honour  of  a  NaubtU^  a  lac 
of  rupees  in  cash,  and  the  increase  of  1000  to  his  personal  rank. 
He  obtained  subsequently  the  Subad&ri  of  6uzer&t,  and  died  full 
of  years  and  titles  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety -five,  in  the  year 
1061  H.  (1651  A.D.),  four  years  previous  to  the  composition  of 
this  work. 

Mirz&  Muhammad  S&Iih  succeeded  to  some  portion  of  the 
honours  of  his  father,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  had 
each  a  separate  provision  assigned  to  them  by  the  royal  mu- 
nificence. 

The  Tarkhdn-ndma,  after  a  pre&ce  of  three  pages,  opens  with 
a  genealogical  tree  from  Noah  to  Muhammad  Salih,  extending 
through  twenty-eight  pages.  We  then  have  an  abstract  histoiy 
of  the  Kh&ns  of  Turkistan,  and  of  Ghangiz  Eh&n,  and  his  de- 

i  At  thiB  yery  time  we  find  an  EngUsbman  complaining  of  the  same  treatment,  hj 
which,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  ministers,  the  king's  kind  intentions  were  rai- 
dered  of  none  efiect. 
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scendants  who  ruled  in  f  r&n,  in  forty  pages ;  the  history  of  the 
Ai^huns  in  twenty-three  pages;  of  the  Tarkh&ns  in  thirty-three 
pages  ;  concluding  with  the  death  of  Mirzi  'f  sa  Tarkh&n  above*' 
mentioned.  Altogether,  127  pages  4to.  (12x0  inches)  of  17 
lines  each.  The  style  is  elegant,  but,  from  a  comparison  with 
the  original  authorities,  it  will  appear  that  its  best  graces  are 
borrowed.  Like  other  local  histories  of  Sind,  it  is  rare  out  of  that 
province. 

EXTBAOTS. 

Tlie  Argh^n  Dynasty  of  Kandahar  and  Sind} 

It  is  related  by  historians  that  Amfr  Zu-n  Niin,  son  of  Amfr 
Basrf,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Arghun  Ehdn  Tarkhan,  son  of 
Abakd  Eh&n,  son  of  Hulaku  Eh&n,  son  of  Tuli!  Eh4n,  son  of  Changfz 
Khan,  a  soldier  distingoished  for  courage  and  bravery  among  the 
warriors  of  his  tribe,*  was  employed  by  Abu  Sa'fd  Mirz^  and  on  all 
occasions  acted  up  to  his  former  character.  By  this  conduct  he 
became  a  great  favourite  of  Sultdn  Abu  Sa'id.  The  honours  and  re- 
wards he  received  subjected  him  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  his 
fellows,  for  his  rank  was  elevated  above  that  of  all  his  relations. 

When  Sultiin  Abu  Sa'fd  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Earab%h, 
Amfr  Zd-n  Nun  retired  to  his  father  in  Hirdt  He  served 'for  a  fihort 
time  under  Yadgar  Mirzd.  Afterwards,  when  Sultdn  Husain 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Ehurdsan,  Mirzd  Amfr  Misrf '  died,  Amfr 
Zu-n  Nun  his  son  was  regarded  with  favour  by  Sult^  Husain  Mirzd, 
who  assigned  him  the  chiefship  of  Ghor,  Zamfnddwar  and  Eandahdr, 
In  these  countries  the  warlike  tribes  of  Haz^  and  Takdarf  had 
complete  power.*  Amfr  Zu-n  Nun,  in  the  year  884  h.  (1479-80  a.d.), 
proceeded  in  that  direction  with  a  small  body  of  his  tribesfolk  {vliis) 
For  some  time  he  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  these  people,  and, 
being  in  all  battles  victorious  and  successful,  he  brought  the  countries 
into  subjection  to  his  rule.    The  Hazara,  Takdarf,  and  all  the  other 

i  [Page  71  to  99  of  the  text]. 

»  The  word  rendered  '*  tribe  "  is  «/ii«.— See  Erskme's  Baher^  Vol.  I,  19,  24. 
»  [Frequently  written  "  Basri."] 

«  The  reading  is  donbtfol :  Takdarf  or  Nakdari.    If  the  latter,  they  are  probably 
the  same  as  the  Kakodari* 
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tribes  having  seen  this,  quietly  submitted  to  bis  authority  and  made 
no  further  opposition.    The  services  of  Amir  Zu-n  Nun  were  so 
highly  approved  of,  that  Sultim  Husain  bi-1  Eardr  made  him  abso- 
lute governor  of  EandaMr,  Ghor,  and  other  countries.     After  some 
time  Am(r  Zu-n  Nun  Misrf  obtained  independent  power  in  those 
provinces,   and  he  also  encroached  upon  the  territories   of  Sh£l, 
Mustiing,  and  their  dependencies.    In  the  course  of   four  more 
years  he  was  in  command  of  a  large  force  and  had  entirely  attached 
to  his  interest  the  people  of  Hazira,  Takdarf,  Eipch£k,  and  the 
Moghals  of  Eandahir.     On  hearing  this,  Sultdn  Husain  sent  an 
imperative  order,  requiring  him  to  present  himself  without  delay 
at  the  imperial  court     The  Amir  acted  accordingly,  and  on  Ids 
arrival  at  court  made  the  usual  presents.     The  people   were  all 
loud  in  their  praises  of  his  loyalty  and  fidelity,  and  consequently  the 
Sultan  presented  him  with  a  vest  of  honour,  a  richly  caparisoned 
horse,  kettle  drums,  and  banner,  and  also  granted  him  a  royal  patoit 
of  investiture.     He  then  ordered  him  to  leave  his  son  and  suite  at 
the  court,    and    himself  proceed  to  Eandahdr.     Immediately  on 
receipt  of  this    order,  the    Amir  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
secretly  taking  his  son  and  the  nobles  who  had  attended  him,  and 
marched  with  great  rapidity  to  Eandahdr,    leaving,   however,  hie 
property,  arms,  etc.,  behind  him  in  his  residence.     In  the  course 
of  two  or  three   days  the   Sultdn  ordered   tljat  the  Amir  should 
not  leave  the  court  for  Kandahar  until  after  the  festival  of  Nauroz. 
The  royal  messengers,  on  arriving  at  the  Amfr's  residence,  discovered 
the  flight,  and  reported  to  the  Sultan  the   state  of  affairs.      The 
Sultan,  on  hearing  of  it,  remarked   that  the  Amfr  had   evidently 
departed  without  any  intention  of  returning.     But  the  prince  and 
the  nobles  argued  that  his  having  left  horses,  camels,  carpets,  and 
other  property  behind  him  was  a  proof  that  his   absence   would 
not  be  of  long  duration.     The  Sultan  then  said  that  his  flight  was 
only  another  proof  of  his  ready  wit  and  sagacity.     However,  r^rets 
were  now  unavailing.     a.h.  911  (1505  a.d.)  Sultan  Husain  died,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Khurds^  fell  into  complete  disorder. 

Affairs  were  thus  situated  when  in  the  Muharram  of  the  year 
913  H.  (May,  1507)  Muhammad  Khdn  Shaibdni  Uzbek  crossed  the 
J(hun  with  an  enormous  army,  like  a  swarm  of  ants  or  locustf, 
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hich  ha  had  ooUeoted  for  the  purpose  of  oonquering  Ehur^u^&D. 
id£'a-z  Zamdn  Mirza,  son  of  the  late  Sultan  Husain,  was  in  great 
arm  and  oonstemation  at  the  approach  of  this  army,  and  instantly 
nt  information  of  the  fact  to  Amir  Zd-n  Nun.^  The  Amir  con' 
Ited  with  his  sons  and  nobles,  who  all  entertained  different 
minions  on  the  subjeot,  bat  the  Amir  declared  that  he  considered 
incumbent  on  him  to  march  to  the  support  of  the  Sultan,  and 
at  courage  and  humanity  alike  forbade  him  to  remain  inactive 
iring  this  crisis.  He  said  that  his  return  was  not  to  be  hoped 
r,  as  the  ITzbek  army  was  powerfal  and  numerous  in  the  eftreme, 
id  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Sult^  Husain  were  in  their  decline, 
ocordingly,  he  assembled  a  friendly  body  of  Arghun  and  Tarkhin 
oops,  and  marched  to  the  succour  of  the  Prince  Badi'u-z  Zam&L 
aving  arrived  at  the  camp,  he  was  received  with  every  honour, 
iie  same  day  the  army  of  the  ITzbeks  and  of  M£-war£u-n  nahr 
ossed  the  river.  Numerous  signs  of  the  approach  of  Muhammad 
hia  Shaibdnfs  overwhelming  force  were  evident.  Upon  reaching 
e  field  of  the  approaching  contest,  the  Prince  having  review^ed  his 
Dops,  formed  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  from  both  armies  the  shouts 
the  warriors  and  the  roll  of  the  kettle-drums  resounded  to  the 
kult  of  heaven. 

The  Amir,  with  a  body  of  his  bold  well-mounted  horsemen,  com- 
enced  the  attack,  and  by  an  impetuous  charge,  completely  routed 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  threw  them  into  utter  confusion.  In 
in  :  for  as  wave  follows  wave,  column  after  column  of  the  If  zbeks 
me  on  in  endless  succession  to  the  attack,  till  at  last  the  Ehurd- 
ifs,  unable  to  contend  any  longer  with  such  disproportionate 
mbers,  turned  rein  and  fled.  A  scene  of  the  wildest  and  most 
peless  confusion  ensued.  The  Amfr,  however,  with  a  small  band 
his  trusty  and  indomitable  warriors,  maintained  his  ground,  now 
nding  on  the  defensive,  now  charging  one  wing  of  the  enemy,  and 
w  the  other.  The  field  was  dyed  with  blood.  Thus  they  fought 
ively  and  desperately  until  the  If zbeks  closing  in  on  every  side, 
)  Amfr  was  wounded  and  thrown  from  his  horse.      Disdaining 

Prince  Badi'u-z  Zam&n  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Amir  Zd-n  Ktiu. — See  Mir 
aaiim'8  Tdrikh-i  8md,  p.  103. 

TOL.  I.  20 
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the  qtiarter  offered  him  by  the  ITzbeks,  who  hoped  to  take  him  t 
prisoner  in  triumph  to  Muhammad  Kh&n,  he  fell,  ooTered  willi 
glory. 

8hdh  Beg  Arghin. 

ShSk  Beg  Arghdn  son  of  Zd-n  Nun,  was,  on  the  death  of  ^ 
Amir,  placed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  chiefs  on  the  Taont 
throne.  He  confirmed  aU  his  father's  appointments,  and  gave  As 
holders  of  them  robes  of  honour.  He  displayed  an  nnpaialleU 
example  of  equity  and  justice,  by  which  conduct  he  so  won  tite 
hearts  of  his  soldiery,  that  they  became  his  most  devoted  sad 
obedient  subjects.  ShSh.  Beg  always  consorted  with  the  mostdii- 
tinguished  and  scientific  men  in  his  kingdom. 

At  this  time  Muhammad  Khan,  having  subdued  the  whole  of 
Elhurils^,  approached  Kara  with  the  determination  of  addng 
Kandah&r  also  to  his  dominions.  On  his  arrival  at  Gkurmsir,  Shfli 
Beg  sent  messengers  to  him  offering  his  allegianoe  and  sabmissioD. 
He  promised  that  he  would  express  the  same  at  a  personal  inter- 
view. Muhammad  Khin  was  satisfied  with  this  concession  and 
went  back. 

In  the  year  915  h.  (1509  a.d.),  Shdh  Isma'fl  the  second, 
having  overcome  and  killed  Muhammad  KhAn  in  battle,  took 
possession  of  Elhurds^.  The  Sh&h  attained  to  the  greatest  power, 
so  much  so  that  the  surrounding  nations  dreaded  his  might  and 
ambition. 

At  this  juncture  Warash  'Kh&D.  marched  upon  Kara,  and  set  up 
his  standard.  Sh^  Beg  in  alarm  at  this  threatened  invasion,  con- 
sulted with  his  ministers,  showing  them  the  imminent  danger  hifl 
country  was  in — ^threatened  on  one  side  by  Sh^  Isma'il,  the  con- 
queror of  Ehur^n,  and  on  the  other  by  Bdbar  Bddshdh,  who  had 
already  reached  El^bul,  both  with  avowed  warlike  intentions.  He 
pointed  out  to  them  the  necessity  of  providing  a  retreat  in  case 
of  their  losing  Eandah^.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  seize  the 
Siwl  territory,  and  in  the  year  917  h.  (1511  a.d.),  he  set  out  fnm 
EandaMr,  and  having  reached  Shdl,  there  made  preparations  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.  On  his  arrival  at  Sfwf  he  invested  the  ^  ( 
The  descendants  of   Sult4n  PurdiK  Bfrl^,  who  ruled  in  Sfiri, 
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Loed  to  oppose  him  with  three  thousand  men  of  the  Bnliich 
as  well  as  other  farces.  The  army  of  Shah  Beg  proved  com- 
ly  Tictorioos.  The  enemy  was*  utterly  overthrown,  many  were 
I  in  action,  and  the  survivors  fled  towards  Sind.  Shdh  Beg 
3d  Siwf  in  triumph,  and  made  a  short  stay  there,  during  which 
he  built  houses,  laid  put  gardens,  and  raised  a  fort  which  he 
^ly  garrisoned,  and,  having  appointed  Mirza  Ts^  Tarkliin,  one 
s  most  distinguished  of  his  nobles,,  to  be  governor,  he  returned 
tndahar. 

n.  Hij.  919  (a.Dw  1513),  the  Emperor  Zahiru-d  din  Muhammad 
r  having  determined  upon  the  conquest  of  Kandahdr,  marched 
it  with  a  powerful  and  numerous  army*  Shih  Beg  collected  his 
I,  with  sufficient  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  to  enable  him 
ttain  a  siege,  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort  and  posted  his  men  on 
alls  and  bastions.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  in  the  vicinity 
e  city,  ho  was  attacked  by  disease,  and  became  very  feeble, 
ninisters  and  nobles  on  this  became  disaffected  and  mutinous. 
Beg,  having  learnt  the  state  of  affairs>  sent  the  leading  men  of 
ahir  with  instructions  to  negociate  a  peace.  The  Emperor, 
nting  to  the  terms,  despatched  Elhwija  Jal&lu-d  dfn  with  suit- 
presents,  and  returned  to  E&bul.  ShSk  Beg  then  withdrew 
a  short  time  to  Siwi,  and  made  a  stay  there.  Having  assem- 
a  general  council^  he  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  Emperor 
:  having  once  found  his  way  to  Eandah^,  would  not  rest 
uted  until  he  had  Conquered  and  brought  it  under  his  own 
that  it  behoved  them  to  consult  their  own  and  the  country's 
\  In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  he,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
1,  raised  a  force  of  1000  horse,  and  despatched  them  from  Sfwi 
[d  This  force,  on  the  7th  of  Zf-1  Ka'da  h.  920  (Dec.  1614), 
:ed  and  took  the  villages  of  Edkdn  and  B%hbdn.  These 
«s  were  so  densely  populated,  that,  in  the  sack,  1000  camels, 
)yed  on  the  garden-wells  merely,  were  taken ;  from  this,,  some 
may  be  formed  of  the  wealth  of  the  two  places.^  After  re- 
ing  there  a  week,  they  returned  with  their  spoil  to  Siwi. 

»th  these  places  were  in  the  Sarkar  of  Siwf.  The  fonner  has  since  become 
I  for  its  gallant  defence  by  our  troops.—rdWM-t  Tdhiri^  HS.  p.  48 ;  Tarkhiin^ 
MS.  p.  48;  Tuhfatu-l  kirdm,  p.  124. 
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▲.H.  921  (1515  AJ>.).  The  Emperor  B£bar  pat  into  exeootLon 
the  defiign  Shih  Beg  had  foreseen,  and  having  marched  upon  Kanda- 
h&r,  laid  siege  to  the  fort  and  oommenoed  mining  it.  The  siege  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  all  supplies  being  cut  off,  a  great  dearth 
of  grain  ensued  in  the  city.  At  this  crisis,  however,  the  Empercn^i 
army  was  so  weakened  by  fever,  that  a  peace  was  again  i^reed 
upon.    Whereupon,  the  Emperor  returned  to  ELdbul. 

In  this  same  year,  Sh£h  Hasan  Mirzd  having  quarrelled  wifii  hii 
father,  left  him,  and  went  to  the  Court  of  the  Iknpezor  BA>ar,  and 
being  by  him  received  with  hospitality  and  distinction,  he  remained 
there  two  years.  The  Emperor  obsenred  that  his  visit  was  not  from 
any  affection  entertained  towards  himself  by  ShSh  Hasan,  but  in 
order  that  he  might  learn  the  art  of  governing  rightly,  and  at  die 
same  time  perfect  himself  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Court.  At  lengtJi, 
ShSh  Hasan,  with  the  Emperor's  permission,  returned  to  K'<it><1^>iA'. 

A.H.  922  (1516  A.D.)  The  Emperor  B^bar  again  assembled  an  | 
army,  and  marched  upon  Eandahdr,  and  he  was  yet  in  the  jungle 
when  the  fort  was  invested.  Shah  Beg,  wearied  and  harassed  by 
these  repeated  invasions,  sent  Shaikh  Abd  Sa'fd  Purani  to  negotiate 
a  peace;  the  terms  agreed  upon  were  that  in  the  ensuing  year 
the  government  of  Kandahir  should  be  made  over  to  the  officers  of 
the  Emperor  Babar.  Having  ratified  this  treaty,  the  Emperor  re- 
turned to  E^bul.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Shih  Beg, 
A.H:.  923  (1517  aj>.),  sent  the  keys  of  the  fort  of  Kandahar  to  the 
Imperial  Court,  by  the  hands  of  Mfr  Ghiasu^d  din,  grandson  of 
Khondamir,  author  of  the  Hahihu-8  Styar,  and  fiather  of  Mir  Ab^-l 
Makdrim,  and  grandfather  of  'Abdu-llah  Sultdn.  This  ratification 
of  the  cession  was  approved  of  by  his  majesty.* 

After  the  subjugation  of  his  country,  Shdh  Beg  remained  two  i 
years  in  Shal  and  Sfwi,  reduced  to  penuiy  and  distress.  In  snch 
straits  was  he,  that  his  army  was  compelled  during  this  period  to 
subsist  upon  nothing  but  carrots,  turnips,  and  other  such  vegetable& 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  924  a.h.  (1518  a.d.),  he  made  virarlib 
preparations  for  the  conquest  of  Sind.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval of  Mirzd  Tsd,  he  left  Sultdn  'Ali  Arghun  and  Zlbak  TarkUbt 

^  An  inoorreot  parentage  is  ascribed  in  the  text  to  this  learned  enToy.    See 
articles  EhxtlXbatu-l  AkhbXb  and  Hab£bit-b  Sitak,  in  YoL  II. ' 
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Dtunber  of  men  for  the  protection  of  the  forts  of  Siwi  and 
mjdwa.  He  despatched  a-head  of  his  army  a  force  of  200 
nder  Hir  Fasil  Eokaltdsh,  and  himself  followed  at  the  head 
more.  On  entering  the  Sind  territory,  he  soon  reached  Bdgh- 
\  learnt  that  an  army  of  SamejaSi  under  ^e  command  of 
d  EJiin,  son  of  Daryd  Eh^,  was  encamped  at  Thatta,  fonr 
in  Sf wistdn,  and  prepared  to  do  battle,  ShSh  Beg  halted  at 
n,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  principal  inhabitants, 
m  resumed  his  march  through  the  Lakki  hills  towards 
and  at  last  reached  that  river  which  in  those  days  ran 
Lorth  of  Thatta.^  Being  unprovided  with  means  of  transit, 
ped  for  some  days  on  the  bank,  revolving  in  his  mind  how 
;  a  passage.  At  this  juncture,  the  men  on  guard  perceived 
man  driving  a  laden  ass  was  fording  the  river  from  the 
9  bank.  He  was  seized  and  compelled  by  menaces  to  show 
y  through  the  ford.*  'Abdu-r  Bahm&n  Daulat  Shdhf  then 
I  on  horseback  into  the  river,  reached  the  other  bank  and 
turned  and  reported  the  fact  to  Sh^  Beg,  who  availing 
'  of  this  information,  on  the  15th  day  of  Muharram  a.h, 
3cember,  1520),  crossed  the  river  with  his  force,  and  marched 
i  the  city  of  Thatta.  On  which,  Daryd  Ehdn,  the  adopted 
Jdm  Nanda,  having  left  Jdm  Firoz  in  garrison  at  Thatta, 
d  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  give  the  Amir  battle. 
'  a  long,  bloody,  and  well-contested  action,  in  which  Daryd 
nrith  a  host  of  Sammas,  was  killed,  victory  declared  itself  in 
of  Shdh  Beg.  On  receipt  of  this  disastrous  intelligence, 
roz  left  Thatta  and  fled  without  stopping  until  he  reached 
lage  of  Pfrdr'  with  a  heavy  heart  Thatta  was  given  up 
ider  till  the  20th  of  the  month,  in  the  course  of  which 
labitants  were  treated  with  merciless  severity,  and  many  of 
rere  carried  into  captivity.    The  holy  text,  "Surely  when 

Appendix. 

arch  in  hiB  life  of  Antony,  teUi  ns  that  a  oottennonger,  Entjohas,  who  per- 

i  somewhat  similar  service  for  AugUBtna,  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  waa 

.  by  the  gratefhl  Emperor  with  a  statue  of  himself  and  of  his  ass,  with  an 

uspicions  name,  Nikon.    This  beautiM  work  of  art  was  destroyed,  with  toe 

leis,  by  the  barbarous  Franks  on  their  capture  of  Constantinopler 

( place  ia  in  the  hilly  tract  north  of  Thatta. 
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kings  enter  a  yilkge  they  destroy  it/'  was  fully  exemplified  in 
this  instance.  At  last,  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  ELdzi  Kj&an  p 
a  most  distinguished  scholar,  these  outrages  were  put  an  end  to,  and 
proclamation  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the  cily  wen 
to  remain  undisturbed.^  The  fugitive  J^  Firoz  Temained,  with« 
few  men  who  had  accompanied  him,  at  Pfr4r,  his  family  being  still 
at  Thatta.  At  length,  finding  that  nothing  was  left  for  him 
but  submission,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Sh&h  Beg,  hmnblj 
intreating  forgiveness,  and  expressing  his  willingness  to  sabmit 
himself  unconditionally  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  conqueror, 
with  most  solemn  promises  of  future  good  conduct 

Sh^  Beg  moved  by  that  generosity  which  distinguished  him,  and 
having  pity  on  the  miserable  condition  of  his  vanquished  enemy, 
received  the  messenger  most  graciously,  and  granted  him  a  robe 
of  honour,  at  the  same  time  sending  a  friendly  answer  to  Jim 
Ffroz,  who  on  the  receipt  of  it  came  with  a  number  of  his  fiiends, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  Safar,  to  Thatta,  drossed  in  most 
humble  guise,  a  sword  hanging  from  his  neck  to  express  his  oom- 
plete  subjection.  He  was  permitted  the  honour  of  ViHiring  the 
hands  of  Sh^  Beg.  He  then  repeated  his  expressions  of  sormw 
and  •contrition.  Sh£h  Beg,  having  assured  him  of  his  forgiveness, 
invested  him  with  the  robe  of  honour  which  Sultiui  Husain  ISini 
had  before  bestowed  on  Mir  Zu-n  Niin,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  governorship  of  Thatta.  He  then  held  a  conferonoe  with  his 
nobles  and  ministers.  The  Sind  territory,  he  declared,  was  too 
extensive  for  his  own  immediate  government  and  control.  It  was 
thereforo  advisable  to  divide  it,  assigning  one  half  to  J£m  Ffroz,  j 
and  keeping  the  other  under  his  own  management.  They  aU  i 
concurred,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  territory  extending  from 
the  Lakkf  hiUs,  near  Sfwistdn,  to  Thatta,  should  be  assigned  to 
Jdm  Ffroz,  while  the  upf)er  part  from  the  same  hiUs  shonld 
remain  in  his  own  possession.  Having  setUed  this,  Sh^  Beg 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Sfiwistdn.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  dreadiqg  the  arrival  of  the  victozious  army  fled  to  Th^ti,  and 

1  The  TdHkh'i  Sind  (p.  189),  makes  him,  in  true  Oriental  fashion,  take  an  anov 
from  his  qniyjer,  which  he  gives  to  K&zi  K&zin,  to  show  that  he  was  really  aooredikd 
by  the  Mogbal  plnnderer. 
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;  joined  themselves  with  the  Sa'ta  and  Sumra  tribes,^  formed 
alves  in  order  of  battle  and  advanoed  to  give  fight    An 
aie  battle  ensued,  in  which  Sh^  Beg  proved  again  victorious  ; 
versaries  fled,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  Siwistdn. 
g  pat  it  in  complete  repair,  he  placed  in  it  some  of  his  most 
^oished  nobles,  among  others  Mfr  'Alaika  Arghun,  Sultan 
Q  Beg-Lir,  Eaibuk  Arghun,  and  Ahmad  Tarkh£n;  all  these 
lered  to  erect  houses  in  the  fort  for  themselves.    He  then  took 
iparture  for  Bhakkar,  and  after  several  days  marching  arrived 
»  plain  surrounding  Sakhar.    A  few  days  after  he  reached 
car,  where  he  was  much  gratified  with  the  fort  and  town, 
ig  visited  and  inspected  these,  he  laid  out  the  town,  assigning 
18  quarteiB  to  his  officers  and  soldiers.    He  caused  a  plan  to  be 
of  the  fort,  and  placed  it  in  the  care  of  his  principal  officers,  in 
that,  each  one  doing  his  part,  they  might  put  it  into  complete 
'.    The  hard  bricks  for  this  purpose  were  provided  by  the 
iction  of  the  fort  of  Alor  (anciently  the  seat  of  government) 
f  the  houses  of  the  Turk  and  Samma  people  in  the  suburbs  of 
lar.'    In  a  short  space  of  time  the  works  were  finished.    He 
on  the  citadel  of  the  fort  as  a  residence  for  himself,  and 
,  Sh£h  Husain;  he  also  permitted  Mfr  Fdzil  Eokaltdsh,  Sult^ 
mmad,  keeper  of  the  seal,  and  one  or  two  others  to  reside 
He  employed  a   whole   year  in  finishing  the  buildings 
I  fort  and  settling  the  afi'airs  of  his  subjects. 
.  928  (1522  A.D.)    Shah  Beg  left  Pdyinda  Muhammad  TarkMn 
urge  of  Bhakkar,  and  advanced  with  a  considerable  army  to  the 
lest  of  Guzerat.     During  his  progress  down  the  river,  he 
;  the  country  on  both  banks  from  the  foul  inhabitants.    On 
rrival  of  the  army  at  Chainduka,  Mir  Fdzil  Kokaltfah  was 
dangerously  iU,  and  after  lingering  a  few  days  died.    This 
)nt  BO  affected  Sh^  Beg  that  an  idea  took  possession  of  his 
that  the  death  of  his  friend  was  a  warning  of  the  near  approach 

*j  in  the  text]    Mir  M'a86m  (p.  141)  has,  Talahti,  instead  of  Thati  and 

I  instead  of  Sa'ta.    "  Sihta"  is  probably  the  correct  reading,  which  we  find 
mes  applied  to  the  Sammas.    Another  copy  reads  Sodha  instead  of  S6mra. 

ir  M'asAm  adds  that  the  Saiyids  were  tamed  out  of  Bhakkar,  and  allowed  a 
>f  ground  in  Bori,  whereon  to  build  new  h.oruw.-^TdrikM'i  SM,  150. 
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of  his  own«  Shortly  after,  intelligenoe  was  received  of  the  £iBfenr; 
Bihar's  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  Bhara  and  EJiusMb,  with  M 
avowed  intention  of  conqnering  tiie  country  of  Hindust6 
hearing  this,  Sh^  Beg  observed  that  Bdbar  had  no  intenticm 
leaving  him  at  peaoCi  but  that  he  would  ultimately  seize  Sind, 
fix>m  him  or  his  descendants.  It  was  needful  therefore  to  seek  oi 
some  other  asylum.  Having  said  this,  he  complained  of  a  vklai 
pain  in  his  bowels.  Every  remedy  was  tried  to  alleviate  it,  but  it 
vain,  for  in  the  month  Sha'b^,  928  h.  (June,  1522),  after  a  reip 
of  fifteen  years,  Sh^  Beg  died,  without  having  been  able  to  dkA 
his  intention  of  entering  Guzer&t  "  Shahr  Sha'b&i"  is  die  dioBO- 
gram  of  his  death. 

Mirzd  8hdh  Hmain  Arghun, 

On  the  death  of  ShSh  Beg,  in  a.h.  928  (1522  A.D.),  Sh£h  Husaiii 
Arghun  succeeded  to  the  throne.^  He  conferred  dresses  of  hoooor 
and  marks  of  his  favour  on  those  chiefs,  judges,  nobles,  and 
ministers  who  had  assembled  to  congratulate  him  on  his  acoesdoiu 
As  this  event  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Bamazdn,  when  Ae 
great  festival  was  about  to  be  celebrated,  the  nobles  about  Mb 
person  represented  that  on  this  great  and  memorable  occasion  it 
were  well  that  the  Ehutba  were  read  in  his  name.  This  he  refused 
to  permit,  saying  that  as  long  as  any  descendant  of  the  Sdhib-kirdn 
(Tfmur)  existed,  no  other  man  could  assume  this  privilege.  Accord- 
ingly the  Khutba  was  read  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Zabira-d 
dfn  Muhammad  B&bar.  During  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  the 
Sh^  remained  in  the  same  place.  In  the  meantime  he  received 
intelligence  how  that  Jdm  F(roz  and  the  people  of  Thatta  had  heard 
with  delight  of  the  demise  of  Shdh  Beg,  and  had  beaten  tbeir  drmns 
in  token  of  joy  and  gratification.  Incensed  at  these  proceedings, 
Hirz4  Sh^  Husain  having  consulted  with  his  minister,  and  having 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prosecution  of  his  father's  designs 
on  Guzerdt  was  not  advisable,  ordered  his  army  to  march  on 
Thatta  in  order  to  destroy  Jdm  Ffroz.  News  of  this  determination 
soon  reached  Thatta,  and  Jdm  Firoz,  being  utterly  unable  to  oppose 

1  Some  authorities  gire  the  name  as  Hasan,  as  in  page  808  tupra  ;  bnt  the  other  is 
the  best  anthentieated.    Bespeoting  Sh&h  Beg*s  deatii,  see  the  Appendix. 
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the  Barmy  marohing  against  himi  hastily  fled  from  the  ciiy,  and 
oroflfflng  the  riyer  in  despair  took  his  way  towards  Eaoh.  When  he 
reached  Gh&shk&n  and  Bdhmdn,  he  ooUeoted  an  army  of  about 
50,000  horse  and  fbot  With  this  fonnidable  foroe,  consisting 
of  Hie  people  of  Sind  and  the  Samma  tribe,  he  returned  with  the 
mtention  of  coming  to  an  engag^nent  with  Mirz4  Sh^  Husain,  who 
at  the  head  of  his  ever  victorious  troops,  had  already  arrived  at  the 
ciiy  of  Thatia.  On  hearing  of  the  force  which  J^  Flroz  was 
bringing  against  him,  the  ShSb.  having  left  a  body  of  men  for  the 
protection  of  the  diy,  the  inhabitants  being  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
alarm,  marched  out  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  an 
engagement.  On  nearing  the  Sindian  army,  he  formed  his  troops  in 
order  of  battle,  and  advanced.  Suddenly  he  came  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  who,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  Moghals,  dis- 
mounted, left  their  horses,  doffed  their  turbans,  tied  the  comers  of 
each  other's  clothes  together,  and  thus  engaged  in  ihe  conflict. 
Mirsd  Sh^  Husain  knew  it  to  be  the  custom  of  the  people  of  Sind 
and  Hind,  when  resolved  upon  fighting  to  ike  death,  to  leave  their 
horses,  and  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  tie  themselves  together  by 
each  other's  clothes  and  waistbands, — so  he  saw  these  preparations 
with  delight,  and  congratulating  his  nobles  and  officers  on  the 
evident  despair  of  the  enemy,  and  the  consequent  assurance  of 
victory  to  themselves,  gave  the  order  for  the  attack.  On  this,  his 
troops  armed  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  sword  in  hand, 
rushed  vehemently  to  the  charge,  spreading  consternation  and 
disnoay  in  ^e  ranks  of  the  enemy.  From  morning  to  evening  the 
battle  was  bloodily  contested.  Nearly  20,000  men  fell  on  the  field, 
till  at  last,  J&m  Flroz,  being  defeated,  fled,  covered  with  shame  and 
disgrace,  to  Guzer&t,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Mirz4 
Sh£h  Husain  remained  for  three  days  on  the  fleld  of  battle,  distri- 
buting the  horses  and  all  other  booty  amongst  his  people,  and 
showering  rewards  upon  his  officers ;  he  then  returned  in  triumph 
to  Thatta.  Thence  he  went  to  Tughlik^bdd,  where  he  remained 
six  months,  when  he  proceeded  towards  Bhakkar.  On  his  arrival 
within  thirty  kos  of  the  city,  all  the  leading  men  came  out  to  meet 
and  congratulate  him,  and  were  received  with  every  honour.  In 
this  year  also,  Shaikh  Bulakf  came  from  Kandah&r  to  Sind  to  visit 
him. 


I 
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After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  a.h.  930  (1524:  a.d.),  Hirzd  Shih 
Hosain  came  to  the  determination  to  invade  Multan,  in  pursoanoe 
of  whioh  design  he  ordered  his  nobles  and  generals  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  a.h.  931 
(1626  A.D.),  he  started  on  this  expedition.  On  reaching  tho  city  of 
l7oh  he  found  the  Bnluchfs  and  Langdhs  prepared  to  fight.  The 
Mnltdn  army  in  those  days  was  a  hundred-fold  greater  than  the 
Mirz^'s,  yet  he,  trusting  in  Divine  assistance,  drew  up  his  army 
with  great  care  and  circumspection,  and  with  his  Moghal  troops 
began  the  battle.  When  these  two  brave  armies  confinonted  each 
other,  the  Moghals  employed  their  deadly  fire,  and  the  TATig^n  and 
Buluchfs  plied  their  bows  and  arrows.  The  contest  was  sharp,  but 
victory  at  length  declared  itself  in  &vour  of  Mirzd  Sh^  Husain. 
Many  of  the  Lang^  were  slain,  the  rest  fled.  The  fort  was 
captured,  and  orders  were  given  to  demolish  the  buildings  in  the 
city  of  ITch. 

The  news  of  the  Sh^'s  success  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Sult^ 
Muhammad  Lang^  the  ruler  of  Multdn.^  Whereupon  he  des- 
patched parties  in  all  directions,  with  instructions  to  levy  foroes  with 
the  greatest  celeriiy.  In  accordance  with  these  orders,  within  the 
course  of  a  month,  an  army  consisting  of  80,000  horse  and  foot, 
composed  of  men  of  the  Buluch,  Jat,  Bind,  Dadf,  and  other  tribes, 
was  raised.'  At  the  head  of  his  large  and  powerful  force,  the  Sult^ 
set  out  from  Multdn.  The  Mirzd  on  hearing  of  these  numbers  being 
brought  against  him,  took  up  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Qhira 
and  there  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Sult^  Mahmud  re- 
mained for  a  month  in  the  suburbs  of  Multdn  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  such  engines  as  might  be  required,  and  of  amply  pro- 
viding his  army  with  the  necessary  munitions  and  stores.  Having 
effected  this  he  resumed  his  march.  The  Sultdn,  inflated  with  pride 
and  puffed  up  with  a  certainty  of  victory,  at  last  arrived  at  Beg. 
Here  it  happened  that  Shaikh  Shuj£'  Bukhdri,  the  son-in-law  of  the 

^  The  original  BajB  Sult&n  Husain,  but  he  had  died  more  than  twenty  years  before 
thiserent 

*  The  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm  (p.  46),  says  that  the  Bind  is  a  Bultfch  tribe.  Tbey  are 
still  a  yery  influential  and  powerful  dan.  See  Masson's  Journey  to  Keidt,  p.  332. 
Mir  M'ast&m  adds  to  these  tribes  by  naming  also  the  Kanr&l  and  Ch&ndya. — Tdtrikk4 
SM,  p.  1S5. 
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Sultim,  a  man  possessed  of  great  inflaence  in  the  political  and  fiscal 
affidrs  of  the  State,  was  detected  in  an  intngne  in  the  royal  harem. 
This  haying  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Snltdn,  he  was  so 
enraged,  that  the  Shaikh  saw  his  only  safely  lay  in  the  death  of 
the  Saltan.  Having  obtained  from  the  treasury  the  deadly  poison 
there  deposited  for  the  destraction  of  those  obnoxious  to  the  State, 
he  administered  it  to  Snlt^  Mahmud.  The  army,  which  consisted 
ohiefly  of  Bnlnchf  s,  being  thus  dq>riyed  of  its  head,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion reigned. 

The  Tiangahs  placed  Snlt^  Husain,  bod.  of  the  late  Sultdn  Mah- 
miid,  upon  the  vacant  throne,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  make  peace, 
they  sent  the  holy  Shaikh  Bah&t-d-d(n  to  negooiate  a  treaty.  The 
Shaikh  submitted  his  terms  to  Mirz&  Sh&h  Husain,  who  approved 
and  ratified  them.  The  Mirz£  then  returned,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
ITch,  ordered  another  fort  to  be  erected  there.  In  the  mean  time, 
Langer  Eh^,  one  of  the  late  Sultdn  Mahmud's  nobles,  came  to  the 
Mirz&  and  informed  him  that,  owing  to  the  youth  of  Sultdn  Husain, 
he  was  unfit  to  conduct  the  (Government  of  Multdn, — that  the  duties 
of  the  State  were  neglected,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny 
and  oppression,  rebellions  and  insurrections  had  broken  out  in  the 
city;  that  all  the  greatest  and  best  disposed  of  the  inhabitants 
were  desirous  of  another  ruler.  He  ended  by  imploring  the  Mirzd 
to  march  again  upon  Multan.  Mirzd  Sh^  Husain  complied  with 
this  request,  and  on  reaching  the  city  laid  dose  siege  to  the  fort, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Lang&h  army.  Desultory  fighting 
took  place  daily  between  the  two  forces.  At  length  a  great  scarcity 
of  provisions  took  place  in  the  city.  This  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  the  head  of  a  cow  was  valued  at  ten  tankas,  while 
the  price  of  grain  rose  to  100  tankas  per  maund.  After  some  time 
bad  elapsed,  a  party  of  soldiers  one  morning  forced  the  gate  of  the 
city.  The  troops  rushed  in  and  captured  the  place.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  tiie  dty,  from  seven  years  of  age  up  to  seventy,  were 
taken  prisoners,  the  dty  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  very  many 
of  the  Lang4h  tribe  were  slain.  On  this,  Mirzd  Shdh  gave  orders 
that  no  further  hurt  should  be  done  to  the  survivors. 

Sult&n  Husain  and  his  sisters  were  brought  before  the  Mirz&  by 
the  venerable  Shaikh  Bahiiu-d  d(n ;  and  Mirzi  Shih,  for  the  sake  of 
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ilieir  leverend  proteotor,  reodved  them  kmdly,  and  abstained  firam 
doing  them  any  injury. 

After  a  stay  of  two  months  in  the  oiiy,  the  BGrzd  left  Khw^t 
Shamsu-d  dfn,  with  a  foroe  of  200  horse,  100  foot,  and  100  gmmen 
imder  him  in  charge  of  Mult&n,  and  haying  sent  a  message  to  the 
Court  of  tiie  Emperor,  Zahiru-d  din  B4bar,  offering  Multdn  to  him, 
he  returned  to  Bhakkar;  and  thence  went  to  Thatta,  where,  haTing 
inspected  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  proper  management  of  the 
surrounding  country,  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  passed  fifteen  years  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquility. 

In  the  Bamazdn  a.h.  949  (Dea  1542,  a.d.),  the  Emperor  Nasim^ 
dlh  H&muy&n  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Shir  Kb&a  Af^b&n 
came  from  Lahore  towards  Sind.     Haying  taken  up  his  qnarten 
in  the  town  of  LahaH  (Bori),  he  established  his  own  residence 
within  the  walls  of  the  delightful  garden  of  Babarldka.     Sult^ 
Mahm^d  desolated  the  country,  and  himself  took  refuge  in  ilie  fort 
of  Bhakkar.    The  Emperor  sent  Amir  T^Ubir  Sadar  and  Samandar 
Beg  to  Hirzd  Sh^  Husain  in  Thatta,  reminding  him  of  the  ties  of 
amity  and  friendship  which  had  existed  between  the  Tarkhins  and 
tiie  late  Emperor  B^bar.    Mirzd  Sh^  Husain  paid  much  honour  to 
the  royal  messengers,  and  said  that  if  the  Emperor  intended  to 
inyade  Guzerdt,  he,  the  Mirzd,  attended  by  his  whole  army,  would 
accompany  him  on  the  expedition,  and  not  return  till  the  conquest 
had  been  effected.    He  also  made  over  to  him  the  tract  extending 
from  Hdla  Eandf  to  Bit6ra  on  the  other  sidle  of  the  river,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  royal  household.    He  sent  Shaikh  Mlrak  Piir&a! 
and  Mirz^  E&sim  Tafdf  to  the  Emperor,  bearing  similar  terms  and 
suitable  presents.    On  their  arrival  there,  they  expressed  the  Mirzd's 
loyalty  and  presented  the  petition  of  which  they  were  the  beards. 
After  a  few  days,  the  Emperor  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  and  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  their  master,  to  the  following  effect' 
"To  Shah  Husain,  greeting  (after  the  usual  compliments),  I  comply 
with  your  request  on  this  condition,  namely,  that  you  serve  me 
with  fidelity.    Farewell  1" 

Hirzd  Sh^  Husain  had  formed  his  determination  to  present  him- 
self to  the  Emperor  at  a  personal  interview.    The  Arghun  nobles 

^  [Tb^A^moBketeen?] 
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),  however,  of  a  dififoient  opinion,  and  ahogether  advene  to  rob- 
ing themselveSy  and  by  their  conning  and  designing  arts  raised 
larrel,  by  whidh  means  they  prevented  Sh^  Hosain  from  fol- 
ng  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  The  Emperor  remained 
3abarltka  for  five  months  in  the  fall  expectation  that  Sh&h 
ain  would  oome  to  meet  him,  and  having  sworn  allegiance 
Id  become  a  faithful  ally.  Having  been  informed  as  to  tiie 
utions  of  the  Aighilins,  he  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
.  of  Jumiida-1  Awwal  a.h.  948  (Aug.'-Sept.,  1541),  towards 
istdn;  on  his  arrival  at  which  place,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
Mirzd  Husain  having  received  intelligence  of  this  move- 
it,  came  from  Thatta  and  foimed  an  entrendied  camp.  The 
peror  ordered  mines  to  be  dug  under  the  fort,  by  means 
vhioh  he  succeeded  in  destroying  one  bastion.  The  garrison 
ever,  speedily  remedied  the  injury  done  to  their  defences  by 
Ing  another  walL  The  Emperor  saw  that  the  Aighiins  had 
ugthened  the  work,  and  was  aware  that  he  was  altogether 
rovided  with  the  engines  necessary  for  the  successfrd  termina- 

of  the  siege.  Seven  months  had  now  elapsed  since  he  first  laid 
e  to  the  fort  Mirz&  Sh^  Husain  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
^eyance  of  supplies  to  the  besieging  army,  which  moreover  were 
eded  by  contrary  winds  and  the  rising  of  the  river.  Owing  to 
io  unfortunate  circumstances,  the  army  was  greatly  distressed, 
this  juncture  the  Emperor  received  a  petition  from  Bdjd  Mdldeo 
Fodpur,  intimating  that  during  his  majesty's  absence,  the  B&j4 

continued  his  faithful  servant,  and  hoped  for  his  arrival. 
uld  the  Emperor  deem  it  fit  to  bring  his  ever  prosperous  army, 
Eaja  was  at  his  service  with  20,000  Bdjpiits,  and  would  accom- 
y  the  Imperial  army  to  whatever  place  it  may  be  directed  to 
•oh. 

n  consequence  of  this  invitation,  in  Babf'u-1  Awwal,  a.h.  949 
=iy-June,  1542),  the  Emperor  marched  towards  the  territories 
laja  Maldeo.  After  some  marches,  he  approached  near  them,  but 
}  there  informed  by  some  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
the  sinister  views  entertained  by  M41deo,  who,  they  said,  had 
ited  him  only  because  Sher  Eh&n  Afgh^  had  placed  a  force  in 
buscade  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  plundering  the  army. 
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On  hearing  this,  the  Emperor  became  alarmed,  and  was  mncli  down- 
cast, and  after  consultation  he  left  the  Jodpnr  territory,  and  maiehed 
with  great  speed  to  Sdtalmfr.  Thence  he  rapidly  proceeded  to 
Jesalmir,  and  from  thence  he  continued  his  journey  to  TJnuirkot 
During  his  march  hither  his  army  suffered  much  from  drought.  On 
his  arrival,  Dair  S41  the  chief,  accompanied  by  his  people,  came  oat 
to  meet  hm^  and  kissed  his  stirrup.^  He  cleared  the  fort  of  its 
occupants  and  assigned  it  to  the  use  of  the  Emperor,  who  remained 
in  it  for  some  days. 

The  people  of  Thatta  sent  the  great  Saiyid  'Ali  Shfrdzl,  who  was 
Shaikhu-l  Isldm  at  that  time,  with  presents  of  fruits  and  perfumes; 
the  star  of  his  prosperity  again  arose  from  the  horizon  of  greatness. 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  Bajab,  a.h.  949  (16th  October,  1642),  was 
bom  the  great  Emperor  Jal£u-d  din  Muhammad  Akbar.  His  father 
rejoiced  greatly  at  the  birth  of  a  son.  The  first  clothes  of  the  child 
were,  for  the  sake  of  superior  sanctity,  made  out  of  the  garments  of 
the  aforesaid  Saiyid.  As  there  was  in  'Umarkot  no  place  fitted  for 
the  residence  of  a  king,  the  Court  was  compelled  to  remoTe  to  Sind. 
Having  set  out  they  reached  the  town  of  Jun,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bain.  This  place  is  celebrated  amongst  the  cities  of  Sind  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  gardens,  abounding  in  rivulets  which 
present  fresh  and  delightful  scenes.  In  these  gardens,  the  Empeior 
remained  for  some  days,  within  sight  of  the  town.  Mirza  Husain 
also  came  with  his  forces  into  its  vicinity,  and  there  encamped. 
Daily  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  environs  of  the  town  between  the 
followers  of  the  two  camps.  One  day,  Tfmur  Sult^,  Shaikh  'Alf 
Beg,  and  Tardi  Beg  Blhdn,  vdth  a  body  of  men,  made  preparations 
to  attack  a  fort  which  was  filled  with  grain.  Mirza  Sbdh  Husain's 
officer.  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan  Bhakkarf,  being  apprized  of  their 
design,  took  a  large  force,  and  in  the  morning  attacked  them. 
Shaikh  'Ali  Beg  with  his  sons,  stood  his  ground  until  he  was  slain ; 
others  of  his  force  were  also  killed  in  this  engagement.  Their 
adversaries  also  suffered  heavy  loss.  The  Emperor,  grieved  at  the 
occurrence,  contracted  a  disgust  for  Sind,  and  determined  upon  going 
to  Eandah^. 

1  The  l^fatu-l  Kirdm  (p.  50)  giyes  this  name  <<  R&n&  Wair  S&l/'    Mtr  JlPutkm 
(p.  218)  has  "  B6n&  Bair  S&l." 
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In  Hie  meantime,  on  ilie  7th  of  Moharram  a.h.  950,  (12th 
Aprily  1548,  a.d.),  Bairam  Eh&a.  came,  unattended,  from  Guzerdt, 
and  having  met  the  Emperor  attempted  to  console  him.  He  en- 
deavoured with  Bucoess  to  negociate  a  peace  between  the  contending 
parties.  ShAh  Htusain,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  peace,  readily 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  sent  the  Emperor  100,000  miskfls  in 
cash,  all  the  equipage  required  for  travelling  (which  he  caused 
to  be  prepared),  with  300  horse  and  an  equal  number  of  camels.  A 
bridge  also  was  built  near  the  town,  on  which  the  Emperor  observed 
that  the  Arabic  words  Sirdt  mmtakimf  signifying  *^  a  strong  bridge," 
formed  the  chronogram  of  the  date  of  the  treaty  and  the  construction 
of  the  bridge,  f.e.  a.h.  960,  (a.d.  1543-4).  On  the  7th  of  Babi'-ul 
Akhir  of  the  same  year,  the  Emperor  marched  towards  Eandahdr 
and  Mirz4  ShAh  Husain  returned  to  Thatta.  It  is  said  that  the 
Mirza  became,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  afflicted  with  palsy.  He 
chose  as  his  companions  men  of  loose  character  and  mean  extrac- 
tion* The  Moghals,  Tarkh&ns,  and  others,  being  uziable  to  obtain 
an  audience  at  the  Court,  remained  in  their  own  houses.  Daily,  men 
of  notoriously  bad  character  were  raised  to  preferment ;  for  instance, 
early  in  the  year  960  (1553  A.D.),  the  Arhdbi,  or  prefecture  of  the 
city,  was  conferred  upon  'Arab!  KQii,  while  the  premiership  was 
entmsted  to  Isma'fl,  an  innkeeper.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  Mirzd  Sh£h  Husain  made  'Arabf  Edhf  his  viceregent  in  the 
fort  of  TnghlikdbM,  and  installed  Shaibah  and  Bafitk,  two  slaves 
whom  he  had  purchased  and  made  his  most  confidential  advisers, 
as  superintendents  of  the  city.  Having  thus  placed  all  the  Moghals, 
Arghuns,  TarkMns,  etc.,  under  the  control  of  'Arabi  Kdhf,  he  him- 
self went  to  Bhakkar. 

It  happened  that  the  sons  of  'Arabf  Edhf,  being  rapacious  and 
greedy,  oppressed  the  Moghals.  Seeing  this,  the  Arghuns  and  Tar- 
khlms  in  Thatta  became  alarmed  and  much  grieved.  On  this,  'Arabf 
KihU  with  the  concurrence  of  his  friends,  sent  information  to  Mirzd 
ShSh  Husain,  that  the  Arghun  and  Tarkhdn  inhabitants  of  the  city 
had  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  filled  with  visionary 
schemes  against  him.  This,  he  said,  jeopardized  the  safety  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  he  had  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  report 
the  droumstance.  Infuriated  by  this  intelligence,  Sh4h  Husain  wrote 
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orders  that  'Aiabf  "Kiibi  should  invite  into  the  fort  the  most  seditioiiB 
of  the  Arghdn  tribe,  sooh  as  Mir  Farrukh,  M(r  Eabaik,  Mir  Timur, 
Mir  F&il,  Mir  KhaSli,  eto.,  and  th^re  put  them  to  death.    He  said 
that  this  example  would  intimidate  the  others,  who  would  then 
retom  to  their  allegiance.    He  at  the  same  time  troacherotisly  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Moghals,  couched  in  kind  terms,  stating  that  they 
were  his  brothers  and  of  the  same  tribe  with  himself,  and  that 
(*Arabi  K^)  and  such  fellows,  were  in  reality  only  their  servants 
and  slaves,  that  to  the  disgust  of  the  Sammas  he  had  raised  these 
men  of  low  degree  to  elevated  ranks,  and  that  if  in  conformity  to 
his  orders  they  were  obeyed  and  respected,  then,  considering  them* 
selves  highly  honoured,  they  would  the  more  readily  devote  them* 
selves  to  the  duties  assigned  them.    It  happened,  that  these  two 
contradictory  letters  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moghals,  who 
thus  becoming  aware  of  the  Shah's  duplicity  and  treacherous  designs, 
revolted,  and  having  seized  'Arabi  Kdhi,  Bafifk,  Shaibah,  and  Isma'il, 
put  them  to  death  in  the  beginning  of  Muharram  a.h.  961  (Dec. 
1553).    Having  taken  Mdh  Begam,  consort  of  the  Mirzd,  together 
with  his  other  concubines,  prisoners,  they  consulted  amongst  them- 
selves and  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  leader  for  the  better 
prosecution  of  their  business.    They  all  offered  themselves  as  can- 
didates, each  man  declaring  that  he  would  not  consent  to  anyone 
being  preferred  before  himself.    This  being  the  state  of  the  case, 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that,  as  the  Aighuns  could  not  choose  one  among 
themselves,  in  preference  to  another,  who  might  have  honours  and 
obeisances  paid  him,  it  was  advisable,  therefore,  to  select  as  their 
chief,  one  from  out  the  Tarkhdn  tribe.    That  Mirzd  Ts^  Tarkhin, 
governor  of  Fath  Bdgh,  being  wise,  prudent,  and  of  noble  descent, 
was  best  qualified  for  the  office  and  likely  to  accede  to  their  request 
They  then  invited  the  Mirz4  from  Fath  Bdgh  and  informed  him  of 
their  wishes.   On  his  arrival,  they  showed  him  great  hospitality,  and, 
persisting  in  their  request,  obtained  his  consent.    They  then  nomi- 
nated him  their  chief,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  government 
of  Thatta.     They  paid  him  royal  respect  and  homage,  and  having 
sworn  allegiance,  placed  themselves  under  his  authority,  and  made 
proclamation  of  his  supremacy  by  beat  of  drums.    The  Mirz^  took 
possession  of  the  treasure,  and  having  lavished  large  sums  amongrt 
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irmy,  established  his  power  over  the  several  districts  and  tribes 
ind. 

oraged  at  these  oocurrenoes,  Mirz4  Sh^  Hasain  seized  the 
liins  and  Tarkhans  who  were  in  Bhakkar,  such  as  Mfr  J&ai  Beg 
'Mn,  Mir  Ahmad  Tarkhdn,  Mfr  Hamza  Beg-Lar,  Mir  Mur^d 
un  Beg-L£r,  and  others,  and  then  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
iderable  army  to  Thatta  to  give  battle  to  the  Arghiins  and  Tar-' 
18.  On  his  arrival  within  two  kos  of  the  city,  the  two  armies 
3  into  collision  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  Shdh  Pan£h.  Two 
iree  engagements  took  place  in  which  both  armies  suffered  con- 
rable  loss.  In  the  midst  of  this  campaign,  Mirzd  Shdh  Husain 
attacked  by  a  fatal  sickness. 

ilt^  Mahmud  Khdn,  of  Bhakkar,  the  greatest  noble  under  Shdh 
ain,  was  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces.  He  was  the  son  of 
Fazil  Kokaltash,  son  of  'Akil  Khwdja,  son  of  Ahmad  Khwdja, 
of  the  greatest  chiefs  of  Ispahan.  At  the  time  when  Sdhib- 
in  Amfr  Tfmur  Gurg^  marched  for  the  conquest  of  I'rdk,  the 
Es  of  Ispahdn  having  revolted,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  him. 
S^ib-Eirdn  on  this  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  plundered 
destroyed,  and  sent  a  formidable  army  to  enforce  his  commands, 
ing  this  invasion,  Ahmad  Khwdja  father  of  'Akil  Khwdja  fell 
the  hands  of  Mir  Hasan  Basr{,  father  of  Mirzd  Zu-n  Nun,  and 
Aving  adopted  him  as  his  son,  bestowed  great  pains  on  his  educa- 
Ahmad  Khwaja  flourished  three  generations  before  Malik  Mah- 
[  Ehdn,  a  man  famous  for  his  generosity,  and  nineteen  genera- 
s  after  Iddf,  son  of  Hatim  Taf.  Sult^  Mahmud  Kh£n,  of 
kkar,  was  chiefly  characterized  by  his  liberality  and  courage, 
''hich  latter  he  was  unequalled.  During  his  service  with  Mirza 
1  Husain,  he  had  given  repeated  proofs  of  his  vedour.  On  seeing 
the  Mirzd's  days  were  numbered,  and  that  he  had  but  a  short 
)  to  live,  he  reflected  that  daily  Musulmans  were  losing  their 
3  in  the  strife,  and  that  shortly  he  would  be  involved  in  inex- 
ible  difficulties.  He  therefore  sent  privately  a  message  to  Mirzd 
Tarkhdn,  to  the  effect  that  Mirzd  Shdh  Husain  was  on  the  point 
leath,  that  when  that  occurred,  there  would  be  no  one  to  inter- 
between  them,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  enter  into  a 
ual    engagement      He  refused  to    revolt  against  his  master 
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during  his  lifetime,  but  on  his  daath  he  proposed  an  equal  diyision 
of  the  counti-y, — ^from  the  Lakkf  hills  down  to  the  sea  should  belong 
to  Mirza  Tsa,  and  from  the  same  hills  to  Bhakkar  should  belong 
to  himself.    The  next  morning,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sultan  Mahmud, 
the  great  Shaikh  'Abdu-1  Wahab  Purani,  and  Mirz4  K&sim  Beg-Iir 
brought  the  apologies  of  Mirzd  Tsa,   expressing  his  sorrow  and 
shame  for  the  disrespeotful  conduct  of  the  Arghuns  towards  the 
Mixza.     He  sent  word  that  if  the  Mirz^  would  pardon  him,  and 
release  such  of  the  Arghuns  and  Tarkhans  as  were  imprisoned, 
he  would  himself  come  in  the  hope  of  getting  forgiveness  fur 
the  past.     Mirz4  Shdh  Husain,  actuated  by  merciful  motives,  li- 
berated the  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Mirzd  Tsd,  who  in  return 
ordered  that  Mah  Begam  and  all  the  other  captive  concubines 
should  be  taken  to  the  camp  of  the  Mirza.    Next   day,   Miici 
Edsim  Beg  brought  a  letter  to  Mirza  Tsd  to  this  effect: — *'You 
should  not  have  chosen  this  line  of  conduct,  which  can  only  tend 
to  bring  a  bad  name  on  both  parties.     Well !   let  bygones  be 
bygones.     In  expectation  of  my  mercy,  you  must   either  come 
yourself  or  send  your  son,  that  I  may,  through  my  own  spon- 
taneous kindness,  confer  on  him  the  governorship  of  Thatta,  while 
I  myself  return  to  Bhakkar."     As   the  Arghuns,  Tarkhans,  and 
soldiers,  in  their  foresight,  advised  Mirza  Tsa  not  to  go  himself, 
he  turned  to  his  eldest  son,  Mirza  Bdkf,  and  told   him  that  be 
should  go.     The  son  refused,  and  said,  "If  you  are  anxious  f(ff 
my  death,  kill  me  with  your  own  hand,  but  do  not  deliver  me 
over  to  the  hand  of  the  enemy."     On  this,  the  Mirza  looked  it 
his  second  son,  Mirza  Salih,  who,  having  arisen,  rose  and  sud, 
"  Be  satisfied ;    I  will  go.     Either  he  will  keep  his  word,  or  he 
will  not.     If  he  does,  it  will  fulfil  our  hopes;    if  he  does  not, 
your  safety  must  be  secured.     I  am  prepared  to  sacrifice  myself, 
and  obtain  the  honour  of  martyrdom  1 "     Mirza  Tsa  Tarkhan,  see- 
ing his  spirit,  embraced  him  with  paternal  affection,  and  gave  hm 
permission  to  proceed  on  the  mission.     Mirza  Salih  >vith  a  few    - 
brave  men  went  on  the  fourth  of  Kabi'u-1  Awwal,  a.h.  961  (Feb. 
1554),  accompanied  by  Mirzd  Muhammad  Kasim  Beg-Lar,  to  meei 
Mirza  Shah   Husain,   and  offer    his   presents.      The   Mirza  with 
great  kindness  praised  hi«  fidelity  and  courage,  and  calling  hina 
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his  dear  son,  invested  him  with  a  rich  robe,  a  girdle,  and  sword 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  together  with  a  horse,  and  saddle 
and  bridle  set  with  gems,  a  necklace,  and  a  kettledrum.  He 
furthermore  conferred  on  him  the  governorship  of  Thatta,  and 
then  gave  him  permission  to  retire.  Betnming  in  safety  to  Thatta, 
he  cansed  the  kettlednmi  to  be  sounded  before  him,  and  presenting 
to  his  &ther  all  he  had  received,  he  remained  under  his  protection, 
obedient  to  his  orders. 

About  the  same  time  Mirzd  Shdh  Husain  marched  back  towards 
Bhakkor,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  died  at  the  village 
of  'Aliputra,  twenty  kos  from  Thatta,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two 
years.  M^  B^am  and  Shaikh  'Abdu-1  Wahab  carried  his  remains 
to  Thatta,  where  they  were  temporarily  deposited  in  the  Makali 
Hills.  After  two  years,  they  were  sent  in  chai'ge  of  Saiy(d  'Al{ 
Shirdzi  and  M^  Begam  to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  and  were  re- 
interred  there  by  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  his  father,  Sh^  Beg. 

Mi'nd  *Isd  Tarkhdn. 

Mirza  Tsa  Tarkhan,  son  of  Mirzd  'Abdu-1  'Ali,  son  of  Mirza  'Abdu-l 
Khalik,  son^  of  Arghun  Kh&n,  son  of  Abaka  Khan,  son  of  Hulaku 
Khan,  son  of  Chang^  ELh^,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Thatta,  after 
the  death  of  Mirza  Husain  Arghun.   Mirza  Tsd  made  Mirza  Salih  Tar- 
khan his  heir  apparent,  and  placed  the  reins  of  government  in  his 
hands,  reserving  to  himself  only  the  name  of  king.'     When  Mirzd 
Salih  had  made  himself  secure  of  Thatta  and  its  dependencies,  be 
left  his  brother,  Mirza  Jdn  Babd,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  him, 
to  attend  upon  his  father  while   he  himself  marched  against  Si- 
wistan.   He  commenced  his  march  on  the  14th  of  Shawwal,  a.h.  961 
(Sep.  1554),  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  he  wrested  the  fort 
of  Siwistdn  from  the  the  hands  Mahmud  Khan  Bhakkarf.     When 
Sultan  Mahmud  heard  of  this  loss,  he  collected  an  army  to  oppose 
Mirza  Salih.     This  was  reported  to  Mirzd  Ts&  Tarkhan,  and  he 
thereupon  led  a  large  force  from  Thatta  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 

I  This  *'  son  "  comprisos  several  generations,  as  shown  in  the  genealogical  table  at 
the  beginning  of  this  work. 
'  [Long  eulogies  of  Mirz&  Ts^  and  Mirz&  S&lih  are  omitted  from  the  translation.] 
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Bhakkar.  He  reached  Bhakkar  in  the  month  of  Maharram,  a.h. 
962  (Nov.  1554),  where  Sultan  Mahmud  had  drawn  up  bis  army 
to  resist  him.  Two  or  three  engagements  followed,  and  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  Sult^  Mahmud  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  fort,  where  he  was  so  hardly  pressed 
that  he  sent  Saiyid  Mfr  Ealdn,  grandfather  of  Mir  M'asum  Bhsk- 
karf,  to  treat  with  Mirz&  Ts^  making  professions  of  friendship, 
and  offering  to  give  up  Siwistan  and  its  appurtenances,  if  Bhakkar 
were  secured  to  him ;  urging  also  that  Bhakkar  was  on  the 
frontier  of  Hindustan,  and  acted  as  a  barrier  on  that  gide.  At 
this  juncture,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Firingis,  who  were 
coming  from  Lahori-bandar  to  the  assistance  of  Mirzd  Tsd  Tar- 
khan,  finding  the  city  of  Thatta  unprotected,  had  plundered  it,  set 
fire  to  it,  and  made  the  inhabitants  prisoners.  The  Mirzd  therefore 
accepted  the  proposal  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  peace  being  con- 
cluded, he  hastened  back  to  Thatta,  and  resumed  the  government. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  964  h.  (November,  1556),  Mirza 
Muhammad  Bdki  rebelled  against  his  father,  asserting  his  rights  as 
eldest  son,  and  objecting  to  the  selection  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Salih 
as  heir  to  the  throne.  In  the  fighting  which  ensued,  Muhammad 
Baki  was  worsted,  and  he  fled  to  Wanka,  which  was  the  abode  of 
the  Sumras.  There  he  formed  a  connection  with  sundry  Arghuns, 
and  returned  with  them  by  way  of  'Umarkot  and  Jesalmir  to 
Bhakkar.  On  his  arriving  there.  Sultan  Mahmud  Ehdn  laudably 
exerted  himself  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father; 
but  Mirzd  Tsa  Tarkhan,  out  of  regard  for  Mirz^  Sdlih,  exiled 
Muhammad  Bakf  from  Thatta,  and  sent  him  to  Bhakkar.  Here  lie 
endeavoured  to  procure  assistance  from  Hindustan,*  but  Sultan 
Mahmud  opjKwed  him.  The  Sult^  foresaw  that  if  an  army  came 
from  Hindustan  it  must  necessarily  pass  by  Bhakkar,  which  would 
be  the  first  place  to  suffer.  So  he  kindly  but  firmly  opposed  the 
project. 

In  the  year  970  h.  (1562  a.d.)  the  brave  Muhammad  Salih,  who 
had  won  so  many  victories,  drank  the  sherbet  of  martyrdom  horn 
the  hands  of  a  Buluch  named  Murid.     The  family  and  tribe  of  this 
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man  had  been  put  to  death  by  Muhammad  S^lih  in  punishment  of 
their  robberies ;  so  holding  a  petition  in  his  hand  he  placed  himself 
in  the  way  of  the  MhzL  The  prince  called  him  to  his  side  and 
stooped  down  to  receive  the  petition,  when  the  caitiff  plunged  a 
dagger  into  his  breast,  and  killed  him. 

After  the  death  of  his  favourite  son,  Mirzd  Tsa  Tarkhan  nominated 
Mirza  J^  Bdbd  as  heir  apparent.  After  some  time  Sultdn  Mahmud 
b^ged  Mirz4  Tsa  to  forgive  his  son  Muhammad  Bakf,  but  failed 
in  his  object  Several  nobles  w;ho  inclined  to  the  side  of  that  prince 
then  interested  themselves  on  his  behalf^  and  roused  the  father's  pride 
by  urging  that  the  prince  ought  not  to  be  a  dependant  on  Sultan 
Mahmud.  Being  thus  induced  to  pardon  his  son,  Mirz^  Tsa  sent 
Shaikh  'Abdu-1  Wah£b  Purdnf  and  Mir  Y^  Muhammad,  his  nephew, 
to  bring  him  home.  When  Muhammad  Bdki  arrived,  he  waited  on 
his  father,  and,  receiving  the  town  of  Siwistdn  as  his  jag{r,  departed 
thither. 

Mirzi  Tsa  was  of  a  gentle  and  patient  disposition,  and  showed 
^reat  kindness  to  the  people  of  his  tribe  (tiZ^) ;  but  the  Arghuns 
were  disaffected,  and  breaking  out  in  open  rebellion  crossed  the  river, 
rhe  guns^  of  Mirza  Tsa  opened  upon  them.  Many  were  killed, 
uid  the  remnant  fled  for  succour  to  Sultan  Mahmiid  at  Bhakkar. 
rhis  prince  gave  a  horse  and  a  robe  to  each  of  them,  and  uniting 
them  with  a  party  of  his  own  dependents  sent  them  against  Siwistto. 
rhey  besieged  the  fort,  and  once  or  twice  succeeded  in  scaling  the 
ramparts,  but  could  accomplish  nothing  more.  "Mlrzk  Tsd  marched 
[rom  Thatta  with  a  numerous  force,  and  sent  a  detachment  on  in 
advance  to  raise  the  siege  and  pursue  the  assailants.  The  opposing 
Torces  met  at  the  village  of  Bakb^,  when  victory  declared  in  favour 
Df  Mirzd  Tsd,  and  many  of  Sult^  Mahmud's  men  were  slain.  The 
Mirzd  advanced  as  far  as  the  town  of  Durbela.  The  Sultdn  also, 
x)ming  out  of  Bhakkar,  arrived  near  the  same  place,  and  throwing 
up  a  fort,  prepared  for  the  conflict.  In  the  end  peace  was  made 
through  the  medium  of  M^  B^am  and  Shaikh  'Abdu-1  Wah&b 
Puranf,  and  the  rivals  retired  to  Thatta  and  Bhakkar  respectively. 

In  the  year  a.h.  974  (1566  a.d.)  Mirzi  Tsd  Tarkhin  was  seized 
with  mortal  sickness,  so  he  called  together  the  Arghuns  and  the 

i  Atadi-biuEi. 
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Tarkhdns,  the  ministers  and  nobles,  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
country,  in  order  onoe  more  to  name  Mirzd  Jin  Babi  as  bis  sac- 
cessor.  But  M^  Begam  strenuously  opposed  this,  maintaining  the 
xi^t  of  Muhammad  B4kf,  the  eldest  son.  The  dyin^  manaioh 
declared  that  Muhammad  Baki  was  tyrannical  and  cruel,  that  the 
people  would  suffer  under  his  rule,  and  that  she  heraelf  would 
perish  by  his  hand.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that  Mih  Begam  sent  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  Muhammad  Bdki,  and  kept  the  death  of  his 
jEskiher  secret  until  his  arrival.  Mirzd  Tsa  Tarkhan,  wha  had  reigned 
fourteen  years,  was  then  buried  in  a  tomb,  which  he  had  construoted 
in  his  garden,  and  Muhammad  Biki  ascended  the  throne. 
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VIII. 


TUHFATU-L   KIRXM. 

[This  is  a  work  in  three  volumes  by  'AK  Sher  K&ni\  The 
first  two  volames  are  of  considerable  length,  but  all  the  matter  of 
special  historical  interest  is  comprised  in  the  third.  A  succinct 
synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  work  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume.     According  to  this  the  work  commences  with— 

Vol.  I.  A  Preface  in  two  parts  and  three  books.  Book  I. 
contains  three  sections, — On  the  (1)  Prophets  ;  (2)  Kings ;  (3) 
Philosophers,  saints,  poets,  and  great  men  before  the  time  of 
Muhammad.  Book  II.  is  divided  into  five  sections,  (1)  Ancestors 
of  the  Prophet ;  (2)  Memoirs  of  the  Prophet ;  (3)  the  Four 
Khali& ;  (4)  the  Four  Im&ms ;  (5)  Celebrated  Descendants  of 
the  Four  Imams.  Book  III.,  in  three  sections,  (1)  The  TJm- 
mayide  Khalifs  and  their  representatives  in  '^Irdk  and  Khur^n, 
with  notices  of  the  chiefs  and  great  men  of  the  times ;  (2)  The 
''Abbaside  Khalifs,  including  those  who  set  up  the  Khalifat  in 
Egypt,  and  also  the  great  men  and  warriors  of  the  period  ;  (3) 
Kings  cotemporary  with  the  'Abb&sides. 

Vol.  II.  General  History,  with  notices  of  philosophers,  nobles, 
ministers,  and  other  great  men. 

Vol.  III.  Special  History  of  Bind,  including  descriptions  of  its 
cities  and  villages,  histories  of  its  ralens,  and  memoirs  of  its 
great,  learned,  and  distinguished  men.] 

This  third  volume,  as  it  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  consistent  of  all  the  histories  of  Bind.  In  the 
portion  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  province,  it  is  not 
quite  so  copious  as  the  Tdrikh^i  Bind  of  Mir  M^asum  ;  but  even 
in  that  part  it  presents  us  with  more  miscellaneous  information, 
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and  introduces  subjects  not  treated  of  in  that  work,  such  as  the 
legendary  tales  which  are  familiar  in  the  country,  the  origin  of 
some  of  the  tribes,  and  the  separate  biographies  of  the  principal 
officers  and  nobles  who  acquired  distinction  under  the  later 
dynasties.  The  authors  are  both  equally  credulous  in  recording 
the  miracles  of  saints,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  hagiography 
runs  in  the  Tuh/atU'l  Kirdm  is  much  greater  than  in  the  TdrAh-i 
Sind;  there  being  scarcely  a  village  in  that  priest-ridden  country 
which  has  not  its  tombs  of  holy  men,  whose  lives  and  powers  are 
here  recorded  with  implicit  faith. 

The  work  opens  with  the  dynasties  of  the  B,iia  aiid  Brah- 
mans,  followed  by  the  history  of  the  Arab  conquest,  well 
abridged  from  the  Chach-ndma.  This  comprises  twenty  pages. 
In  thirty  more  we  have  the  legends,  the  governors  appointed  by 
the  kings  of  Dehli,  the  Siimras  and  Sammas ;  then  the  histoiy  of 
the  Arghuns  and  Tarkhana,  with  their  nobles,  in  thirty-six 
pages ;  the  imperial  governors  under  the  Timurians  in  twenty- 
four  pages,  and  an  account  of  the  Kalhora  dynasty  to  the  time  of 
Mi&n  Sdr-faraz,  Eh4n  in  twelve  pages.  All  this  is  comprised  in 
a  little  less  than  half  the  volume.  The  rest  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  saints,  seers,  saiyids^  shaikhs^  and  devotees,  with  a  notice 
of  the  poets  and  caligraphists  of  Sind. 

There  are  two  chronograms  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  repre- 
senting that  it  was  completed  in  a.b.  1181  (1767-8  a.d.)  ;  but 
near  the  middle,  at  the  close  of  the  account  of  the  Kalhoras,  we 
have  later  dates  several  times  mentioned,  extending  to  the  year 
A.H.  1188. 

The  author  quotes  as  his  authorities  all  the  native  histories 
noticed  in  the  preceding  articles ;  and  in  the  accounts  of  the 
saints  we  find  incidentally  mentioned  the  Jatcdhiru-l  Aulyd^  the 
HadtkatU'l  Aulyd^  the  Ma^ldmatu-l  A/dk,  and  the  Taghiraitirl 
Murdd.  Some  other  authors  quoted  in  the  body  of  the  work  are 
obtained  at  second  hand. 

Extracts  from  the  Tuh/atu-l  Kirdm  have  been  given  by  Lt. 
Postans  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Benyalj  Numbers 
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Ixxiv.,  1838,  and  clyiii.,  1845.  In  the  latter  we  have  the  por- 
tion relating  to  the  Arab  conquest  of  Sind,  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  is  abstracted  from  the  Chach-ndma. 

The  Tuh/atU'l  Kirdm  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Jal&lu-d  din  Soyuti,  according  to  the  Parisian  catalogue 
of  his  writings  given  in  G.  FluegePs  edition  of  H4jl  Khalfa's 
Lexicon  Bibliographicumy  Vol.  vi.  pp.  665-679.  ^ 

[Sir  H.  Elliotts  copy  consists  of  three  volumes  quarto.  Vol. 
I.,  measuring  11  in.  by  8  in.,  contains  746  pages.  Vol.  II., 
889  pages,  of  17  lines  each.  Vol.  III.  is  a  little  larger  (12  in. 
by  8^  in.),  and  contains  242  pages,  of  25  lines  each,  in  a  much 
smaller  hand     There  is  also  a  new  copy  of  Vol.  III.] 

EXTBAOTS. 

The  Sifidian  Ordeal  of  lire. 

Some  customs  have  obtained  from  of  old  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Sind,*  which,  although  they  spring  from  ignorance,  their  practice 
is  specially  observed  by  them. 

When  a  person  is  suspected  of  any  grave  offence,  and  desires  to 
purge  himself  of  the  charge,  he  offers  to  pass  through  the  flames  of 
a  large  fire,  like  a  salamander,  and  oome  out  of  it  unharmed,  like 
Khalfl.  In  the  story  of  Sassf  and  Mdrui  we  shall  have  an  instance 
of  this  ordeal. 

Another  ordeal,  still  practiced  among  the  most  ignorant,  is  that 
of  taking  up  a  red-hot  spade,  and  this  will  also  be  noticed  in  the 
story  of  Maruf .  Green  leaves  of  a  tree  are  tied  on  to  the  hand  of 
the  suspected  person  with  raw  thread,  and  an  iron  spade,  heated 
to  redness,  being  then  placed  on  his  palm,  he  must  carry  it  for  several 
paces  quickly ;  and  it  has  often  been  seen  that  neither  the  thread  nor 
the  leaves  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  heat  of 
the  red-hot  iron,  although  when  cast  to  the  ground  it  scorched  it 

^  B(mia  is  the  term  used  for  inhabitaDts,  literally  *'  oocapiers  of  the  land" — the 
bhiimia  of  HindCift&o.  The  term  is  of  frequent  oGCorrence  in  the  Sindian  hiatories, 
bat  rare  in  other  works. 
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like  the  sand  in  the  oven  of  a  parcher  of  grain.  Verily  thiB  is  by 
the  yirtue  of  Truth,  for  if  otherwise,  how  is  it  that  such  fire  does  not 
bum  the  hand  ? 

A  modem  story  runs  thus: — ^A  woman  stole  a  pair  of  shoes 
belonging  to  the  wife  of  a  certain  horseman,  but  denied  the  theft. 
When  the  time  approached  for  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  hot 
iron,  she  artfully  concealed  the  shoes  in  a  basket  filled  with  cotton ; 
and  making  it  seem  as  if  the  carrying  that  were  her  business  at  the 
moment,  entered  the  assembly,  and  handing  it  to  the  horseman's 
wife,  asked  her  to  take  charge  of  it  during  the  ordeal.  She  then 
said,  **  The  trath  is,  I  did  find  a  pair  of  shoes  belonging  to  so  and 
so,  and  I  have  made  them  over  to  the  owner  I  By  the  same  token  I 
now  take  up  this  red-hot  spade."  She  took  it  up  unharmed,  and 
was  then  purged  of  the  charge.  The  complainant  then  angnly 
threw  the  basket  on  the  ground,  and,  as  Truth  is  sure  to  prevail,  the 
trick  of  this  artful  woman  was  exposed. 

The  Ordeal  of  Water. 

A  stout  post  is  fixed  in  deep  water,  the  accused  is  then  told  to 
dive  to  the  bottom,  and  stay  by  the  post.  One  of  the  company 
shoots  an  arrow  to  a  long  distance,  and  another  person  goes  and 
brings  this  arrow  back.  The  post  is  then  shaken ;  if  the  accused  be 
innocent,  he  will,  up  to  that  time,  by  holding  his  breath,  have  been 
able  to  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  on  this  signed  he  will  come  up  to 
the  surface.  But  if  guilty,  he  cannot  any  how  stay  so  long  under 
water. 

Incantations. 

Furthermore,  several  of  the  people  of  this  country  practise  magic 
and  incantations.  For  instance,  they  can  roguishly  transfer  their 
neighbour's  curds  to  their  own  stock,  as  the  following  instance  will 
show.  A  respectable  man  relates  that  he  was  the  guest  of  a  woman 
residing  in  a  village,  and  that  she  had  but  the  curds  of  the  milk  of 
one  cow.  However,  about  the  time  she  was  going  to  make  tiie 
butter,  she  stepped  over  to  a  neighbour's  house  on  pretence  of 
fetching  fire,  and  there  the  woman  of  the  house  had  a  large  dish  of 
curds  before  her,  which  she  was  preparing  to  make  into  butter ;  the 
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^toh  WTOttght  her  spells,  and  letraoed  her  steps,  and  from  the 
mrds  of  the  milk  of  her  one  cow  she  made  about  ten  times  the 
isnal  quantity  of  butter  I 

Osteomanct/. 

The  science  called  Shdna^  is  known  to  some  of  the  hill-people, 
who  are  called  *' Mdnsing,^^  From  certedn  indications  on  a  fresh 
ihoulder-blade,  they  learn  what  they  wish  to  know,  and  it  comes  to 
pass  accordingly.  A  party  of  hill  men,  driven  from  their  homes  by 
fear  of  their  enemy,  were  pursuing  their  way.  Having  yet  gone 
but  a  little  distance,  the  Mdnaing  said  that  he  saw  from  his  Shdna 
that  they  were  hotly  pursued  by  troops,  and  that  there  was  no 
3scape  except  by  artifice.  The  party  were  ordered  to  empty  all 
the  leathern  water-bags  on  the  ground,  and  then  to  pass  over  the 
spot.  It  so  chanced  that  a  Mdnsing  was  also  among  the  enemy's 
forces ;  he,  too,  consulted  his  Shdna  for  intelligence  of  the  fugitives. 
It  showed  him  that  they  had  crossed  over  a  stream.  This  dis- 
heartened the  pursuers,  who  turned  back,  and  thus  the  former  were 
saved.  This  is  but  a  slight  illustration  of  what  this  tribe  can  do  by 
the  use  of  the  Shdna. 

Another  Custom, — Several  ropes,  confusedly  entangled,  are  thrown 
^n  to  the  ground,  and  their  unravelment  reveals  secret  things. 

Other  Sindian  Customs : — Liver-eaters — Trackers — Omithocritics. 

There  are  also  women  who  feed  on  liver,*  and  foretell  things  to 
3ome,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  history  of  Mirz4  Muhammad  Bak(.' 

Again,  there  is  the  science  of  Jogni ;  this  is  chiefly  in  vogue  with 
women.  An  example  of  it  will  be  shown  in  the  histoiy  of  Bai 
Ddhir. 

There  is  a  tribe  entitled  Batoaratiya,  who  go  about  in  the  guise  of 
beggars,  professing  to  explain  mysteries  and  past  events,  and  thereby 
deceive  men.  They  also  make  predictions  of  the  j^ture,  which 
seldom  come  true. 

Some  men  are  so  skilful  in  the  art  of  tracking  footprints,  that 

1  The  common  people  call  it  Fhcmni,  It  is  the  ^Ihnu-l  ^AkUif  of  the  Arabs,  and 
in  great  repute  with  the  Mongols. 

s  Abti-1  Fazl,  in  the  Ayin-i  Akbarif  notices  the  celebrity  of  the  Sindians  in  this  art. 
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they  can  tell  whether  they  belong  to  men  or  women,  strangers  oi 
acquaintances,  old  or  young ;  so  also  they  can  distingaish  the  prints 
of  horses,  camels,  oxen,  and  buf&Ioes.  They  can  pursue  the 
tracks  of  thieves  over  hills  and  through  deserts,  and  possibly  they 
can  even  follow  them  through  water. 

Again,  there  is  a  tribe  in  the  Kach  district,  who  can  prognosticate 
good  or  evil  from  the  call  of  the  partridge,  and  they  can  likewise 
predict  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  travellers  from  the  cries  and  csUb 
of  other  birds  and  beasts.  A  person  relates — ''I  was  journeying  with 
a  party,  one  of  whom  said,  '  I  must  huny  on  ;  do  you  follow  at  your 
convenience,  for  I  find,  from  the  cry  of  a  bird,  that  guests  have 
arrived  at  my  house,  and  also  that  such  and  such  a  friend  has  just 
died ' — and,  indeed,  so  it  proved." 

Some  of  the  marvels  of  this  country  will  be  found  described  under 
their  proper  heads ;  and  the  wonders  of  the  hills  will  be  mentioned 
towards  the  end  of  the  narrative. 


The  story  of  Sassi  and  Panniin. 

A  Brahman  named  Naniya,  and  his  wife  Mundhar,  people  of 
consideration,  who  dwelt  at  Bh&mbaraw4h,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
Dalu  E&f ,  were  desirous  of  having  a  child  bom  to  them.  After  a 
while  they  were  blessed  with  a  daughter,  the  envy  of  the  full  moon. 
It  was  revealed  to  her  parents  that  she  was  destined  to  be  married 
to  a  Musulman.  Dreading  this  family  disgrace,  the  parents,  with 
wounded  hearts,  enclosed  that  unique  pearl  in  a  box — ^her  shell,  as  it 
were — and  cast  it  into  the  river.  The  current  chanced  to  cany  it 
to  the  city  of  Bhambur,  where  there  lived  a  washerman  named 
Nahiya,  who  was  also  styled  Ldla ;  he  had  500  apprentices,  but  not 
one  child.  When  the  box  came  into  some  of  the  apprentices' 
possession,  they  took  it  to  their  master,  who  opened  it,  and  thiB 
moon*  of  God's  power  shone  out  therefrom.  He  called  her  Sassi,' 
which  signifies  ''moon,"  and  adopted  her  as  his  own.  As  she  grew 
up,  the  lancet  of  her  love  pierced  the  hearts  of  beauty's  flower- 

^  [Here  ii  an  eqniyoque  on  the  word  make  or  mdhi^  *'  moon"  and  "  fish."J 
>  [Sans.  8091.1 
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jllers.     Every  one  who  saw  her  wished  she  was  his  own,  and  all 

^eople  surrendered  their  hearts  to  her;  wherever  she  seated  her- 
^iif  men  crowded  round  her  like  the  duster  of  the  Pleiades,  and 

lovered  around  her  like  the  constellation  of  the  Eagle.  At  that 
~4me  the  caravans  of  Kfch  and  Makrdn  arrived  in  those  parts  with  a 

mriety  of  merchandize,  and  the  praises  of  this  "  piece  of  the  moon " 
-irere  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Pannun,  son  of  the  Chief  of  Kfch.    He 

jOfit  his  heart,  and  repaired  to  Bhambur  in  the  guise  of  a  merchant, 
"where  he  saw  Sassf,  and  was  much  enamoured.  By  good  fortime 
the  seeker  found  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  sought;  then  in  the 
iiope  of  meeting  her,  he  became  one  of  her  father's  apprentices,  and 
dressed  himself  as  a  washerman.  I  leave  out  many  incidents  to 
avoid  prolixity ;  but  the  short  of  it  is,  that  Sassf  returned  his  love 
with  more  than  equal  ardour. 

A  goldsmith's  wife,  who  longed  to  gratify  her  amorous  inclina- 
tions, sought  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  these  two  lovers, 
by  exciting  Pannun's  jealousy.  The  devoted  Sassf  came  out  of  it 
unsullied,  like  gold  from  the  raging  fire,  and  became  an  example 
to  the  world.  After  a  while  these  two  lovers  were  married. 
Pannun's  father  on  learning  this,  desired  his  other  sons  to  bring 
back  the  infatuated  one  by  some  means  or  other.  They  went 
and  had  an  interview  with  Pannun,  and  became  his  guests.  At 
night-fall,  without  his  waking,  they  bound  him  on  a  camel,  and  set 
off  towards  their  own  country.  Towards  morning  Sassf  awoke, 
and  found  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  living  treasure.  No 
longer  mistress  of  herself  she  tore  her  garments  in  despair,  and  set 
off  alone  in  quest  of  her  lost  one.  With  the  feet  of  affection  she 
traversed  the  rugged  hills,  and  after  accomplishing  a  distance  of 
about  forty  kos,  she  fell  exhausted  from  thirst,  and  was  convulsed, 
striking  her  feet  on  the  ground  in  the  agony  of  death.  By  the 
power  of  God  a  pool  full  of  water  was  produced,  of  which  she 
drank,  and  found  fresh  strength.  Persons  say  that  the  pool  remains 
full  of  water  to  this  day,  and  is  never  dry,  even  though  no  rain 
should  fall  for  years.  It  is  said,  that  Sassi  had  seen  these  things 
in  a  dream,  on  the  night  on  which  she  was  presented  with  henna, 
(at  her  marriage).  The  branch  of  henna  which  she  had  slept 
with  in   her  hand  according  to  custom,  and  which  she  retained 
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after  she  awoke,  and  which  she  carried  with  her,  she  now  planted 
on  this  hill ;  by  the  power  of  God  the  branch  grew  to  be  a  tiee, 
and  still  remains  a  monument  of  that  bleeding  heart. 

Not  to  be  tedious,  after  being  thus  refreshed,  SassC  hurried  for- 
ward, and  accomplished  six  or  seven  kos  further  through  the  same 
hills,  when  she  was  again  distressed  by  thirst.  A  shepherd  aod- 
dentally  espied  her  from  a  distance,  and  cast  longing  eyes  on  her, 
and  approaching,  desired  to  carry  her  off.  Thereupon  she  up- 
braided him  with  injustice,  and  requested  that  he  would,  at  least, 
procure  some  refreshment  for  her,  thirsty  and  tired  as  she  then 
was,  before  taking  her  off.  The  shepherd  hastened  to  his  flock 
to  get  some  milk.  While  this  was  going  on,  Sassf,  who  despaired 
of  finding  any  trace  of  her  lover,  and  finding  herself  thus  fftUen 
into  evil,  vented  the  anguish  of  her  heart  before  the  Almi^ty 
(who  is  the  comforter  of  the  helpless),  and  put  up  a  petition  for 
protection  against  that  demon  of  the  desert  Instantly,  by  the 
divine  power,  the  hill  was  rent  asunder,  and  gave  a  place  to 
that  half  dead  and  stricken  lover,  like  a  ruby  lying  in  the  matrix ; 
and,  as  a  warning  and  memorial,  a  comer  of  her  scarf  was  left 
visible.  When  the  shepherd  returned  with  the  milk,  and  saw 
this  instance  of  Divine  power,  he  repented  himself,  and  raised  a 
tomb  of  stones  over  her,  according  to  custom. 

The  tellers  of  love  stories,  which  cut  the  heart  like  sharp  diamonds, 
relate  that  when  Pannun,  all  in  chains,  was  carried  before  his  father, 
his  restlessness  began  to  shew  itself  to  such  a  degree  that  his  father 
was  alarmed  for  his  life,  and,  there  being  no  help  for  it,  he  desired 
his  brothers  to  go  with  him,  and  in  any  way  that  could  be 
managed,  restore  his  beloved  to  him.  As  they  were  travelling 
back,  Pannun  arrived  at  the  place  where  Sassi  was  entombed, 
and  seeing  the  fresh  traces,  stood  amazed.  The  mutual  attraction 
of  hearts  revealed  this  to  him.  For  outward  evidence  ho  set  about 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances.  The  shepherd  before  spoken  of 
happened  to  arrive  just  then,  and  related  everything  as  it  had 
occurred.  Pannun  instantly  dismounted  from  his  camel,  and  begged 
his  brothers  to  wait  one  moment,  as  he  wished  to  pay  a  pilgrim's 
visit  to  this  tomb.  Then,  having  thrown  himself  upon  it,  he  cried 
aloud  to  the  Almighty,  beseeching  that  he  might  be  joined  to  his 
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>ve.  Ab  no  petitioner  before  God  is  ever  left  without  hope,  so  by 
[is  power  the  hill  at  once  opened  and  admitted  Pannun.  He  and  his 
istress  were  thus  encased,  as  it  were,  like  twin  almonds  in  one  shell, 
he  loves  of  these  two,  both  lovers  and  both  beloved,  are  stiU 
lanted  in  verses  by  the  Sindians,  at  a  place  called  Husaini,  and 
eople  thus  seek  and  find  a  mode  by  which  they  may  soar  from 
'ordly  afifection  to  spiritual  love.^  In  truth,  this  narrative  has  a 
'onderful  effect  on  the  hearers  and  narrators,  and  Mfr  M'asum, 
f  Bhakkar,  has  wrought  it  into  a  poem,  entitled  '*  Husn  o  Ndz  " 
)r  beauty  and  blandishment)  ;  and  Kizi  Murtazd  Sorthf,  a  resi- 
i3nt  of  the  village  of  Katidna,  composed  a  poem,  of  a  peculiar 
lythm,  on  it  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Sh^  Badsh^.  He  re- 
ites  this  story  : — A  Darwesh  named  Ism'afl,  an  inhabitant  of 
[ultan,  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  see  these  two  wonderful  persons 
r  the  world  of  love  and  affection,  and  having  left  his  camel  at 

distance,  sat  down  and  fasted  three  days,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
le  two  lovers.  At  the  end  of  that  time  an  old  woman  appeared  to 
im,  bringing  some  bread  and  water,  but  he  flatly  refused  to  eat 
r  drink  till  he  had  seen  Sassf  and  Panniin.  She  replied  that 
le  was  Sassi,  and  desired  him  not  to  expect  to  see  Pannun,  for 
lere  was  no  dependance  to  be  placed  on  things  of  this  world, 
id  that  she  was  harassed  by  her  kindred,  who  had  reduced  her 
>  that  condition.  The  Darwesh  said — -'How  can  I  believe  this, 
)r  Sassf  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  thou  art  an  old  crone." 
*n  these  words,  she  was  transfigured  to  her  pristine  beauty  and 
ouih,  and  she  bade  him  eat  something.  The  Darwesh  said,  '*  I 
'ill  rather  die  of  himger  than  eat  before  I  have  seen  both  of  you : 
lus  have  I  vowed."  After  repeated  adjurations,  Sassf  descended 
ito  the  grave,  and  showed  Pannun  as  far  as  his  waist,  but  she 
erself  encircled  him  all  the  while  with  both  arms,  for  feax  some 
tie  should  carry  him  off.  In  short,  many  elders  of  pure  heart 
ave  thus  seen  them.     That  road  is  not  passable  for  any  one  riding 

camel ;   but  whosoever  keeps  awake  by  night  at  the  tomb,  is 

^  This  Btory,  as  well  as  many  others  connected  with  the  legendary  lore  of  Sind,  is 
>ry  well  told  hy  Lt.  Burton.  He  calls  the  hero  and  heroine  Panhu  and  Sassui. — 
je  the  Unhappy  ValUy,  vol.  I,  pp.  81-88 ;  and  Sindh,  pp.  67, 92-106.  Mrs.  Pofitans 
60  giycB  it  as  a  legend  of  Kaoh'h. 
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feasted  by  an  unseen  hand,  notwithstanding  that  the  place  is  an 
utter  desert. 


The  Oenealogy  of  the  Jats  and  Buluchis. 

Muhammad,  son  of  Hdrun  Makdmf ,  who  will  be  noticed  in  the 
series  of  governors  of  Makr^,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  the  oonqnest 
of  Sind,  accompanied  Muhammad  Kasim  as  far  as  Armanbela,  where 
he  died  and  was  buried,  was,  as  appears  from  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  family,  a  grandson  of  Muhammad,  son  of  Abdn,  son 
of  'Abdu-r  Eahfm,  son  of  Hamza,  son  of  'Abdu-1  Matlab.  Onoe 
on  a  time,  the  pursuit  of  some  beast  of  the  chase,  carried  the  Amir 
Hamza  (may  the  favour  of  God  restore  him  I)  a  long  distance  into 
a  desert,  where  he  found  himself  in  solitude.  As  the  Almighty 
watches  with  a  special  providence  over  his  chosen  ones,  a  faiiy 
appeared  in  that  desert  for  Hamza's  company,  and  by  the  divine 
permission,  he  consorted  with  her,  and  this  dissipated  his  sense 
of  loneliness  and  dreariness.  The  fairy  afterwards,  by  the  divine 
power,  became  invisible,  and  the  Amir  reached  his  own  country. 
The  fairy  bore  a  son  by  him,  viz.,  'Abdu-r  Eahfm.  To  be  brief, 
Muhammad,  son  of  Hdrun,  had  fifty  sons  bom  to  him  from  seven 
women,  as  follows : — I.  The  first  wife,  Hamfrf,  bore — 1.  Fsd ;  2. 
Mihrdn ;  3.  Hajjaz  ;  4.  Sahtak ;  5.  Bahram ;  6.  Eustam ;  7.  Jalal. 
n.  His  second  wife  bore — 1.  Mazfd  ;  2.  Jamdl  ;  3.  Eada ;  4. 
BuhloJ ;  5.  Shahab ;  6.  Nizam ;  7.  Jaldl ;  8.  Murfd.  HI.  Miriam 
bore — 1.  Eodfn ;  2.  Musa ;  3.  Noti ;  4.  Nuh ;  5.  Mandah ;  6. 
Eazfu-d  dfn.  IV.  'Afsha  bore  Jalal.  V.  Muddf  bore— 1.  Xdam ;  2. 
Kamal ;  3.  Ahmad  ;  4.  Humdd  ;  5.  Hdmid  ;  6.  Sa'id  ;  7.  Mas'ud. 
VI.  Fdtima  bore— 1.  Sher;  2.  Koh;  3.  Buland;  4.  Gurg;  6.  Nuru-d 
dfn ;  6.  Hasan ;  7.  Husain ;  8.  Sulaimdn ;  9.  Ibrahim.  VJJL.  Eve 
bore— 1.  ' Alam  ;  2.  'Alf ;  3.  Sarkash ;  4.  Bahadur ;  5.  Teghzan ;  6. 
Mubarak  ;  7.  Turk  ;  8.  Zalha;  9.  'Arabf ;  10.  Shfraz ;  11.  Taju-d  dfn; 
12.  Gulistdn-Barg. 

After  Hajjdj  had  subdued  all  opposition  in  Makran,  as  is  recorded, 
he  died,  and  that  principality  was  divided  between  the  children  of 
JaM,  who  took  one-half,  and  the  other  half  was  shared  by  all 
his  brothers.     After  a  short  time  contentions  sprang  up  among 
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the  bioihen;  the  greater  part  of  their  descendants  mixed  with 
the  people  of  the  country  and  dwelt  there,  but  the  descendants 
of  Jalalu-d  din,  having  been  worsted,  repaired  to  Sind  and  Kach, 
and  their  descendants  are  spread  in  numberless  divisions  throughout 
that  country. 

The  Tribe  of  Lodh,  also  called  LoU. 

Their  origin  is  this,  that  king  Sulaim&n  (the  prophet,  peace  be 
to  him  I)  sent  a  party  of  Gbnii  to  Eum  to  purchase  female  slaves. 
On  their  return  back,  one  of  the  Genii  formed  a  connection  with  a 
girl  named  Loli4  who  became  pregnant  by  him.  On  king  Sulai- 
m&n  hearing  of  this,  he  gave  him  the  girL  The  child  was  named 
Lodh,  and  his  descendants,  generation  after  generation,  inter- 
mingled with  the  Arabs;  and  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Sind,  came  to  dwell  there,— or  perhaps  they  may  have  come  there 
before  that  period. 

Genealogy  of  the  Samma  Tribe. 

Sim,  as  some  affirm,  was  the  son  of  'Umar,  son  of  Hasham,  son 
of  AbC  Lahib ;  and  according  to  others,  he  was  the  son  of  'Umar, 
son  of  'Akarma,  son  of  AbC  Jahl.  The  title  of  Jdm  renders  it 
probable  that  he  was  descended  from  Jamshfd.  He  is  commonly 
considered  to  be  the  son  of  Nuh.  Jam,  the  son  of  Nuh  (peace 
be  to  him  1),  had  four  sons : — 1.  Budh^  who  had  sixteen  sons, 
among  whom  were  Budh,  Sdra,  Sahta,  Akhfl,  Autar,  Amra,  Handir, 
and  others,  they  were  styled  Bathor ;  2.  Sankd ;  3.  Hamhar  ; 
4.  Bh^irat,  who  had  one  son  named  Dera,  whose  son  was  Ajfpar, 
whose  son  was  Dasrat. 

Dasrat  had  three  wives,  viz., — ^Easila,  Kailiyd,  and  Simiyd ;  by  the 
first  of  these  he  had  two  sons,  E4m  and  Lakhman ;  the  second  bore 
Barat,  and  Simii  had  Chatargun.  Sank^  son  of  S&m,  also  left 
descendants;  and  Hamhar,  son  of  S&m,  had  a  son  named  Todar, 
and  Barat,  son  of  Daarat,  had  four  sons,  named  Parih^,  J4nsupa, 
Kuricha,  and  NiUiiya.  Chatargun,  son  of  Dasrat,  also  had  a  son 
named  ChdidL.  Lakhman,  son  of  Dasrat,  left  no  posterity.  E&m, 
son  of  Dasrat,  left  a  son  named  Tawdkas ;  he  had  a  son  named  Atat, 
whose  son  was  named  Tattat ;  he  had.  a  son  named  Narkant, — his 
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son  was  Kan,  and  the  dty  of  Kan  was  so  called  from  him ;  and  tbe 
son  of  Kan  was  styled  Samb^t  Bdjd,  who  had  four  sons — ^1.  Bkn ; 
2.  Barkarara,  also  called  Sh4h ;  8.  Hanrat,  also  called  Dakan ;  4. 
Miida. 

Sim,  the  son  of  Sambut  Bdjd,  had  a  son  nomad  Jddam.  Jidam 
had  four  sons : — 1.  Haibat,  whose  son  was  Sind  Samma ;  2.  Ghgpat 
whose  son  was  Ghughda;  3.  Bhupat,  from  whom  the  tribe  of 
Bhattfs  spnmg;  4.  Ghi6ra  Samma.  His  son  was  R££  Daiy^ 
who  became  chief  of  6im£L,  a  fort  in  the  district  of  Sorathy  and 
&mous  for  the  pomp  of  his  retinue.  He  sacrificed  his  head  as  a 
religious  offering.  His  wife  Sorath  was  devotedly  attached  to  him. 
The  strong  affection  of  this  couple,  together  with  the  story  of  the 
sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  a  most  affecting  tale,  still  sung  at  Sorath. 
Halbat,  son  of  Jidam,  son  of  Sfim,  son  of  Sambut,  had  a  son  named 
Eidari,  whose  son  was  Nit,  who  had  a  son  Niitiar,  whose  son  wu 
Audh^,  whose  son  was  Audh,  whose  son  was  Ldkhiya,  whose  soo 
was  Lakha. 

Ldkha  founded  a  kingdom,  and  having  allied  himself  in  marriage 
to  PothC  Chdda,  she  brought  him  four  sons.  Of  these  one  was  AudL 
who  died  without  issue,  and  whose  place  of  residence  was  called 
Audh;  another  was  Mahir,  he  had  four  sons,  viz., — 1.  Satya; 
2.  IHtar  Pdthari ;  3.  Darh£,  who  had  no  children ;  4.  S4nd,  he 
also  had  no  issue.  L^kha  took  to  himself  another  wife  in  his  old 
age,  by  whom  he  had  also  four  sons,  viz., — 1.  Unar;  2.  Chhatta, 
who  had  three  sons,  Babra,  Dankara,  and  Kalla ;  3.  Fahal,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Ldkha  Fasl^i ;  4.  Man^hia.  Unar,  son  of 
Ldkha,  had  a  son  also  called  Ldkha,  whose  son  was  called  Samma. 
This  Samma  had  two  sons, — 1.  Edka ;  2.  Jhakra.  The  former  be- 
came a  ruler,  and  the  district  of  Kaka  takes  its  name  from  him. 
He  had  two  sons — 1.  PallC ;  2.  Bdidan.  Masrak  Samma  one  of  Palli's 
sons,  became  a  chief. 

Rdfdan  had  nine  sons — 1.  Samma,  from  whom  all  the  Samejtf 
descend;  2.  Nutiar,  from  whom  sprang  all  the  Nuts;  3.  L^Ocha, 
father  of  Lanjdr ;  4.  Abra,  who  had  a  son  called  Ddhir ;  5.  N^ 
hiya ;  6.  Ohanesar,  who  was  a  noted  man  of  his  time ;  7.  ManiQiia ;  8. 
Koria — ^the  descendants  of  these  three  form  the  tribe  of  Mindia; 
9.  Pallf,  who  became  a  chief.    Pallf  had  two  sons — 1.  Audh,  whose 
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sons  were  Bahrfa  and  Adeja,  who  was  called  Gudaria  Putra  (or 
the  son  of  a  shepherd) ;  2.  S^d,  who  became  the  head  of  a  tribe 
of  that  name.  S&id  had  seven  sons — 1.  K^ka,  whose  descendants 
are  called  Kakeja  Putra;  2.  J&ra;  3.  Dera;  4.  Janeja;  d.  Han- 
kura,  who  had  sons,  Audheja,  Jakia,  Durhi,  and  Hankujd ;  6.  Dera, 
whose  descendants  are  the  Dera  Samma,  of  Kach;  7.  Jam  Hothf, 
who  had  five  sons : — 1.  Hdla,  whose  descendants  are  well  known ; 

2.  Hankibra,  whose  descendants  are  bumiyas  of  Dhurf,  Hankura, 
Ch&r  Hanknra,  and  "Bini  Deh,  whidi  places  were  founded  by  them ; 

3.  Sahir,  whose  descendants  founded  S&hir  Samma,  and  live  there ; 

4.  Ohfliria,  whose  descendants  are  the  tribe  of  Nahria;  5.  Jdm 
Hdpar,  who  had  two  sons,  viz.,  Bahtjja  and  Jam  Juna;  the  latter 
had  a  son  named  Ear  Bdhu,  who  had  three  sons — 1.  Sdnd,  whose 
sons  Buhiima,  Ldkhdita,  and  Jhakra ;  2.  Sumra,  who  left  no  issue ;  3. 
liikha  Jam,  who  had  a  son  called  Kdha,  whose  son  was  called 
lidkha.  Kdha  had  also  a  posthumous  son,  who  was  also  called 
KAhsL,  after  his  father. 

Ldkha,  son  of  Kdha,  brother  of  Kdha  before  mentioned  (mc)  had 
twelve  sons — 1.  J^  Juna,  whose  descendants  are  the  Samma  kings 
of  Sind,  who  dwelt  at  Samuf,  and  who  will  be  mentioned  in  their 
proper  places ;  2.  TJnar,  who  ruled  in  Bahria,  and  died  without  issue ; 
3.  Palll,  from  whom  the  Palli  Sammas  descend ;  4.  Kdha,  from  him 
are  the  Siidi^  Sammas :  5.  Auth, — ^the  Auth  Sammas,  S4hil  Sammas, 
and  Sfkh^wat  Sammas,  spring  from  him ;  6.  Jaisur,  whose  son  was 
Bahia  Piri^  ;  7.  Mankar,  who  had  no  son ;  8.  Abra,  the  tribe  of 
Abreja,  are  his  descendants ;  9.  Hankurd  Kunwar ;  10.  Sultdn  Aut ; 
11.  Baidan;  12.  L^kha.  Hankura  Kunwar  had  three  sons — 1. 
DCsar;  2.  Manfliia ;  3.  Mur&dia.  Dfsar  had  five  sons — ^1.  Eaha; 
2.  Mala ;  3.  Bakan ;  4.  Hanklira ;  5.  Juna,  who  had  also  five  sons — 
1.  Khoria;  2.  Tajia;  3.  Abra;  4.  Buluch;  5.  Pdmbiya.*  Such  of 
the  descendants  of  the  latter  as  rested  in  Sind,  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  Samma  kings. 

Be  it  observed,  that  the  Sammas  are  the  owners  of  the  land  through- 
out Sind,  as  far  as  Guzerdt,  including  also  the  greater  part  of  Bajpu- 
tana,  and  they  form  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Sind.  The 
tribes  of  Buluch  and  Jat,  and  some  others  already  spoken  of,  are  also 

1  [Or**P&mbaniya."] 
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the  anoient  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Other  tribes  might  be  men- 
tioned who  suoceeededy  or  even  preceded  these,  but  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  the  writer  of  this  book  contents  himself  with  specifying 
only  what  is  actually  necessary.  Should  any  one  desire  a  more 
minute  narrative,  let  him  pursue  the  investigation  himself. 

The  Oovemora  of  Sind  under  the  Ohaznivides  and  their  Suecenon. 

The  officers  of  Sultdn  Mas'ud  possessed  themselves  of  the  oountiy 
of  Sind,  in  succession  to  those  of  Mahmud.  Then  followed  the 
officers  of  Maudud,  then  the  officers  of  Majdud ;  next  the  officers  of 
Sultdn  Kutbu-d  Dfn,  and'  lastly,  the  officers  of  Ar&m  Shdh,  who  are 
all  severally  described  in  the  first  and  second  volumes.  Daring  the 
reign  of  the  latter  king,  his  dominions  were  parcelled  into  fiynr 
divisions :  one  of  which  comprising  Mult&n,  the  whole  of  Sind,  sod 
ITch,  became  subject  to  Ndsiru-d  din  Kabacha.  At  that  time  the 
following  seven  Ednds  in  Sind  were  tributary  to  Multdn  : — 1.  Bini 
Buhnar  Sa'ta  Bdthor,  of  Dabra,  in  the  district  of  Durbela ;  2.  BIni 
Sanir,  son  of  Dhamij,  of  the  tribe  of  Kureja  Samma,  residing  in 
Tung,  lying  within  the  district  of  Bupdh ;  3.  Jaisar,  son  of  Jajji 
Mdchhi  Solankf,  of  Mdniktara  ;^  4.  Wakfa,  son  of  Pann^n  Channun, 
who  was  established  in  the  valley  of  Sfwi ;  d.  Ghannun,  son  of 
Dita,  of  the  tribe  of  Channa,  resident  of  Bhdg-nai ;  6.  Jiya,  son  of 
Waridh,  of  Jham,  or  Hemakot ;  7.  Jasodhan  Akra,  of  Min-nagtr 
district  of  Bdmbarwi, 

Further,  when  Lahore  was  taken  by  the  officers  of  Tdjn-d  dis 
Yalduz,  Malik  Nasiru-d  d(n  Kab^ha  took  refuge  in  the  city  of 
Multdn ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  626  h.  (1229  a.d.)  Malik 
Eh^  Ehilji  and  his  people,  became  masters  of  the  country  <^ 
Sfwistin.  Sultdn  Shamsu-d  d{n  fltamsh,  having  deputed  his  minister 
Nizdmu-1  Mulk  Muhammad,  son  of  Asa'd,  to  besiege  Uch,  set  out 
for  Dehli.  CTch  surrendered  quietly  to  Nizdmu-1  Mulk  in  ▲.h.  625 
(1228  A.D.)y  and  he  then  hastened  to  Bhakkar.  Ndsiru-d  din  fled, 
and  the  vessel  of  his  life  was  swallowed  in  up  the  whirlpool  of 
death.  Sultdn  Shamsu-d  dfn  became  lord  of  Sind.  Naru-d  d& 
Muhammad  succeeded  to  the  government  in  a.h.  630  (1233  aj>.) 
The  Sultan  Iltamsh  died  in  a.h.  633  (1236  a.d.),  and  was  sncceedeti 

>  There  ii  a  T&ra  or  Tarra,  an  old  site  ten  miles  south-weet  from  Thatta. 
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zjj  Sultan  Mas' lid  Shah.  During  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
^H  his  reign  the  army  of  the  Moghals  passed  the  Indus,  and  laid 
to  ITch,  but  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  Sultdn  Mas'ud  they 
repulsed  and  retired  on  Ehurdsdn.  Sultan  Mas'ud  left  Malik 
:  Jalalu-d  d(n  Muhammad  as  goxemor  of  Sind,  in  the  room  of  Nuru-d 
.dfn  Muhammad.  During  his  goTemment,  Ndsiru-d  din  Mahmud, 
uncle  of  Sult^  Mas'ijd,  inherited  the  throne  and  crown. 

In  A.H.  662  (1264  a.d.),  Sultdn  Ghidsu-d  din  ascended  the  throne 
of  Dehli,  and  gave  over  the  provinces  of  Lahore,  Mult&n  and  Sind 
to  his  son,  Sultdn  Muhammad,  who  used  to  go  every  third  year  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  father,  and  stay  one  year.  In  a.h.  682 
(1283  A.]>),  Sultdn  Muhammad  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  army 
of  Changfz  Khan,  and  his  son  Eai  Khusra  wa&  confirmed  as  suc- 
oessor  to  his  father.  Sultdn  Jalalu-d  din  KhiljC  on  his  arrival  at 
Lahore  in  A.H.  692  (1293  ajo.),  assigned  the  government  of  Multdn 
and  ITch  to  his  son  Arkali  E^h^,  and  he  appointed  Nasrat  Khan  to 
the  government  of  Sind.  In  a.h.  695  (1296  a.d.),  Sultdn  'Alau-d 
d(n,  despatched  his  brother  Ulugh  El]in  to  expel  Arkali  Khan  from 
his  government,  but,  as  usual,  Nasrat  Ehdn  with  10,000  men  re- 
tained possession  of  Mult^,  ITch,  Bhakkar,  Sfwist^,  and  Thatta. 
In  the  beginning  of  697  a.d.  (1297  A.H.),  the  Sald^  MoghaLs  from 
Sist4n,  arrived  and  possessed  themselves  of  Siwist&u,  but  Nasrat 
KMn  vigorously  attacked  them  and  freed  it.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  Sultdn  'Alau-d  d(n  despatched  Ghiusi  Malik  at  the  head 
bf  10,000  horse  to  expel  Changfz  Eh^'s  Moghals  from  Debalpur 
and  gave  him  Mult4n,  I/ch,  and  Sind  in  jdgfr. 

Ehusrii  Kh^,  having  watched  his  opportunity,  deposed  'Alau-d 
d(n,  and  became  master  of  the  throne.^  Ghdaif  Malik,  marching  up 
at  the  head  of  the  Sind  and  Multdn  forces,  expelled  Khusru  Kh^ 
and  seated  himself  in  his  place  under  the  style  and  title  of  Sult^ 
Ghiisu-d  dhL  At  this  interval,  a  number  of  the  tribe  of  Sumra 
rose  and  possessed  themselves  of  Thatta.  Sultan  Ghi^u-d  din 
deputed  Malik  Tdju-d  dfn  to  Multdn,  and  Ehwdja  Khatfr  to  Bhak- 
kar,  and  Malik  'Ali  Sher  to  Sfvrist&a.  Sometime  after,  when 
Elashku  Khan  revolted  in  Multdn,  Sultan  Muhammad  Sh£h,  son  of 

^  I  do  not  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  in  the  Dehli  history,  as  given  here.    They 
do  not  occur  in  Mir  M*astim*s  history,  from  which  this  chapter  is  abridged. 
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SvliAn  OhMsu-d  din,  arrived  at  Mullin  in  a.h.  728  (1328  a.d.)  and 
put  him  down.  Then  having  deputed  trusty  persons  to  Bhakkar 
and  Siwist&i,  he  returned.  In  a.h.  751  (1350  a.d.),  while  in  pur- 
suit of  the  slave  Taghf,*  having  traversed  Guzer^  and  Kaoh,  he 
arrived  in  the  district  of  Thatta,  and  encamped  at  the  village  of 
Thari  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  From  thence  he  removed  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  fever,  to  Gkmdal,'  where  he  got  well.  He 
then  returned  and  encamped  about  four  kos  from  Thatta^  where  he 
had  a  relapse  of  fever  and  died. 

Sultdn  Firoz  Shah  succeeded  him.  Taghf ,  who  was  at  Thalta,  on 
learning  this,  hastened  to  give  battle  at  the  head  of  the  tribes  d 
Sumra,  J^eja,  and  Samma,  but  was  defeated.  The  Sult&i  quitted 
the  environs  of  Thatta  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Safar  of  the 
above  year,  and  ordered  a  fort  to  be  built  on  the  river  S^bikra ;  and 
Amfr  Nasr  was  left  there  with  1000  horse.  He  founded  a  ottj 
called  Nasrpur,  and  Malik  Bahram  was  made  ruler  of  it»  and  the 
surroundmg  districts.  Bahiimpur  was  named  after  him.  Malik 
'All  Sher,  and  Malik  T4j  Kdfuri  were  left  in  Siwist&n,  and  the 
Sultdn  went  to  Bhakkar.  He  appointed  Malik  Euknu-d  din  bis 
vicegerent,  and  Malik  'Abdu-1  Aziz  as  minister  of  finance,  and 
garrisoned  the  fort  with  a  body  of  chosen  troops.  He  conferred 
the  title  of  Ikhlas  Eh^  on  Malik  Euknu-d  din,  and  entrnsted 
him  with  the  affairs  of  all  Sind.  He  then  went  to  Dehli.  In  ajl 
772  (1370  A.n.),  after  the  conquest  of  Nagarkot  he  proceeded  to 
Thatta,  whose  chief,  J&m  Khairu-d  dfn  retired  to  a  fort  upon  the 
water,  and  there  collected  troops.  Scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
superabundance  of  mosquitos,  forced  the  Sultdn  to  return  to  Thatta. 
Jim  Ehairu-d  din  submitted,  came  in,  and  paid  his  respects.  The 
Sultan  carried  him  towards  Dehlf  with  all  the  other  Zamfndars,  and 
when  near  Sihwdn,  upon  learning  that  the  Jdm  intended  to  flee,  he 
had  him  put  in  chains.  Sometime  after  this,  he  invested  Jdm  Juns, 
son  of  Khairu-d  din  with  a  khiVaty  and  appointed  him  to  his  feUher's 
post. 

In  A.H.  790  (1388  a.d.),  Ffroz  Sh^  died,  and  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  Dehli  by  Sultan  Tughlik  Sh^.    Then  followed  Sultib 

1  ["Rebel."] 

*  This  place  ii  about  thirtj  milet  from  6irn&r  or  J(inagarh. 
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Abu  Bakr,  Sultdn  Muhammad  Sh^  Svlt&a  Sikandar  Sbdh,  and  then' 
Sullin  N&dru-d  din,  who  sent  S^trang  Khan  to  take  possession  of 
Debdlpur,  Multdn,  and  Sind.^ 

In  A.H.  800  (1397  a.d.),  Mirza  Pir  Muhammad,  grandson  of  Am(r 
Timur,  crossed  the  river  (Indus)  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  ITch. 
lialik  'AK,  who  was  there  on  behalf  of  Sarang  "Khia,  kept  him  in 
check  for  a  month,  and  Strang  Eh^  despatched  M^lik  Taju-d 
din  to  his  aid  with  4(XX)  men.  Mirzd  Pir  Muhammad  then  raised 
the  siege,  marched  from  ITch,  and  defeated  him.  He  then  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Mult&n.  After  a  siege  of  six  months,  Strang 
Kh^  yielded  and  surrendered  Multdn.  About  this  time.  a.h.  801 
(1398  A.D.),  Tfmur  himself  arrixed  at  Multdn.  From  this  time 
dates  the  downfall  and  cessation  of  the  authority  of  the  Sultans  of 
Dehli  over  the  goyemora  of  Sind,  who  raised  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence, as  will  be  now  related. 

The  Tribe  of  Simra. 

A  portion  of  this  tribe  had  got  possession  of  parts  of  Sind  before 
the  time  above-mentioned,  so  that  the  whole  term  of  their  authority 
may  be  reckoned  at  550  years.  Historians — observing  their  first 
appearance  after  the  Al-i  Tamim,  who  were  the  last  governors  on  the 
part  of  the  'Abb&sidee— date  the  rule  of  the  tribe  from  that  time. 
When,  as  we  have  related,  the  administration  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sind  was  held  by  the  officers  of  the  Ghaznivide  and  6hor£  kings, 
this  tribe  enjoyed  full  and  undivided  power.  They  sprang  from 
the  Arabs  of  Sdmra,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  who  arrived  in 
Sind  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hijra. 

It  is  said  that  Chhota  Amrdni,  brother  of  Dalu  Bdi  Amrdni,  was 
80  much  grieved  at  his  brother's  injustice  which  occasioned  the  ruin 
of  the  city  of  Alor,  and  clouded  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Bh4m- 
bard,  that  he  repaired  to  BaghdM  and  obtained  from  the  Ehalif  100 
Arabs  of  S^mra  whom,  with  the  'Ulamdi  Miisawi,  he  brought  to 
Sind,  of  whom  more  hereafter.  At  last,  Dalu  Bdf  submitted  to  the 
Saiyid  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Saiyid  settled 
in  Sind,  and  left  descendants,  and  the  town  of  Mut'alwi  is  their 
abiding  place. 

^  Here  ii  a  ftirtiier  error  in  the  Dehli  annali,  which  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
MirM'ai6Bh 
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In  short,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  a.h.  720  (1320  ▲.d.)  OhSsi 
Malik  marcli  on  DeUi,  with  an  army  collected  from  Mnliibi  and 
Sind,  and  oxerthrew  Khusru  Eh^  Then,  ascending  the  throne,  he 
assumed  the  style  and  title  of  Ghidsu-d  din  Tughlik  ShSb^  and 
doToted  himself  to  the  government  of  his  new  dominions. 

The  Sumras  then  collected  a  force  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thari,  and  placed  a  man  named  Snmra  on  the  throne.  He  settled 
the  frontier  of  his  comitry,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  zamindar 
named  Sad,  who  had  set  up  a  claim  to  independence.  To  bim  was 
bom  a  son  named  Bhungar,  who  on  his  death  succeeded  him  in  the 
government.  After  him,  his  son  Duda  brought  the  country  as  hx 
as  Nasrpur  into  his  possession.  Dudd  died,  leaving  a  son  of  tender 
age,  named  Singhar,  so  Tari,  daughter  of  Duda,  took  the  govom* 
ment  into  her  hands,  but  made  it  over  to  her  brother  when  he 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  Singh^  pushed  his  way  in  the 
direction  of  Each,  and  subjected  the  country  as  far  as  Blmg-naL 
He  left  no  son,  so  his  wife  Hemu  appointed  her  brothers  to  the 
government  of  the  cities  of  Tur  and  Thari.  After  a  brief  interval, 
a  Sumra  named  Dud^,  who  was  ruling  in  the  fort  of  Dhak,  as- 
sembled his  brethren  from  all  sides,  and  extirpated  the  brethren  of 
Hemii.  At  this  juncture  Dadu  Phatu,  a  descendant  of  Dud^  re- 
belled, and  collecting  a  foreign  force,  he  for  some  time  carried 
on  the  government.  After  him,  Ehaird  became  ruler.  Then 
Armfl  became  the  master  of  the  state.  So  the  Sammas  rebelled 
and  slew  him.  This  happened  in  the  year  752  Hijra  (1351 
A.D.).  The  history  of  this  family,  from  its  rise  to  its  fall,  the 
number  of  its  princes,  and  the  causes  of  its  decline,  are  very  discor- 
dantly narrated.  Thus  the  Muntakhabu-t  Tawdrikh  says  that  when 
the  sovereignty  was  inherited  by  'Abdu-r  Eashid,  son  of  Mahmud, 
of  Ghazni,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  he  was  lethargic  and  weak- 
minded.  The  men  of  Sind  were  therefore  refractory  and  rebellions, 
and  in  the  year  445  Hijra  (1053  a.d.),  the  men  of  Sumra  coUected 
in  the  vicinity  of  TharC,  and  raised  a  man  named  Sumra  to  the  seat  of 
government.  This  man  reigned  independently  for  a  long  period, 
and,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  zaminddr  named  Sdd,  he  died 
leaving  a  son  named  Bhungar  as  his  successor.  Bhiingar,  son  of 
Sumra,  reigned  fifteen  years,  and  died  in  the  year  461  Hijra  (1069 
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A.i>.)  His  Bon  Dddi  saooeeded,  and  reigned  tweniy-four  years,  dying 
in  485  Hijra  (1092  a.i>).  After  him  Singhdr  reigned  fifteen  years ; 
Rhafify  thirty-six  years;  TTmar,  foriy  years;  Dudii,  the  second, 
foorteen  years ;  Fhatn,  thirty-three  years ;  G^nhra,*  sixteen  years ; 
Muhammad  Tor,  fifteen  years;  Gtenhra,*  several  years;  Duda,' 
fourteen  years ;  T6i,*  twenty-four  years ;  Ohanesar,  eighteen  years ; 
Bhungar,  fifteen  years ;  Ehaflf^  eighteen  years ;  Dud£,  tweniy-five 
years ;  'TJmar  Siimra,  thirty-five  years ;  Bhungar,  ten  years.  HamCr 
then  suooeeded,  but  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  Samma  tribe  overthrew 
him.  The  rise  of  this  family  is  related  in  various  ways,  and  several 
rulers  are  mentioned  beside  those  above  enumerated ;  their  fall,  also,  is 
described  in  many  incongruous  ways.  'TJmar  Sdmra  gave  his  name 
to  the  fort  of  'TJmarkot 

The  Story  of  Mtmal  and  Mendra. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  his  (Ham(r  Sumra's)  time 
is  the  story  of  Mdmal  and  Mendra,  which  is  told  thus : — ^A  woman 
named  Mfimal,  of  the  family  of  the  Gijyar  chiefs,  on  the  death  of 
her  father,  ruled  over  his  lands,  and  built  a  lofty  palace  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  ciiy,  outside  which  she,  by  magic  art,  conducted  a 
stone  canal  like  a  river  across  the  entrance  of  the  palace ;  and  she 
planted  two  life-like  lions  of  terrible  aspect,  cut  in  stone,  at  the 
doorway,  and  within  the  ordinary  sitting-room  seven  sofiets  were 
placed,  covered  with  stuff  of  one  design,  six  of  which  coverings 
were  made  of  unspun  thread,  and  underneath  each  sofa  a  deep  well 
was  dug.  She  then  caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  she  would 
choose  for  her  husband  him  who  should  pass  the  river  and  the 
lions,  and  sagaciously  seat  himself  on  the  right  seat.  Many  men 
were  tempted  to  a  trial,  but  none  attained  their  object ;  nay,  they 
stepped  into  the  well  of  annihilation. 

One  day,  Hdmir  S^ra  went  out  hunting  with  three  of  his 
suite,  one  of  whom  was  "R&ai  Mendra,  his  minister's  wife's  brother. 
He  happened  to  meet  a  travelling  Jogi,  who  so  extolled  the  beauty 
of  Mumal,  that  Hdmir  Sumra  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  her.  Taking 
his  attendants  with  him,  they  turned  theit  heads  to  the  direc- 

^  [*<  Ghenra"  in  one  MS.] 

>  \Thme  Utttt  names  are  found  only  in  the  beet  of  the  two  MSS.] 
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Hon  indicated,  and  on  reaching  its  vicinity  put  up  within  view 
of  the  palace.  Mumal,  on  learning  of  their  arrivaly  despatched  a 
sharp  slave  girl  to  ascertain  their  quality,  and  bring  the  most 
important  person  of  the  party  to  be  hospitably  entertained. 

First  Hamir  went  with,  the  girl,  but  she  outstripped  him ;  and 
he,  on  beholding  that  deep  imaginary  river,  returned  without  at- 
taining his  object,  and  for  very  shame  said  nothing.  The  next  ni^t 
the  girl  came  again,  and  bade  one  of  the  other  strangers  accompany 
her,  but  he  also  returned  as  Hamir  had  done.  On  the  third  night, 
the  same  thing  happened  to  the  third  man.  On  the  fourth  ni^t, 
Bdn&  Mendra  set  out  with  the  girl,  and  when  she  wished  to  precede 
him,  according  to  her  custom,  he  seized  the  skirt  of  her  gaiment, 
and  put  her  behind,  saying  that  it  was  not  proper  for  slave  giib 
to  precede  their  masters.  When  he  reached  the  visionary  river  he 
was  puzzled  for  a  moment.  On  sounding  the  depth  of  the  water 
with  the  lance  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  he  found  it  had  no  real 
existence.  He  at  once  passed  over,  and  saw  the  lions  at  the  gate, 
but  throwing  his  spear  at  them,  he  found  they  were  not  really 
alive. 

He  then  pursued  his  object,  entered  the  palace,  and  went  into  the 
S0&  room;  there  he  saw  seven  sofas  or  thrones,  all  of  the  same 
kind,  and  thought  to  himself  that  one  of  them  must  be  espedi^y 
intended  to  sit  on,  and  that  perhaps  there  was  some  deception  about 
them.  He  then  probed  each  with  his  spear,  found  out  the  sub- 
stantial one,  and  sat  down  cross-legged  upon  it.  The  girl  informed 
Miimal  of  the  circumstances,  and  of  his  sagacity.  She  instantly 
came  out,  they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  the 
marriage  knot  was  firmly  tied.  Mendra  passed  the  night  in  rap- 
turous enjoyment,  and  repaired  early  in  the  morning  to  the  presenoe 
of  Hamir  and  his  friends,  to  whom  he  related  his  adventures. 
Hamir  said,  **  As  the  woman  has  now  become  yom:  own,  you  must 
be  pleased  to  let  me  see  her  once."  Accordingly,  at  night, 
Mendra  took  Hamir  with  him,  dressed  as  a  shepherd.  Hamir 
bore  the  Edni  some  ill-will  for  having  set  aside  the  respect  doe 
to  him;  he  therefore  carried  him  off  to  his  own  city,  and  placed 
him  under  arrest*  As  Mendra  had  given  his  heart  to  Mumal,  he, 
with  the  privity  of  his  guards,  every  night  secretly  mounted  a 
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317  swift  she-dromedaiy,  who  oonld  perform  five  ordinary  day's 
amey  and  back  again  in  a  single  night,  and  having  seen  his 
cloved,  and  enjoyed  the  charms  of  her  company,  returned  to 
8  prison. 

It  chanced  that  one  night  Mumal  had  gone  to  see  her  sister, 
cndra  retomed,  and  suspecting  something  wrong,  became  dis- 
eased, and  gave  up  going  any  more.  The  innocent  Miimal  was 
■eatly  distressed  at  Mendra's  displeasure^  and  quitted  her  own 
sidence  and  countiy.  Having  arrived  at  liie  city  where  Mendra 
velt,  she  built  a  paUce  adjoining  his,  and  had  windows  placed 
»po8ite  to  his  windows  that  she  might  sometimes  see  him.  Mendra, 
irouded  in  displeasure,  closed  his  windows  on  tiiat  side,  and  Mimial 
en  built  a  palace  opposite  another  face  of  Mendra's,  and  so  on, 
iposite  to  each  of  its  four  faces,  but  did  not  succeed  in  seeing  her 
iloved.  At  last,  when  Miimal  saw  that  Mendra  had  entirely 
'erted  the  face  of  regard  from  her,  she  breathed  a  si^  of  anguish, 
id,  wounded  by  despair,  gave  up  her  life.  Intelligenoe  of  this 
as  conveyed  to  Mendra,  and  since  a  lover  powerfully  affects  the 
$art  of  the  beloved,  and  as  the  attraction  of  hearts  in  the  world  of 
lity  tends  to  one  and  the  same  object,  he  instantly,  on  hearing 
ese  lamentable  tidings,  sighed  and  expired.  This  story  is  sung  in 
nd(  verse  at  certain  established  places,  and  religious  devotees  are 
ainsported  to  raptures  and  heavenly  visions  of  Divine  love,  on 
aring  it.  A  certain  Mulla  Mukim  has  written  this  story  in 
irsian  verse,  and  called  it  ''  Tarannum-i  'Ishk,"  or  the  song  of 


ve.' 


Story  of  Chanesar  and  Laild. 


A  girl  named  Kaunrd,  daughter  of  the  powerful  and  renowned 
Ski  Ehangdr  was  betrothed  to  her  cousin.  Being  incomparably 
autiful,  the  young  lady  gave  herself  great  airs  among  her  asso- 
ttes.  At  that  time  no  one  could  be  compared  to  Chanesar,  of 
twal,  for  beauty  of  person,  store  of  wealth,  extent  of  territory, 
force  of  authority,  and  an  alliance  with  him  was  earnestly 
sired  by  many  beauties*     One  day  a  girl  named  Jamnf,  one  of 

Lt.  Barton  has  g;iTeii  this  tale  in  a  more  attractiTe  form,  in  his  Smdh, 
114-123. 
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Kaunru'B  companions,  said  to  her,  tauntingly,  "Perhaps  you  «i- 
tertain  thoughts  of  being  married  to  Chanesar,  since  you  practioe 
so  many  fine  airs,  and  are  so  affected."  This  taunt  pierced 
Kaunrd's  heart,  and  without  even  having  seen  Ghanesar^s  face,  she 
became  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  almost  beside  her8el£ 
When  Marghfn,  her  mother,  found  this  out,  she  apprised  Bans 
Ehangdr  of  it  As  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Chanesar  was  the 
greatest  honour  of  the  day,  and  there  seemed  no  way  of  accom- 
plishing that  except  by  stratagem,  the  B^d  advised  Marghin  to 
take  their  daughter  in  the  garb  of  a  merchant  to  Ghanesar's  town, 
without  letting  any  one  know  of  her  so  doing,  and  before  Kaunru 
should  become  the  victim  of  despair,  and  thus  perhaps  Chanesar 
himself  might  become  ensnared  in  the  net  of  good  contrivance. 
Agreeably  to  this  recommendation,  Marghfn  set  out  with  her 
daughter  and  some  merchandize,  crossed  the  river  Parpat,  and 
leaving  her  own  country  of  Dhat,  soon  entered  the  Dewal  territoiy, 
and  arrived  at  the  city  where  Chanesar  lived.  She  sent  a  message 
through  a  gardener's  wife,  to  Jhakra,  Chanesar's  Wazir,  intimating 
her  desire  for  a  union.  Chanesar — devoted  to  Laila,  whose  beauty 
and  charms  might  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  celebrated  LaiU — re- 
turned for  answer  that  he  wished  for  none  but  LaiM,  bade  the 
gardener's  wife  beware  of  bringing  more  such  messages  to  him, 
and  directed  the  new  comers  to  be  sent  away,  lest  Laild  should  hear 
of  them,  and  be  annoyed.  On  being  informed  of  this,  Marghin  sold 
her  merchandise,  and  went  one  day  into  the  presence  of  Laila,  m 
the  garb  of  a  poor  stranger  beggar  woman,  saying : — "  Adverse  cir- 
cumstances have  driven  me  and  my  daughter  far  from  our  own 
country ;  in  spinning  thread  we  have  no  equals,  if  you  will  kindly 
take  us  as  your  slaves,  we  will  so  serve  you  as  to  merit  general 
approval."  Laild  took  them  both,  and  was  pleased  with  their  I 
work.  After  some  time,  the  arrangements  of  Chanesar's  bed- 
chamber became  Kaunru's  special  charge.  Kaunru  one  night 
thought  of  her  own  country,  and  of  her  splendid  position  there, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Chanesar,  seeing  this,  asked  hst 
what  was  the  matter.  She  answered  that  she  had  raised  the  wick 
of  the  lamp,  and  then  scratched  her  eye  with  the  hand  with  which 
she  did  it,  which  brought  the  tears  into  her  eye.     On  hearing  thiE, 
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Lail£  was  very  pressing  to  learn  the  tnith,  and  Eannru,  after  much 
pressing,  said,  "The  tnxdi  is,  I  aqi  the  daughter  of  a  sovereign, 
of  snch  wealth,  that  the  lustre  of  his  jewels  serves  him  for  night- 
lights  ;  henoe  the  smoke  of  the  lamp  confused  my  brain,  and  the 
recollection  of  past  days  entered  my  head,  and  I  wept  that  they 
were  no  more."  LaiU  asked  her  for  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  pre- 
tension ;  she  instantly  produced  a  most  delicate  dress,  such  as  Laili 
had  never  seen,  with  a  necklace  worth  nine  lakhs  of  rupees.  Lail^ 
was  charmed  with  such  precious  rareties,  and  desired  to  have 
them.  Eaunru  and  Marghin  said,  **  We  will  give  them  on  condition 
that  you  give  us  Chanesar  for  one  night."  As  most  women  are 
wanting  in  understanding,  she  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  one  night, 
when  Chanesar  was  drunk,  she  made  him  over  to  Kaunrd.  Chane- 
sar passed  the  entire  night  in  unconsciousness,  and  when  he  awoke 
in  the  morning,  was  astonished  at  finding  who  it  was  he  had  in  his 
bosom.  Kaunrii's  mother  was  all  night  on  the  alert  as  to  what 
should  happen.  Finding  in  the  morning  that  her  daughter's  object 
waa  not  accomplished,  she  began  muttering  from  behind  the  curtain, 
**  how  strange  it  is  that  Laila  should  sell  such  a  husband  as  Chane- 
sar for  a  mere  necklace  I  and  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  this  ;  it 
is  not  fitting  that  a  man  should  again  consort  with  such  a  wife.'* 
Chanesar  hearing  this,  looked  lovingly  on  Kaunru ;  she  told  him 
the  whole  particulars  of  her  story  from  beginning  to  end.  He  then 
said : — "  Since  the  case  is  thus,  be  of  good  heart,  for  I  am  no  more 
Laild's,  and  I  will  love  you  with  my  whole  heart." 

On  Laild  hearing  of  what  had  taken  place,  all  her  stratagems 
were  futile,  her  constant  union  was  changed  to  utter  separation 
After  the  lapse  of  a  long  time,  she  returned  to  her  paternal  village, 
and  passed  her  time  in  solitude.  Before  this  affair,  a  girl  from  the 
family  of  Lail4  had  been  betrothed  to  the  minister  Jhakra ;  but  after 
what  had  happened  to  Laila  her  relations  would  not  give  the  girl 
to  him.  As  he  was  bent  on  the  match,  he  tried  many  devices  to 
bring  about  the  marriage,  but  all  in  vain.  LaiU  sent  word  to  him 
that  if  he  could  by  any  means  contrive  to  bring  Chanesar  with  him, 
she  would  pledge  herself  his  desired  marriage  should  take  place. 

On  receiving  this  message,  Jhakra,   with  much  ado,  persuaded 
<7hane6ar  to  accompany  him  to  Laila's  village.    Laild  changed  her 


Nawtodb  Murid  Khdn. 

He  was  by  birth  the  eon  of  a  K^ja,  and  newly  converted  to  the 
Muhammadan  faith.     In  the  year  1099  h.  (1688  a.d.)  corresponding 
with  the  Slst  of  the  reign,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Thatta.     It  is  said,  that  several  thousand  Edjputs  accompanied  him. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  ferry,  he  learnt  that  it  was  necessaiy  to 
pass  through  the  butcher's  shambles  where  cows  were  slaughtered, 
before  he  could  reach  the  citadel.     So  he  despatched  a  message  isi 
Kazf  Muhammad  Husain,  the  Kdzf  of  the  city,  saying  that  he  had 
with  him  a  large  body  of  Hindu  Rajputs,  and  requesting  him  to 
remove  the  shops  of  the  cow-slaying  butchers  from  the  passage  of  tite 
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dress,  and  putting  on  the  garb  of  a  woman  who  bears  the  message 
of  assignation,  veiled  her  face,  and  entered  the  presence  of  Cbanesar, 
when  she  spoke  reproachfully  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
LaiU.  Dnring  the  conversation,  she  played  o£f  some  ooqaettidi  | 
airs,  and  captivated  Chanesar  without  his  knowing  who  she  wa&  | 
As  all  Chanesar's  abandonment  of  Laila,  and  unkindness  too,  arose 
from  jealousy,  and  he  was  in  reality  as  much  attached  to  her  as  ever, 
on  the  remembrance  of  the  joys  of  the  time  of  his  union  with  her 
he  became  beside  himself,  and  said,  ''0  sweet-tongued  girll  thoo 
thyself  art  the  rarest  of  beauties  I  How  long  wilt  thou  talk  of 
LaiU  ?  Speak  to  me  of  thyself,  for  my  heart  yearns  to  thee  I"  Sie 
replied:  ''How  can  the  heart  love  one  faithless  as  thou?"  Od 
hearing  her  speech,  Chanesar  wished  to  tear  her  veil  ofif ;  but  Lafli, 
who  was  herself  her  own  messenger,  at  the  very  height  of  his  ardour, 
unveiled  herself  with  her  own  hand.  When  Chanesar  saw  that  she 
was  indeed  LaiU,  he  suddenly  drew  a  cold  sigh  from  his  sorrowful 
heart  and  expired.  On  seeing  this,  Laila,  too,  uttered  one  groan  and 
fell  down  lifeless.  The  pair  were  burned  according  to  custom,  and 
their  strange  story  is  well  remembered  by  the  people,  and  is  the 
theme  of  a  popular  and  moving  song  in  the  Sindi  tongue.  Idra'ki 
Beg-L^  composed  a  Persian  poem  on  this  story ;  the  present  writei;, 
for  fear  of  prolixity,  has  satisfied  himself  with  relating  thus  much 
of  it. 
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bazar,  lest  they  should  give  offenoe  to  his  followers,  and  some  dis- 
turbaQce  should  arise.  As  the  institutions  of  the  king,  the  defender 
of  the  law,  were  not  tolerant  of  the  threats  and  menaces  of  subh 
persons,  the  most  worshipful  Kdzf,  that  very  night,  directed  the 
butchers  to  double  the  number  of  their  usual  steJls,  and  place  them 
on  both  sides  of  the  roads.  When  the  governor  heard  of  this,  seeing 
it  would  be  useless  to  act  in  opposition  to  His  Majesty,  the  defender 
of  the  fedth,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  according  to  the  fashion  ob- 
served by  his  predecessors.  He  remained  two  years  in  Thatta,  during 
^which  his  army  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Musulmins.  Upon  a 
representation  made  by  the  chief  residents,  a  royal  order  was 
received  directing  him  to  abandon  his  ridiculous  crotchets  and 
consider  himself  removed  from  the  government  of  Musulm&ns. 
When  he  was  dismissed,  he  remained  for  some  time  at  the  fort 
of  Tughlikabid,  better  known  as  KaUnkot,  as  he  found  the  air 
suited  to  the  complaint  under  which  he  was  suffering,  of  weakness 
of  sight  The  king,  out  of  regard  to  him,  did  not  oppose  this 
arrangement,  but  when  his  successor  arrived  at  Thatta,  he  was 
summoned  to  the  court  Some  of  the  present  defences  and  build- 
ings of  the  fort  of  Tughlikdbdd  are  of  his  construction. 
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NOTE  (A).— GEOGEAPmCAL. 

[Sir  H.  Elliot  in  his  introduotory  remarkB  on  Al  B(r&if  s 
:eographical  chapter,  observed  that  before  the  time  of  that  writer 

the  whole  of  Upper  India  was  a  perfect  terra  incognita,  and  the 
b^bians  knew  much  less  of  it  tiian  Pliny  and  Ptolemy."  The 
geographical  extracts  at  the  beginning  of  this  volnme,  fully  prove 
he  justice  of  this  observation.  Mnltdn,  Mansura,  Alor,  and  other 
)lace8  of  note  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  were  visited  by  their  early 
Tavellers,  and  the  ports  tipon  the  coast,  especially  those  about  the 
[}ulf  of  Cambay,  were  also  known  from  the  reports  of  their  mariners, 
ill  beyond  this  was  vague,  and  evidently  drawn  from  hearsay  inform- 
ition.  Their  scanly  knowledge  is  farther  diown  by  the  identity 
)f  much  that  was  written  on  the  subject  Sulaim&n  and  Ma'sddi 
Irew  their  information  from  the  same  or  very  similar  sources ;  and  a 
^reat  part  of  Istakhri's  and  Ibn  Haukal's  description  is  verbatim  the 
same,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  copied  from  the  other, 
[n  Bfr^ni  we  have  ample  evidence  of  a  much  wider  knowledge,  not 
Jways  accurate,  not  always  intelligible  at  the  present  time,  but  still 
howing  that  he  had  acquired,  either  by  personal  travel  or  by  dili- 
;ent  investigation,  a  fcdr  general  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
{industan,  and  even  of  parts  beyond.^  Idrisi  gives  a  full  compila- 
ion  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  with  some  additional  matter 
rom  sources  now  lost  to  us,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  used 
be  writings  of  BCriinf,  and  his  work  is  blemished  by  many  false 
pellings.] 

^  [He  cannot  be  alieolyed  from  the  Unnder  of  haring  placed  Thanesar  in  the 
U>kht  bat  the  farther  error  of  locating  Mattra  on  the  east  of  the  Jumna  is  due  to  his 
ranslatoTs.    All  the  yersiona  of  Rashidu-d  dfn  My  that  the  riyer  lies  on  the  east  of 

he  city,  (**3\ij1  ^^j^  \^j^ji3)*  See  tet  edition  pp.  73,  97.    Seiiu»Hd*$ 
^a^mmU,  82,  100.] 
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Ralim&,  Rnhmi 361 

Kaahbin 361 


[Sir  H.  Elliot  endeavoared  to  identify  and  fix  the  positio&of 
several  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  places  nM- 
tioned  by  the  early  geographers  and  historians,  and  some  additioB 
have  since  been  made,  chiefly  from  sonroes  unpublished  at  the  toM 
when  his  original  volume  appeared.  The  following  is  an  index  of 
the  notes : — 

KiNODOMB. 
PAOB. 

TheBalhar&  354 

JozrorJun  358 

Tftfan 360 

CiTiBS  AND  Towm. 

PAOB. 

Agham^The  LohlinaB  .      .    .  362 

Alor        863 

Aoihal,  F&mhal,  etc.      .    .    .  363 

Annabel 364 

Askalanda 365 

B&niya,  B&tiya 367 

BhambtSr 368 

Br&hman&b&d,ManB(!ira,Mahf6za  369 
Debal,  Kar&chi,  Thatta,    and 

L&hori-bandar 374 

Hala-kandi,  the  Hellenes,  Pindiu  379 

Jandrtid 380 

Kaik&n4n,  Eaik&n,  K&kan .    .  381 


Eajarftha 363 

KlOlarf,  Annail,  and  Ballarf    .  381 

Kand&bel,  T6r6ii,  Bodha,  Baisfc  365 

Eannazb&r 889 

MandalfKlraj 890 

Manj&bari 891 

Minnagara 892 

Nar&na 898 

NSriin,  Saktkra,  Jarak    ...  896 

Sadus&n 401 

S&mdi,  Tnghlik&b&d,  Kal&-kot  401 

Sind&n,  Sub&ra,  Saim6r      .    .  402 

Tiir,  Mnhatampnr,  Dinky  etc  408 


Balhard. 

[The  early  Arab  G^graphers  are  unanimous  in  their  spelling  of 
the  title  ''Balhard."  The  merchant  Sulaimin  says  it  is  a  title 
similar  to  the  Chosroes  of  the  Persians,  and  not  a  proper  name. 
Ibn  Khurdddba  says  that  it  signifies  ''  King  of  ELings."  Acoording 
to  Mas'udi  it  is  a  title  borne  by  all  the  kings  of  the  coiintry,  while 
Ibu  Haukal  states  that  it  is  a  name  derived  from  that  of  the  country. 
Idrfsf  follows  Ibn  Khurdadba  in  giving  to  it  the  signification  of 
"  King  of  Kings,"  but,  he  adds,  that  the  title  was  hereditary.  Thus 
it  seems  clear  that  it  was  the  general  title  of  a  dynasty,  and  that  it 
must  have  borne  some  such  signification  as  that  assigned  to  it  by 
Ibn  Khurdadba.] 

[Taking  the  accounts  of  the  Arab  writers,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  Indian  annals,  there  can  be  no  great  hesitation  in  identify- 
ing the  "Balhara"  with  the  dynasty  settled  at  Ballabhi-pura,  the 
princes  of  which  were  the  founders  of  the  Ballabhi  era,  and  were 
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probably  known  as  the  Ballabhi  or  Ballabh  Bdfs.  This  identifica- 
tion, originally  proposed  by  Ck)lonel  Tod,  has  met  with  tacit  acqui- 
Bficenoe,  except  from  M.  Beinaud,  who  considered  the  term  "  Balhard  " 
bo  represent  Malwd  E4f  or  "  King  of  Mdlwd."]  ^ 

[Ballabhi-pnra  was,  according  to  Tod,  "destroyed  in  the  fifth 
oentory,  by  an  irruption  of  the  ParthianB,  Qetes,  Huns  or  Catti,  or 
%  mixture  of  these  tribes,"'  In  another  place  he  gives  the  date 
of  this  event  from  Jain  records  as  a.d.  524.'  And  in  a  further  pas- 
sage he  says,  that  after  the  destruction  of  BallabhLpura,  its  princes 
^*  fled  eastward,  eventually  obtaining  Chitor,  when  the  Islands  of 
Deo  and  Somnath-pattan,  in  the  division  termed  Larika,  became  the 
seat  of  government.  On  its  destruction,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  Anhalwara  became  the  metropolis,  and  this,  as.  recorded, 
endured  until  the  fourteenth  century."  *  Hwen  Tsang  visited  Balabhi 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  Thomas  gives  the  date  of  its  destruction 
as  802  Samvat  (746  A.ih)*  The  ruins  of  the  city  are  well  known, 
being  situate  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Bhownuggur,  in  Kattiwar  ; 
and  the  name  survives  in  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Wallay,  which 
stands  near  them.*] 

[Hindu  authorities  thus  record  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  country  of  Ldrike  or  Ldta,.  which  country  Mas'udf  names 
as  being  subject  to  the  Balhard,  and  which  the  other  writers  describe 
as  forming  part  of  his  dominions.] 

[The  capital  of  the  Balhard  is  stated  by  Mas'udf  to  be  ''  Mankfr 
(or  Manakir)  the  great  centre  of  India,"  and  to  be  situated  "  eighty 
Sindl  parasangs  (640  miles)  &om  the  sea,"  a  palpable  exaggeration. 
Estakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal  say  that  "  Mankfr  is  the  city  in  which  the 
Balhara  dwells,  but  they  do  not  name  it  in  their  lists  of  the  cities  of 
Bind.  Bfrunf  and  Idrfsi  make  no  mention  of  it  The  unavoidable 
inference  is  that  the  place  had  fallen  to  decay,  and  was  known  only 
by  tradition  in  the  days  of  these  Arab  writers.] 

[The  name  Mdnkir  or  Manakir  bears  a  suggestive  resemblance 
o   "Minagara,"  a  city  which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  Nerbadda, 

^  [Rel.  des  Voyages,  zci?.    Mem,  ntr  FJnde,  138, 144.] 

3  [TVoc^  I.  23.]  >  [Annals  I.  217.} 

*  [Tod,  jy-avels  I.  213.]  »  [Thomas'  Prinaep  UtefiU  TabU$,  p.  168.] 

^  [Joamal  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  ziii.  p.  146.] 
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among  the  cities  of  Latike.  Both  are  probably  r^^t^esenttttit^  of 
the  Sanskrit  mahd-nagara,  ''great  dty.''  Mdnklr  i»  said  ixk  men 
"great  centre,"  so  that  the  word  tnaM  (great)  mtu*  be  nprenntii 
by  the  first  syllable  md ;  and  the  other  syUables  naMr  Cir  ndUr  m 
by  no  means  a  bad  Arabic  transcription  of  "  Nagtoa,"  for  the  alpha- 
bet would  iiot  allow  of  a  closer  vetmon  thttn  ndkat.  In  Muiagan^ 
the  word  nagara,  ^*  city"  is  unquestionable.  Ptolemy  mentions  anodief 
Minagara  on  the  East  coast,  somewhere  near  the  Mahinadf  iher, 
atid  Atrian,  in  the  Periplus,  has  another  ttinagara  Ia  the  Tallej  of 
the  Indus.  The  syllable  tnt  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  ooitiMm 
appellative,  haying  no  local  or  ethnological  import,  but  cort&tftmd- 
ing  with  mdhd  or  some  similar  word.] 

[The  bearings  of  Minagara  and  of  some  of  the  neighbouring^plSDei 

are  thus  stated  by  Ptolemy : — 

Minagam 116°  15^  x  19°  3(y 

Barygaza  Emporium  (Breadi)  113  15  X  17  20 

Siripalla    , 116  30  x  21  30 

Xeragere  116  20  X  19  60 

Ozene  (Ujjain) 117  00  x  20  00 

Tiatura 115  50  x  18  60 

Nasica  (N^sik) 114  00  x  17  00 

Namadi  fluvii  fontes  i  monte  Vindio  127  00  X  26  30 

Fluvii  flexio  juxta  Siripalla   116  80  x  22  00 

There  is  a  palpable  error  in  these  statements  of  Ptolemy,  for  he 
places  Ujjain  to  the  south  of  Nerbadda,  and  two  degrees  aouth  of  the 
bend  of  the  river  near  Siripalla.  But  Ujjain  lies  to  the  tiortli  oi  ^e 
Nerbadda,  and  the  river  has  no  noticeable  bend  in  this  quaiter. 
The  river  Mahi,  however,  has  a  very  great  bend ;  Ujjain  lies  to  ^ 
south  of  it,  and  the  respective  bearings  are  more  in  agreement^  so 
t&at  the  two  rivers  would  here  seem  to  have  been  confounded.] 

[Tiatura  may  be  Talner,  and  Xeragere  may  be  Dhar,  as  LasBa 
supposes,  for  these  are  situated  on  well-known  reads,  and  as  Geneni 
Cunningham  forcibly  observes,  Ptolemy's  geography  must  have  bees 
compiled  from  rotites  of  merchants.  Comparing  the  bearings  of  the 
various  places,  Minagara  would  seem  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where between  Dhar  and  Broach.  Lassens  identifies  Minagara  with 
Balabhi-pura,  but  this  city  was  situated  too  far  west.] 

[The  neighbourhood  of  Dhar  is  exactly  the  locality  fn  whidi 


• 
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Idrlsf  would  at  first  si^ght  seem  to  place  NahrwM  or  Nahlwdra, 
which  he  leadB  ns  to  infer  was  the  capital  of  the  B.alhard  in  his  time. 
This  city,  he  tells  ns,  was  situated  eight  days'  journey  inland  from 
Broach  through  a  flat  Qountry.  The  towns  of  Hanawal  (or  Jandwal) 
and  Dulka  lie  between  them,  and  Dulka  is  situated  on  the  river 
(Nerhadda)  which  forms  the  estuary  on  which  Broach  stands,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mpunt^s  called  Undaran,  lying  to  the 
north.  Ne^  Hanawal  there  is  another  town  called  Asdwal.  This 
description  is  inconsistent,  for  Asdwal  is  an  old  name  of  Ahmaddbdd, 
and  thi\,t  city  lies  to  the  north  far  away  from  the  Nerbadda.  Abu-1 
Fidi  seems  to  ratify  this,  for  he  declares  Canibay  to  be  the  port  of 
Nahrw^ii,  which  pity  he  sajs  is  three  days'  journey  from  a  port. 
He  Infers  to  Abu  B(han  as  speUin^g  the  name  Nahlwdra,  and  on 
turning  back  to  page  SI,  it  wUl  be  seen  that  this  is  his  orthography. 
The  ciiy  described  by  Abu  BQian  and  Abu-1  Fidd  is  undoubtedly 
Anhalwto  Pattan,  and  if  Cambay  be  substituted  for  Broach  in 
Idiisf 's  description,  tbe  account,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  will  be 
consistent  with  itoelf  and  with  the  other  writers.  Cambay  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  which  bears  its  name,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Sdbarmatf  pn  the  west,  and  the  Mahi  on  the  east.  Asdwal 
or  Ahmad^b^  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  former,  and  the  AravalH 
chain  of  mountains  lies  to  the  north  of  Anhalw&».  Idrisi  specially 
mentions  the  bullock  carriages  of  Nabrwdra,  and  those  of  Guzerdt 
are  still  famous.  Lastly,  no  Nahrwara  is  knowil  near  the  river 
Nerbadda.  Thus  Ptolemy  and  Idrisi  would  both  seem  to  have  con- 
founded the  river  of  Broach  (the  Nerbadda)  with  those  of  Cambay 
(Sdbarmatl  and  ^ahf).] 

[Hwen  Tsang,  who  travelled  in  India  between  62d^^  and  $45  A.p., 
visited  the  kingdom  of  "  Fa-la-pi"  (Vallabhi),  but  his  account  does 
not  help  to  settle  the  locality  of  the  capital,  for  he  only  says  that  it 
vras  a  journey  of  1000  li  (166J  mUes)  north  from  Malwa.  The 
kings  were  of  Kshatriya  race,  and  were  connected  with  the 
sovereigns  of  Eanya-kubja,  the  reigning  monardi,  Dhruva  Bhatta, 
being  son-in-law  either  of  King  Siladitya  or  of  that  king's  son.] 

[The  "  Balhard"  would  thus  seem  to  represent^  as  Tod  affirmed,  the 
Ballabh  Bais  of  Ballabhi-pura  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Bala 
Kais  of  Anhalwdra  Pattan.  Their  territories  included  the  ports  in 
the  country  of  L&ta  (Larike)  on  the  ^f  of  Cambay.    These  ports 
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were  frequented  by  Arab  trading  vessels,  and  so  the  aoooimtB  gim 
of  the  Balbard  by  their  geographers,  vague  and  meagre  as  thej  aa^ 
exceed  all  that  is  recorded  by  them  of  the  other  cotemporaiy  kii^ 
doms.  The  extent  of  the  Balhai&'s  territoiy  can  only  be  sunniiei 
and  no  doubt  it  underwent  continual  change.  Mas'udf,  by  impli- 
cation, places  Tanna  within  his  dominions,  but  this  is  forther  sooft 
than  would  seem  to  be  warranted.  The  Tipti  on  the  sontli,  and  ^ 
AravaDi  mountains  on  the  north  may  perhaps  represent  an  iqppraad- 
mation  to  the  real  extent  of  the  kingdom.  This  may  appear  t 
limited  dominion  for  a  monarch  of  such  renown  as  the  Arabs  repn' 
sent  the  Balhara  to  have  been ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  tliik 
these  writers  were  accustomed  to  a  simple  patriarchal  form  of 
government,  free  from  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  forflier  east] 

[There  are  copper  records  extant  sbowing  that  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century  grants  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jambosfr 
were  made  by  the  Guijjara  rajas  and  by  the  Chalukyas.  The  latfca 
were  of  a  Bajput  tribe,  and  would  then  appear  to  have  been  makiDg 
their  way  southwards  to  the  scene  of  their  subsequent  power.  In 
812  A.D.,  just  before  the  time  of  the  merchant  Sulaiman,  a  grant  was 
made  by  the  "  Lateswara,"  that  is,  '*  King  of  Ldta,*'  but  the  names 
therein  recorded  have  not  been  identified  with  those  in  any  of  the 
dynastic  lists.  Allowing  for  the  omissions  not  unusual  in  such 
grants,  there  is  a  Dhruva  who  may  oorrespond  with  the  Dhruva 
Bhatta  of  Hwen  Tsang.] 

Juzr  or  Jurz. 

[Sulaimdn  and  Ibn  Khurdidba  write  the  name  "Jurz"  but  the 
Paris  edition  of  Mas'udf  has  Juzr,  which  the  editors  understand  as 
signifying  Guzerat.  Abu  Zaid  says  incidentally  that  Kanauj  is  '*'  a 
large  country  forming  the  empire  of  Jurz ;"  *  and  relying  upon  this 
statement  M.  Beinaud  identifies  Jurz  with  Eanauj.'  But  Mas'udi 
locates  the  BautLra  at  Kanauj,  and  speaks  of  Juzr  as  quite  a  distinct 
kingdom.  Sulaimdn  and  Mas'udi  concur  in  making  the  countiy 
border  on  the  kingdoms  of  the  Bahma  and  the  Balhar^  and  the 
former  says  that  the  country  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  and  is 
rich  in  camels  and  horses.  "Juzr"  closely  resembles  the  name 
"  Guzerat,"  especially  in  its  Arabic  form  "  Juzardt"  and  the  other 

*  [Ante  p.  10.    The  Arabic  text  giTes  the  name  as  *' Juz.'*] 
>  [BeL  dee  Voyages,  zct.  Mem,  tur  rinde,  206.] 
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known  conditions  are  satisfied  by  this  identification.  Guzerdt  is  a 
peninsula,  it  bordered  on  the  dominions  of  the  Balhard,  and  the 
horses  of  Kattiwar  are  still  famous.] 

pSwen  Tsang  visited  the  "  kingdoms  of  Su-Ui-cha  or  Surashtra, 
and  Kiu-cke-h  or  Guijjara,  after  that  of  Yallabhi,  but,  according  to  his 
expositor,  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  Su-la-cha  (Surdshtra)  represents 
the  modem  Guzerdt,  and  Kiu-ehe-lo  {Gurjjara)  ''the  countiy  of  the 
Gujars  "  between  Anhalw^  and  the  Indus.  This  location  of  the  two 
territorial  names  differs  from  the  generally  received  acceptation  of 
their  meaning,  and  rests  entirely  upon  the  expositor's  interpretation 
of  Hwen  Tsang's  confused  statements — ^the  only  arguments  adduced 
in  its  favour,  being  a  proposed  identification  of  Fi-lo-mo-lo,  which 
Hwen  Tsang  gives  as  the  name  of  the  capital  of  JBTtVc^-Zo,  with  the 
modem  Bdlmer;  and  an  ethnological  theory  that  the  Gujars  might 
have  given  their  name  to  this  country  in  the  course  of  their  migrations. 
But  no  example  of  such  an  application  of  the  name  is  adduced,  and 
Hwen  Tsang  himself  in  another  passage  (p.  169)  accurately  describes 
this  very  country  as  being  north  of  Kiu-ehe'lo,  and  stretching ''  1900  ti 
(31&I  miles),  atravers  desplaines  sauvages  et  des  deserts  dangereux" 
to  the  river  Indus.  The  Semskrit  Surdshtra  and  Qurjjcwa  survive  in 
the  modem  names  Surai  and  Ouzerdt,  and,  however  the  territories 
embraced  by  the  old  terms  may  have  varied,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that 
Sural  was  not  in  Surdshtra  nor  Ouzerdt  in  Qurjjara.  All  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  the  old  and  modem  names  applied  to  the  same  places. 
Thus,  Ptolemy's  Surastrene  comprises  Sural,  and  the  grants  of  the 
"  Eajas  of  Gurjjara"  dated  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
conveyed  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Jambusara  or  "  Jumbooseer." — 
Biruni  (mpra  p.  67),  shows  what  the  Muhammadans  understood  by 
Guzerat  in  his  day,  and  while  Qmerdl  answers  to  the  ''  c/uzr,"  of  his 
predecessors,  the  supposed  ''country  of  the  Gujars"  does  not,  for 
that  cannot  be  said  to  be  "  a  tongue  of  land."] 

[The  fact  is  that  there  is  great  confusion  in  this  part  of  Hwen 
Tsang's  itinerary,  and  his  bearings  are  altogether  untrustworthy.  In 
the  first  volume  he  says,  "  Du  cote  de  1'  ouest  ce  royaume  {SurdBhlra) 
touche  it  la  riviere  Maki ;"  but  in  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  he  says  "  La  capitale 
touche  du  cote  de  I'ouest  a  la  riviere  Mo-M  (Jtfafti)."  A  very  material 
difference.    The  first  statement  is  quite  in  agreement  with  the  true 
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pofiitioii  of  SiiridUra.    Hwen  Tnog  icptoioati  Ma  zamtB  ioltam] 
ixeded  norA  ttam  Koch  io  VaOMu.    This  orxor,  M.  Vivien  di  I 
Martin  obeerves,  renders  it  neoeamy  to  lererae  the  diieokiaB»i 
adcb,  **  Oed  est  nne  correction  capitale  qiii  affeote  et  reaCifie 
tnite  de  ritinfaraiiB."   If  it  is  th w  necenuy  to  rrreiae  tba 
■oath,  may  it  not  be  aleo  neceisaiy  to  do  &•  Mne  -mH^  ikm 
west?    No  audi  genend  cofrectkm,  bowavor,  will  aat  maikB 
for  Hwen  IVang  says  oonectly  that  be  proceeded  aonHi-eait; 
Omtjjwra  to  Ujfam,    It  is  cariona,  moieeireg,  ttat  M.  Y.  de 
Martin  doea  not  adhere  to  bia '' correctioii  capitale,**  for  Hi 
statea  that  he  went  narih  from  VaUMd  to  Gwrjfmra  and  bia 
pkoes  Qwrjjwra  to  the  morlik^  while  aooovding  to  his  aim 
ought  to  be  MiitJL'] 

Tifan. 

[Sulaiman  writes  the  name  ''Ta&k;"  Ibn  KhnzdMba  aii' 
Mas'udi  bave  "Tafan."  Beinand  cites  also  the  Tariati<ni8  ''TOoa* 
and  **  Tiban.''  Founding  his  opinion  on  the  statement  aa  to  ^ 
beauty  of  the  women,  whom  he  siippoees  to  be  Mahmttaa,  BeinsB^ 
places  this  country  in  the  neighbomhood  of  AnrangAad.*  Bis 
argoment  is  amnsing,  but  is  untenable,  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  tbe 
account  given  of  the  country  by  the  Arab  writers.  Mas'udf  8SJB> 
''  Some  kings  have  their  territory  in  the  mountains  away  fixnn  the 
sea,  like  the  king  of  Kashmir,  the  king  of  Ta&n,  and  others ;"  and 
again,  '<  the  Mihran  (Indus)  comes  from  well-known  somcea  in  the 
highlands  of  Sind,  finom  the  country  belonging  to  Kananj  in  the 
Idngdom  of  Bauura,  and  from  Kashmir,  Kandahir  and  Td&n.'' 
Sulaiman  says  that  ''Tafak"  lies  by  the  side  of  the  kingdom  of 
Juzr,  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  Beinaud's  view  of  Jnzr 
being  Kanauj  and  Tafikk  being  Aurangabad ;  for  if  Juzr  be 
Guzerat,  Tafak  must  be  placed  to  the  north  of  it,  as  the  dominions 
of  the  Balhara  were  on  the  south-east  The  mountains  in  this 
direction  are,  first,  the  Xravali  mountains;  next,  the  Salt-range, 
and  lastly,  the  Himalayas.  In  Kazwim  there  is  a  notice  of  the  fort 
of  "  Taifand,"  subdued  by  Mahmud  of  Gharni,  in  the  year  1023  U).' 

^  [Stanislas  Jnlien's  **  HioaeB  Tbnng,"  Map  and  M^BKUie  Analjtiqiie.    Thoaa^ 
Prinwp  I.  260 ;  Tishna  Pnr&na,  p.  177  ;  Joanal  B.  A.  S,  YoLL  p.  247,  N.S.] 
s  [Bd.  des  Yoj.  ci]  *  [Aatt,  p.  99.] 
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This  fort  be  represents  as  being  on  ih»  summit  of  a  momitain,  to 
^B^bich  there  was  only  one  way  of  access,  and  when  taken,  there 
we7»  500  elephants  in  the  ^aoe.  The  names  are  sufficiently 
similar,  and  the  desoriptions  point  to  Uie  same  locality.  In  the 
absence  of  mors  definite  information,  the  Salt-range  seems  to  com- 
ply most  closely  with  what  we  are  told  about  tiie  position  of 
Ta&ad.} 

Rahma  or  RuhmL 

[According  to  Sulaimfa,  this  State  is  bordered  by  those  of  BcJhard, 
Jurz  and  Tdfcmd,  and  is  constantly  at  war  with  the  two  former. 
Mas'ddf  says  it  stretches  along  the  sea  and  continent,  and  is  bounded 
inland  by  a  kingdom  called  Raman.  He  adds  that  Bahma  is  the 
title  of  their  kings,  and  generally  their  name  also.  They  had  great 
strength  in  troops,  elephants,  and  horses.  Beinaud  says  it  ^*  appears 
to  correspond  with  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Yisapour,"^  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  localily  of  this  kingdom.  The  name  is  probably  the 
Sanskrit  Eama.  The  use  of  kaurfs  for  money,  the  extremely  fine 
cotton  fabrics,  and  the  existence  of  the  rhinoceros  in  the  country, 
would  point  to  a  locality  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  about  Dacca  and 
Arracan.  If  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  which  Mas'ddi  calls  Kdman, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  Ibn  Khurdddba  calls  E&mrun  and  places 
on  the  borders  of  China,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  K&mriip  or 
Assam  is  intended,  and  this  identification,  which  is  exceedingly 
probable,  will  confirm  the  locality  of  Dacca  as  the  probable  site  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bahma.  The  accounts  of  this  kingdom  and  of 
K^mrup  were  probably  gathered  by  the  Arab  writers  from  mariners 
who  had  visited  the  ports  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  led  them  to  infer  that  the  territories 
of  the  Balhard  on  the  western  coast  were  conterminous  with  those 
of  Bahma  on  the  eastern  side.] 

Kdshbin. 

[Tod  identifies  Kishbln  with  Each  Bhtij,  while  Beinaud  supposes 
it  to  be  Mysore.^  All  the  description  given  pf  it  is  that  it  is  an 
inland  country,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  any  closely  resembling 
Indiaii  name,  its  locality  is  a  mere  matter  of  guess.] 

1  [BeL  del  Voy.  ciL] 
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Agham. — Hie  Lohdnas. 

Agbam,  or  Agbam-kot^  lies  about  thirty  miles  south-east  from 
Haidardbdd,  and  though  now  almost  forgotten,  it  was  formerly  a 
place  of  some  consequenoe.  Its  position  is  not  very  easily  identi- 
fiedi  and  the  name  is  rarely  introduced  into  the  maps.  In  Lit.  Bur- 
ton's it  seems  to  be  entered  under  the  name  of  '' Angoomanoo/' 
and  in  the  Quartermaster-Gbneral's  map  of  1850,  under  that  of 
«  Aghamama." 

The  Beg-Lar  Ndma  says  it  is  on  the  Eain.  The  Tuhfatu-l  Kir6im 
mentions  it  among  the  towns  on  the  Sdnkra.  Capt.  McMurdo  sajs 
it  is  on  the  Lohina  Daryd ;  but  he  strangely  fixes  its  site  at  Kalikot, 
seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Thatta,  observing  erroneously  that  it  is 
not  mentioned  till  long  after  the  Arab  conquest.  Its  position  may 
be  indicated  at  present  as  lying  between  the  Gunf  and  the  Bain ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  answer  to  that  description  next 
year,  as  the  course  of  these  streams  is  constantly  shifting. 

It  is  also  called  Agham  Lohdna.  In  the  Chach-ndma,  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  a  chief  under  that  name,  who  was  governor  of 
Brahmandb^  in  the  time  of  Chach.  Lohina  is  the  designation  of 
a  powerful  tribe,  which  at  that  period,  under  an  apparent  confusion 
of  terms,  is  said  to  have  included  both  the  Samma  and  Ldkha  clans. 
It  can  merely  mean  that  they  were  then  in  a  position  of  comparative 
subordination.  Under  all  the  vicissitudes  the  Lohinas  have  under- 
gone, they  still  retain  their  credit,  as  well  as  their  religion,  and 
constitute  the  most  influential  tribe  in  Sind,  whether  regarded  as 
merchants  or  ofiEicials.  But,  not  confined  within  that  narrow  pro- 
vince, they  have  spread  their  i^mifications  beyond  the  western 
borders  of  India,  and  are  found  dispersed  throughout  Afghanistan, 
Buluchistdn,  and  Arabia,  exposed  to  inconveniences,  insults,  and 
dangers  of  no  ordinary  kind,  in  pursuit  of  their  darling  object  of 
wealth,  and  final  return  to  their  native  soil  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  industry. 

The  Lohdnas  derive  their  name  and  origin  from  Lohanpur  in 
Multdn.  The  date  of  their  emigration  must  have  been  very  early, 
and  even  their  own  traditions  do  not  attempt  to  fix  it.  Their  -sub- 
divisions are  said  to  amoimt  at  least  to  fifty,  the  chief  of  them  being 
the  Ehudab^  and  Sihwdnf.    They  all  of  them  wear  the  Janeo,  or 
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Bralimanical  thread.  Though,  for  the  most  part,  they  worship  the 
EGndu  deities,  a  few  have  adopted  the  faith  of  BSbk  Nanak.  They 
ure  described,  by  an  aocorate  observer,  as  eating  meat,  addicted  to 
spirituous  liquors,  not  objecting  to  fish  and  onions,  drinking  water 
from  the  hand  of  their  inferiors  as  well  as  superiors  in  caste,  and 
being  neither  frequent  nor  regular  in  their  devotions. 

As  the  town  of  Agham  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  tim^  of 
Muhammad  Kdsim,  we  may  presume  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
the  Lohana  chieftain  above-mentioned,  who  was  the  contemporary 
and  opponent  of  Ghaoh.^ 

Alor. 

[This  name  is  found  in  various  forms — ^Mas'udi  (p.  23)  calls  it 
Al  Bur;  Ibn  Khurd&dba  writes  Al  Daur  (p.  14);  Istakhri  has 
Al  Buz  (p.  27),  and  Al  Bur  (p.  28).  The  Ashkalu-l  Bildd  has  Aldur 
(p.  34),  and  Alrur  (p.  37) ;  Gildemeister  makes  Ibn  Haukal's 
version  to  be  Buz  and  AlrCz ;  Biruni's  spelling  is  ambiguous  (see 
p.  48) ;  Idrlsi  has  Bur  (p.  79).  The  Mardatdwl  mild'  has  Al  Bur.] 
The  ruins  of  the  town  lie  between  Bhakkar  and  Khairpur,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Alor.  Lieut.  Maclagan  says  that  it  is  also 
sailed  Aror  and  that  the  baiid  spoken  of  by  Bumes  is  really  an 
urched  bridge.  [There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  first  syllable  being 
the  Arabic  a/,  and  the  real  name  Bur,  as  it  survives  in  the  modem 
town  of  Borf,  which  stands  close  by  the  ruins  of  Alor.] 

Amhal,  Fdmhal,  Kdmhal,  or  MdmhaL 
[The  name  of  the  border  town  between  Sind  and  Hind  appears  in 
many  forms.  Istakhri  has  Amhal,  Famhal,  and  Edmhal;  the 
dskdlu-l  Bildd  has  Famhal  in  the  text,  but  K/imhal  in  the  map. 
j^ildemeister's  Ibn  Haukal  has  E&muhul.  Idrfsi  has  Mamhal; 
^bu-1  Fida  has  Edmhal,  but  a  note  states  that  a  MS.  of  Ibn  Haukal 
^ves  the  name  as  Famhal.  The  Mardiidu-l  Ittild*  has  both  Eldmhal 
ind  Mdmhal,  giving  Bilddurf  as  authority  for  the  latter.  Careless 
ivriting  and  the  omission  of  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  two 
3oints,  will  accoimt  for  the  various  readings  of  Fdmhal,  Edmhal, 
md  Mamhal,  and  taking  this  view  of  the  question,  Edmhal  would 

>  Compare,  Chach-ndma,  MS.  pp.  39,  41,  49,  66,  144,  195,  200.  Big-Lar-ndma 
VIS.  p.  73.  Tuhfatu4  Kirdm^  MS.  p.  143.  Captain  McMordo,  Journal  of  th$ 
Roynl  As.  Soe,f  Yol.  I.  p.  24,  80,  247.    Lieut.  Burton,  Smdh,  pp.  814-317,  338-342.  ^ 
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i^pear  to  be  the  best  reading.  Looking^  however,  at  its  reported 
position^  at  two-thirds  of  th^  diUtanoe  between  Mansura  and  Ebii- 
bay«»  itwould  appear  to  answer  to  Anhalwiffa,  and,  if  so,  IstathrTB 
BoUtfUEj  reading  ''  Amhal"  is  rigl^t.  Wdra  is  a  common  np]ai^  mf- 
ft^ying  "field."* 

ArmA^bel. 

The  name  of  this  plaoe  frequently  ocours  during  the  early  period 
of  Arab  connection  with  Sind;  but  neither  its  orthography  nor 
position  can  be  established  with  certainty.  The  Chaeh-ndma,  in 
different  passages,  calls  it  Arm^l,  Arman^-bfl,  ArmapiUa,  and 
Annabel  (p.  157)..  The  Futuhu-l  hMdn  has  Armail ;  which  M. 
Beinaud  reads  Arm&yl,  but  considers  the  true  reading  to  be  Anni- 
byl,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  note.*  Ibn  Ehurd^ba  and  Istaldiii 
imte  Armdbfl  (pp.  14,  29) ;  Ibn  Haukal  according  to  the  A8hkdh4 
BUdd  has  Armail  (p.  34),  and  Arm^bfl  (p.  38),  Qildemeister,  his 
translator,  reads  it  as  Arm&il,  and  suggests  Armabil  as  preferable.' 
The  Nubian  Geographer  has  Armfy^l  and  Armayfl,  which  his  trans* 
later  gives  as  Ermaiil  (p.  77  note).  The  translator  of  IdrUk  has  Ihe 
same  (pp.  77  and  80).  Abu-1  Fida,  with  his  usual  pretensions  to 
accuracy,  pronounces  it  Armabil.  The  Jfardsidu-l  Itttld*  has  Aim&4L 
Ouseley  prefers  Armaiel.  An  old  and  rare  Persian  lexicon  writes 
it  as  Armdbal.^  The  Ikth/atu-l  Kirdm  has  Armanbila,  Armanpela, 
or  some  similar  name.  It  is  not  entered  in  any  modem  map  whicli 
I  have  seen,  except  that  in  Bees'  Cyelopadia,  where  it  receives  tk 
name  of  Ermajil,  evidently  derived  from  the  map  in  the  French  or 
Dutch  edition  of  Abbe  Prevost's  Hiatoire  GinSrale  dee  Voyoffes,  Yd. 
XV.,  where  it  bears  the  same  name,  and  is  apparently  set  down  £roiD 
the  statement  of  the  Nubian  (geographer.  It  is  not  in  Ouseiey's 
small  map,  prefixed  to  his  Bpitwne  of  the  Ancient  Hietory  of  Fenit, 
which,  however,  includes  some  other  names  given  only  by  the  Anb 
geographers. 

1  [Bitter,  t.  550.] 

>  Cmddbyl  et  Arm&hyl  sont  peot-dtre  r^quivalent  de  Cand  d$  Ahyl,  Arm  de  AifL 
DanB  cette  hypoth^  Abyl  serait  le  nom  primitif  de  la  province.  En  effet,  Alai- 
takbiy  et  Ibn-Haucal  s'accerdent  k  dire  que  Ahyly  on  nn  mot  approchant,  sort  i 
designer  nn  personnage  qni  jadis  r^gna  sur  le  pays  et  lui  donna  son  non. — Jhyiwarfi, 
p.  192. 

*  GUdemeister,  de  rebus  Indieie,  pp.  177  and  178.  «  Farhanp-i  IhrdhimiUiL 


Wifli  i^Bp^  ta  itft  looalify,  we  read  of  Ohadh's  gOiiig  to  it  on  Mb 
vrey  from  the  Indus  to  Makrdn,  and  his  finding  there  a  governor  on 
the  part  of  the  kte  rtder  of  Sind ;  and  we  also  read  of  M lihanmiad 
Kdshn  eaptnring  it  on  his  way  £i^m  Makr&n  to  Dieibal  (pp.  119,  151 
and  157).  IstaEdiri  and  Ibn  HaukaL  speafc  of  it  as  being  in  the  pto- 
vinoe  of  Makr&n,  aind  six  days'  jofzniciy  from  Kfz,  ottr  modem  Eed^. 
The  other  Arab  geographers,  as  usual,  follow  these  autliorities^ 

Oombining  all  these  several  names  and  statements  togeiher,  I  Urn 
disposed  to  consider  l!hat  Arm^-^bel  is  the  ancient  and  correct  read- 
ing ;  and  that  its  name  is  partly  preserved  m,  While  its  position  cor- 
responds with,  the  modem  Bda,  the  capita!  of  tite  pitbvince  of  Las. 
It  is  placed  on  a  considerable  eminence — a  strong  and  rocky  site  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  PodQi  (the  Arabis  of  the  ancients) ;  and, 
thongh  it  is  now  partly  surrounded  by  a  sorry  mnd  wall,  and  con- 
tains only  about  300  houses,  there  are  old  Mnhammadan  sepnldireB 
and  other  vestages  of  antiqtdty  in  its  iiei^bouihood,  especiaUy  about 
five  miles  to  the  westward,  which  seem  to  iildicate  its  greater  im- 
portance at  some  former  period.  Coins,  trinkets,  and  fiineiiBal  jans 
are  occasionally  fbund  there ;  and  in  the  nearest  point  of  the  con- 
tiguous hills,  separating  the  province  of  Lto  from  the  old  town  of 
Jhow,  numerous  caves  and  rock-temples  exist,  ascribed  by  tradition 
to  Faihdd  and  the  fairies,  but  which  have  been  considered  by  an 
observant  traveller  to  be  the  earthly  resting  abodes  of  the  former 
chiefs,  or  governors,  of  the  province.* 

What  adds  much  to  the  probability  of  this  identification  is,  that 
Bela  is  mentioned  in  the  native  histories,  not  simply  as  Bela»  but  as 
K&ri'Belek ;  showing  that  it  has  been  usual  to  prefix  another  name, 
which  is  now  dropped  in  ordinary  converse. 

Askalanda. — Uchh. — Alexandria. 

The  Askalanda,  Asal-kanda,  and  AskaTandra  of  the  ChaeA-^tna 

18  the  same  as  the  Askaland  and  'Askalaud-Usa  of  the  MujmalU't 

Tawdrikhy  and  the  Askandra  and  Askanda  of  the  Ikthfatu-l  Kirdm, 

Fhe  close  correspondence  of  name,  especially  in  the  last  instanoe, 

nduces  us  at  once  to  recognise  it  as  identical  with  the  Alexandria 

3uilt  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aoesinee  with  the  Indus ;  but  a  little 

^  Masaon's  Jowrmy  to  Kakiiy  p.  305 ;   see  also  hiB  Dravelt  in  Baloehiitan,  etc., 
76L  II,  p.  28. 
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examination  will  show  this  resemblance  to  be  more  epeoioiiBte 
reaL^  I  i: 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Sind  was  divided  in  four  Satnjnfli}<f 
which  the  third  (▼.  mprtty  p.  138)  comprised  the  fort  of  AsbWi 
and  Mdfbar,' ''  which  are  also  called  Talw&ra  and  Chachpi&r.*'   Bi 
eyidenty  from  the  description  of  the  other  Satrapies,  that  this  cm 
contained  the  whole  tract  north-east  of  Alor,  and  aonth-east  ci  fte 
Panjnad  and  Ghara ;  almost  precisely  the  same,  in  short,  as  the  pR- 
sent  Ddadpdtra  country.     Now  M^LTbar  and  Chachpur  still  ezii, 
nnder  the  modernised  names  of  MTrbar  and  Chfeihar,  dose  togefliff 
at  the  very  junction  of  the  Acesines  and  Indus,  on  the  eastern  ode 
of  the  river,  opposite  to  Mittankot ;  and  in  them,  therefore,  iR 
should  have  to  look  for  Alexandria,  if,  which  is  not  probable,  it  mf 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.    Consequently,  AakAlf^Tif^ft  mnst  hsTB 
been  higher  up  the  river,  as  subsequent  passages  will  show. 

In  the  time  of  Chach  (p.  141),  the  governor  of  P£biya  **  south  of 
the  river  B{^,"  fled  to  Askalanda,  which,  therefore,  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  far  from,  or  across,  that  river.  Again,  some  yean 
after,  (pp.  202,  203),  we  find  Muhammad  Kdsim  breaking  np  hifl 
camp  at  Pabiya,' ''  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Bids,"  to  go  to  Aska- 
landa. It  is  not  expressly  mentioned  that  he  crossed  that  river,  and 
we  may  presume,  therefore,  that  he  did  not.  Nowhere  else  do  we 
find  any  indication  of  its  position ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  note 
upon  the  Meds,  it  was  the  capital  when  Jayadratha  and  Dassal 
ruled  in  Sind. 

Its  proximity  to  the  Bids  and  its  name  of  Askaland-  Ifw*  lead  ns 
to  regard  it  as  the  ITchh  of  more  modem  times.  That  place  bean 
marks  of  the  most  undoubted  antiquity,  and  the  absence  of  all  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  Chach-ndma  where  we  are,  both  in  the  time  of  Chach 
and  Muhammad  K4sim,    introduced  to   many  transactions  in  its 

^  That  Aflkaland  also  ib  a  corruption  of  Alexandria,  seems  prohable,  firom  tlie 
peculiar  position  in  Balkh  and  Tukh&rist&n  assig^ied  to  the  Askalkand,  Sikilksnd, 
and  Saklakand  of  the  Arabian  geographers. — Abu-1  Fida,  Qeog.^  p.  473. — JuynW 
MardtidU'l  IttUtP,  Vol.  II.  p.  40. 

'  ["  Maibar"  is  the  reading  of  Sir  H.  Elliofs  MS.  in  this  passage,  but  ^'PUttji" 
is  the  more  general  spelling.    See  atipra,  p.  138,  140.] 

»  [The  text  has  "  Yfiibiba,"  but  Pfebiya  must  be  meant.] 

*  [It  is  Yery  doubtful  if  ITm  is  really  part  of  the  name.    See  note  in  p.  109.] 
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neigliboiirliood,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  disguised  under  some  other  appellation. 

It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  name  of  the  OxydracaB  is 
deriyed  firom  this  old  town  of  I/chh,  but  their  position,  according  to 
Strabo  and  Arrian,  appears  rather  to  have  been  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Aoesines ;  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  in  that  direc- 
tion also,  there  is  another  ancient  l/chh,  now  in  ruins,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Hydaspes  with  that  river,  which  offers  a  far  more 
probable  identification,  and  allows  us,  moreover,  to  assign  to  the 
Ossadii,  instead  of  the  Ozydracse,  the  l/chh,  or  Ajskaland-lTsa,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Hyphasis  with  the  Aoesines.  The  name  of  the 
Oxydracso  assumes  various  forms  in  different  authors. — Hy&racct  in 
Strabo,  Syraetnua  in  Diodorus,  Soydroi,  Seothroi,  and  Scythroi  in 
Dionysius,  Sydraei  in  Pliny,  Sygamhri  in  Justin,  and  Oxydraca  in 
Strabo,  Arrian,  Curtius,  Stephanus,  and  others;  but  in  no  author 
are  they  confounded  with  the  Omo^V,  which  constituted  a  separate 
tribe,  acting  entirely  independent  of  the  Oxydraca. 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  upper  nor  lower  Alexandria  was 
built  near  the  present  I/chh.  So  cursorily,  indeed,  does  Arrian 
notice  the  confluence  near  that  spot,  that  Major  Eennell  and  Dr. 
Vincent  carry  the  Hyphasis  direct  into  the  Indus,  without  bringing 
it  first  into  the  Aoesines.  Nevertheless,  although  Alexander  may 
himself  have  raised  no  city  there,  we  might  still  be  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  celebrity  of  his  power  and  conquests  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  Askaland,  or  Askandra,  did  we  not  reflect  that, 
if  we  are  to  put  any  trust  in  the  chronology  of  the  Mufmalu't  Ta- 
tadrlkh,  the  name  must  have  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  Grecian 
conqueror,  and  cannot  therefore,  independent  of  the  other  reasons 
above  mentioned,  be  connected  with  it.^ 

Bdniya. 
[This  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  Sind  as  given  by 

1  Diod.  Sic.  JBihiioth  HitU  xvii.  102. ;  Arrian,  Anah,  y\,  14,  16 ;  Strabo,  (?«y., 
XT.  TauehniU,  III.  262,  273;  a  Curtius,  D$  gesi.  AL,  ix.  16,31.  Fragmmtt 
Arabes  et  Fertatu,  pp.  27,  47  ;  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm,  MS.  pp.  16,  17 ;  Joum.  IL  At. 
Soe,^  Vol  I.  p.  31 ;  Vincent,  Voyage  of  NearehWy  pp.  133-135 ;  Droysen,  OetehiehU 
AUx,^  p.  446 ;  Bitter,  Aaienj  Vol.  lY.  pt  1,  p.  471 ;  Mannert,  Gwg,  der  Grieehen 
und  EbmiTf  Vol.  V.  Laasen,  ZHtaehrift  /.  d,  Kmde  d.  Morgenl.,  Vol.  III.  p.  199, 
and  Ind.  AlUrth,^  VoL  I.  MuUer,  Fragminta  Eitt,  Orac,,  Vol.  II.p.  416;  Schwan- 
beck,  Megatthmii  litagmmta,  p.  33. 
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Istakhri  (p.  27),  and  the  Aih/talu-l  BUdd  of  Ibn  Haukal  (p.  34),  but 
no  description  is  given  of  tbe  plaoe.  Idrfsf  says  that  it  is  a  small 
btit  pleasant  plaoe,  about  three  days'  journey  £rom  Mansnra  on  &e 
road  to  H^onhal,  and  so  it  is  laid  down  in  the  maps  of  Istakhrf  and 
the  AMtdlu-l  BildtL  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Abu-1  Fid£,  nor  in  the 
MarnmS^l  IUUd\  The  Bh&ti  mentioned  by  Biruni  at  page  61,  and 
ihe  BdOffa  in  the  CSuteJhndma  {p.  174),  are  probably  variant  spel^ 
lings  ot  the  same  name.] 

Bhamhur, — iarbarike, 

Bhambura,  or  Bhambiir,  is  not  named  in  our  oldest  'works  on 
Smd ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  a  modem  native  histcnian  as  having 
been  captured  during  the  EhaHfat  of  H&rt!inu-r  Bashid.  It  is  the 
scene  of  many  legendary  stories  of  Sind ;  and,  according  to  one  of 
them,  owes  its  destruction  ia  a  single  night  to  the  divine  wrath 
whidii  its  ruler's  sins  drew  down  upon  it  Its  ruins  i^drt  ihe  water's 
edge  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  cover  a  low  hill  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  plain  of  sand,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  from 
Kar^hi  to  Gh&ra,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  latter  place.  There 
are  evident  marks  of  its  having  been  at  one  time  flourishing  and 
populous;  and  even  now,  after  heavy  rains,  coins,  ornaments,  and 
broken  vessels  are  found  among  the  debris  of  the  fort. 

Coupling  these  manifest  signs  of  antiquity,  with  the  fact  that  the 
natives  commonly  considered  Bhambur  as  the  oldest  port  in  Sinl 
and  that  the  legend  at  page  332,  proves  its  connection  with  the 
main  stream  of  the  Indus,  it  may  possiUy  represent  the  Baibarik 
Emporium  of  the  Periplus,  and  the  Barbari  of  Ptolemy ;  the  easy 
conversion  from  the  native  Bhambur  into  the  more  familiar  Baxbari 
being  a  highly  probable  result  of  the  wanton  midpronunoiation  to 
which  the  Greeks  were  so  much  addicted.  But  opposed  to  this  is 
the  statement  of  Arrian,  that  Barbarike  was  on  the  centre  stream  of 
the  Delta,  which  would  make  Ldhorf-bandar  its  more  likely  repre- 
sentative. Perhaps  in  Arrian's  time  there  may  have  been  direct 
communication  between  the  main  channel  and  Bhambur.^ 

^  Arrian,  Periplut  maris  JEryih,,  pp.  22,  24 ;  Ptolemy,  Oeogr,  lib.  tiL  c.  ;  Cipt 
HcMuTdo,  Joum.  R.  A,  8.,  YoL  I.  p.  26 ;  Lt.  Burton,  Sindh,  p.  889 ;  IWA/cM 
Kirdm,  MS.  pp.  19,  166,  234. 
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Brdhmandbdd. — Mamdra. — Mat\f^iza. 

In  the  time  of  the  native  dynasties  which  preceded  the  Arabs,  the 
capital  of  Lower  Sind  was  Brdhman&bdd. 

[The  old  name  of  the  place,  according  to  Bfruni,  was  Bahmanu  or 
Bahmanwl  The  Aihkdlu-l  Bildd  calls  it  B&miw&a  (p.  34),  but 
Ibn  Hankal  gives  the  name  as  ''  Tdm(rdman"  according  to  Gilde- 
meister,  and  "  Mdmiwin"  according  to  Major  Anderson.  Idrisi  has 
Mirmdn  (p.  78),  but  this  is  obviously  a  blunder.  In  the  Chaeh-ndmaf 
the  name  is  written  Bafn-wah,  and  in  the  Tdriikh-i  Tdhiri,  Pdin-w4h. 
It  is  probably  the  Bh&mbardw^  of  the  Dihfatu-l  Kir  dm  (p.  332). 
Captain  McMurdo  writes  it  Bdhmana,  and  Briggs  '^  Bamunwasy."  ^] 

Under  its  immediate  government  were  included  Nlrun,  Debal, 
the  countiy  of  the  Lohinas,  the  Ldkhas,  and  the  Sammas,  and  the 
whole  southern  coast  Its  position,  therefore,  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  as  its  ruin  is  comparatively  modem,  it  is  surprising 
that  so  much  doubt  should  exist  with  respect  to  its  locality. 

Various  positions  have  been  assigned  to  Brdhmandbdd.  The 
Ay\n-i  Akbari  says  the  fort  had  1400  bastions,  and  that  **  to  this  day 
there  are  considerable  vestiges  of  this  fortification ;"'  but  it  is  not 
said  in  what  direction,  or  on  which  side  of  the  river,  it  lay ;  but  the 
mention  of  the  bastions  would  seem  to  point  out  that  Kalikot  was 
probably  indicated.  In  a  passage  in  the  Beg-Ldr-ndma,  mention  is 
made  of ''  a  place  called  Matahila,  near  the  fortress  of  Brdhmanabdd, 
twenty  hoi  distant  from  Nasrpur"  (MS.  p.  80).  Dr.  Vincent  says  it 
was  within  four  miles  of  Thatta,  and  corresponded  with  Pattala,' 
concurring  in  this  with  D'Anville  and  Bennell. 

Capt.  McMurdo  fixes  it  on  the  Purdn,  afterwards  called  Lohdna 
Daryd,  but  it  is  not  quite  plain  what  he  means  by  the  Lohdna  Daryd.^ 
He,  at  any  rate,  altogether  repudiates  Thatta  and  Ealakot,  and  we 
must  look  for  his  Brdhmanabdd  near  Nasipur.  ''  It  was  situated  on 
the  Lohana  Daryd,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  it  separates  from 
the  Puran."     Again,  '^  On  or  near  the  Puran  river,  in  what  was  sub- 

1  [Ante  p.  34,  61,  189 ;  Bir(!iiir8  Kdnim,  quoted  bj  Thomas  in  PrioBep,  Vol.  II. 
p.  120  ;  Keinaud,  Fragment*^  pp.  41,  113 ;  Jf«m.  ntr  rind$^  P*  61 ;  Jour.  B.  A.  8. 
I.  27  ;  Firisbta,  It.  406 ;  Gildemeister,  tU  rebus  Ind.  164 ;  J.  A.  S.  Beng:  xii.  p.  60.] 

s  Gladwin's  Ayten  Akberee^  Vol.  II.  p.  116. 

*  Comfneret  and  Navigation  of  the  AneienUf  YoL  I.  p.  168. 

«  [The  Falaili  riTer  in  all  probability.] 

VOL.  I.  24 
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•oqucntly  called  the  Shahdadpiir  Pergana.    BOixnana 
called  DJbal  Ktogara." »    Dr.  Bumes  fixes  it  at  KalikoV  »d  » 
8lr  A.  BurnoB,*  Capt  Postana  says  Bhambura,  mentioiiii^Btflii 
time  native  tradition  in  fevour  of  KhudiMd,  a  little  above 

There  seems  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  BrflimanfliH 
Bahman4bid,  of  which  we  are  treating,  was  founded  by  the 
king,  Bahman,  upon  his  invasion  of  Sind.    Hia  city  is 
said  to  have  been  built  in  the  province  of  Budha,*  whidi 
extended  so  far  as  the  Indus.    Nor  is  it  probable  that»  had  he 
a  city  on  the  Indus,  he  would  have  done  so  on  the  eaBften, 
than  on  the  western,  bank  of  that  river.    He  feet  ia,  that  Bahai* 
K&d  is  a  mere  abbreviated  form  of  BriihinanfliM  ;  and  is  BtiU ii^ 
\xvmmi>n  mode  of  elision  throughout  Western  India  and  the  D8» 
whfMre  Brahman,  in  common  pariance,  is  usually  converted  i* 
Bahman. 

ThvHi^  the  C%Kik-ndmm  doee  not  anywhere  expreoly  poist  0^ 
yfhNn^  BnOunaaibid  was  simaled.  we  are  at  any  rate  msmz^fB^ 
mn^mX  ymssnij^^f^s  that  it  was  on  the  eastern  aide  oC  tbm  Indus,  m 
thia  aK>ne  »  saUktent  to  shi>w  that  die  specolatioBiB  which  hsf^ 
biM4ii  niu«iM»  iy«pecna^  the  ideniifT  of  Kalikol  and  Thatta  withtt 
\>M  \Mi)\iiaL  r^i^  u|v<i  nc^  solid  £>QnilatM». 

\\>  m\v  ^Hy  KVBsider.  ia  ^?»Mal  nexBSw  diat  BrfhmanflM 
a^War  Ivi^^  iaUfnae^J^Alirhr  $aK>K^^3e<d  by  ^le  Arab  capital  MaasoA 
i$  «K^w  iy|sK«$«^fi^l  by  ii»e  x^xl^rsi  HjhSiankai :  aad  ahlnwiigh  it  Bif 
av>9  Kj^vy  Sfvft  ^^  )^  i^eitixal  fsv^c  c<c«^paed  W 

1^  >VUih  jAi  ;^  ^tuccfc  jcr^i«3t  vTC  ^  IzkBul  ±:«inL  wUek  tk  iarmB 
iti<tm^  V  ^xv  ^x-fc^j^  ^  ,v^»  5  ^x^  tt  4  >:oc  l^cwr  dan  at  pe- 

:s%rtt5.     Ma5i:!%   :^;sv»Mjsi  >»v«£:«i  «^at  x-   "Sf  ^i*  sn^va  ^robshk  «*« 

.assctti:  ?^^ttt  '^ttnsurv  ^-iixra,  n  -at?  -urn*  .-f 
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o^oikpied  by  !&  jfoi^ti  (p.  122).  Wkea  we  consider  the  spaee  which 
»  always  compered  by  the  sites  of  dd  I&disn  towns,  fVom  the  strag- 
^iiig  mode  of  thenr  erection,  we  are  ani&iorized  to  oondtide  tiiat  a 
laarge  portiour  of  Rrahman&bdd  was  included  in  Mansnra,  and  tliat, 
in  poilit  of  fact,  ihe  two  sites  are  identicaL  The  position  of  Haida- 
v&bid,  npon  a  ridge  of  limestone  hxHs  aboirt  eighty  feet  high,  must, 
from  the  first,  have  pointed  oat  that  site  aa  a  commanding  one  for  a 
€»pital^  Mid  it  has  probably  ever  be^ii  tims  occupied,  by  suc- 
cessive towns,  from  the  fitfH;  ^wn  of  Sindian  civilization.  It  is, 
indeed,  on  the  site  of  Br^Qiti^temdb&d  that  I>Anville  would  place  tiie 
earlier  Minagiara,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Beinaud.* 

Tke  ^AjdiftU'l  MakhKiMt  says  that  Nastp^r  was  built  on  the  site 
of  Mans&ray  and  the  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  D'Anville,'  and 
accredited  by  the  local  information  of  Capt  McMurdo.  Tiefien> 
thaler,^  Vinoait,^  Bennell,*  Tod,''  and  Gildemeister,*  misled  by  the 
mistime  of  Ab6-1  Fazl,*  fix  Mansura  at  Bhakkar.  M.  Bemaud  con- 
sid^ii  the  testimony  of  Bil&durf,.  Mas'iidf,  Istakhrf,  Ibn  Haukal,  and 
Al  Biriinf  to  bear  out  D'Anville  entirely  in  his  position  of  Kasrpur . 
bnt  the  mere  fact  that  all  the  geographers  agree  in  representing  a 
branch  of  the  Indus  as  flowing  by  Mansura,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
dislodge  Nastpur,  which  is  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  river. 

Bilddurf  teUs  us  that,  after  Hakim  had  built  Mahf6za  on  the 
Indian  side  of  the  lake,— or  body  of  water,  whatever  it  may  have 
been," — ^his  successor  'Amru  built  Mansura  on  this  (the  western) 
side,  and  established  it  as  the  capital.  M.  Eeinaud  says,  "  Mahf uza 
was  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  (BrdhmanabM),  on 
the  other  side  of  a  lake  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Indus."  I  do  not 
find  on  what  authority  this  is  stated.     Mansura  was,  indeed,  two 

^  De  Gaignes,  Notiet$  et  Eztr,^  Tom.  I.  p.  10.— GoUhb  ad  Alfragan.,  p.  93. 

*  EelaireiuemmU   Oiographiquea^  p.  37;    Antiquitd  Odogr.^  p.  35.— Jfem.  mr 
rifuU,  p.  61. 

»  Antiq.  de  VInde,  *  Qwgr.  Besehr.  wm  Hindostan^  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

*  Comm.  and  Ndv.  of  the  AneienU,  Vol.  I.  p.  145.  *  Memoir^  p.  185. 

'  Annah  of  Rajaathan,  Vol.  II,  pp.  310,  338.  »  De  reb,  Ind^  p.  21. 

'  Gladwin's  Ayeen  Akberee,  Vol.  II.  p.  112. 

^0  [5iij9ra,p.  126.]  AUuaion  seems  to  be  made  to  the  Phitto,  now  drj,  the  Falaili, 
and  other  streams,  which,  daring  the  inundation,  leare  the  main  stream  between 
U&la  and  flaidar&b&d. 
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parasangs  from  Brahmandbdd,  and  M.  Beinaud  is  right  in  stetiog 
that  these  two  latter  names  were  often  used  the  one  for  the  other,^ 
for  they  are  so  combined  and  converted  both  by  Ibn  Hankal  and 
B(runf ;  *  but  beyond  the  announcement  that  Mahfuza  mras  on  tbe 
eastern  side  of  the  hahatra  (lake,  marsh,  or  inundation  of  the  Indus), 
and  Mansura  on  the  western,  we  have  nothing  which  indicates  tlie 
true  position  of  Mahfuza. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mahfuza,  and  not  Mansura,  is  represented 
by  Nasrpur.  Indeed,  independent  of  the  position  with  referenoe  to 
the  eastern  and  western  side  of  the  stream  above  mentioned^  it  ii 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  meaning  of  the  two  names  is  the  same— 
both  signifying  "  the  protected,  the  abode  of  refuge."  The  identitj, 
or  resemblance  of  name,  therefore,  would  be  as  much  in  fiftTonr  of 
Mahfuza  as  Mansura. 

Nasrpur,  which  modem  authorities  universally  spell  aa  Nlbiipor, 
was  built,  or  rather  re-constructed,  on  the  river  S4nkra,  by  Amir 
Nasr,  who  was  detached  by  Sult&n  Ffroz  Shih  for  that  poxpoae,  with 
a  thousand  cavalry,   in   751  a.h.,   1350  a.d.      Nasipur  was  sub-  j 
sequently  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Tarkhiu:is,  and  was  greatlj  I 
embellished  by  them  during  their  brief  rule.* 

It  being  shown  above  that  Mansura  is  nearly  identical  with 
Bdlhmanib^,  it  remains  to  prove  that  both  are  not  far  distant  from 
the  modem  capital  of  Haidarabdd. 

Among  the  reasons  for  considering  Mansura  to  be  identical  with 
Haidardbdd,  is  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Istakhri  and  Ib& 
Hankal,  who  describe  it  as  being  *'  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  broad, 
and  surrounded  by  a  branch  of  the  Indus."  This  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  also  described  by  Eazwinf.  Notwithstanding  t^iio,  it 
is  laid  down  in  the  map  of  the  Ashhdlu-l  Bildd}  as  being  situated  on 
the  main  stream.  Istakhrf's  map  rightly  locates  it  on  the  branch,  bat 
Ibn  Haukals'  map,  as  printed  by  Major  Anderson,^  places  it  aboiit 
midway  between  the  two.    The  island,  to  be  sure,  is  out  of  all  pro- 

^  Mas'ddi  ascribes  MansCira  to  Mansdr,  son  of  Jambtir ;  Al  BirAni,  to  Mahamai^ 
K&Bim  ;  bat  Bil&duri  is  the  best  authority,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  ' Amrti,  the  son  i 
Md.  K&sim.— ir^m<>ir«  tur  Vlnde^  pp.  193,  298. 

*  [5tfpra,  p.  34-61— i>#r»&.  Ind^  pp.  18, 19,  164.]    See  also  Golinsad  Alfnfm^   | 
•X  Hamza,  p.  93.  >  Tlthjatu-l  Kirdmy  MS.  pp.  27,  189.  ' 

*  [Stipra,  p.  83.]— i>#  nbut  Ind.  pp.  166,  215.  «  J.  A.  S.  Beng.  zzL  p.  it. 
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portion  large,  but  its  position  neoessarily  identifies  it  with  that 
iprhich  is  formed  by  the  Falailf  and  ihe  Indus, — and  the  space 
Trhich  the  town  is  represented  to  have  occupied  is  exactly  that 
^whioh  constitutes  the  limestone  ridge  on  which  Haidar&b^  is  built. 

The  distances  laid  down  also  by  Ibn  Haukal  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion sufficiently  correct  Thus,  from  Mansura  to  Debal  is  six  days' 
journey,  which  is  exact,— on  the  supposition  that  Debal,  as  elsewhere 
shown,  is  Eardchf.  From  Mans\!ira  to  Tur£n  is  fifteen  days'  journey, 
which  also  agrees  well  enough  with  Haidardbdd.  From  Mansura  to 
Kand^bel  (Gkmd^va)  is  eight  days'  journey,  which  also  agrees  very 
welL — *'  He  who  travels  from  Mansura  to  Budha  must  go  along  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  as  far  as  Sihwan," — ^whidi  shows  Maosiira  to  be 
dose  on  the  Indus,  as,  indeed,  it  is  elsewhere  expressly  declared  to 
be,  and  not  so  far  removed  as  Nasrpur.  From  Mansiira  to  Gambay 
is  twelve  days'  journey.  Here  the  distances  are  long,  but  the  desert 
must  have  made  continuous  travelling  indispensable,  as  the  halting 
places  were  necessarily  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  number. 

The  widest  departure  from  the  ordinary  distance  is  that  between 
Manstira  and  Multdn,  which  is  set  down  by  Ibn  Haukal  at  only 
twelve  days'  journey.  This  is  very  rapid,  considering  that  about 
four  hundred  miles  separate  them,  requiring  an  average  of  thirty- 
three  miles  a  day.  But  though  the  average  be  high,  it  is  certainly 
not  beyond  the  means  of  conveyance  where  camels  are  abundant,  as 
in  Sind. 

Bfriini  lays  down  the  distance  at  fifteen  parasangs  from  MuMn  to 
Bhdti,  another  fifteen  from  Bhiti  to  Alor,  and  twenty  from  Alor  to 
Mansura — ^making  the  entire  distance  only  fifty  parasangs  from 
Multan  to  Mansura ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  gives  it  as  thirty 
parasangs  from  Mansdra  to  Lohardnf  Bandar  (p.  61).  There  is  here 
also  a  surprising  abridgment  of  the-  former  distance,  which,  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  considering  the  frontier  to  be  reckoned 
from  in  one  instance,  and  the  capital  in  the  other.  Still,  such  an 
error  or  inconsistency  in  a  space  so  frequently  traversed,  is  not 
easily  accounted  for,  occurring  as  it  does  in  two  such  trustworthy 
authorities  as  Ibn  Haukal  and  Birunf;  and  it  would  have  been 
satisfBKstory  to  find  some  more  plausible  solution.  Mas'udf,  with  a 
much  nearer  approach  to  correctness,  gives  the  distance  as  seventy- 
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five  pamsangs  balween  Ifitli^n  and  Mansura,  and  his  statement  naj 
be  oo&aidered  a  sufficient  eorrediTe  of  the  other  geographers  (p.  Si). 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  none  of  these  ancient  pIaoei» 
mentioned  in  this  and  other  Notes,  have  sites  asrigned  to  thflm 
in  any  modem  maps.  Barnes,  "Wieland,  Yivien  de  St.  Maitni, 
Berghans,  Zimmermann,  all  reject  them,  D'Aveaao  enters  some,  but 
all  erroneously,  except  Debal, — at  least,  according  to  the  prinoipki 
aboYe  enunciated.  Even  Kiepert,  in  his  valuable  Kurte  mm  JU* 
InHen^  Berlin,  1853,  drawn  up  for  the  illustration  of  ProfetSQr 
Xiassen's  Induehe  Alierthmukuude,  enters  only  Br^QunaB4b4d ;  and 
that  he  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  presumed  ancieiit  oouxse  ef 
the  Sindhu,  whieb  he  has  laid  down  as  flowing  &r  to  the  eastward 
of  the  present  Indus.  As  he  has  admitted  other  names  more  a^odsra 
than  these,  he  should  not  have  ignored  them  all. 

[Since  the  death  of  Sir  H.  Elliot  the  remains  of  a  buried  oi^, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Br4hman4bM,  have  been  disooTered  ss4 
explored  by  Mr.  A.  F,  Bellasis,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  Hie 
exact  position  of  the  ruins  is  stated  to  be  forty-seven  miles  ncxvth- 
east  of  Haidaribad,  and  if  their  investigator  is  right  in  beUsviiig 
them  to  be  the  ruins  of  Brahman&bM,  the  question  of  the  pesitioii 
of  that  dty  is  put  c^t  rest.  The  identification  has  presumptioa  in  its 
favour,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved ;  and  one 
circumstance  is  strongly  against  it : — Large  numbers  of  coins  were 
discovered  among-  the  ruins;  but  the  great  bulk  of  these  iveie 
Muhammadan,  and  the  few  Hindu  coins  that  were  brou^t  to  li^^t 
''  seem  to  be  casual  contributions  from  other  provinces,  of  no  vary 
maiked  uniformity  or  striking  age.^  Were  the  ruins  those  of  an 
old  Hindu  city,  Hindu  coins  of  a  distinct  character  would  probaUy 
have  been  found.  The  coins  discovered  were  those  of  Mansur  bis 
Jamhur,  Abdu^r  Bahman,  Muhammad  'Abdu-U^  and  Unoar  (see 
iupra,  p.  127).*] 

Debal. — Kardchi, — Thatta. — Ldhori  Bandar. 

It  is  strange  that  the  site  of  a  port  once  so  noted  as  Debal  should 
now  be  left  to  vague  conjecture ;  but  amongst  the  fluctuating  channels 
of  the  Sindian  Delta  we  must  rest  content  with  mere  surmises. 

^  [Ilhi9traUd  Lotnion  Amm,  Feb.  21,  28^  ISay.^Thomaflr  Prinsep,  II.  119.] 
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Some  of  the  Tarious  opinionB  entertained  upon  the  question  of  its 
locijily  may  be  here  noticed.  Native  authorities  seem  decidedly  in 
favour  of  considering  Thatta  to  represent  Debal,  following  generally 
the  text  of  Firishta.'  Mfr  Ma'sum  ignorantly  observes  that  Debal 
is  Thatta  and  Uhori  Bandar^*  Abu4  Fazl  is  equally  inexact,  or 
rather  more  so.'  Idrisf  (Bupra,  p.  77)  and  the  Arabian  geographers 
having  determined  that  Debal  was  six  stations  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  Thatta  was  necessarily  the  only  site  which  could  be 

selected. 

> 

lyEodexn  authors  have  also  for  the  most  part  inclined  to  Thatta, 
including  De  la  Bochette  and  Bennell.  Capt.  McMurdo,  while  he 
says  that  Thatta  is  still  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Debal 
alone,  shows  that  the  latter  must  have  been  a  seaport^  Sir  A. 
Bumes  says,  also,  that  Thatta  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Dewal  Sindy,^ 
and  himself  assigns  Ealankot  as  its  position.*  Lieut.  Burton  says, 
we  are  pertain  that  the  modem  Thatta  occupies  the  ground  of  the 
ancient  Dewal,  as  the  Arabs  and  Persians  know  it  by  no  other 
name, — Sh£L-i  Debali  still  being  used  to  mean  a  -shawl  of  Thatta 
manufacture.' 

D'Anville  more  correctly  establishes  it  on  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  ;*  and  some  others,  resigning  Thatta,  have  assigned  other 
localities  to  DebaL  M.  Beinaud  inclines  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ka^chf  ;*.  and  so  does  Elpbinstone.^*  Dr.  Bumes  says  it  occupied  a 
site  between  Karachi  and  Thatta,  in  which  he  follows  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Crow,"  one  of  the  first  of  our  modem  enquirers  in  Sind,  who 
combined  much  discrimination  with  ample  opportunities  of  local 
knowledge. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Debal  was  on,  or  close  to,  the 
aea-coast ;  with  which  the  distant  inland  position  of  Thatta  is  by  no 
means  correspondent.  For  my  own  part,  I  entertain  little  doubt 
that  Karachi  itself  represents  the  site  of'  DebaL     The  very  name  of 

1  Briggs,  History^  etc.,  YoL  IT.  p.  404.    >  TdrikK-i  Sind,  MS.  pp.  2,  8. 

>  Aytm  Akbireef  Yol.  II.  p.  115.  '  *  Jottm.  B.  A,  Sac.f  Vol.  I.  pp.  29,  234. 

»  IVttv^lt  into  Bokhara^  YoL  III.  p.  81. 

•  Cahool,  p.  17.  ^  Sindh,  p.  880.— I7»iAa;yy  VatUy,  Yol  I.  p.  128. 

•  Antiq,  4$  FlntU,  p.  34.       •  Mimoir$  tur  Flnde,  p.  170. 

10  ii  Dowal  WM  probablj  tomewhere  near  Kar&ohi." — ffistaiy  of  India,  Yol.  I. 
p.  607.  ^  VitU  to  th$  Omrt  ^f  Sindt,  p.  133  and  162. 
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Debal,  or  rather  Dewal,  ''  the  temple/'  was  doubtless  acquired  from 
the  oonspicoouB  position  which  that  object  must  have  oocapied  frnin 
the  sea ;  where  it  was  calculated  to  attract  the  gaze  and  reverenoe  of 
the  passing  mariner,  like  its  fellow  shrines  of  Dwdraka  and  Somnit; 
and  as  there  is  no  other  so  eligible  and  commanding  a  spot  along  tbe 
whole  coast  of  Sind,  firom  Cape  Monze  to  Eotesar,  it  is  hig^ 
probable  that  the  promontory  on  which  fort  Manora  no^w  stands  u 
the  identical  site  occupied  by  the  celebrated  temple  which  gave  name 
to  the  port  of  Debal/  and  which,  as  being  the  Palladiiun  of  its 
security,  was  the  chief  object  of  attack  to  the  catapults  -whidi  had 
been  brought  round  by  the  sea  to  effect  its  destruction.* 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  amongst  the  reasons  why  Debal 
cannot  possibly  have  been  Thatta,  and  which  incline  us  to  view 
Eardchf  with  fieivour : — 

The  Sarandfp  vessels  were,  in  their  distress,  driven  to  **  the  shore 
of  Debal"  (p.  118).'  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  an  inland 
town  like  Thatta,  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea,  and 
one  hundred  miles  by  any  of  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  Delta. 

The  pirates  who  attacked  them  were  "  dwellers  at  Debal,  of  the 
tribe  which  they  call  Tang^ara."  Now,  these  Tangamaras  we 
know  to  have  occupied  the  sea-coast  from  Eardchf  to  Lihorf  Bandar, 
and  to  be  the  popular  heroes  of  several  local  tales— especially  their 
Ednd    'Ubaid,   who    lived   even  as    late  as    the    year  1000  A.H. 

(1691  A.D.).* 

Bildduri  also  speaks  of  "the  Bay  of  Debal"  (p.  116),  and  of  the 
ships  which  had  been  despatched  from  the  Persian  Oulf,  arriving  at 
Debal  with  soldiers  and  mangonels  (p.  120).  Elphinstone  considen 
this  latter  fact  as  decisive  against  Thatta;^  but  too  much  may  be 
built  on  this  argument,  for,  subsequently,  we  find  these  same 
mangonels  ceuried  by  water  even  to  Nairun. 

Ibn  Haukal  says,  Debal  is  a  "  large  port  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 

1  The  budd,  or  temple,  was  contiguoiis  to  the  town  of  Debal,  not  within  it,  (m 
p.  120). 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Manora  Ib  the  name  of  one  of  the  celebrated  B«d- 
dhist  patriarchs.  Abel-R6mnsat  writes  it "  Manure."  M.  Stanislas  Jolien  '<  Manorata;" 
[or  Sanskrit  Manorath^t,'] — Milangu  Anatiquesy  Tom.  I .  p.  1 15, ^Indiichs  Aiiertkum- 
tkuiuky  Vol.  II.  BeU  ii.  2.  *  Chach-ndma,  MS.  p.  83. 

«  7VA/a<M-/  Xirdmj  MS.  p.  184.  •  Eisioiy  of  India,  Vol.  I.  p.  607. 
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tlie  emporium  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  It  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Mihr^,^  and  has  no  large  trees  or  date-palms  "  ^.  37). 
It  is  indeed  a  plaoe  of  great  sterility,  and  only  occnpied  on  accomit 
of  its  trade.  Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  against  the  fertile 
Thatta,  and  in  favour  of  the  barren  Ear4chi. 

Again,  from  Debal  to  Mansura  is  six  stages,  which,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  latter,  as  elsewhere  shown,  is  Haidardb&d,  would 
not  suit  Thatta  in  any  respect,  but  exactly  suits  Elar&jhf. 

The  MardMu-l  Ittild  says  Debal  [or  BaiM,  as  it  writes  the  name 
in  Arabic  fashion]  is  a  celebrated  city  "  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Hind,  an  emporium  where  the  rivers  of  Lahore  and  Multdn  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  salt  sea.' 

Further  quotations  need  not  be  added  to  show  that  Debal  was  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  could  not  have  been  so  far  inland  as  Thatta,  or 
even  L4hori  Bandar,  which,  however,  is  the  next  most  probable  site 
after  Earachf. 

Ldhori  Bandar,  or  Ldri  Bandar,  succeeded  Debal  as  the  sea-port  of 
the  Indus,  and  is  first  named  by  Birunf ;  but  Debal  had  evidently 
maintained  its  position  down  to  the  time .  of  Jaldlu-d  dfn's  incursion 
into  Sind,  in  1221  a.d.  It  will  appear,  afterwards,  from  the 
extracts  taken  from  the  Jahdn-kuahdi,  that  the  Sultan  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest  severity  towards  the  people  of  that  port, 
for  he  plundered  the  country,  and  as  he  erected  a  mosque  opposite 
to  a  Hindi!  temple,  during  his  short  stay  there,  it  is  evident  that  the 
place  was  considered  then  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be 
insulted  in  the  wantonness  of  his  fanaticism. 

In  Ibn  Batuta's  time,  about  a  century  latter  (1333  ▲.d.),  we  have 
no  mention  of  Debal,  which  seems  then  to  have  been  superseded 
entirely  by  Ldhori  Bandar. 

Ldhori  has  itself  been  taken  to  be  Debal.  The  Tuhfatu-l  kirdm, 
indeed,  distinctly  asserts  that ''  what  is  now  Bandar  L^orf  was  in 
former  times  called  Bandar  Debal :" — ^but  its  authority  is  not  to  be 
rated  high  in  such  matters,*  and  while,  confessedly,  there  are  some 

1  Gildemdster  reads  "  east,*'  bat  the  Aahhdiu-l  BUdd  and  Istakbii  mvflt  be  correct 
in  giving  "  west." — J)e  rebut  Indieis,  pp.  170, 178,  179. — See  M^moire  ntr  rinde, 
p.  170.  '  JnynboU,  Lexicon  Oeographicum^  Vol.  I.j[».  421. 

*  T.  Kirdm^  MS.  p.  284.  This  may  mean  merely  "the  port  cotmeeUd with  Debal," 
ecanse  at  p.  1  we  read,  "  Debal  is  now  called  Thatta.** 
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points  slightly  in  favour  of  its  being  Debal,  there  are  others  vhich 
are  decisive  against  it  It  is  itself  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore  of 
the  sea*:  it  has  no  bay :  and  a  passage  in  Bfruni  is  very  qondnsive  :— 
where,  after  saying  that  the  golf  of  Tur£n  (the  present  bay  of  Gkbi- 
midnf )  lies  between  Tfz  and  Debal,  he  adds,  that  beyond  the  golf  of 
Turdn  are  the  small  and  great  mouths  (of  the  Indus),  the  one  near 
the  town  of  Lohardni,  the  other  to  the  east,  on  the  borders  of 
Eaohh.  The  oountry  (between  them)  bears  the  name  of  Sind 
S^igara,  or  the  sea  of  Sind  (pp.  49.  65).^  Lohardnf  (Lfliori)  is  here 
mentioned  as  quite  distinct  from  Debal,  and  was  then  evidently  only 
just  rising  into  importance, 

Ibn  Batuta  calls  the  place  "Lahiriya'-  or  ''Lfliari"^ — bat  it 
generally  goes  now  by  the  name  of  Lahorf,  probably  from  its  pre- 
sumed connection  with  Lahore.  Its  ruin  and  abandonment  have 
now  given  a  greater  prominence  to  the  port  of  Dhiiii^,  which  lies 
a  little  to  the  east  of  L^orf. 

The  original  name  was  most  likely  Ldri,  being  so  called  after  Lar, 
the  local  name  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  province  of  Sind. 

The  name  of  Ldr  had  once  a  veiy  great  extension  on  these  southem 
coasts, — ^for  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus  both  mention  Guzerdt  under 
the  name  of  Larice;'  and  BfrunI  and  Abu-1  Fidi  place  Somn&t»  and 
even  T4na,  in  or  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Ldr  (supnt 
p.  61).^  The  merchant  Sulaiman,  also,  calls  the  gulf  of  Gambay  and 
the  waters  which  wash  the  Malabar  coast  **  the  seas  of  Ldr : "  *  and 
Mas'udi  says,  that  "  at  Saimur,  Subdra,  T^a  and  other  towns  ft 
language  called  Lariya  is  spoken,"  so  that,  it  seems  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  Lari  Bandar  was  the  original  form  under  which 
this  port  was  first  known.' 

1  FroffmenU  ArabUf  pp.  113,  119. 

>  Eosegarten,  de  Mokwnmtde  elm  Batuta^  p.  17.    Defr^menr,  Paris,  1865. 

s  Lasseo,  Zeiltehrift  /.  d.  k.  d.  Morgenl,  Yoh  I.  p.  227.— D'Anyille,  Belmiremh 
m$nU  tur  la  Carte  de  rinde,  pp.  69,  75.— Tod,  Western  India,  pp.  187-9,  265. 

^  I^rafimmt$  Arabee^  p.  112.— Gild^meister,  De  rebm  Tndicie,  pp.  185,  188. 

A  MAn.  iur  Plnde,  pp.  200,  298. 

*  [The  Ldia-deea  of  Sanskrit  geography,  and  the  Larice  of  Ptolemy  and  ^ 
PeripluB,  is  the  country  ahout  the  gulf  of  Cambay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nerbudda. 
The  Arab  geographers  agree,  also,  upon  this  loc^ty.  It  is  very  questionable  if  that 
term  is  susceptible  of  the  extension  which  Sir  H.  Elliot  here  seeks  to  giro  it.  Ike 
Lar  of  Sind  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  distinct  name.  See  McMurdo,  Jour.  E.  A.  & 
I.  224. ;  Hwen  Tsang  III.  409.] 
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BdlO'hafkU.—The  ffeUene^-rJPindu^. 

He  ruins  of  old  Hfla,  or  Hdla-kimdi,  on  the  Indns,  thirty  miles 
above  Haidwrab^^  lie  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  site.  Had  its 
name  appeared  in  the  Chaeh-^ma^  we  might  have  ascribed  it^  foun- 
dation to  the  B4j&  Hdl,  mentioned  ii^  p.  106.  Tod  names  a  later 
prince  of  the  Samma  family  as  the  fo^nder.^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  designation  of  the  Hala  rapge  of  mountain]^ 
has  a  similar  originy  for  we  nowhere  find  them  mentioned  in  d^j 
early  work;  but  such  a  very  modern  attribution  would  scarcely 
satisfy  a  late  writer,  who  Siees  in  them  the  cradle  of  tl^e  great 
Hellenic  race : — 

"  The  land  of  Hellas,  a  name  so  dear  to  dTiliiation  and  the  arts,  waa  so  called 
from  the  magnificent  range  of  heights  situated  in  Betoochistan,  styled  the  <  Hela ' 
ipqnntains.  •  •  •  The  chiefii  of  this  ooontiy  w«r«  called  *Helainef,'  or  the 
«  chiefs  of  the  Hela/"  s 

He  gives  as  a  motto  to  this  fonciful  chapter  on  the  HeUenes,  the 

following  lines  from  the  fragments  of  Hesiod  :-t- 

Adp6t  T€,  UovBSs  Tf ,  KOI  AlbXot  'iinriox4pM^f  * 
ChielSi  of  the  irar-car,  goards  of  holy  IMghti 
Doras  and  JEolns,  and  Zuthntf  might 
From  Hbllbn  sprang. 

As  he  conceives  .M)lus  to  represent  the  Saiya  tribe  of  Bdjputs,  it  is 

surprising  that  he  disregards  the  more  obvious  resemblanoe  of  LoruB 

and  Zidkiu  to  the  mighty  Don  and  the  energetic  ZaU ; — ^the  former 

now  nearly  ^ictinct,  the  latter  now  better  known  as  the  wide-spread 

Jats. 

Another  mountain  rsmge  in  the  same  neighbourhood  is  even  still 

more  unduly  exalted,  in  a  mode  which  sets  all  true  relations  of 

time,  space,  position,  and  language,  at  complete  defiance. 

«( I  would  now  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  most  salient  featare  in  the  Umd 
of  Hellas.  The  mountain  chain  of  Pimdus,  trarersing  ^  ponsi4erahle  portiop  of 
Greece,  ^nd  forming  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  takes  its  name  from 
the  Find.  Its  present  name  is  Find  Dadun  Khan  •  •  •  •  whence  the  Pind 
or  <*8alt  Bimgf"  pi  Afghanistan  wap  naturally  traiisferri4  to  a  coxrei^nding 

\  TraveU  m  IFitUm  India,  p.  474*  Hal&r  in  Guyer&t  i^  called  after  a  Jhareja 
prince  of  the  same  name. 

>  £.  Pococke,  India  in  Or4ee$,  f»  48. — ^This  is  an  vfidm  contortion,  in  pfder  to  suit 
the  etymology :  thj^  reid  spelling  being  Hdla,  or,  more  correctly,  Hdra;  so  that  we 
hare,  unfortunately,  nothing  but  the  simple  initial  aspirate  to  support  the  ^riMid 
Hellenic  hypothesis.— See  the  Tuhfatu-l  £irdm,  M3.,  fjf.  180,  ^64. 
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remarkable  fsatnTe  in  Greece.  It  is  iiot  a  little  remarkable,  that  in  the  latter  oonntrj 
the  tme  Pindua  •  •  •  should  g:iTe  nearly  the  corresponding  length  of  the 
Pind  in  Afghanistan,  yis.,  a  dirtance  of  about  sixty  miles."  ^ 

This  elaborate  super-struoture  is  based  on  an  utterly  &l8e  assomp- 
tion.  The  salt  range  is  not,  and  never  was,  called  the  Pind.  Find 
is  a  common  word  in  the  Upper  Panjdb,  signifying  simply  "a 
village,"  and  recurs  a  hundred  times  over  in  that  locality — as  Pind 
Bhattiydn,  Pind  Malik  Aulyd,  Pindi  Ghaib,  R&wal  Pindi,  eta,  etc. — 
and  so,  Pind  D^dan  Eh^  merely  means  the  ''village  of  Dddsn 
Eh&n,"  and  one,  moreover,  of  modem  erection.  The  word  "  Find," 
indeed,  has  only  lately  been  introduced  into  the  Panjab — ^long  evm 
after  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Grecian  mountain  was  itself  con- 
verted into  the  modem  Agrapha. 

The  whole  of  this  arrogant  and  dogmatical  work  is  replete  with 
similar  absurdities;  and  yet  the  only  notices  it  has  received  from 
our  Eeviewers  are  of  a  laudatory  character.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
no  English  publication  of  late  years  will  go  so  far  as  this  to  damage 
our  literary  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  continental  scholars ;  and  it  b 
therefore  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  yet  received  the  castigation 
due  to  its  ignorance  and  presumption.' 

Jandrud. 
[About  a  mile,  or  half  a  parasang,  from  Multan  was  the  castle  or 
fortified  residence  of  the  governor,  which  Istakhrf  calls  Jandrdd. 
The  AsKkdlu-l  JBiladf  according  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  reads  Cluoidrawar, 
but  the  initial  eh  is  at  best  suspicious  in  an  Arabic  work ;  the  map 
has  Jandrud.  Gildemeister's  Ibn  Haukal  has  Jandrdr,  Jandar,  and 
Jandaruz;  and  Idrisi  says  Jandur.  Umi  Haukal  helps  ns  to  the 
right  reading  when  he  says,  the  Jandaruz  is  a  river,  and  the  city  of 
Jandaruz  stands  on  its  banks.  Immedfately  before  this  he  had  been 
speaking  of  the  river  Sandaruz,  which  is  evidently  the  Sind-rud,  bo 
that  we  may  at  once  conclude  that  the  final  syllable  is  the  Persian 
rdd  (river).     Sir  H.  Elliot,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  supposes  it  to 

'  India  m  Oreeee^  p.  82. 

'  The  author*8  credit  stands  on  a  &lse  eminence,  as  heing  one  of  the  Editors  of  tht 
reprint  of  the  Eneyelopadia  MeiropoUtana  ;  and  if?e  find  one  of  his  really  able  coDs- 
borateors  lamenting,  in  his  preface  to  the  KitU  of  J2om.  Zittrature,  that  "  th§  JSarif 
Hittary  of  JBofiM,  promised  by  the  author  of  that  remarkable  work,  India  m  Qrttet, 
should  not  hare  been  arailable  for  these  pages."  [It  must  be  remembered  that  ^m 
animadyersions  were  written  in  1853.] 
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derive  its  first  syllable  from  the  Arabic  word  Jand^  a  cantonment  or 
military  colony, — ^in  which  case  the  name  would  signify  the  *'  can- 
tonment on  the  river."  But  H&fiz  Abrd,  in  an  extract  which  will 
appear  in  VoL  IL,  informs  us  that  the  river  Chinib  was  called 
<<  Jamd;"  the  name  of  the  place,  therefore,  may  have  been  Jamd- 
rud.  Mult^  itself  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  Chindb, 
so  that  Jandrud,  or  Jamdrud,  must  have  been  its  port  on  that  river.] 

Kaikdndn, — Kaikdtk — Kdkars, 

This  name  appears  under  the  various  aspects  of  EaiHn^  Efkan, 
Eaik&n,  Efzkdnan,  Eabark^n^  and  Efrkdy^, — ^the  first  being  of 
most  frequent  occurrence.  Though  so  often  mentioned,  we  can  form 
but  a  very  general  idea  of  its  position. 

The  Chaeh-ndma  tells  us  that,  under  the  lUtf  dynasty,  the  Sindian 
territory  extended  '*  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  mountains  of  Eir^^^ 
and  Kaikan/in  "  (p.  138).  Again,  the  Arabs  "  marched  in  a.h.  38  to 
Kaikanin,  by  way  of  Bahraj  and  Eoh-p^ya,"  where,  after  some 
partial  successes,  their  progress  was  intercepted  by  the  mountaineers 
in  their  difficult  defiles,  and  in  the  end  the  Arabs  sustained  a  com- 
plete defeat.  One  of  the  objects  of  these  expeditions  to  Kaikfinan, 
which  lasted  for  about  twenty  years,  was  to  obtain  horses  from  that 
province,  as  they  are  represented  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
strength  and  proportions.  The  tract  of  Budh  was  reached  during 
one  of  these  incursions,  and  we  find  one  of  the  Arab  armies 
returning  from  another  incursion  by  way  of  Sfwistdn.' 

BiMduri  also  mentions  these  expeditions,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  details ;  and  is  the  only  author  who  adopts  the  spelling 
of  the  Arabic  kdf,  and  omits  the  last  syllable, — ^representing  the 
name  as  "  Kfkdn,"  or  "  Kaikdn  "  (p.  116), — whereas  the  Chach-ndma 
prefers  Kaikdndn  (p.  138).  He  says  "  it  forms  a  portion  of  Sind  in 
the  direction  of  Ehurdsdn,"  and  he  speaks  of  "Turks"  as  its 
inhabitants.  In  an  important  expedition  directed  against  a  tract  of 
country  lying  between  Multdn  and  Edbul,  in  a.h.  44,  '*  Turks  are 
encountered  in  the  country  of  Eaikdn."  In  another,  'Abd-ulla 
sends  to  Mud'wiya  the  ''  horses  of  Eaikdn  "  (p.  117),  which  he  had 

1  [This  name  may  be  read  "  Kanr&n,"  and  the  initial  may  be  optionally  0,] 
3  MS.  pp.  71^-78. 
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■ 

taken  amongst  other  spoil  In  another,  Asad  attach  tlie  Ifed* 
after  warring  against  Eaik&n  (p.  117).  In  the  year  221  ft.  BSidnr^ 
speaks  of  a  portion  of  Kaik&n  as  oocnpied  by  Jats,  whdhi  'Amrfo 
defeated,  and  then  establidied  within  tlieir  coontiy  the  mflitezj 
oolony  6f  Beizi  (p.  128).  On  this  occasion,  the  ootmtry  was  atHMSlced 
from  the  side  of  Sind,  not  from  Makr^,  which  will  a(M>iint  for  ^ 
tiieiition  of  tJie  "  Jats,"  instead  of  "  Turks." 

It  may  also  be  doubted  if  the  Eabdk^^  (p.  39)  or  Kfzk&nin  of 
Ibn  Haukal  refers  to  this  tract, — and  yet  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  account  for  its  total  omission,  if  it  do  not.  Acoordixig  to  fliem, 
Eaik&ndn  was  in  the  district  of  Turin,  and  a  city  m  'wluch  the 
governor  of  Eusddr  resided.  This  apparent  dieicrepancy  tian  only 
be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  there  was  both  a  province  and  town 
of  that  name.  They  give  us  no  further  indication  of  its  poeatioD, 
except  that  the  district  of  Atal  is  said  to  lie  between  Kaikiniin  and 

» 

Elandabel, — which,  of  itself,  attributes  to  it  a  much  greater  extension 
to  the  north,  than  if  it  were  a  mere  portion  of  Tur&i.' 

The  later  Arab  geographers  follow  these  authorities,  and  add 
nothing  further  to  our  information. 

Abu-1  Fazl  Baihakf  mentions  Eaikah^  amongst  the  other  provinces 
under  the  authority  of  Mas'ud,  the  Ghaznivide ;  and  as  Hind,  Sind, 
Nfmroz,  Zdbulistan,  Easdar,  Makr^,  and  D^nistdn  are  noticed 
separately,  it  shows  that  Eaikdhan  was  then  considened  a  distinct 
jurisdiction.' 

In  Hwen  Tsang's  travels  we  have  mention  of  the  country  of 
Eikan,  situated  to  the  south  of  Edbul,  which  is  evidently  no  other 
than  the  province  of  which  we  are  treating.' 

From  this  time  forward,  we  lose  sight  of  the  name,  and  are  left  to 
conjecture  where  Eaikdndn  was.  Under  all  the  circumstanceis  of 
the  case,  we  may  be  justified  in  considering  it  so  far  to  the  east  as  to 
include  the  Sulaimdnf  range,  which  had  not,  up  to  a  comparatively 
late  period,  been  dignified  with  that  name.  As  with  respect  to  Asia, 
and  many  other  names  of  countries,  so  with  respect  to  Kaikinin, 
the  boundaries  seem  to  have  receded  with  the  progress  of  discovery; 
and  though,  on  its  first  mention,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 

^  Gildemeister,  de  rebus  Indicia^  pp.  164,  174,  177.  *  Tirikh^i  Maeddi^  MS. 

)  Ibe-koue-ki,  p.  396 ;  Hwen  Tsang  III.  185,  414.— If^m.fwr  Flndej  p.  176. 
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r  beyond  Sh£L  and  Hosting,  yet,  by  the  time  of  the  Ghaznivideifi,  w6 
are  authorised  to  conclnde  that  it  reached,  on  the  east,  to  the  fixmtier 
of  Mnlt^,  and,  on  the  souili,  to  the  hilly  tract  of  Sfwist^,  above 
tbe  plains  oJf  Sind. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  Afgh&nist&n  it  tnay  be  considered, 
in  general  terms,  as  including  Die  whole  of  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Eakars.  llie  expedition  of  a.h.  44  to  the  country  between 
Multdn  and  Kabul  certainly  shows  that  Eaikan^  must  have  com- 
prised the  fiulaim^nf  range  to  the  south  of  the  Qumal;  and  th6 
oelebrily  of  its  horses  would  appear  to  point  to  a  tract  further  to  the 
'west,  including  Sah^dwdn  and  Muishkf,  where  horses,  especially 
those  used  on  the  plain  of  Mangachar,  are  still  in  great  demand, 
and  whence  they  are  often  sent  for  shipment  to  the  coast. 

There  is  no  place  extant  which  recalls  the  name  of  the  old 
province,  except  it  be  Eah^,  which  was  perhaps  included  within 
its  south-eastern  frontier.  It  is  barely  possible,  also,  that  there  may 
be  some  connection  between  the  name  of  the  Edkars  and  that  of  the 
.  ancient  province  which  they  occupy.  It  will  be  observed  above, 
that  Baihakf  mentions  a  district  of  Ddnist^,  and  the  order  in  which 
it  occurs  is  '^Eusdar,  and  Makr^,  and  D^ist&n,  and  Kaik^Mn.*' 
This  implies  contiguity  between  the  several  places  thus  named,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  remark,  that  Ddni  is  entered  in  all  the 
^nealogical  lists  of  the  Afghans  as  the  eldest  son  of  Gharghasht, 
the  son  of  their  great  progenitor,  Kais  'Abdu-r  Bashfd  Fathdn ;  and 
that  Kdkar,  from  whom  the  powerful  tribe  of  that  name  is  descended, 
was  himself  the  eldest  son  of  Danf.  Names  change  in  the  course  of 
ages,  especially  among  people  in  a  low  stage  of  civilization ;  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that  "K4kardn"  and  ''Kaik^dn" 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  no  very  violent  and  improbable 
metathesis. 

Kqfurdha,  Capital  of  Jajdhotu 

[^Extract  of  General   CunninghanCe  Archaological  Report  for 

nQ\.S,—Page  68.] 

["  The  ancient  city  of  Khajuraho,  the  capital  of  the  Chandel 
Eajputs,  is  situated  thirty-four  miles  to  the  south  of  Mahoba,  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  the  east  of  Chhatrpur,  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
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north-west  of  Panna  ....  The  earliest  mention  of  this  capital  if 
by  Abu  B(hdn,  who  accompanied  Mahmud  in  his  campaign  against 
Ealinjar  in  a.d.  1022.  He  calls  it  Eajor^ha,  the  capital  of  Jajflioti, 
and  places  it  at  thirty  parasangs,  or  about  ninety  miles,  to  the  south- 
east of  Eanauj.  The  true  direction,  however,  is  almost  due  soaA, 
and  the  distance  about  twice  thirty  parasangs,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles.  The  next  mention  of  Ehajur^o  is  by  Ibn  Batuti, 
who  visited  it  about  a.d.  1335. — He  calls  it  Eajura  ....  Thd 
earliest  mention  of  the  province  is  by  Hwen  Tsang,  in  a.d.  641. — ^He 
calls  it  Chi'chi'to,  or  Jajhoti  .  .  .  From  the  accounts  of  Hwen 
Tsang,  and  Abu  Bih^,  it  is  evident  that  the  Province  of  Jajahoti 
corresponded  with  the  modem  district  of  Bundelkhand  in  its  widest 
extent"] 

Kdllari. — Annari. — and  Ballari. 

[Such  seems  to  be  the  correct  spelling  of  three  names,  whidi 
appear  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. — ^Istakhri  has  Edlwl,  Annaii 
and  Balwf,  but  the  first  takes  the  form  of  Ealadi  or  Ealarf  in  his 
map.  In  the  printed  extract  of  the  AsKkdlu-l  Bildd  the  name0 
appear  as  Falid,  Abri,  and  Balzf ;  also,  as  Abri,  Labi,  and  Maildi, 
some  of  which  divergences  may  be  credited  to  bad  copy  and  mis- 
prints. Gildemeister's  Ibn  Haukal  gives  them  as  Ayara,  Yalaii 
and  Balra ;  Idrisi  has  Atri  and  Ealarf ;  Abu-1  Fid4  has  Kallari, 
Annarf,  and  Ballari,  and  these  agree  with  the  names  as  they  appear 
in  the  map  of  the  Aahhdlu'l  Bildd,  They  were  three  neighbouring 
towns  on  the  road  from  Alor  to  Mansura,  Annari  standing  first, 
Eallarf  next,  and  Ballari  last  in  Istakhri's  map,  and  in  that  of 
the  Ashkdlu'l  Bildd.  The  termination  r{  or  ari  would  seem  to 
be  a  common  noun,  and  the  TuhfcUu-l  Kirdm  writes  it  with  the 
Hindi  re.  Idrisi  says  Annarf  is  four  days  journey  from  Alor,  and 
Edllarf  two  days  from  Annarf,  and  Mansura  only  one  day  from 
Edllari.  Ibn  Haukal  places  Annarf  and  Edllari  on  the  east  of 
the  Mihran,  but  Idrisf  says,  that  it  stands  on  the  western  bank  (p. 
79)  ;  and  enters  into  details  which  show  pretty  clearly  its  relatiTe 
position  to  Mansura.  There  is  a  "  Bulrey,"  marked  in  Allen^s  map 
of  Sind,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Haidardbdd,  but  this  position 
does  not  correspond  with  the  above  description.] 
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Kanddbel, — Turdn. — Budha. — Baizd. 

It  ifl  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  ancient  Sindian  geo- 
graphy to  ascertain  where  Eanddhel,  of  which  there  is  such  frequent 
mention,  was  situated.  We  can  only  do  this  hy  implication,  and  by 
comparison  of  the  various  passages  in  which  the  name  occurs. 

The  Chaeh-ndma '  mentions  it  in  three  different  passages,  at  least, 
if  ELandhila  in  the  last  reference  be  meant,  as  seems  probable,  for 
that  place.  If  we  are  to  put  faith  in  the  first  passage  (p.  152),  there 
iRTOuld  be  no  need  for  further  enquiry,  as  it  is  distinctly  mentioned 
thus  : — "  Kanddbel,  that  is,  Kandah^."  But  it  may  be  shown  that 
this  identification  cannot  possibly  be  admitted,  for  Chach  reaches  the 
place  through  the  desert  of  Turdn  (a  province  of  which  Kusddr  was 
the  capital),'  on  his  return  from  Armd-bel  to  Alor.  He  straitened 
the  garrison  by  encamping  on  the  river  Sfnf,  or  Sibf,  and  compelled 
them  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  one  hundred  horses  from  the  hill 
country,  and  a  tribute  of  100,000  dirhams.  Here  the  name  of  the 
river,  and  the  position,  put  Kandahar  out  of  the  question,  and  we 
can  only  regard  the  passage  as  the  conjecture  of  some  transcriber, 
interpolated  by  mistake  from  the  maigin  into  the  text. 

The  real  fact  is,  that  KandabeP  can  scarcely  be  any  other  place 
than  the  modem  Gandava,  and  we  shall  find,  with  this  single  excep- 
tion, that  all  the  other  passages  where  its  name  occurs  sufficiently 
indicate  that  as  the  position.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  this  very 
instance  lends  confirmation  to  this  view,  for  the  Sfnf  river  seems  to 
be  no  other  than  the  Sfbf,  now  called  the  Ndri,  but  flowing  under 
the  town  of  Sfbf,  and,  during  the  floods,  joining  the  Bolan  river, 
into  which  the  hill-streams,  which  surround  and  insulate  Ganddva, 
disembogue  themselves.  The  river  which  runs  nearest  to  Ganddva 
is  now  called  the  Bddra. 

The  Mujmalu-t  Tawdrikh  tells  us  that  Kanddbel  was  founded  by 
the  Persian  king,  Bahman,  '^  between  the  confines  of  the  Hindus 

J  MS.  pp.  48,  71,  115.     [Supra,  162,  162.] 

3  Mordtmann,  dot  Buck  dir  Lander.— Mar dtidu-l  IttUctf  Ed.  Juynboll,  Vol.  II. 
p.  214,— M^maire  ntr  Vlnde^  pp.  176,  278. 

3  It  is  almost  anifonnly  spelt  in  this  mode,  with  the  Arabic  Kdf^  the  Tariations 
being  very  few.  The  final  syllable  is  occasionally  nlly  bal,  and  yal;  bat  bel  is  most 
probably  the  correct  form.  We  find  the  same  termination  in  Arm&-bel,  or  the  modem 
Bela.  It  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Mongol  balu,  **  a  city,"  as  in  Khdn- 
balu,  the  city  of  the  Khkn.— See  Joum,  R,  A.  Soe,,  Vol.  XV.  p.  260. 
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and  the  Turks  *'  ^  (p.  106).  BiUdurf  frequently  mentionB  it,  ul 
speaks  of  Eandabiir  as  entirely  separate  and  distinct  (pp.  117,  llll 
125,  127).  He  tells  us  it  was  situated  on  a  hill  or  eleTated  siti^  td 
that  *Amrdn,  after  taking  the  town,  transferred  the  priiKupal  inliiU^ 
ants  to  Kusddr  (p.  128),  from  which  place  it  was  sxtuated  ft  Ai 
distance  of  five  parasangs.' 

According  to  Ibn  Haukal,  and  the  corresponding  psssagei  ii 
IstakhH  (p.  29),  Ouseley's  Onmtal  Geography,  and  the  AmUM 
Btldd,  Eandibel  was  the  capital  of  Budha,  and  a  large  place  if 
commercial  traffic,  deficient  in  the  produce  of  the  date-palm,  ui 
situated  in  a  desert,  eight  stages  from  Hansdra,  and  ten  thiou^Ai 
desert  from  Multdn.* 

All  these  descriptions  make  Kandibel  correspond  sufficienfly  infli 
the  modem  Gknd&va,  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity.  Liter 
historians  speak  of  it  as  being  on  the  borders  of  Kirmin,^  but  ^ 
notions  of  that  province  were  very  indefinite,  and  any  plaoe  on  Ai 
eastern  confines  of  Sind  would  equaUy  answer  their  loose  mode  i 
delineation. 

Qandiva,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  prorince  of  K^^lt  Gandin. 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  still  one  of  tiie  most  importaDt 
places  between  Kelit  and  Shikarpur,  thoo^  greatly  declined  fion 
its  fcurmer  state*  Indeed,  Bagh  is  a  much  laiger,  as  well  as  mon 
commeivial  town,  but  the  credit  of  antiquity  deares  to  Grandiva. 

Kandabel,  it  will  be  obcerved,  is  represented  as  the  cspttil  d 
Budha«  which,  therefore^  next  demands  oar  attention,  lliis  is 
evidently  the  same  piv^vince  as  the  Bodhpur.  Bodhira,  and  Bud^ 
Viv  lio>  of  the  ChadkmiMm. 

Undt^r  the  Rii  dvnasty.  the  s^econd  satraf^y  of  Snd  comproei 
beside  the  town  of  ^wistan.  whkh  w;is  the  capital,*  ^Bodkpor, 

'  Mtm.  mm  ^Zmit^  >.  ir^    TV  i^Auix  »  )m  s&uct  »  foil  Gaa^kva.  vki^  « 


«^rr  ai:lM  a)txt^^«fe{t  o<f  Cm^.      Urn  ii  r  -  wmmj.!"  Tima  imJImmlrf 


*  ouSrtBrtrtw.  :ri.  ir:.  ir^i  •  eisskuu  m^ 

wow  Axtm .   iatiirar&.*^  ^afi  :6  is  ivawcaw»  itJ&iiX  »  3t  ibi 
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nd  Jankin  (Jang&r),  and  the  skirtd  of  the  hills  of  B6jh&],  as  far 
«  the  borders  of  Makran  (p.  138)."  Again,  "Chach  marched 
awards  the  fortress  of  Bud^pur  and  Siwist&n."  After  crossing  the 
[ndos  "he  went  to  Bddhiya^  the  capital  of  which  tract  was  Ndndrdj 

Kakardj),  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  called  it  Sawfs.*' 

"After  taking  the  fort  of  the  Sawis,  he  moved  towards  Siwistto  " 
(p.  145). 

When  Siwist&n  was  attacked  by  Muhammad  Kdsim,  the  governor 
fled  to  Budhiya,  where  was  ''  a  fortress  called  Sfsam,^  on  the  banks 
of  the  Knmbh,"  whither  he  was  pnrsned  by  the  Arab  general,  who 
encamped  with  a  portion  of  his  army  at  **  Nflhin  on  the  Kumbh." 
Here,  the  chiefs  of  Budhiya  determined  to  make  a  night  attack  upon 
hiB  camp.  These  chie&  of  Bddhiya,  who  were  of  the  same  family 
as  the  ruler  of  Sfsam,  are  subsequently  shown  to  be  Jats ;'  whose 
origin  was  derived  £rom  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Gkuig,  which 
they  call  Adndh&r." '  After  failing  in  this  expedition,  they  volun- 
tarily surrendered  themselves,  as  they  had  *'  found  from  the  books  of 
the  Buddhists  that  Hindiist^  was  destioed  to  be  conquered  by  the 
army  of  Islam,"  and  then  turned  their  arms  vigorously  against  their 
former  comrades.  On  Muhammad's  advancing  to  Sfsam,  "  some  of 
the  idolaters  fled  to  Budhya,  higher  up :  some  to  the  fort  of  Ba- 
fa(tlur,*  between  Sdluj  and  Eandhdbel "  (p.  1G2) ;  and  there  sued  for 
peace,  and  after  agreeing  to  pay  tribute,  sent  their  hostages  to 
SiwisUin. 

In  the  Mujmalu't  Tawdrikh  we  read  that  Bahman,  the  Persian 
king,  '*  built  in  the  country  of  Budh  a  town  called  Bahmandbdd, 
which  according  to  some  is  Mansura  "  (p.  106). 

[Bilddur{  mentions  this  tract  as  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of 
Budail  (p.  119),  and  it  is,  perhaps,  disguised  under  the  name  of 
Basea  in  p.  123.] 

In  Istakhri  (p.  29),  and  in  Ibn  Haukal,  it  assumes  the  form  of 
Budh,  or  Budha.  ''  The  infidel  inhabitants  within  the  borders  of 
Sind  are  called  Budha  and  Mand.    They  reside  in  the  tract  between 

1  In  the  province  of  Seb{  (Sfwist&n),  according  to  the  I^hfatu-i  Kirdm,  [It  is 
probably  **  Seisan,"  on  the  Manchhar  lake. — See  p.  161.] 

2  Or  Channas,  according  to  the  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm,  MS.  p.  12. 
»  [See  Note,  p.  160.] 

«  Babaltiir  and  Bahla,  in  the  Tuhfatu4  Kirdm, 
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Turdn,  Hultdn,  and  Mansura,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hihni. 
They  live  in  huts  made  of  reeds  and  grass  "  (p.  38).  Again,  ''iiil 
is  inhabited  by  Musulmins  and  infidel  Bndbas."^  .  •  .  •  "fm 
Mansura  to  the  first  borders  of  Budha  is  fifteen  stages'  (p.  39),  ai 
any  one  who  travels  that  road  most  go  along  the  banks  of  ^ 
Mihr&n  until  he  reaches  Sadostan  (Sihw^)." 

*'  Nadha,"  or  '^  Nndha,"  seems  to  be  the  reading  preferred  by  Uitt 
(p.  83),  and  the  Nubian  geographer.  Eazwfni  describes  the  ooontiytf 
having  a  population  resembling  the  Zat,  and  yielding  plenly  of  not 
and  cocoa-nuts.  It  also  produces  camels  with  double  humpa,  lAai 
being  rarely  found  elsewhere,  were  in  great  demand  in  Khnriaa 
and  Persia.'  Ibn  Haukal  also  remarks  upon  the  excellence  of  iii 
breed  of  camels.  The  Mardsidu-l  Itttld^^  likewise  approves  of  ^ 
initial  N,  instead  of  B ;  but  these  later  authorities  are  of  no  tbIki 
when  arrayed  against  the  repeated  instances  to  the  oontraiy  fromfte 
Chaeh-ndmat  and  the  great  majority  of  the  readings  in  Ibn  Haukil 
and  Istakhri.' 

From  a  comparison  of  all  these  statements,  it  would  appear  tfaftt 
the  old  tract  of  Budh,  or  Budhiya,  very  closely  corresponds  with  ^ 
modem  province  of  Eachh  Gand^va,  on  all  four  sides  except  the 
northern,  where  it  seems  to  have  acquired  a  greater  extension,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  precise  limits.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  in  the  very  centre  of  Kachh  Gandava,  there  is  still  i  ( 
place  called  Budha  on  the  Narf  river,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  \ 
name  is  also  preserved  in  the  K&kar  tract  of  Borf,  or  Buia,  fonning 

1  See  also  Gildemeister,  de  nb,  Ind,,  pp.  164,  171,  172,  177. 

*  This,  if  the  right  reading,  muBt  he  understood  in  the  sence  of  remotest,  becmi 
the  capital  Eand&hel  is  declared  to  he  only  eight  stages,  and  TQrfrn,  which  is  oonttf* 
mioous  with  Budh  on  the  west,  is  only  set  down  at  fifteen  stages.  The  Aikkdh4 
BUdd  gives  the  distance  from  Manstira  to  the  nearest  point  of  Badh  as  only  in 
marches.  This  is  probahly  the  correct  reading. — See  Journal  -4.  8,  ^.,  1852,  No.  1, 
p.  73. 

»  De  reb,  Indtcit,  p.  216.  *  Ed.  JuynhoU,  Vol.  II.  p. 

»  If  Nudha  could  he  supposed  the  correct  reading,  it  would  lend  an  interest  t9  • 
passage  in  Dionysius,  who  says  in  his  Periegesis — 

lyihy  irdp  worofihy  yirioi  "XicvBai  tyvitowrw^y,  1088. 
V&riot  might  he  meant  for  "  the  Nodhites,"  instead  of  "  southern,**  as  niaally 
translated ;  or  the  Arahs  might  hare  converted  the  *•  southern"  into  a  separate  d^ 
with  a  distinctive  name.  *^^ 
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part  of  the  Afgli&a  province  of  Sfwistdn.^  In  the  Ayin-i  Akhari  the 
town  of  Bndhyan  is  mentioned  as  being  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Sirkdr  Thatta,  one  hundred  kos  from  Bandar  Lahorf . 

It  is  impossible  to  assent  to  an  hypothesis  lately  started  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  quoted  above,  that  this  tract  was  desig- 
nated after  the  present  Barohees,  or  Brdh^.  Their  name  itself  is 
too  modem, — besides  being  belied  by  the  usual  meaning  ascribed  to 
it,  of  "  mountaineer ; " — and  even  their  partial  occupation  of  this 
low  eastern  tract  is  not  yet  a  century  old.  From  time  immemorial 
it  has  been  held  by  the  Jats,  who  still  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
population,  and  the  Br^dfs  are  a  mere  intrusive  stock  from  the 
provinces  of  Mushkf  and  Jhow,  and  the  rugged  highlands  of  Sahd- 
rawdn,  which  abut  Kachh  Gkmd^va  on  the  westward.  It  has  been 
surmised,  also,  that  these  Budhiyas  were  the  Bhodya  and  Bhoja  of 
the  Pur^c  legends,  and  even  the  Bhotyas  of  Tibet.  This  is  tread- 
ing upon  still  more  dangerous  ground.'  It  is  far  more  probable  that, 
if  the  name  had  any  significant  origin  at  all,  it  was  derived  from  the 
possession  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  ita  purity  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  remote  tract,  at  the  time  when  Brdhmanism  was  making  its 
quiet  but  steaidy  inroads  by  the  more  open  and  accessible  course  of 
the  river  Indus.     [See  post,  Note  on  the  Meds.] 

KannazMr. 
[Omission  and  misplacing  of  the  dots  have  caused  this  name  to 

assume  a  veiy  varying  form  in  Boman  characters.     Ibn  Khurdddba 

(p.  14)  calls  it  "  Eannazbun,"  and  Istakhrf  s  version  (p.  29)  may  be 

so   read.     The  Ashkdlu-l  JBildd  (p.  34)  has  ''Eabryun;"   Gilde- 

meister's  version  of  Ibn  Haukal  makes  it   '' Eannazbur ;  *'  Idrfsi 

writes  "  Firabuz,"  but  "  Efrbuz  "  sometimes  occurs.   The  Mardsidu-l 

Ittild'  has  ''  Kirbun,"  but  JuynboU,  the  editor,  says  this  is  a  false 

reading  for  Eannazbur.  Biladurf  (p.  119)  agrees  in  this  last  spelling, 

and  the   Chach-ndma  has   "Eannazpur,"  and  "Kinarbur."      The 

position  of  the  place  appears  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  modem 

Punjgoor  in  Makrdn.] 

1  In  the  passage  qaoted  aboTO  from  the  Mt^fmalu^t  Tawdrikh,  Bahman  is  said  to 
have  founded  a  city  called  Bahman&b&d  in  the  conntty  of  Budh.  There  is  a  place 
entered  as  Brahiman  in  Barnes'  map,  between  Sh&l  and  Boii. 

*  y.  de  Saint-Martin,  Audet  de  Oiog,  aneimne,  Tom.  I.  pp.  328-334.— Lassen 
Ind.  AlUrth.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  659,  611,  727. 
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MandaJ. — iOny. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  position  of  Miindal,  one  of  the  pltoei  ti{ 
which  Junaid  despatched  an  expedition. 

The  name  of  Mandal,  or  Mandalam,  being  applied  genraallj  ti 
signify  '<a  region/'  in  Sanskrit,  adds  to  onr  doubts  npon  this  occsflfl 
Thus  we  have  Tonda-Mandalam,   Pdndn-Mandalaxa,    Chola-Mai- 
dalam,  and  many  others.     [Almost,  or  oitirely,  all  of  them  beng 
situated  in  the  South.]     The  most  noted  Mandal  of  the  Amb  geo- 
graphers was  that  whence  Mandalf  aloe-wood  was  derived;  hflOBi 
ofoUoekum  was  frequently  called  "  Mandal ; "  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  known  where  it  was  situated.      Kazwinf  says  no  one  op 
penetrate  to  it,  because  it  lies  beyond  the  equinoctial  line :  but  hi 
calls  it  a  city  of  India,  taking  that  word  in  its  enlarged  sense  of 
East  Indies.     [The  Mardstdu-l  lUOd'  calls  it  a  city  of  Hind,  bii 
gives  no  indication  of  its  locality.     Ab6-1  Fida  has  no  notioe  oi  it] 
Avicenna,  in  his  Kdniin^  says  that,  according  to  some,  it  is  in  ilie 
middle  of  the  land  of  Hmd.    The  place  here  alluded  to,  is  probaUy 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  whence  the  agaUoehum^  brought  from  the 
eastern  islands,  was  distributed  to  the  marts  and  countries  of  the 
west. 

Avicenna's  description  might  be  made  to  apply  to  Mandala  upon 
the  Nerbadda,  which  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  was  the  seat  of 
the  Haihaya  dynasly  of  Gondwana;*  but  this  is,  of  coarse,  too  fiir 
for  any  Arab  expedition,  notwithstanding  that  M.  Beinaud  oonaideTs 
Ujjain  and  Malwa'  to  have  been  attacked  at  the  same  period,  und^ 
the  orders  of  Junaid  (p.  126).  But  Mdlabdr  would  have  been  a 
more  probable  object  of  attack  than  Milwa,  in  the  heart  of  India. 
As  we  proceed,  we  shall  find  other  expeditions  almost  all  directed  to 
different  points  in  the  Guzerat  peninsula, — as,  indeed,  was  the  case, 
even  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Sind,  when  the  inhabitants  of 

Basra  were  engaged  in  a  warfare  with  the  Mods  of  Surdshtra. 

1  Langloii,  Harivanta,  Vol.  I.  p.  6.— ^t.  J?#f.,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  100,  106,  111— 
/.  A.S.  Bengal,  August,  1837.—/.  A,  8.  Bomba^,Yol.  lY.  p.  179.— Jfotf.  JHNUer, 
**  India,"  Vol.  I.  p.  141.— Schlegel's  J^amayona,  Vol.  I.  pt.  ii.  p.  208.— ui«.  Aim.Jtff^ 
Vol.  VIII.  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  19.— Baudry,  Encya,  Modtrm^  Tom.  XVIII.  ool.  151.- 
Lassen,  Ind.  Altherth.,  Vol.  I;  BeU.  IV.  4. 

'  [These  two  names  were  left  blank  in  his  **  Fragments,"  but  were  restored  ia  tks 
MSmoire  tur  rindt,  p.  192.  In  Goejes'  most  careful  edition  of  the  text  of  Bilftdui 
the  names  are  distinctly  written  "  Usain"  and  **  MdUibuW] 
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It  is  evident  that  we  must  seek,  fJsj,  no  veiy  distant  aita  for 
Mandal.  Even  Mandal-eswara  (Mandlaisar),  on  the  Nerbadda,  would 
be  too  remote.  Mandor  in  B^jpdt^ba,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Parih^,  or  Mandra  in  Eachh,  or  Mandal  in  Jhai&wir,  would  be 
better,  or  the  famous  Mandavf ,  had  not  ita  aneient  aita  been  known 
by  another  name,->Bden.  Altogether,  Maodal  in  Guzerdt,  better 
known  as  Oki-Mandal,  offers,  firom  ita  antiquity  and  its  position  as 
the  western  district  of  that  peninanli^  the  most  probable  site  for  the 
Mandal  of  Jnnaid. 

fVom  the  eoqnreaaion  of  the  hiatorian  Tabarf,  that  the  Arabs  never 
recovered  poaaeasion  of  KIraj  and  Mandal,  there  would  seem  to  be 
an  implication  that  these  places  lay  beyond  the  province  of  Sind, 
and  that  they  were  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another.  They 
are  also  mentioned  together  in  the  passage  under  consideration. 
The  *'  Eiraj  "  of  Tabarf  and  the  I^tHthu-l  JBulddn  seems  to  be  the 
same  place  as  the  '*  Eaj  "  of  Biruni.  The  name  occurs  again  as 
"  Kfraj  "  and  "  K^raj  "  in  the  Chaeh-ndma  (pp.  189,  197),  and  was 
probably  situate  in,  if  not  named  from,  Eachh,  though  the  exact 
site  of  the  town  cannot  now  be  established. 

The  position  of  Oka-Mandal  on  the  opposite  coast  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  Kfraj,  sup- 
posing that  place  to  have  been  in  Eachh ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
more  certain  information,  I  should,  for  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
reasons  above  given,  feel  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  Mandal 
noticed  by  the  Arab  historians  of  the  Sindian  conquest' 

[Such  appears  to  be  the  preferable  mode  of  spelling  the  name 
which  appears  in  Istakhri  as  Manhanari  (p.  27),  in  Ibn  Haukal  as 
Manhatara,  and  in  Idrisf  as  Manabarf  (p.  77).  It  is  described  as 
being  on  the  west  of  the  river,  three  days'  journey  south  from 
Sadus&n  (Sihwan),  and  two  days  short  of  Debal, — the  two  maps 
agree  with  this  account.  The  route  from  Manstoi  to  Debal  crosses 
the  river  at  this  place.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Minnagara 
of  the  ancients. — See  the  next  article  "  Minnagara."] 

• 

1  GQdemeister,  Scripi  Arab.  d$  rtbut  ItuKeiSf  pp.  69,  71,  214.— Tod,  Bt^atthan, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  89,  100,  725.— Hamilton's  OuzHUer,  4to.  Vol.  I.  pp.  661,  666,  661.^ 
Hudson,  O0o^,  fit.  Script.  Jfm.,  YoL  I.— P«r(p^,  p.  23. 
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Minnagara. 

Vinoent  thinks  that  the  Minnagara  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  the  B 
Qflually  ascribed  to  Arrian,  is  the  Manjdbari  of  the  Arab 
D'Anville  supposes  Minnagara  to  be  the  same  as  MansunL    G. 
says  it  is  Tatta,  so  does  Alex.  Barnes,  because  Tatta  is  now  ciU' 
Sa-Minagor,  and  Mannert  says,  Binagara  should  be  read  for  IGb* 
gara.     These  high  authorities  place  it  on  the  Indus.     But  MmH^ 
goods  were  landed  at  Barbarice,  the  port  of  the  Indus,  and  conwfil 
to  Minnagara  ''  by  the  river,"  there  is  no  reason  why  MiwTiapi 
should  have  been  an  that  river. 

The  Periplus  merely  says,  ''Minnagara  is  inland."  fieairfemfl 
fierpoTroKi^  airnj^  rfj^  S/cvOla^  Miwarfip^  Again,  the  Per^ 
says,  the  *'  Metropolis  of  the  whole  country,  is  Minnagara,  whenoi 
great  quantities  of  cotton  goods  are  carried  down  to  Barygaza,"(ff 
Broach,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  the  place  of  export,  K 
Minnagara  had  been  on  the  Indus.  But  even  allowing  it  to  hate 
been  on  the  Indus,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  was  on  Ae 
eastern  bank,  whereas  Manjdbari  is  plainly  stated  to  be  on  tbe 
western. 

Lassen  derives  the  name  of  this  capital  of  Indo-Scythia  from  ^ 
Sanskrit  Nagara,  a  town,  and  Jtftn,  which  he  shows  from  Isidorns 
Characenns  to  be  the  name  of  a  Scythian  city.  The  Sindomana  of 
Arrian  may,  therefore,  owe  its  origin  to  this  source.  C.  Bitter  says 
Min  is  a  name  of  the  Sacas  ;  if  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 
have  their  representatives  in  the  wild  Minas  of  Eijputdna,  who  have 
been  driven  but  little  to  the  eastward  of  their  former  haunts. 

Minnagara  is,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  Long.  115. 15.  Lat.  19. 30, 
and  he  places  it  on  the  Nerbadda,  so  that  his  Minnagara,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  second  quotation  from  the  Periplus,  may  possibly  be  the 
famous  Mandugarh  (not  far  from  the  river),  and  the  Mankir  which 
the  early  Arab  Geographers  represent  as  the  capital  of  the  BalhanL 
[See  the  article  "  Balharl"] 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  there  were  two  Minnagaras — one  on, 
or  near,  the  Indus;  another  on  the  Nerbadda  (Narmada).  Ptolemy's 
assertion  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  establishes  the  existence  of  thfi 
latter  on  the  Nerbadda,  [and  this  must  have  been  the  Minnagara  of 
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which  the  Periplus  represents  Broach  to  be  the  port].  The  one  on, 
or  near,  the  Indus  was  the  capital  of  Indo-Scythia,  and  the  Bina- 
gara,  or  Agrinagara,  of  Ptolemy.  We  learn  from  the  Tuhfata-1 
Eoram  that  in  the  twelfth  centuiy  Minag&r  was  one  of  the  cities 
dependent  on  Mtiltdn,  and  wad  in  the  possession  of  a  chief,  by 
caste  an  Agrt,  descended  from  Alexander.  When  we  remember 
that  Arrian  informs  ns  that  Alexander  left  some  of  his  troops, 
(including,  no  doubt,  Agrians),  as  a  garrison  for  the  town  at  the 
junction  of  the  Indus  and  Acesines,  this  affords  a  highly  curious 
coincidence,  which  cannot,  however,  be  further  dilated  upon  in  this 
place.* 

Nardna. 
[Extract  of  Oenerdl  Ckmningham^s  ArehoBologtcal  Be^ort  for 

1864-5,— Po^e  1.] 
"In  his  account  of  the  geography  of  Northern  India,  the  celebrated 
Abu  Efhan  makes  the  city  of  Naratn  the  starting  point  of  three 
different  itineraries  to  the  south,  the  south-west,  and  the  west. 
This  place  has  not  been  identified  by  M.  Beinaud,  the  learned 
historian  of  ancient  India,  but  its  true  locality  has  been  accurately 
assigned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaypur.  Its  position  also  puzzled 
Sir  H.  Elliot,  who  says,  however,  that  with  one  exception  "  Narwar 
satisfies  all  the  requisite  conditions."  But  this  position  is  quite 
untenable,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  proofs  which  I  am  now  about  to 
bring  forward  in  support  of  its  identification  with  Ndrdyan,  the 
capital  of  Bairdt,  or  Matsya, 

According  to  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hwen  Tsang,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Po-U-ye-to-lo,  which  M.  Beinaud  has  identified  with 
Pdrydtra,  or  JBatrdt,  was  situated  at  500  U,  or  83f  miles,  to  the  west 
of  Mathura,  and  about  800  It,  or  133^  mUes,  to  the  south-west 
(read  south-east)  of  the  kingdom  of  She-to-tu-lo,  that  is,  of  Satadru, 
on  the  Sutlej — ^The  bearing  and  distance  from  Mathura  point  un- 
equivocally to  Bairdt,  the  ancient  capital  of  Matsya,  as  the  city  of 

^  Compare  Bitter,  Di$  Erdlcmdewm  Atim,  Vol.  lY.  part  1,  p.  475,  and  Vol.  Y. 
p.  181.  Ptol.  Oeogr,  Lib.  TIT.  c.  I,  tab.  10.  Vincent,  Penphu  of  the  Erythrman 
Sm,  p.  349.  D'Anyille  Antiq,  de  V  Inde,  p.  34.  Mannert,  Oeoff.  der  Orieehen  and 
Homer,  Vol.  V.  pp.  107,  180,  136.  Hudnon,  Oioff,  Vet,  Seriptoree  Oraei  Min.  Vol. 
I.  Bnmes'  IVaveli  into  Bokhara,  Vol.  III.  p.  79.  Journal  Ji,  A,  S,  Yob  I.  p.  31. 
C.  Lassen,  Jk  Pentapotamia  Ind.  p.  57.  AUgemeine  JSneyckp, :  Art  Indien,  p,  91 . 
Arriani,  2>#  Sxpedit:  Alex:  lib.  YL  15. 
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Hwen  Tsang's  narratiye ;  and  this  being  fixed,  we  may  identify  Ae 
capital  of  Satadru,  or  the  Sutlej  ProYinces,  with  the  famous  Fort  of 
Hcum,  which  succesBfull^  resisted  the  arms  of  Mahmdd  of  Ghaz&L 
According  to  the  Tahahdt^  Ndsiri,  Hansi  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  ProTince  of  Siw&lik,  and  up  to  the  timd  of  its  cloture  by  Mas'dd 
had  been  considered  by  the  Hindus  as  impregnable. 

AbA  "RQi&a,  the  contemporary  of  Mahmud,  places  Nardna,  tbe 
capital  of  Kandt,  at  twenty -eight  parasangs  to  the  west  of  Mathun, 
which,  taking  the  parasang  at  three  and  a  half  miles,  would  make 
the  distance  ninety-eight  miles,  or  fourteen  miles  in  excess  of  tiie 
measurement  of  Hwen  Tsang.  But  as  the  narratives  of  the  di&reDt 
Muhammadan  historians  leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Nardm, 
the  capital  of  Kdrzdt,  with  N^&yana,  the  capital  of  Bairdt,  ttm 
difference  in  the  recorded  distance  from  Mathura  is  of  little  irrnmrnt 
According  to  Abu  B{h^,  Nardna,  or  Basbdna,^  was  called 
{ji\^^  by  the  Musulmans,  a  name  which  still  exists  in 
a  town  situated  at  ten  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Bairai  itsdl 
From  Kanauj  to  Nadba,  Abti  Blhin  gives  two  distinct  fOiite>— tiifi 
first  direct,  via  Mathuza,  being  fifly-six  parasangs,  or  198  BoHes,  and 
the  other  to  the  south  of  fte  Jomna  being  ei^ij-ei^bi  parasangs,  or 
308  miles.  The  intermediate  stages  of  the  latter  route  are,  1st,  An, 
18  parasangs,  or  68  miles ;  2nd.,  Sahina,  17  parasangs,  or  59^  miles  ; 
3rd*,  Jmdt^ta  (Ohandrd),  18  parasangs,  or  63  mUes ;  4th.,  Rajamri, 
ei£her  15  or  17  parasangs,  54  or  59|  miles;  and  5th., ^as^im,  or 
Jfm^na,  20  parasangs,  or  70  miles.  As  the  direction  of  the  first 
stage  is  especially  recorded  to  have  been  to  the  south-west  of  Kanauj, 
it  may  be  at  once  identified  with  the  Aasai  Ohdt  on  the  Jumna,  six 
miles  to  the  south  of  Etawa,  and  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Kanauj.  The  name  of  the  second  stage  is  written  Sahtna^  W^i 
for  which,  by  the  simple  shifting  of  the  diacritical  points,  I  propose 
to  read  Sahania,  ^r-v^i  which  is  the  name  of  a  very  large  and 
famous  ruined  town,  situated  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  of 
Gwalior,  of  which  some  accoxmt  will  be  given  in  the  present 
report.  Its  distance  from  the  Assai  Ohdt  is  about  fifty-six  mfies. 
The  third  stage  named  Jandara  by  M.  Beinaud,  and  Chandra  by  Sir 
Heniy  Elliot,  I  take  to  be  Hindm,  reading  (j>^«^^'>*  for  [; JCn>-.  Its 
distance  from  Sahaniya  by  the  Khetri  Ghdt  on  the  Chambal  river  is 

>  [Reinaud's  reading.] 
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aboat  Bevenfy  miles.  The  fourth  Btage,  named  Bi^ori,  siili  enstB 
und^  the  same  name,  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  MiUhsri,  and  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Einion.  From  lihenoe  to  Nar§inpur 
and  Bairdt^  the  road  lies  altogether  tfaroi^  the  hiOs  of  Alwar  or 
Mdcheri,  which  makes  it  dilBcalt  to  aaeertain  the  exact  distance. 
By  measurements  on.  the  lithographed  map  of  eight  miles  to  the 
inch,  I  make  the  distance  to  be  about  sixty  miles,  which  is  sufficiently 
near  the  tw^iiy  parasangs,  or  seventy  miles  of  Abu  Efhin's  account. 
According  to  the  other  itineraries  of  Abii  Blh^,  Nardna  was 
twenty-five  parasangs  to  the  north  of  Qiitor  in  Mewdr,  fifty  para- 
sangs  to  the  east  of  Ifuhdn,  and  sixty  parasangs  to  the  north-east  of 
AnhaUedra,  The  bearings  of  these  places  from  Bairdt  are  all 
sufficiently  exact,  but  the  measuranents  are  more  than  one-half  too 
short.  For  the  first  distance  of  twenty-five  parasangs  to  Chitor,  I 
would  propose  to  read  sixty-five  parasangs,  or  227  miles,  the  actual 
distance  by  the  measured  routes  of  the  Quarter-Master  (General 
being  21 7f.  As  the  distance  of  Ckiior  is  omitted  in  the  extittct  from 
Abii  Bfli&n,  which  is  given  by  Bashfdu-d  Dfn,^  it  is  probable  that 
there  may  have  been  some  omission  or  confusion  in  the  original  of 
the  Tdrikk^  Bind  from  which  he  copied,  llie  erroneous  measure- 
ment of  fifty  parasangs  to  Multan  is,  perhaps,  excusable  on  the 
ground  that  the  direct  route  through  the  desert  being  quite  impass- 
able for  an  army,  ihe  distance  must  have  been  estimated.  The  error 
in  the  distance  of  Anhalwara  I  would  explain  by  referring  the 
measurement  of  sixty  parasangs  to  Chitor,  which  lies  about  midway 
between  Bairdt  and  Anhalwfou  From  a  comparison  of  all  these 
different  itineraries,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  identifying 
Batdna  or  Nardna,  the  capital  of  Edr%dt  or  Owtrdt,*  with  Ndrdyanpur, 
the  capital  of  Badrdt  or  VairdU  In  Firishta  the  name  is  written 
either  Ktlnrdt,  d^j/J  as  in  Dow,  or  Kairdt,  ^^]j^  as  in  Brlggs, 
both  of  which  names  are  an  easy  misreading  of  <-^|;^   Wairdt  or 

Virdt,  as  it  would  have  been  written  by  the  Muhammadans. 
o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

According  to  Abii  "RQi&a  the  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  people 

>  [Bashidu-d  Bin  girea  the  diitanoe  as  fifteen  parasanga,  aee  p.  60.] 

<  [See  the  rariant  readings  in  p.  69 — ^to  wluch  may  be  added  ^^y^i  from  Sir 
H.  EUiot't  M8.] 
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retired  for  into  the  interior.  By  Firishta  this  invasion  ia  assigned 
to  the  year  a.h.  413,  or  a.d.  1022,  when  the  king  (Mahmud),  hearing 
that  the  inhabitants  of  two  hilly  tracts  named  Kairdt  and  Ndrdin 
(or  Bairdt  and  Nardyan)  still  continued  the  worship  of  idols  (or 
lions  in  some  manuscripts),  resolyed  to  compel  them  to  embrace  the 
Muhammadan  faith.  The  place  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Am(r 
'Alf."] 

Nirim. — Sdkira, — Jarak. 

Amongst  the  many  places  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  establish  ilie 
true  position  in  ancient  Sind,  Nfrun  or  Nairun  is  one  of  tbe  most 
perplexing,  for  several  reasons.    Its  first  syllable,  even,  is  a  con- 
troverted point,  and  while  all  the  French  authors  uniformly  write  it 
Byroun,  after  Abu-1  Fidd,^  the  English  equally  persist  in  following 
Idrfsi*  (p.  78),  and  writing  it  Nfrun  and  Nerun.    What  imparts  a 
presumptive  correctness  to  the  French  reading  is,  that  it  is  set  down 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Abu  Efh^  al  Bir6ni.     But  here, 
in  litninef  several  strong  objections  may  be  raised, — ^that  Abu  B£hiai 
was  a  EJiw&rizmian,  and  is  so  called  by  the  best  authorities, — that 
throughout  his  descriptive  geography  of  India,  he  is  more  deficient 
in  his  account  of  Sind  than  in  any  other  part, — that  he  nowhere 
mentions  it  as  his  birthplace, — and  that  no  one  ever  heard  of  any 
Birun  in  Sind,  though  many  local  traditions  speak  of  a  Nirun,  and 
concur  in  fixing  its  locality.     Abu-1  Fidd  certainly  writes  it  B£run, 
but  there  is  often  an  assumption  of  accuracy  about  him  which  has 
been  fax  too  readily  conceded  by  the  modems ;   for  he  was  merely 
a  distant  foreigner,  who  never  left  Syria  except  to  go  to  Meocft 
and  Egypt,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  copy  and  rely  on 
the  defective  information  of  others.     Istakhrf,  Ibn  Haukal,  and 
the  Ashkdlu-l  Bildd  are  not  quite  determinate  in  their  reading,  but 
the  Chach-ndma  and  the  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm  never  write  it  in  any  other 
form  than  with  the  initial  N,  followed  by  yd,  whidi  leaves  us  still 
in  doubt  whether  the  word  be  Nairun,  Nfrun,  or  Nerun ;  but  it  is 
certainly  neither  Birun,  nor  Birun,  nor  Bairun,  nor  Byroun. 

Other  considerations  with  respect  to  the  name  of  Abu  Bfli&i,  will 
be  found  in  the  Note  devoted  to  that  philosopher,  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  work, 
>  Qiographie  tTAbou-l  FiAfo,  p.  348.  »  Qdographie  d'£drm,  Tom.  I.  p.  16. 
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Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Bdfs,  Nfrun  was  indaded  within  the 
gOTemment  of  Brdhmanabad  (p.  158).  The  inhabitants  of  Nfrun 
solicited  from  the  Arabs  a  cartel  of  protection,  as  their  city  was  ''  on 
the  yeiy  road  of  the  Arabs  to  Sind  "  (p.  157).  After  the  conquest 
of  Debal,  ^*  Md.  E4sim  directed  that  the  catapults  should  be  sent  by 
boat  towards  the  fort  of  Nirun  (p.  47),  and  the  boats  went  up  the 
stream  called  Sindh  S^igara,'  while  he  himself  advanced  by  way  of 
Sisam"'  (p.  157).  When  Md.  K&sim  went  from  Debal  "to  the 
fortress  of  Nfrun,  which  is  twenty-fiye  parasangs  distant,  he  marched 
for  six  days,  and  on  the  seTcnth  arrived  at  Nfrun,  where  there  is  a 
meadow  which  they  call  BaJhdr,  situated  on  the  land  of  Baruzf,' 
which  the  inundations  of  the  Indus  had  not  yet  reached  (p.  158), 
and  the  army  consequently  complained  of  being  oppressed  by  thirst. 
This  drought  was  seasonably  relieved  through  the  efficacy  of  the 
general's  prayers, — '*  when  all  the  pools  and  lakes  which  were  round 
that  city  were  replenished  with  water."  He  then  "  moved  towards 
Siwistan  (Sfhw^)  by  several  marches,  until  he  reached  Bahraj  or 
Mauj/  thirty  parasangs  from  Nfrun"  (p.  158).  After  his  expedition  to 
Siwistdn  and  Budhiya,  he  was  directed  by  Hajjdj  to  return  to  Nfriin, 
and  make  preparations  for  crossing  the  Indus  (p.  163) .  He  accordingly 

1  [Sir  H.  Elliot  read  this  name  as  Dhand  S&gara ;  but  the  MS.  of  the  E.  I.  Lib. 
gives  it  distinctly  as  **  Sind-s&gar,"  and  this  has  been  adopted  in  the  text.  Sir 
H.  Elliot's  copy  seems  rather  to  read  Wahand,  or  Wahind-s&gar,  a  name  which  is 
also  admissible,  see  p.  256.  It  is  called  in  the  text  an  db^  or  "  water,"  which  has 
been  rendered  by  '*  stream,"  as  it  is  manifest  that  the  only  water  communication  be- 
tween Debal  and  Niriin  must  haye  been  by  one  of  the  channels  of  the  Indus.  Accord- 
ing to  Capt.  McMurdo,  Debal  was  situated  on  the  most  western  branch  of  the  Indus, 
called  "S&g&ra,"  up  which  Muhammad  K&sim  conveyed  his  engines.  Joum,  JS.  A, 
Soe.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  29,  82.] 

*  [Both  MSS,  agree  in  reading  **  Sfsam  "  as  the  name  of  the  place  by  which  Muham- 
mad K&sim  proceeded,  but  it  can  hardly  be  the  place  of  that  name  to  which  he 
advanced  after  the  capture  of  Sfwist&n  (pp.  160,  161).]  Bil&duri  merely  mentions 
the  advance  to  Nirtin  (p.  121). 

*  [This  sentence  has  unfortunately  slipped  out  of  the  translation  as  printed  at 
p.  15S.]  The  word  again  occurs—'*  from  the  camp  of  Bariizi,"  and  must  be  the 
name  of  a  place.  If  the  reading  had  not  been  plain  in  both  instances,  I  should  have 
preferred  "  Nir(ini." 

«  [Sir  H.  Elliot's  MS.  of  the  Ohaeh-^ma  gives  this  name  as  '<  Bahraj,"  but  the 
E.  I.  Library  copy  has  '*  Mauj,"  and  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  MS.  of  the 
Tuhfatt^l  Kirdm  (p.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  Istakhri's  map  as  given  by  Moeller 
lays  down  **  Bahraj  "  in  the  locality  indicated  by  the  Chach-n&ma.  A  conflict  of  au- 
thority leaying  the  true  reading  doubtful,  though  "  Bahraj  "  seems  preferable.] 
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moved  back  by  several  diffioult  marohes  **  to  the  fort  which  ia  <m  the 
hill  of  Nfron/'^  where  there  was  a  beautiful  lake  and  charmiDg 
grove  (p.  163).  This  fort  was  the  nearest  point  to  the  capital  of 
the  Ehalif.  After  crossing  the  Indus,  a  garrison  was  left  at  Nfrun, 
to  keep  open  the  oommunioations  in  the  rear  and  protect  the  ooa- 
voys  (p.  144). 

Istakhrf  (p.  28)  and  Ibn  Haukal  tell  us  that  <'N(r6n  lies  between 
Debal  and  Mansura,  but  nearer  to  the  latter,  and  that  any  traveller 
who  wishes  to  go  to  Mansura,  must  cross  the  river  Indus  at  Manji- 
barfy  which  is  on  the  western  bank,  and  stands  opposite  to  Man- 
sura"  (p.  37).  The  subsequent  geographers  copy  these  authon,  m 
usual,  adding  little  further  information.  Idrisf  places  it  distincUj 
on  the  western  bank  (p.  78).  Abu-1  Fidd  says  it  is  fifteen  piia- 
sangs  from  Mansdra,  and  fixes  it  in  latitude  26^  4ff,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Kdniin  of  Biriinf.* 

The  name  of  Sakara  or  Sagara,  which  is  mentioned  above,  requires 
a  few  words  of  notice.  The  dMch-ndma  merely  mentions  that  "  the 
fleet  of  Md.  Edsim  came  to  anchor  in  the  lake  of  Sdgara ;"  but  the 
TMhfaiU'l  Kirdm  says,  "having  placed  his  manjanfks  on  boats,  he 
sent  them  to  the  fort  of  N(run,  by  way  of  the  water  of  Sakiiia,  while 
he  himself  marched  by  land."*  Elsewhere,  we  are  informed  in  the 
same  work,  that  "Debal,  now  called  Thatta,  was  in  the  land  of 
Sdkura."^  Again,  Tharra,  which  was  a  strong  fort  near  Thatta,  was 
''in  the  land  of  Sdkiira."'  Again,  Dewal,  Bhambur,  Bagar,  and 
Tharra  were  each  "  excellent  cities  in  the  land  of  S^iira.** 

In  the  Ayin-i  Akbari  Sakura  is  entered  as  a  Fergana  in  Sirldbr 
Thatta ;  and  in  the  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri  it  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  Fer- 
gana, lying  under  the  Makalf  hills,  in  which  Thatta  itself  was  in- 
cluded' (p.  257).  Mas'udi  speaks  of  a  S%ara  or  Shikira  (p.  24), 
two  days'  journey  fix)m  the  town  of  Debal ;  and  it  is  added  that  both 
branches  of  the  Indus  disembogue  into  the  sea  at  that  place.  It 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  we  have  the  same  word  in  the  Sagapt 

1  Gildemeister,  de  rebut  IndUit^  p.  179.  He  insists  upon  reading  BirilUL  V. 
Beinaud  considers  the  origiual  to  be  ambiguous  in  this  passage.— Jfi^m.  9wr  Finite 
p.  240. 

*  QdographU  tTAbou-l  FSda,  Texte  Arabe,  p.  348.— D*Anville,  EdaireissemeHiM  sur 
U  Carte  de  Clmde^  p.  87*  et  eeq, 

»  MS.  p.  6.  ♦  Ibid.,  p.  1.  »  Ibid.,  p.  1 1.  •MS.  pp.  20,  48. 
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of  Ptolemy  and  Maroianos  HeraoleoteSy  for  they  call  it  ''the  first 
and  most  westerly  moutb  ot  tiie  river  Indus."  ^ 

We  may  consider  Aa  stream  of  Sikiira  to  correspond  with  the 
prolongation  of  the  Gisri  or  Gh&r&  creek,  which  at  no  yery  distant 
time  most  hair^  commnnicated  with  the  Indus  aboye  Thatta.  Indeed, 
Mr.  N.  Grow,  writing  in  the  year  1800,  says,  **  By  a  strange  turn 
that  the  river  has  taken  within  these  five  and  twenty  years,  just 
above  Tatta,  that  city  is  flung  out  of  the  angle  of  the  inferior  Delta, 
in  which  it  formerly  stood,  on  the  main  land  towards  the  hills  of 
Bulnchistan."* 

The  position  here  assigned  to  the  S^U^dra,  points  out  the  direction 
where  we  are  to  look  for  Nirun,  to  which,  by  means  of  that  stream, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  water  communication — at  least  approxi- 
mate, if  not  direct. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Nirun  was  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Indus.  Not  only  do  we  find  Muhammad  Easim  going  there  in 
order  to  make  due  preparations  for  **  crossing''  that  river,  not  only 
do  we  find  Dahir,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Debal,  directing  Jaisiya  to  '^  cross  over"  from  Nir^  to  Brdhman^- 
bad  without  delay  (MS.  p.  102),  but  it  is  also  so  represented  both 
in  the  text,  and  on  the  maps,  of  Istakhrf  and  the  Askkdlu-l  Bildd, 
Nevertheless,  M.  D'Avezac,  in  the  map  prefixed  to  the  Memaire  swr 
rinde,  places  it  on  thef  eastern  bank.  His  authority  stands  deservedly 
high,  but  can  be  of  no  value  against  the  positive  testimony  here 
adduced  to  the  contrary. 

How  then  it  came  in  modern  times  to  be  considered  identical  with 
Haidadibdd  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  so  it  is  laid  down  unhesita- 
tingly from  the  Tuhfatu-l  Ktrdmy  down  to  the  latest  English  tourist.' 
Even  if  it  could  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  Falaili  then 
constituted  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus,  we  should  nevertheless 
find  that  the  distances  assigned  to  Nirun  from  various  places  named 
would  not  make  it  correspond  in  position  with  Haidardbad. 

»  Oeoff,j  Lib.  Yn.^PeHpltu,  p.  82,  in  Hudson's  Geography  Oraei  Minoret,  Vol.  I. 

*  Dr.  Barnes,  Vitii  to  the  Court  of  Sindey  p.  162. — See  also  Capt.  McMordo, 
Journ,  S,  A,  J^oe»y  Yol.  I.  p.  25. 

«  r.  Kirdm,  MS.— TDd,  Annalt  of  Rqf'atthany  Vol.  I.  p.  218.— McMurdo, 
Journ,  R,  A.  Soe.,  Vol.  1.  pp.  30,  234.— Bumes,  Draveh  into  Bokhara,  Vol.  III. 
p.  31— Elphinstone,  Historff  of  India,  Vol.  I.  p.  504,— Barton,  Sindh,  pp.  131.  376. 
The  latter  says  its  ancient  name  is  not  only  Nenin's  Fort,  but  PatalptSr.  If  so,  we 
can  be  at  no  loss  for  Pattala. 
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And  here  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  establishment  of  its 
locality  depends  chiefly  upon  the  sites  which  are  assigned  to  other 
disputed  cities,  more  especially  to  Debal  and  Mansura. ,  I  have  else- 
where stated  my  reasons  for  considering  Debal  to  be  represented  by 
Kardchf,  and  Mansura  by  Haidardbad.  Much  also  depends  on  the 
real  value  of  the  farsang/  which  greatly  varied  in  different  places, 
even  in  neighbouring  provinces.  As  it  was  probably  modijBied  in 
Sind  by  the  local  hos,  we  may  ascribe  to  it  the  small  standard  of  two 
miles  and  a  half,  which  we  know  it  to  have  had  upon  the  Tigris, 
according  to  the  latest  and  most  accurate  investigations.  Or,  with- 
out assigning  to  these  roughly  estimated  distances  an  accuracy  which 
they  were  never  intended  to  bear,  we  may  consider  the  Sindian 
parasang  to  vary  from  two  to  three  miles,  so  as  in  no  instance  to  be 
less  than  the  one,  or  more  than  the  other.  It  is  usual,  and  doubtless 
more  correct,  to  fix  the  stcLndard  at  a  higher  value  than  even  three 
English  miles ;  but  this  is  evidently  quite  inapplicable  in  Sind,  and 
would  be  even  more  decisive  against  the  identity  of  Debal  and 
Thatta,  than  the  present  hypothesis.' 

Guided  by  all  these  considerations,  I  am  disposed  to  place  Nirun 
at  Helaf,  or  Heldya,  a  little  below  Jarak,  on  the  high  road  from 
Thatta  to  Haidardbdd.  The  correspondences  in  other  respects  appear 
exact,  in  every  instance  of  comparison. 

It  has  a  direct  communication  by  a  road  over  the  hills  with  Bek 
and  would  be  the  first  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  which  the 
Arabs  could  reach  by  land,  and  therefore  nearest  to  the  capital  of 
the  Khilafat. 

Lakes  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  large  enough,  espe- 
cially the  Kinjar,  to  have  admitted  Muhammad  Kasim's  fleet. 

1  On  the  Persian  farsang,  the  Greek  parasang,  or  Arabic  farsakh,  see  the  Mttftp. 
and  Penny  Cyclop,,  v.  "  Parasang." — Ainsworth's  Preface  to  Travel*  in  the  Track  »/ 
the  Ten  Thou»and.—GToiQ'B  Hist,  of  Oreeoe,  Vol  XI.  pp.  19-22.— Ouseley's  Orini. 
Oeog,,  p.  xxii. — Rennell's  Geog.  of  Weetem  Asia,  I.  xIl — Eeinaud,  Gcoff.  cTAhm-l 
Fida^  Tom.  I. — Freytag,  Lex,  Arab,,  b.v. — Forbiger,  Hundbuch  der  alt,  Geeg^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  655.  In  Khtizist&n  it  is  reckoned  at  three  miles  and  three  quarten, 
— Joum,  £.  Oeog,  Soe,<,  Vol.  IX.  p.  31.  This  is  also  the  length  assigned  by  Ouselej 
and  Kinneir.  On  the  Tigris  we  have  it  given  as  only  two  miles  and  a  half. — Ihau. 
Bombay  Oeog.  Soc,,  Vol.  X.  p.  119. 

'  Mas'tidi  (p.  21)  is  represented  as  laying  down  the  Sindian  parasang  at  eigbt 
miles.  The  same  passage  is  rendered  by  fieinaud  as  **  yodjanas,*'  which  would  also 
imply  a  long  parasang. — M^moire,  p. 69. 
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Nltuii  is  represented  as  twenty-five  p6u*a8ang8  from  Debal.  (The  real 
distance  is  seventy  British  statute  miles  between  HeUf  and  Karachi.) 

Nfrun  was  situated  on  a  hill,  which  would  admit  of  its  being 
identified  with  very  few  other  places  of  note  near  the  Indus.  It 
lay  between  Bebal  and  Mansura,  but  was  nearer  to  the  latter. 
(This  position  also  corresponds  with  that  of  HeMf).  It  was  fifteen 
parasangs  from  Mansura.  (Thirty-five  miles  is  the  distance  between 
Helaf  and  Haidarabad.) 

We  need  scarcely  pursue  the  comparison  farther.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  N(run  was,  if  not  at  Helai,  at  least  at  no  great  distance 
from  it,  and  was  certainly  not  Haidardbad.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Helaf  itself  is  a  place  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  there  are  two 
remarkable  hills  in  its  neighbourhood  covered  with  ruins,  repre- 
senting perhaps  the  Hyala  of  Diodorus.^ 

Next  to  HeMf ,  Jarak  o£fers  many  points  of  probability.  It  is  only 
twelve  miles  from  Helaf,  and  therefore  the  distances  already  laid 
down,  with  no  great  profession  of  exactness,  would  answer  nearly 
equally  well.  Its  commanding  position,  on  a  ledge  of  rock  over- 
hanging the  Indus,  necessarily  denotes  it  to  have  been  always  a  site 
of  importance,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  afforded  by 
several  substantial  remains  of  masonry  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  still  arrest  the  observation  of  the  traveller  at  that  place. 

Saduadn. 
The  Tdrikh-%  Alfi,  in  a  passage  relating  to  Sultdn  Jalflu-d  din's 
proceedings  on  the  Indus,  mentions  that  Sadusdn  was  subsequently 
called  Sfstdn.  Though  the  writer  here  commits  the  common  error 
of  confounding  Sistdn  with  Sihwin,  or  Siwistan,  on  the  Indus,  yet 
be  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  what  correction  to  apply,  and  we  thus 
derive  from  him  an  interesting  piece  of  information ;  for  the  position 
of  Sadusdn,  which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Arab  accounts 
of  Sind,  has  not  hitherto  been  ascertained. 

Sdmui.—Tughlikdbdd.—Kald'kot. 
Samuf  deserves  notice  from  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
establish  it  as  the  celebrated  Minnagara  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  J&ma  of  the  Samma  dynasty,  and,  according 

^  Biblioth,  ffisior^  Lib.  xrii.  cap.  104. 
TOL«  I.  26 
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to  the  TuhfcUu-l  Kirdm,  it  was  founded  by  Jim  P&niya,'  under  liie 
Makalf  hills,  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Thatta. 

Subsequently,  the  fort  of  Tughlikdbad  was  built  by  J&n  Tag^ 
or  Tughlik,  on  the  site  of  the  older  Eald-kot,  about  two  miles  9cnA 
of  Thatta ;  but  that,  as  well  as  its  predecessor,  was  left  nnfinishri 
by  its  founder  (p.  272).  By  a  strange  vicissitude,  the  name  rf 
Tughlikdb^  is  now  comparatiyely  forgotten,  and  that  of  KaU-kot 
erroneously  called  Kal&n-kot  (the  great  fort),  though  for  a  iinia 
superseded,  has  restored  the  just  claims  of  Bdja  Eald,  and  still 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Lt.  Burton  calls  it  EaUiin* 
kot.  I  fear  to  differ  from  so  good  a  local  authority,  but  believe 
Eald-kot  to  be  more  strictly  correct 

The  ruins  of  Sdmui,  Samuiya,  or  Samma-nagar,  ''the  dty  ofHiA 
Sammas,"  are  to  be  traced  near  Thatta ;  and,  under  the  wrong  aod 
deceptive  spelling  of  Sa-minagar,  have  induced  Col.  Tod,  Sir  A. 
Bumes,  and  many  who  have  too  readily  followed  them — ^inclndmg 
even  Bitter,  who  considers  the  question  settled  "  incontestably," — 
to  recognise  in  that  name  the  more  ancient  and  more  famous  Minnsr 
gara.  The  easy,  but  totally  unwarrantable,  elision  of  the  first  and 
only  important  syllable  has  led  to  this  fanciful  identification.* 

Sinddn,  Subdra  or  8urabdya,  and  Saimur. 
[These  three  towns  were  all  south  of  Kambdya,  and  the  first  two 
were  ports.  Saimur,  though  a  place  of  trade,  is  not  distinctly  said  to 
be  a  port,  but  it  is  laid  down  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  map.  Abu-1 
Fidd  says  that  Sindan  was  also  called  Sindabur,  but  this  is  hardly 
in  accordance  with  Al  Bfruni  and  Eashfdu-d  din  (pp.  66,  68).  He 
also  notices  the  variant  forms  of  Siifara  and  Sufdla  for  Subdra.  The 
route  as  given  by  Istakhrf,  Ibn  Haukal  and  Idrisi  is — 

Kambaya  to  Surabaya,  four  days  ; 

Surabaya  to  Sindan,    five     „ 

Sindan  to   Saimur       five     „ 

And  the  first  two  add,  Saimur  to  Sarandfb,  15  days. 
Idrisi  also  states  Broach  to  be  two  days  from  Saimur.     Al  Birunf 

*  [This  is  the  "J&m  J6na,  son  of  B&biniya,"  of  Mir  Ma'stlm.] 
«  Tod,  Rdjasthdn,  Vol.  I.  p.  86 ;  II.  220,  266,  312;  and  W.  India,  pp.  466, 4«1. 
—Barnes.  Travelt,  Vol.  III.  pp.  31,  79  ;  and  Cabool,  pp.  16-18.— Lt,  Burton,  SuA 
p.  888;  and  Unhappy  ValUy^  Vol.  I.  p.  105.-21  Kirdm,  MS.  pp.  19,  20,  82,  S4.- 
Ritter,  Anen^  Vol.  IV.  pt.  i.  p.  475. — MoMurdo,  Journ,  £,  A,  Soc,^  I.  30,  932. 
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makes  fhe  distance  finom  Broach  to  Sindan  fifty  parasangs,  and  from 
Sindib  to  Sdfdra  six  parasangs.  Abd-1  Fida  says  tliat  Sind^  was 
the  last  city  of  Guzerdt,  and  tlie  first  of  Manfb^  (Malabdr),  three 
days'  journey  from  Tana.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  reconcile  all  these 
statements,  but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  making 
Sind&n  the  most  southerly.  It  was  on  a  bay  or  estuary  a  mile  and 
a-half  from  the  sea,  and  the  modem  Dam^  is  probably  its  present 
representatiye.  Subara  was  similarly  situated  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  finds  a  likely  successor  in  Surdt  Istakhrf 's  state- 
ment would  make  Saimur  the  most  southerly,  but  this  is  at  Yariance 
with  Mas'udi  and  Al  B(run{,  who  say  that  it  was  in  Ldr  (the 
country  round  Broach),  and  with  Idr{sf  s  statement  of  its  being  at 
only  two  days'  journey  from  Broach.  Bat  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it 
could  have  been  only  two  days  from  Broach  and  yet  five  from  Sinddn. 
Notwithstanding  the  incongruity  of  these  statements,  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  these  three  towns  that  has  received  notice  by  Kazwfn(.  His 
account  of  the  place  is  given  in  page  97  supra,  but  it  supplies  no 
data  on  which  to  fix  the  locality.  Abu-1  Fidd  does  not  mention  it, 
tad  the  Mardndu-i  ItHld'  affords  no  help,  for  it  merely  describes  it 
kB  a  city  of  Hind,  bordering  on  Sind  near  to  Debal.] 

Tdr. — Muhatampir. — Dirak. —  Vijeh-kot 

Tdr  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Sumra  dynasty,  called  also  by 
ihe  name  of  Mehmetur,  and  written  by  the  local  historians  as  Muha- 
lampur  and  Muhammad-Tur.  It  was  situated  in  the  Pargana  of 
Dirak,  and  its  destruction  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Extracts  from 
ihe  Tdrikh'i  Tdhiri  (p.  256).  But  its  real  ruin  dates  only  from 
^  Alau-d  din's  invasion  of  Sind. 

The  ancient  Pargana  of  Dirak  is  represented  by  the  modem 
divisions  of  Chdchagdm  and  Badban  on  the  borders  of  the  Tharr,  or 
Bandy  desert  between  Parkar  and  Wanga  Bdzar.  There  is  a  Par- 
gana of  Dirak  still  included  in  Thatta,  which  may  be  a  portion  of 
M^e  older  district  of  that  name. 

Another  capital  of  the  Sumras  is  said  to  have  been  Vijeh-kot, 
A/Vageh-kot,  or  Vigo-gad  (for  it  is  spelt  in  these  various  forms),  five 
Kniles  to  the  east  of  the  Puran  river,  above  the  Allah-band. 

The  site  of  Tur  has  been  considered  to  be  occupied  by  the  modem 
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Tharri,  near  Budina,  on  the  Gungrfi  river.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
the  remains  of  an  old  town  to  the  west  of  that  place ;  nevertheless, 
the  real  position  of  Tor  is  not  to  be  looked  for  there,  but  at  Shaki- 
pur,  a  populous  Tillage  about  ten  miles  south  of  Mfrpiir.  Near  that 
Tillage,  the  fort  and  palace  of  the  last  of  the  Sumras  is  pointed  out, 
whence  bricks  are  still  extracted  of  very  large  dimensions,  measur- 
ing no. less  than  twenty  inches  by  eight^  Other  fine  ruins  an 
scattered  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  carved  tomb-stones  are  veiy 
numerous.  Fragments  of  pearls  and  other  precious  stones  are  ooci- 
sionally  picked  up,  which  have  all  apparently  been  exposed  to  tiM 
action  of  fire.  The  people  themseves  call  this  ruined  site  by  tiie 
name  of  Mehmetur,  so  that  both  the  name  and  position  serve  to 
verify  it,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Sumras. 

The  curious  combination  of  Muhammad-Tur,  is  an  infallible  indi- 
cation that  "  Mehmet"  and  "  Muhatam"  are  merely  corroptions  d 
"Muhammad,"  for  this  name  is  wretchedly  pronounced  in  Bind. 
The  present  mode  is  Mammet — our  own  old  English  word  for  an 
image,  or  puppet,  when  in  our  ignorance  we  believed  Mawmetrie,  or 
the  religion  of  the  false  prophet,  to  be  synonymous  with  idolatry,  and 

Mahound  with  the  Devil.    So  Shakespere,  in  Bofneo  and  Juliet^  says— 

"  A  whining  mammet^  in  her  fortune  *8  tender." 
And  Spenser,  in  his  Faerie  Queene — 

«  And  oftentimes  by  Termagant  and  Mahound  swore." 
The  still  grosser  corruption  of  Muhammad  into  "  Baphomet,"  or 
"  Baffomet,"  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  our  nation.  Tba 
was  the  name  of  the  idol,  or  head,  which  the  Templars  are  fjedselj 
alleged  to  have  worshipped, — quoddam  capui  cum  harbd  quod  adortd 
et  vacant  salvatorem  mum.  Eaynouard  argues  that  this  word  ori- 
ginates &om  a  misprint,  or  mispronunciation,  of  Muhanunad ;  bttt 
Yon  Hammer  and  Michelet  lean  to  a  Gnostic  origin,  which  we  need 
not  stay  to  consider,  being  satisfied  that  '*  Baffomet"  is  only  anotfaer> 
and  still  more  extravagant  disguise,  under  which  Europeans  haie 
exhibited  the  name  of  Muhammad.* 

»  B^g-Ldr-ndma,  MS.  p.  S.—Tuhfatu-l  Ktrdttty  MS.  pp.  162,  166. — Dr.  Bora*, 
Vint  to  the  Court  of  Sind^  p.  134.— Capt.  McMurdo,  Jowrn.  £.  A,  Soe.,  VoL  I.  if. 
24,  226,  233. 

*  Baynonard,  Monuments  hitt,  reh  d  la  condamnatum  det  Templiers^  pp.  261-303; 
and  in  Miohaud's  Eiat.  dee  CroUadee^  Tom,  Y.  p.  672 ;  and  in  /.  det  S4twmit,ii 
March  and  April,  1819.— Yon  Hammer,  Myaterium  Baphometi  nvelahm  in  M- 
^mben  dee  Or.,  Yd  YI.  pt.  L  ^Michelet,  Mietoire  de  France,  Tom.  III.  p.  146. 
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NOTE    (B.)— HISTOBICAL. 

The  Bdl  Dynasty, 

The  Cfhack-ndma  (p.  138)  mentions  only  the  three  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  the  usurper  Chach,  and  in  this  it  is  followed  by  the 
TdrOch-i  Sind,  It  states  that  "B^  Siharas,  the  son  of  Diwdfj 
(called  also  Shdhf-Shdhf)  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  army  of 
king  Nfmroz,*  which  entered  Eirman  from  the  direction  of  Firs ; 
and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bdi  S^asf."  It  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  annexed  extract,  that  the  Tuhfdiu-l  Kirdm  gives  two 
additional  reigns,  which  are  not,  however,  referred  to  any  specific 

.   authority  of  ancient  date. 

"  Dynasty  of  the  Bd(s. — ^Their  capital  was  the  city  of  Alor,  and  the 

,  boundaries  of  their  country  were— on  the  east,  Kashmf  r  and  Kanauj  ; 

.  on  the  west,  Makr^  and  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  'TJm^,  that  is,  the 
port  of  Debal ;  on  the  south,  the  port  of  Surat  (Surdshtra) ;  and 
on  the  north,  Kandah&r,  Sistdn,  the  hills  of  Sulaim^  and  Eaikdndn. 
As  the  commencement  of  this  dynasty  has  not  been  ascertained,  I 
content  myself  with  mentioning  some  of  the  names  which  are 
known. 

*'Bdi  Diwdif,  He  was  a  powerful  chief,  whose  absolute  rule 
extended  to  the  limits  above  mentioned.  He  formed  alliances  with 
most  of  the  rulers  of  Hind,  and  throughout  all  his  territories 
caravans  travelled  in  perfect  security.  On  his  death,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

"  Bdi  Siharas,  who  followed  the  steps  of  his  father  in  maintaining 
his  position  in  happiness,  comfort,  and  splendour,  during  a  long 
reign.     His  celebrated  son  was 

'^  Bdi  Sdhasi,  who  also  swayed  the  sceptre  with  great  pomp  and 
power.  He  followed  the  institutions  of  his  ancestors,  and  accom- 
plished all  his  desires. 

'^  Bdi  Siharas  II,  was  his  son  and  successor.  King  Nimroz  raised 
an  army  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him,  and  the  Baf,  having 

^  [Sir  H.  Elliot  oonsiden  Nimroz  to  be  the  name  of  the  king,  but  it  is  quite  open 
to  read  the  words  "  B&dsh&h  Nimroz*'  as  *<king  of  Nimroz."  This  reading  seems 
preferable,  and  has  been  adopted  in  the  translation  of  the  Chaeh-n&ma,  p.  139.] 
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adyanoed  to  the  borders  of  Kfch  to  meet  it,  selected  a  field  of  batik 
The  flame  of  war  blazed  from  mom  to  midday,  when  an  arrow 
pierced  t|ie  neck  of  the  Raf,  so  that  he  died.  King  Nimroz,  ate 
plmidering  the  camp,  returned  to  his  own  country.  The  army  of 
Siharas  assembled  in  a  body,  and  seated  his  son  S^ihaai  upon  the 
throne. 

"Bdi  Sdhasi  U.  ezod:led  his  ancestors  in  estimable  qnalitieB. 
Having,  within  a  short  time,  settled  affistirs  within  the  borders  d 
his  kingdom,  he  enjoyed  rest  and  peace  in  his  capital.  He  n^nitted 
the  taxes  of  his  subjects,  on  condition  that  they  should  laiae  (or 
repair)  the  earthwork  of  six  forts :  viz.,  ITchh,  Mdtela,  Seor&f,  Mad 
(or  Man),  Alor,  and  Siwistdn.  He  had  a  chamberlain  named  B£m, 
and  a  minister  mamed  Budhiman.  One  day,  Chach,  son  of  Sfliij,  a 
Brahman  of  high  caste,  came  to  Rdm,  the  chamberlain,  who  wis  so 
pleased  with  his  society,  that  he  introduced  him  to  the  minister." 

The  names  of  these  rulers  are  thus  given  by  Capt.  Postans,  in  two 
different  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengalf  and 
on  the  authority  of  the  same  work,  the  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm : — 

No.  cxi,  1841,  p.  185. — "  Bahee  Dewahey,  Bahee  Siheersin,  Bahee 
Sahursee,  Bahee  Siheersin  the  2nd,  Bahee  Sahee." 

No.  clviii.  1846,  p.  79. — "  Bahi  Dawahij,  Sahiras,  Bahi  Sahasi, 
Bahi  Sahiras  the  2nd,  Bahi  Sahasi  the  2nd." 

In  an  earlier  number  of  the  same  Journal  (No.  Ixxiv.  Feb.,  1838, 
p.  93),  James  Prinsep  observed,  *' Diwaij  seems  a  cormption  of 
dwija  'the  Brahman;'  and  Sahura  resembles  much  the  genitiTe 
sdhasa  of  our  Saurashtra  coins,  of  whom  the  first  is  a  iriodimpttira,  (X 
son  of  a  Brahman  ;  but  the  date  seems  too  rec^it.  See  YoL  YI  p 
385.''  But  it  appears  from  the  passage  just  quoted,  that  it  was  a 
Brdhman  dynasty  which  superseded  the  family  of  Diwdij,  and  th^ 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Dfwaij  was  himself  a  member  of  that 
caste. 

The  same  Persian  work,  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken, 
states  that  the  reigns  of  these  five  Bafs  lasted  for  the  long  period  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years,  and  that  Chach,  by  his  victoiy 
over  Mahrat,  Bdn^  of  Chitor,  established  himself  on  the  tbrone  about 
he  first  year  of  the  Hijra.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Not«, 
hat  as  this  date  must  of  necessity  have  been  placed    too  early, 
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the  year  10  h.  has  heen  preferred,  as  the  era  of  Ghaoh's  accession, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Rdf  dynasty. 

Pottinger,  on  the  authority  of  a  native  work  called  the  Majma^-i 
Wdriddt,  states  that  the  dynasty  had  endured  for  two  thousand 
years ;  which,  as  we  know  irom  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus  that  the 
countiy  was  subject  to  frequent  revolutions  at  the  early  period  of 
our  era,  and  at  the  time  of  Alexander  was  under  no  single  ruler, 
must  be  regarded  as  pure  fiction.  If  we  allow  that  there  were 
really  five  reigns,  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  assuming  137 
years,  as  above  mentioned,  for  the  correct  period  of  their  duration ; 
and  thus  we  should  obtain  the  Christian  year  495  as  that  in  which 
the  dynasty  commenced. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  Khusrii  Naushirw^  was  the  king  of 
Persia  by  whom  Biharas  11.  was  slain ;  but  as  Kaush(rw4n  died  in 
479  A.D.,  it  would  leave,  at  the  very  least,  53  years  necessary  for  the 
reign  of  Sdhasf  11. — even  supposing  that  his  predecessor  was  killed 
in  the  very  last  year  of  Naushirw^,  which  we  know  cannot  have 
been  the  case,  as  that  potentate  had  been,  for  some  time  previous, 
employed  in  the  western  portion  of  his  large  empire.  It  is  therefore 
quite  evident,  that  king  Nimroz^  has  been  wrongly  interpreted  to 
mean  that  great  Persian  monarch ;  and  we  must  therefore  use 
Kfmroz  in  its  usual  application  of  Sijistdn,  and  allow  the  opponent 
of  Siharas  to  be  no  more  formidable  a  personage  than  the  governor, 
or  ruler,  of  that  province ;  or,  if  we  must  necessarily  have  a  Persian 
king — notwithstanding  that  no  one  of  the  name  of  Nfmroz  ever  sat 
on  the  throne — ^then  Ehusru  Parviz  (591-628  a.d.)  an  equaUy 
great  conqueror,  would  answer  all  the  requirements  better ;  for  we 

* 

know  that  the  eastern  provinces  towards  the  Indus  revolted  in  tlie 
reign  of  Hormuz,  his  father  and  predecessor,  and  his  recovery  of 
them  seems  indicated  by  his  having  960  elephants  in  his  train — 
which  could  only  have  been  procured  from  India. 

Doubtless,  Naushirwan  did  invade  Sind  or  its  borders, — ^because 
the  fiact  is  vouched  for  by  unquestionable  authority  in  the  best 

^  In  one  panage  be  is  styled  **  B&dsb&h  Nlmroz,"  and  a  few  lines  afterwards 
*'  Bhkh.  F&rs  Nimroi."  It  will  be  seen  from  a  passage  quoted  in  tbe  succeeding 
note,  tbat  Hormnz  is  represented  as  "  the  son  of  F&rs"  in  the  Chach-ndma ;  it  would 
appear  therefore  that  in  that  work  **  Ffcn"  is  identical  with  **  Nanshirw&n." 
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Persian  annalists,  and  is  shown  by  the  relations,  politioaly  com- 
mercial, and  literary,  which  appear  then  to  have  arisen  between 
Persia  and  India ;  but  it  must  have  been  daring  one  of  the  earlier 
reigns  of  this  dynasty ;  or  if  during  the  reign  of  Siharas  IL,  it  mmt 
have  preceded  the  attack  which  resulted  in  that  monarch's  dea^ 
That  he  and  Naushfrw^  were  contemporary,  during  some  portion 
of  their  reigns,  is  by  no  means  improbable — for  the  latter  reigned 
48  years ;  and  if  we  allow  40  for  the  reign  of  Sdhasf  II.,  and  40 
likewise  for  the  reign  of  Siharas  IL — ^the  same  period  whkli 
Chach  enjoyed,  though  his  fii-st  years  were  signalized  by  inteinal 
rebellions  and  foreign  invasions — ^we  shall  then  find  the  20  fint 
years  of  Siharas's  correspond  with  the  20  last  years  of  Nanshlrw^'s 
reign.' 

It  would  detain  us  too  long  to  enter  upon  any  speonladonB 
respecting  the  country  and  race  whence  this  dynasty  derived  ifti 
origin.  I  will  merely  remark,  that  the  Scythian  barbarians  fixm 
Sind,  who  expelled  the  Gehlotes  from  Balabhipura  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century, — ^the  Yue-tchi,  who  re-established  themselves 
on  the  Indus  about  the  same  time, — ^the  Ephthalites,  or  white  Hans, 
whom  Cosmas  declares  at  that  period  to  have  ruled  upon  the  banb 
of  that  river, — and  the  Sah  dynasty  of  Sur^htra, — ^aU  offer  points  of 
relation,  comparison,  and  contact,  to  which  a  separate  dissertation 
might  be  devoted.' 

^  Compare  FirdtSsl,  Shdh-ndma,  ed.  Macan,  p.  1632  ;  Pottinger,  TVtndi  m 
Behehittan,  p.  386 ;  Scblegel,  Indmhe  Btblioth.^  Vol.  I.  p.  203  ;  De  Gmgna, 
HitU  det  Suns,  Tom.  II.  p.  469  ;  Malcolm,  Hist  of  Fertia,  Vol.  I.  p.  141  ;  Tod. 
Annals  of  Rajtuihan,  Vol.  I.  pp.  232-9  ;  C.  F.  Richter,  iiber  die  Arwac  md 
Sassan.  Dyn,  ap.  Erdk.  v,  Asim,  Vol.  lY.  part  i.,  p.  524  ;  Gladwin,  Aff^en  AHer% 
Vol.  II.  p.  118  ;  As.  Bes,,  Vol.  IX. ;  Journal  B.  A.  Soe,,  Vol.  III.  p.  386; 
Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  Vol.  I.  p.  400  ;  Boblen,  das  alts  Indien.  VoL  II. ; 
Ancient  Univ.  Hist.  VoL  IX.  pp.  305-9,  312,  318  ;  L.  Dubeux,  Z'  Uhivers  Bittern- 
que,**  1a  Perse,"  pp.  327,  328. 

*  Melcb.  Tb^yenot,  Bee.  d.  Voyages  eurieux,  Part  i.  pp.  21,  22  ;  Montfaneoiu 
OoU,  nova  Patrum,Yo\.  II.  pp.  132,  179,  337-9  ;  As.  Bes.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  113  ;  Tod, 
Ann.  of  Bqj.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  216-9;  II.  311-2;  Western  India,  pp,  83,  147-9,  214, 
268,  271  ;  Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  407  ;  T.  Benfey,  Indien  ;  Lassen,  IndisAs 
Alterthums.,  Vol.  II. ;  F.  Baudry,  Encycl.  Moderns,  Tom.  XVIII.,  col.  153 ; 
Reinand,  Fragments  Arahes,  p.  xxx. ;  M4m.  sur,  Vlnde^  pp.  104,  124-7  ;  Jomrnl 
A.  8.  B.,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  480,  684  ;  VI.  338 ;  1837,  pp.  377,  et  seq. ;  Journal  B  A.  S., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  398;  VI.  351,  439  ;  B.  Nicholson,  ib..  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  146-163  ;  V. 
de  St.  Martin,  Etudes  de  04ographie  aneiefnne,  Tom.  I.,  p.  245 ;  Thomas*  Prinsep, 
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The  Brahman  Dynasty. 
Though  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of  detail 
respecting  the  political  transactions  of  this  dynasty,  yet  we  are  left 
in  considerable  doubt  respecting  the  chronological  adjustment  of  the 
few  reigns  which  it  comprises,  and  even  the  very  name  of  Chach  is 
a  subject  of  some  uncertainty.  Gladwin  has  '' Juj  ;"^  Briggs  has 
"Huj;"*  the  two  Manuscripts  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Eoyale  have 
"Hoj;"'  Eeinaud  spells  the  name  "Tchotch;"*  Eenouard  leans 
to  "  Jaj,"  as  he  considers  it  a  corruption  of  Yajnya;*  S.  de  Sacy 
gives  reasons  for  considering  it  to  be  "  Hijaj ;  *'•  Pottinger  writes 
<< Chach;"'  and  he  is  followed  by  all  English  authors.  This  is 
certainly  in  conformity  with  native  usage,  and  we  have  several 
existing  instances  of  the  same  combination — as  Chachpur,  Chdchar, 
Ch^hagam,  Chachi,  Chachar,  and  similar  names  of  places  in  the 
valley  of  Indus. 

It  is  to  this  usurper  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  introduction  of 
the  game  of  chess  to  the  western  world ;  and  this  question  invites 
us  to  some  further  considerations  respecting  the  correct  mode  of 
writing  his  name.  Although  Firdusf  informs  us,  that  it  was  an 
ambassador  of  the  king  of  Kanauj  who  introduced  this  game  nt  the 
court  of  Naushfrwan,"  the  statement  of  Ibn  Khallikdn  seems  more  to 
be  relied  on,  when  he  says  that  Sassa,  son  of  D&hir,'  invented  the 
game  during  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Shdhrdm.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  to  notice  here  an  error  in  the  parentage,  as  well  as  a 
contradiction  with  himself;  for,  in  another  place,  he  assigns  the 
invention  to  Balhft,  whom  he  makes  a  contemporary  of  Ardashfr, 
son  of  Babak,  who  reigned  four  centuries  before  SMhrdm^** — but  the 
main  statement  seems  to  be  upheld  by  independent  testimony,  and  it 

»  Ayeen  Akhery,  VoL  II.  p.  119.  •  Feriahta,  Vol.  IV.  p.  401. 

s  FragmmU  Arabes^  p.  xxtH.  *  IMd,  and  Jf^.  aur  Vlnde^  pp.  125-163. 

*  £ncyelopadia  Metrqpolitana^  y.  "  Sdnd." 

•  J<mm»l  de$  Savantt,  1840,  p.  225.  ^  HVaveb  in  BeloehUtan^  pp.  317-9. 

•  8hdh-ndma,  ed.  Macan;  VoL  IV.  pp.  1719-1734.— Hyde,  Historia  ShahUudii, 
pp.  69-92,  reprinted  in  the  Syntofftna  disatrtationum.  Vol.  II. — Freret,  M^,  de 
VAcad,^  Tom  V.  p.  250.~G5rre8,  Htldenbuch  von  Irqn^  VoL  II.,  p.  452. — Bohlen, 
daa  alte  Indieriy  VoL  II.  p.  67,  ei  aeq, 

*  According  to  the  CLach-nlima  (p.  152)  Chacb  was  the  son  of  Sil&Sj,  son  of  Bas&bap. 
^0  De  Slane,  Biographieal  Dtetumary^  Vol.  III.  p.  71,  at  aeq, ;  Gildemeister,  d$  reb. 

Indieta,  p.  141  ;   Hyde,  ut  auprd  ;  N.  Bland,  Joumad  R,  A,  /9,  VoL  XIII.  pp.  13, 
14,  20,  26,  62.    [D.  Forbes,  Hiatory  of  Cheaa.'\ 
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will  be  Been,  from  Tabarf's  sequence  of  these  Persian  reigns,  thtl 
Chach  must  necessarily  have  been  contemporary  with  Shihito,  or 
Shahr  Trdn,  or  Shahriyar,  as  he  is  otherwise  called. 

The  name  of  ''Sassa**  assumes  the  various  forms  of  ^'Sissa," 
"Sahsaha,"  "Susa,"  "Sisa,"  and  "SaW."  Mr.  Bland,  in  Ik 
learned  article  quoted  below,  says  they  are  all  obviously  cormpdooi 
of  Xerxes,  or  of  a  name  which  has  served  as  its  origin — not  tiie 
Persian  king,  but  a  philosopher  so  named,  who  is  said  by  Polydore 
Virgil  and  others  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Bvil-Merodadi 
at  Babylon.  1  look  upon  this  as  too  recondite,  and  consider  that  tk 
transposition  of  the  parentage  above  alluded  to,  as  given  by  Ifai 
Ehallik^  [and  BUddurf^],  is  more  than  coimtervailed  by  the  sapeiior 
authority  of  Tabari ;  who,  while  he  omits  all  notice  of  Chacb,  jxnda 
that  identical  name,  yet  mentions  Sassa,  (who  cannot  possibty  be 
meant  for  any  other  person  than  Chach),  and  speaks  of  Ddhir,  he 
son,  as  being  his  successor.'  Firishta  also  speaks  of  D^Uiir  as  the 
son  of  Sa*sa*,  so  that  we  are  fully  entitled  to  consider  *'  Sassa,"  as 
the  Arabic  mode  of  representing  <' Chach" — ^just  as  we  have  <<9ia- 
nak ••  for  the  Hindi  "Chank,"  "  Shatranj  "  for  "Chatur-anga,  "Sin" 
for  "  Chin,"  "  Shdsh  "  for  "  Chdch,"  a  town  on  the  Jfhun,»  and  many 
other  similar  conversions  in  the  Arabic — since,  there  being  no  palatine 
letter  corresponding  with  ch  in  that  language,  recourse  can  only  be 
had  to  the  sibilants;  as  may  frequently  be  observed  even  in  the 
Persian  also,  where  no  such  necessity  exists.^ 

Another  preliminary  question  to  settle  respecting  Cbach,  relates 
to  his  tribe  and  descent.  There  could  have  been  no  hesitation  ob 
this  point,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Chinese  traveller,  Hwen  Tsai^. 
who  states  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Sind,  the  king  was  of  the 
"  Shu-to-lo  '*  race.*  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to  mem 
a  "  Kshattrfya,"  •  a  "Sudra,"^  and  a  Eajput  of  the  '*  Chatur,"  (ff 

^  [Bil&dori  mentions  **  Sasa,"  ''sod  of  Dahir,"  ante,  p.  125.] 

>  Tabarf,  in  M^m.  8ur  rinde,  pp.  176,  179. 

'  Shdh-ndma,  ed.  Macan,  pp.  982, 1659 ;  Oifoffr.  d'Abou-l Fida,  texte  Arabe,  p.491 

*  See  J.  A.  Yallers,  Itutilut.  Lingua  Fer$icm  eutn  Sanse,  et  Zmd.  compantm,  p^ 
18,  26,  47.  '  Foe-koue-ki,  ed.  Benmsat,  p.  393. 

*  **  £ex  e  stirpe  Xatrorum  ;"  Gildemeiater,  de  reb  Ind.,  p.  14. 
7  **Leroi,  qui,  sans  doute,  etait  Tchotch,  appartenait  k  la  caste  dee  Souhi;' 

Beinaad,  M^m.  tur  Vlnde^  p.  153.    [See  Stanislas  Jolien,  Hwuen  Thsang,  Tbh 
II.,  170.] 
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**  Chitor/'  tribe.^  This  latter  is  on  the  supposition  that  it  refers  to 
the  king  who  was  sncceeded  by  Chach,  and  who  was  related  to  the 
rnler  of  Chitor — but  this  is  not  admissible,  for  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
did  not  commence  his  travels  till  628  a.d.,'  and  after  traversing  the 
whole  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Turkist&n,  Northern  Afghdnist^,  Kash- 
mir,  the  valley  of  the  (Ganges,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Coasts  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  Guzer&t,  could  not  have  reached  Sind  much 
before  640,  when  Chach  was  fully  established  upon  the  throne.  If 
we  could  introduce  the  traveller  into  Sind  before  Chach's  accession, 
I  should  prefer  **  Elshatriya,*'  or  the  modernized  "  Chattri,"  to  any 
other  interpretation  of  '*  Shu-to-lo," — ^but,  seeing  that  not  a  single 
Chinese  name  within,  or  on  the  borders  of  Sind,  admits  of  any 
positive  identification,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
meaning  of  this  doubtful  word.  Our  Arab  and  Persian  authorities 
leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  Chaoh  was  a  Brdhman — at  least  by 
descent,  if  not  also  by  religious  persuasion ;  and  the  prese)it  Sdrsut 
(Siraswata)  Brdhmans  of  Sind  claim  him  as  one  of  their  progenitors. 
[According  to  the  Ohach-ndma,  Chach  was  a  Brahman  who  was 
introduced  to  S^ihasi  B£f  by  his  Chamberlain.  Being  taken  into 
service,  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  Bdi,  and  the  more  tender 
regards  of  the  Bibf ,  his  wife.  He  became  Chamberlain,  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  Bit,  he  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and  married  the 
widow,  whose  love  he  had  previously  rejected.  The  irregular  suc- 
cession provoked  the  resentment  of  Mahrat,  chief  of  Jaipur  (or 
Chitor),  a  relation  of  the  deceased  Bdf,  who  marched  with  his  army 
to  destroy  the  usurper  and  recover  ''his  inheritance.*'  In  great 
perplexity  Chadi  conferred  with  the  B^ni,  who  shamed  him  into 
resistance  by  proposing  to  change  garments,  and  herself  to  lead  the 
army  against  the  foe.  Chach  then  went  forth  to  battle,  and  when 
the  forces  met,  Mahrat  came  forward  and  proposed,  as  the  matter 
was  purely  a  personal  one,  to  settle  the  dispute  by  single  combat. 
Chach  represented  that  he  was  a  Brahman,  and  unaccustomed  to 
fight  on  horseback.    His  magnanimous  foe  then  alighted  to  meet 

^  Lt.  Burton,  SmOk,  p.  880. 

>  Klaproth  lays  be  traydled  between  630  and  060. — Siiie  det  Chin$mehm 
Buddhaprie9ier$  H,  T,  etc.  Beinaud  Bays,  between  628  and  646— ifi^.  ntr  VJnde, 
p.  149. — M.  Stan.  Jolien,  in  bis  yaloable  translation  juat  publiabed  (1863),  fixes  tbe 
period  more  accuratelj  between  620  and  645. 
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him  on  equal  terms,  when  Chach  treacherously  sprang  npon  his 
horse  and  slew  his  adversary  before  he  could  recover  from  the  sur- 
prise. After  this  Chach  appears  to  have  felt  no  Brahmanical  repug- 
nance to  war  and  bloodshed.] 

With  respect  to  the  period  of  his  reign,  we  learn  from  the  Chock' 
ndma  (p.  151)  that  Chach  in  or  about  the  year  2  h. — and  about 
the  fourth  year  after  his  accession^ — advanced  to  Kirmdn,  being 
instigated  to  that  measure  by  the  fact  of  the  Persian  throne  being 
then  occupied  by  a  woman. 

Again,  we  learn  (MS.  p.  70)  that  Chach  had  been  ruler  of  Bind 
for  thiriy-five  years,  when  Mughaira  attacked  Debal,  some  time 
between  the  years  13  and  16  h. 

After  Chach  had  reigned  forty  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Chandar,  who  died  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  (p.  152-4). 

Chandar  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ddhir,  who  was  slain  in 
the  month  of  Eamazdn,  93  h.  (p.  170). 

The  Tdrikh-i  Sind  (MS.  pp.  14-30)  has  briefly  abstracted  the 
account  in  the  CUMch-ndma,  but  has  given  no  date  throughout^  and 
has  carelessly  omitted  all  notice  of  Chandar. 

The  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm  gives  a  far  better  abstract  of  the  Chaeh-ndma, 
It  represents  {MS.  p.  6)  that  Chach,  after  killing  Mahrat,  the  prince 
of  Chitor,  established  himself  on  the  throne  in  the  year  1  h. — ihai 
he  reigned  forty  years  (i&.) — ^that  Chandar,  who  succeeded  bim,  died 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  (t&.) — ^that  Dahir  was  killed  in  the 
year  93  h.,  after  having  reigned  thirty-three  years  (MS.  p.  15) — and 
that  the  whole  period  of  the  Br^man  dynasty  lasted  ninety-two 
years  (i&.) — which,  however,  is  a  manifest  inconsistency,  because  in 
the  detail,  no  more  than  eighty-one  years,  at  the  most,  are  assigned 
to  the  three  reigns. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  these  discrepancies  can  be 
reconciled  by  two  very  slight  corrections  in  the  reading  of  tlw 
Chach-ndma, 

Instead  of  "thirty-five  years,"  in  the  first  quotation,  we  shonld 

1  It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  remark,  that  Al  Bir6ni  mentions  the  establidi- 
ment  of  a  Slndian  era,  wbicb  commences  with  the  winter  solstice  of  625  a.d. — 8  a.i. 
As  M.  Beinaud  justly  remarks,  that  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  generally 
indicates  a  change  of  dynasty,  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  establishment  of  tlw 
Br&hman  dynasty  to  this  year.— jtfi^iii.  iur  VIndSf  p.  147. 
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read  'Hliree  or  five  years/'  as  the  period  that  Chach  had  reigned 
when  Maghaira  attacked  Debal.     The  form  of  expression  is  very 
common  in  denoting  an  indefinite  period;  and,  as  the  disjunctive 
particle  or  is,  in  such  uses  of  distributive  numerals,  always  omitted, 
the  difference  in  the  reading  becomes  scarcely  perceptible. 

And  in  the  first  quotation,  instead  of  *^  about  the  year  2  h.,"  I 
would  read  "  about  the  year  10  h." — dah  for  do.    The  reading  of  do 
is  quite  out  of  the  question,  for  there  certainly  was  no  female  reign 
at  so  early  a  period  as  the  second  year  of  the  Hijra,  and  none  even 
before  the  tenth,  if  indeed  so  early.     The  confusion  respecting  these 
ephemeral  reigns  of  the  later  Sassanians  is  notorious,  and  especially 
respecting  the  order  of  the  three  queens,  Turin-dukht,  Azurmi-dukht, 
and  Dukht-zan&n — the  last  of  whom  is  generally  altogether  omitted, 
and  is  perhaps  identical  with  Azurmi-dukht; — ^but  no  author  at- 
tempts to  place  either  of  them  before  10  a.h.      Now,  since  the 
dMch-ndma  represents  that  the  queen  mentioned  by  him  was  one  of 
the  successors  of  Kisra-bin-Hormuz-bin-Fdrs,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered— alluding,  of  course,  to  Khusru  Parvfz — and  since  we  learn 
from  a  passage  in  Tabari  that  one  of  Kisrd's  daughters  was  Dukht- 
zanan,  who  succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne  for  a  short  time  in  the 
year  13  h.  ; — and  since  the  Bawaiu-s  Safd  assigns  the  reign  of 
Turan-dukht,  another  of  his  daughters,  to  the  year  14  h.  ; — we  may 
assume  as  certain  that  the  expedition  of  Chach  towards  Kirm^ 
occurred  in  one  or  other  of  those  years.^ 

These  simple  emendations  bring  us  close  enough  to  the  truth,  to 
satisfy  us  with  respect  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Chach-ndma, 
Where  there  is  so  much  room  for  doubt,  and  where  even  Tabarf  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  himself,  or  in  conformity  with  others, 
even  if  the  Chach'ndma  should  be  in  error  three  or  four  years — and 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case — ^there  would  still 
be  no  ground  for  impeaching  the  veracity  of  that  valuable  chronicle ; 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  with  considerable  confidence  to  assign  to 
each  event  of  the  Brdhman  dynasty  of  Sind  its  proper  date,  according 

to  the  Hijra  computation.' 

^  As  all  three  queens — ^i^  indeed,  there  were  three— were  danghten  of  Ehusrii 
Parrlz,  and  as  all  their  reigns  are  comprised  within  two,  or,  at  most,  three  years,  it 
matters  little  which  we  select. 

*  For  the  doubts  which  prerail  respecting  the  proper  period,  seqaencei  and  names 
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A.H. 

The  aooeBsion  of  Chach  to  the  throne  of  Bind 10 

His  expedition  to  Eirman,  in  the  fourth  year 14 

Mughaira's  attack,  in  the  fifth  year 15 

Chach's  death,  after  a  reign  of  foriy  entire  years 51 

Chandar's  death,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign 59 

Dahir's  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  entire  years  93 

The  advances  of  the  Arabs  towards  8ind^ 

Soareely  had  Muhammad  expired,  when  his  followers  and  dis* 
ciples,  issuing  from  their  naked  deserts,  where  they  had  hiHierlo 
rohbed  their  neighbours  and  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  liAirt«n^ 
to  convert  their  hereditary  feuds  into  the  spirit  of  unanimity  and 
brotherly  love.  Their  energies,  at  all  times  impetnooSy  were  now 
solely  concentrated  upon  executing  the  injunctions  of  the  **  king  of 
fierce  countenance,  imderstanding  dark  sentences,'"  that  they  should 
enforce  belief  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  which  was  emphaticallj 
declared  to  be  "the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell."*  Terror  and 
devastation,  murder  and  rapine,  accompanied  their  progress,  in  fbl- 
filment  of  the  prophetic  denunciation  of  Daniel,  that  this  descendant 

of  the  Saaeanian  princes  between  Siroes  and  Tazdijird,  see— besides  Mirkhond, 
Ehondamir,  and  the  Persian  authorities— J.  S.  Assemanni,  JBibliotheea  Orimi. 
Olemmt'Vat.f  Tom.  III.,  p.  419  ;  Eutychii  AntuOety  Vol.  II.  pp.  253,  857,  408; 
Malcolm,  HUtory  of  Persia ;  Dubeux,  X*  Univera  Pitloresque^  "  La  Perse,"  pp. 
833-6;  Weil,  Queh,  der  ChtUifen,  Vol.  I.  pp.  63-65,  and  the  Tables  in  the  jineitKi 
XTniv,  Hiat.,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  211-277;  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog.,y,  'hSassanides;" 
Hoieri,  Grand  Diction,  Hittorique,  Tom.  IV.,  p.  136,  t.  '* Perse;"  lyHerbeiot, 
Diblioth,  Or,t  v.  "  Sassanian,"  and  Ene.  Meirop,  "  Early  Or.  Hist.,"  p.  414. 
[Mordtmann  in  Zeitsehrift,  D,  M,  (?.,  Vols.  VIII.  and  XII.;  M.  K  Patkaman  ia 
Jour,  Afiatiqu4y  1866,  p.  220.] 

'  [A  note  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  private  copy  shows  that  he  intended  to  revise  this 
article,  after  an  examination  of  Tabari,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  Tabari's  acconnt  the 
basis  of  his  own.  The  editor  was  at  first  disposed  to  realize  as  far  as  possible  thii 
intention,  but  as  the  whole  of  Tabari's  history  is  now  in  course  of  translation,  and 
will  ere  long  be  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  it  hss 
seemed  preferable  to  let  Sir  H.  Elliot's  work  stand  as  he  himself  penned  it.  There 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  MS.  History  of  Sind,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Arab  conquest.  It  enters  into  full  details  drawn,  like  Sir  H. 
Elliot's,  from  Sindian  authorities.]  *  Daniel^  ch.  viii.  23. 

*  Compare  Chapters  ii.,  iv.,  Tiii.,  ix.,  xxii.,  xlvii.,  Ixi.,  etc.,  of  the  Kordn,  See 
also  Sale,  Kurdn^  Prelim.  Disc.,  p.  194  ;  Lane,  Selections  from  the  Kurdn,  p.  70; 
Belaad,  D0  Jure  Militari  Moham.^  p.  5,  et  eeq. 
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Xahmael'  "shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and  shall  prosper,  and 
ioe,  and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people;  and 
^^k^:3r(n]gh  his  policy,  also,  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in  his  hand ; 
he  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart,  and  stand  up  against  the 
Loe  of  Princes." " 
And  so  it  was,  that,  within  twenty  years,  they  made  themselyes 
irs  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Persia.  The  conquest  of 
'^drsia  was  a  mere  prelude  to  further  extension  in  the  east;  and 
^ngh  a  more  difficult  and  inhospitable  country,  as  well  as  internal 
insions,  checked  their  progress  for  some  years  afterwards,  yet  it 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
r^^^fng  delay  their  attacks  upon  the  rich  and  idolatrous  country  of 
-X^dia,  which  offered  so  tempting  a  bait  to  their  cupidity  and  zeal. 
:  -^jooordingly,  attention  was  early  directed  to  this  quarter,  and  it  will 
-  \)e  our  business  now,  in  collecting  some  of  the  incidental  and  scat- 
r  *tered  notices  which  betray  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Arabs  to 
^  olitain  a  footing  in  India,  to  trace  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of 
their  arms,  until  it  issued  in  the  conquest  of  Sind  by  Muhammed 


Abd  BaJer,  a.h.  11-13.    a.d.  632-634. 
'Umar,         a.h.  13-23.    a.d.  634-643. 

Under  the  Elhildfat  of  'Umar, — a.h.  16  or  16, — a  military  ex- 
pedition set  out  from  *ITmdn,  to  pillage  the  coasts  of  India.  It 
appears  to  have  proceeded  as  far  as  Tana,  in  Bombay.  As  'Umar 
had  not  been^xmsulted  on  the  expedition,  he  forbad  that  any  more 
should  be  undertaken  to  such  distant  parts ;  and  to  'Usm^n  Bin  Xsf 
Sakifi,  governor  of  Bahrain  and  'Umdn,  imder  whose  orders  the 
piratical  vessels  had  been  despatched,  he  signified  his  displeasure  in 
very  marked  terms : — *'  Had  our  party,"  he  wrote,  **  been  defeated, 

^  Gibbon's  grataitons  scepticism  respecting  the  Ishmaelitish  origin  of  the  Arabians 
has  been  well  exposed  in  App.  I.  to  Forster's  Mahomstaniim  Unveiled,  See  also 
Faber's  Calendar  of  Prophecy^  and  Fry's  Second  Advent  of  Christ.  Occasionally,  how- 
erer,  these  authors  carry  the  argument  too  far.  Brucker  has  also  arraigned  the  Bible 
g^ealogy  of  the  Arabs,  Hiet.  Crit.  Fhiloeph.^  YoL  I.  p.  214.  Muhammad's  own 
Ishmaelitish  descent  may  admit  of  doubt;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  question 
respecting  the  Arabs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  See  Sprenger,  Life  of 
Muhammed,  p.  18 ;  Sale,  ubi  eupr.  p.  11 ;  Beinaud's  Sarrazins,  231. 

>  Daniely  ch.  yiii.  24,  26. 
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be  assured  that  I  would  have  taken  from  your  own  tribe  as  nuu^ 
men  as  had  been  killed  and  put  them  all  to  death  "  (supra  p.  116]. 

About  the  same  time,  Hakam,  the  brother  of  'Usm^n,  who  hi 
been  placed  ia  charge  of  Bahrain,  sent  an  expedition  against  Brovk 
and  despatched  his  brother,  Mughaira  Ab(u-1  '^sf,  to  the  bay  of 
Debal,  where  he  encoimtered  and  defeated  his  opponents,  aooordii^ 
to  the  Futuhti-l  Bulddn  {supra,  p.  116) ;  but  the  Chach-ndma  lepn- 
sents  that  he  was  slain.  That  work  also  mentions  that  the  naTii 
squadron  was  accompanied  by  troops,  that  Debal  was  occupied  hj 
merchants,  and  that  the  governor,  Samba,  son  of  Diwaij,  had  been 
nominated  to  that  post  by  Chach,  who  at  that  time  had  mkd 
thirty-five*  years  in  Sind  (MS.  p.  70) .» 

Shortly  after,  Abu  Musd  Asha'rf,  who  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  prophet,  and  was  otherwise  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  that  period,  was  appointed  governor  of  'Irak  (Basra),  'when  BAi, 
bin  Ziydd  Harisf,  one  of  his  officers,  was  sent  to  Makr^  and  Kir* 
m^  Orders  were  also  despatched  to  Abu  Musa,  from  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  directing  him  to  afford  all  the  information  in  Lib 
power  respecting  Hind,  and  the  countries  leading  to  it.  As  he  had 
lately  learnt  the  disastrous  result  of  Mughaira's  expedition,  he  wrote 
in  reply  to  say,  that  "  the  king  of  Hind  and  Sind  was  powerful  and 
contumacious,  following  the  path  of  unrighteousness,  and  that  sin 
dwelt  in  his  heart."  Upon  which,  he  received  peremptory  orden 
not  by  any  means  to  enter  upon  a  holy  war  with  that  country.' 

It  is  notorious  that  'Umar  had  always  a  particular  horror  of  naval 
expeditions,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  arose  from  this  untoward 
defeat.  This  repugnance  is  usually  attributed  to  a  later  period, 
when,  upon  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  *Amru  bin  'Asi,  the  Khalif 
wrote  to  his  lieutenant  for  a  description  of  the  sea ;  who  replied  :— 
"  The  sea  is  a  great  pool,  which  some  senseless  people  furrow, 
looking  like  worms  upon  logs  of  wood."  On  receipt  of  this  an- 
swer, it  is  said,  'Umar  forbad  aU  navigation  amongst  the  Musulmans, 
and  transgressors  were  severely  punished.      Mu*awiya  was  the  first 

»  TuhfatU'l  Kirdm,  MS.  p.  9  ;  Gladwin's  Ayeen  Akhery,  Vol.  II.  p.  US; 
Memoire  sur  Vlnde^  p.  170. 

*  [This  is  the  statement  of  the  MS.,  but  in  page  412  reasons  are  given  for  pro- 
posing to  read  **  3  or  6  "  instead  of  35.]  '  Chach-ndma^  MS.  p.  70. 
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Khalif  under  whom  this  prohibition  was  relaxed,  and  who  despatched 
tnaritime  expeditions  against  the  enemies  of  his  empire.  The  original 
oaose  of  the  restriction  was  probably  that  which  has  been  already 
indicated,  and  its  continuance  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  on- 
skilfulness  of  the  Arabs  upon  the  element  to  which  the  subjects  of 
the  Qreek  empire  were  accustomed  from  their  birfch.  Had  the 
Blusulmans  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  been  as  expert  as 
the  Arab  navigators  of  the  Indian  ocean,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  to  feel  alarm  at  the  result  of  actions  upon  the  high  seas.^ 

In  the  year  22  h.,  'Abdu-lla  bin  ' Amar  bin  Babi'  inyaded  Eirm^, 
and  took  the  capital,  Euwashfr,'  so  that  the  aid  of  *'  the  men  of  Euj 
and  Baluj  "'  was  solicited  in  vain  by  the  Kirm^is.  He  then  pene- 
trated to  Sistdn,  or  Sijistan,  and  besieged  the  gOYemor  in  his  capital, 
who  sued  for  peace  when  he  found  that  ''his  city  was  as  a  tent 
without  ropes."  After  this  he  advanced  towards  Makran.  In  vain, 
also,  did  the  chief  of  that  country  obtain  the  aid  of  the  ruler  of 
Sind,  for  their  united  armies  were  surprised  and  defeated  in  a  night 
attack.  With  an  ardour  augmented  by  his  success,  'Abdu-Ua  re- 
quested leave  to  cross  the  Indus ;  but  the  Ehalif,  true  to  his  cautious 
policy,  which  restrained  his  lieutenants  both  on  the  northern  and 
western  frontiers,  opposed  this  still  more  distant  adventure/ 

The  invasions  of  this  year  ar6  confirmed  by  Hasan  bin  Muhammad 
Shiraz(,  who  is  a  careful  writer  ;  but  the  names  of  the  generals  are 
differently  represented,  'fin  the  year  22  h.  Sijist^  was  conquered 
by  'Amru  bin  al  Tamfmf  and  'Abdu-Ua  bin  'Umar  Ehattdb.  In  this 
year  also,  Makrdn  was  conquered  by  'Abdu-lla  bin  'Abdu-Ua  bin 
'Unin,  who  had  moved  against  that  place  from  Eirm&n.  The  ruler, 
who  in  the  native  language  was  styled  Zanbfl,  and  was  also  king  of 
Sind,  was  killed." » 

^  A  passage  in  Procopius,  JBell  Pera.,  i.  19,  20,  seems  to  show  that,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  the  Homerites  of  the  Erythnean  sea  were  no  great  nayigators.  The 
question  has  heen  examined  in  another  note. 

a  See  Vuller's  Oeachiehte  der  JSildsehuken^  p.  75. 

>  The  Arahic  and  Persian  Lexicons  say,  they  were  harharons  tribes,  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  borders  of  Makr&n,  and  descended  from  the  Arabs  of  Hijj&z.  In 
the  latter  are  of  course  to  be  recognized  the  modem  Bultich. 

*  Tdrikk-i  Ouzida,  quoted  in  Mimoire  sur  Vlnde^  p.  171. 

s  Muntakhabu't  Tawdrikh,  under  the  KhiUtfat  of  l/mar.  The  name  <^  Zanbil 
will  be  treated  of  under  the  Uirtory  of  the  GhasniTides. 

VOL.  I.  27 
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The  names  are  otherwise  given  in  the  JTabWm-s  Shfor. 
was  conquered  by  Suhail  bin  ITdf  and  'Abdu-Ua  bin  Aiitibk| 
Sijistan  by  'Asim  bin  'Amru  Tamimi,  and  Makr&n  by  TTakVain 
'Amar  Saulbf.  The  conquests  are  aLso  ascribed  to  a  year  Usj 
Shohrug,  the  lieutenant  of  Fars,  was  forced  to  yield  his  prcmimki 
the  Tictorious  Musulmdns ;  upon  which,  Muj^shia  bin  Mas'ud  toi' 
possession  of  the  cities  of  Siijan  and  Jfruft,  while  TTsmin  li 
Ab(u-1  'Asi  advanced  to  Istakhar.  In  the  same  quarter.  Si 
Zannfm,  employed  with  a  separate  division  on  the  route  bm 
Istakhar  to  Kimxdn,  experienced  a  more  determined  resistance,  k 
besieging  one  of  the  strongholds  into  which  the  natives  had  tbiovi 
themselves,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  sally  from  the  ganinb 
as  well  as  by  a  numerous  body  of  Kurds  who  had  advanced  to  tbff 
relief,  and  was  only  saved  through  the  aid  of  a  miracle.  In  &i 
end,  however,  the  Musulmans  were  victorious.  These  are  evident 
all  the  same  transactions,  disguised  by  change  of  names, — Ae 
"  Kurds"  of  the  Hahibu-s  Styar  being  the  "  Kuj  "  of  the  GuzUia. 

Dr.  Weil,  following  Tabari,  gives  other  variations,  and  remazb 
upon  Abu-1  Fida*s  and  Elmacin's  (Al  Makin's)  omission  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Persian  provinces  in  the  south.  The  general's  namo 
is  'Abdu-lla  bin  Attab.  "Kufej,"  or  "  Kufess,"  is  given  instead  of 
"Kuj."  The  invasion  of  Makrdn  is  ascribed  to  23  h.,  in  which 
same  year,  it  is  said,  the  conquest  of  Fars  was  brought  to  a  conda- 
sion.  The  capture  of  Shfr^  is  also  Mentioned,  although  it  is 
ordinarily  supposed  not  to  have  been  built  till  seventy  years  after- 
wards by  Muhammad  Kasim.^ 

'  Usmdn,  a.h.  23-35.     a.d.  643-655. 

'Usman  bin  Abiu-1  'Asi  was  not  very  rapid  in  his  conquest  of  the 
province  of  Fars,  for  he  was  repulsed  before  Istakhar,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  year  26  h.,  that  we  find  him  taking  Kazeron  and  the  still 
famous  Kila'-i  sufed,  or  white  fort,  between  Istakheu*  and  the  Persian 
Gulph.^  The  whole  province  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reduced 
till  28  H. 

In  A.H.  30,  a  formidable  insurrection  took  place  at  Istakhar,  when 

^  OenhiehU  der  Chalifm,  YoL  I.  pp.  95-98. 

*  Feriflhta,  YoL  I.  p.  2  ;  Price,  189, 156.    Itawtatu^  Safd 
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1    the  Mueulm^  governor  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  people. 

I   The  fugitive  king  o(  Persia,  Yazdijird,  hastened  to  the  scene,  in  the 

is    hope  of  retrieving  his  miserable  fortunes;  but  after  being  nearly 

1    surprised  among  the  ruined  columns  of  the  ancient  palace,  he  was 

^    defeated  with  great  loss  by  *Abdu-lla  bin  'Umar  and  'Usmdn,  near 

that  capital,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Kirmdn,  and  afterwards  to 

Sijistdn  and  Ehurdsdn.     The  citadel  of  Istakhar  was  carried  by 

assault,  and  many  of  the  ancient  Persian  nobility,  who  had  sought 

all  asylum  within  that  fortress,  were  put  to  the  sword.* 

During  the  next  year,  the  pursuit  of  Yazdijird  was  followed  up  into 
Xhur^is^  under  'Abdu-Ua  bin  'Amar,  then  governor  of  Basra,  after 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Khalif  to  advance  into  that  country. 
The  southern  provinces  of  the  Caspian  not  having  yet  been  finally 
conquered,  it  was  considwed  the  more  feasible  route  to  march  by 
-wvLj  of  Fdrs  and  the  borders  of  Eirmdn,  and  so  advance  through  the 
desert.    A  rebellion  which  then  existed  in  the  latter  province  was 
quelled  by  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  horse  under  Mujdshia. 
Rabf  bin  Ziydd  Harisi  was,  at  the  same  time,  despatched  to  secure 
the  obe<Mence  of  Sijistdn,  in  which  province  he  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  metropolis,  Zaranj ;  and  'Abdu-lla  himself,  having 
,    compelled  the  city  of  Tabbas  to  surrender  on  capitulation,  entered 
the  Kohistdn,  where  he  met  with  a  sturdy  resistance ;  but  ultimately, 
with  the   assistance  of  Ahnaf  bin  Eais,  he  took  Hirdt,  Sarakhs, 
.  Talik^,  Balkh,  Tukharist&n,  and  Naishapur,  and  brought  the  whole 
_  province  of  Ehur^^  under  subjection.' 

Firishta  attributes  to  the  foUowing  year  a  proselyting  expedition 

to  the  eastward,  which  is  said  to  have  been  despatched  from  Bagh- 

did ;  but  as  that  town  was  not  built  for  more  than  a  century  after- 

^  wards,  no  great  value  can  attach  to  his  sources  of  information. 

£aghddd  did  not  become  the  seat  of  the  Ehilafat  till  the  time  of 

^bu  Ja'far  Al  Mansur,  in  148  a.h.  765  a.d.     The  three  first  Ehalifs 

fBstablifihed  themselves  at  Medfna.     'Ali,^  in  36  h.,  chose  Eufa  as  his 

-metropolis;  and  in  41  h.,  the  TJmmayides  constituted  Damascus 

1  Abnlpbangii  D^natt,^,  116;  Habihuhi  8iyar\  Weil,  Qetehiehte  der  Chalifm, 
^oL  I.  p.  163;  but  compare  also  the  Appendix,  p.  rii.^  in  Vol.  III.,  where  the 
^Bircumstancee  are  atated  differently,  after  Bil&durl. 

*  Ferishta,  Vol.  I.  p.  3 ;  Price,  Retrotpeet  of  Mahomm$dan  Mistory,  Yol.  I.  p. 
161 ;  Bil&dnri,  in  OetehkhU  der  Ohalifm,  Yol.  I.,  Anhang,  pp.  iz.,  z. 
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their  capital :  and  bo  it  continaed  during  the  whole  period  of  <li] 
dynasty,  which  expired  in  132  h.,  when  Aba-1  Abb^  seated 
at  Anbar,  on  the  Euphrates;^  and  his  suocessor,  Al  Mans^, 
remaining  a  few  years  at  Hdshimiya,  in  the  same  nei^iboiiibo()4| 
finally  established  himself  at  BaghdM,  where  the  seat  of  the  KUt] 
fat  continned,  with  occasional  transfers  to  S^unardL,  till  its  extmotej 
by  HuMku  in  666  h.— 1268  a.d. 

The  same  kind  of  error  frequently  occurs  in  Persian  anflMJ 
respecting  the  government  of  'Irdk,  or  of  the  two  *JxikB,  'AnM 
and  ' Ajam(,  in  writing  of  the  period  treated  of  in  this  note.  It  im 
seldom  that  the  government  of  the  two  'L:dks,  and  rarely  that  ik 
whole  of  even  'Irak-i  'Arab(,  was  centred  in  the  same  individnLI 
This  province,  which  may  be  considered  to  coirespond  with  Babf 
Ionia,  contained  the  two  chief  militaiy  cantonments  of  K4&  aii 
Basra.  The  former  town  was  of  some  antiquity,  and  the  seat  of 
Arabian  prince  before  the  time  of  Muhammad ;  but  ihe  latter  mi 
founded  in  a.h.  16,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  interrupting  the  oob- 
munication  with  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  preventing  the  flight  of  tb 
royal  family  of  Persia  by  the  sea  route  to  India.* 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Mu'^wiya,  that  these  two  important 
places  were  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  one  person.  By  him  their 
government  was  bestowed  upon  his  bastard  brother,  Zij&d,  of  whom 
we  shall  find  frequent  mention  in  the  following  paragraphs.  By  ^ 
succeeding  Khalif  they  were,  after  some  interval,  conferred  upon 
'Ubaidu-lla  bin  Zijad.'  The  two  governments  were  onoe  mow 
combined  in  the  person  of  Hajjaj,  who  was  invested  with  greats 
power  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  * 

^  This  was  the  original  capital  of  the  kings  of  Hira,  before  they  remoTed  to  th€ 
latter  town.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of  Julian.  Respecting  its  positioa,  m 
Dr.  Gustay.  Weil,  Oesehiehte  der  Chalifmj  YoL  I.  p.  36.  Its  suocesaiyt  htios  ii 
various  periods  are  to  be  seen  the  Castle  of  Felugia.  See  also  D'Anville,  Z'JBtgfknk 
et  le  Tigre,  p.  71 ;  D'Herbelot,  Bibl  Orient,,  v.  "  Coufah." 

'  Compare  Weil,  Oe^eh,  der  Chal,,  Vol.  I.  pp.  39,  72,  76,  84,  and  Anhang,  p.  ix.; 
Hitter,  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  Vol.  X.;  Renouard,  Art.  "Persia,"  in  Emejfckf. 
MetropoUtana ;  Preston,  Makdmdt  of  Al  Hariri,  p.  37. 

'  Supra,  p.  117 ;  Ockley,  History  of  the  Saracens,  pp.  369,  887,  391. 

*  The  succession  to  these  goyemments  may  be  traced  in  the  following  paasages  of 
the  first  volume  of  Price's  Mohammedan  History;  Edfa,  pp.  128,  137,  162,  163, 
168,  184,  191,  192,  262,  379,  383-9,  392,  426,  446,  624,  636,  643  ;  Basra,  pp.  123, 
146,  169,  164,  184,  191,  192,  280,  349,  379,  381,  386,  389,  392,  429,  489,  44e,  461, 
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=:       To  revert  to  the  eastern  oonqnests — ^Ddf&bgard,  whioh  together 

ii    with  Fas^  was  taken  in  23  h.,  subsequently  revolted,  and  was  again 

I    taken  in  28  h.^ 

r  Abdu-Ua  'Amar,  who  was  a  coosin  of  the  Ehalif,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded the  popular  Abu  Musd  Asha'ri  in  the  government  of  Basra, 
thinking  the  opportunity  fiivourable  for  extending  the  Muhammadan 
conquests  in  the  east,  obtained  permission  to  detach  Hakim  bin 
Jaballa  al  'Abdi  to  explore  Sijiston  and  Makr^,  as  well  as  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Indus;  but  it  appears 
that  Hakim  reported  so  unfavourably  of  the  vast  regions  which 
he  examined,  that  all  idea  of  conquest  in  that  direction  was  aban- 
doned.— **  Water  is  scarce,  the  fruits  are  poor,  and  the  robbers  are 
bold.  If  few  troops  are  sent  there  they  will  be  slain ;  if  many, 
they  will  starve"  {supra,  p.  116).  The  discord  which  prevailed 
among  the  Musulm^s  after  the  death  of  'Usmdn,  was  an  additional 
reason  for  not  prosecuting  any  adventures  in  so  remote  a  region ; 
but  private  adventure  does  not  seem  to  have  been  debarred,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  prosecuted  under  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Khalif.' 

'All,      A.H.  35-40.    A.D.  666-660. 
Hasan,  a.h.  40-41.    a.d.  660-661. 

Under  the  succeeding  reign  of  'Ali,  it  is  related,  on  the  authority 

of  'Amar  bin  Hdris  bin  'Abdu-1  Eais,  that  Tdghar  bin  D^'ir  was 

appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  frontier  of  Hind,  and  an  army  was 

"^    placed  under  his  command,  comprising  a  select  body  of  nobles  and 

^    chiefs.    Towards  the  close  of  the  year  38  h.,  they  marched  by  way 

fc    of  Bahraj  and  Koh-Paya,  obtaining  on  the  road  great  booty  and 

many  slaves,  until  they  reached  the  mountains  of  Eaikdn,  or  Eai- 

■j    kdndn,  where  they  met  with  a  stout  resistance  from  the  inhabitants, 

'    of  whom  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  had  assembled  to  intercept 

their  progress  through  the  passes.     But  when  the  Arabs  shouted  out 

**  AlMhu  akbar,"  and  their  voices  re-echoed  firom  the  hills  to  the 

right  and  left,  the  infidels,  hearing  these  shouts  of  triumph,  were 

460,  529,  543,  548.  And  in  the  first  Tolum«  of  Weil*!  Gmhiehte  der  Ckalifen  ; 
Kufa,  pp.  85,  185, 171-2,  176,  195,  369,  411,  428,  Anb.  p.  yL  ;  Bamra,  pp.  72,  173, 
195,  269,  277.  853,  366,  411, 611. 

I  Bilfrduri,  ap.  Weil,  QtutK  der  OM^  YoL  I.  Anhang,  p.  is. 

3  M^moir$  $ur  VInde,  p.  172 ;  Chach-ndms^  MS.  p.  72 ;  Tuhfain-l  Kirdm,  MS.  p.  9. 
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oonfounded  and  alarmed.  Some  came  forward  and  embraced 
and  the  rest  took  precipitately  to  flight.  From  that  time  to  tk 
present,  says  the  credulous  author,  voices  proclaiming  that  Godu 
great,  ''Allahu  akhar/'  are  heard  at  the  same  season  thnni^ioal 
these  mountains.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  H^ris  bin  MsRi, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  *'  They  were  engaged  in  tlm 
victory  when  they  were  informed  of  the  martyrdom  of  *Ali;  and 
on  their  return,  when  they  arrived  at  Makran,  they  leamt  ibit 
Mu'awiya  bin  Abf  Sufydn,  was  Khalif.^ 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  expedition  which  Bilddurf  (p.  116) 
attributes  to  Harab  bin  Marra  Al  'Abdf, — ^that  is,  a  man  of  tiie 
ancient  and  powerful  tribe  of  ^Ahdu-l  Kais  (the  Abueai  of  Ptolemj)» 
which  was  established  in  Bahrain,  and  devoted  itself  chiefly  to 
piracies  on  the  high  seas.  The  same  country  has  always  been  pro- 
lific of  such  enterprises,  until  they  were  eflectually  repressed  by  the 
British  Qovemment  in  India.  The  name  of  Al  'Abd£  shows  tibit 
the  preceding  narrative  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  a  member  of 
that  tribe,  and  'Amax,  being  perhaps  a  son  of  the  very  Hiris,  tlie 
hero  of  the  story,  family  pride  may  have  suppressed  all  notice  of 
the  defeat.  Harab's  adventure  commenced  and  ended  at  the  same 
times  which  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  but  the 
result  is  represented  very  differently.  At  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  was  so  successful,  that  in  a  single  day  he  divided  one 
thousand  captives  amongst  his  adherents.  Nevertheless,  he  was  in 
the  end  completely  defeated  in  the  country  of  Ealkim,  and  only  t 
few  Arabs  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  disasters. 

Col.  Tod  mentions  that  the  generals  of  'Ali  made  conquesta  within 
the  kingdom  of  Sind  itself,  which  were  abandoned  at  that  Khalifs 
death;  but  he  does  not  give  his  authority  for  this  improbable 
statement.' 

DYNASTY    OF    THE    UMMAYIDES. 

A.H.  41-132.    A.D.  661-750. 

1.  Mu'dtoiya,  A.H.  41-60.     a.d.  661-679. 

Under  the  Ehilafat  of  Mu'awiya,  the  first  of  the  Ummayides,  we 

*  Chach'ndtna,MS.t^,73]  Tw A/a/n-/ JTirdm,  MS.,  p.  9. 
3  Annals  of  R^atththi^  Vol.  I.,  p.  242. 
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are  informed  by  a  respectable  authority,  that  'Abda-r  Bahm^  con- 
quered Sind  in  the  year  42  h.^  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  the 
expedition  here  alluded  to  is  the  one  which  occurred  two  years  later, 
under  MuhaUab,  one  of  'Abdu-r  Bahmdn's  officers,  and  which  is  more 
fully  recorded  in  a  subsequent  Note  upon  the  advances  of  the  Arabs 
on  the  Kabul  frontier. 

In  A.H.  46,  'Abdu-lla  bin  Su&r,  who  was  about  that  time  entrusted 
-with  the  command  of  the  Indian  frontier  on  the  side  of  Eaik^,  and 
^*  who  was  so  generous  and  hospitable  that  no  other  fire  but  his  own 
v?B8  ever  lighted  in  his  camp,"  enriched  himself  with  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  eastern  borders ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Mu'dwiya,  pre- 
sented that  Khalif  with  some  of  the  horses  of  Kaikan.  Ho  remained 
some  time  with  Mu'dwiya,  and  then  returned  to  Eaikan,  where, 
being  attacked  by  the  Turks  with  all  their  forces,  he  was  slain  in 
the  conflict  (p.  117).' 

The  Chaeh-ndma  adds,  amongst  other  details  of  this  expedition, 
i^rhich  need  not  be  here  given,  that  Mu'dwiya  appointed  'Abdu-lla 
bin  Sawdriya,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  cavalry,  "  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Sind,"  and  said,  "  in  the  country  of  Sind  there  is  a  mountain 
which  they  call  Kaik^dn.  There  the  horses  stand  very  high,  and 
are  well  made  in  all  their  proportions.  They  have  before  this  time 
been  received  among  the  spoils  taken  from  that  tract.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  treacherous,  and  are  protected  by  their  mountain  fastnesses 
fix>m  the  efifects  of  their  rebellion  and  enmity."  He  sent  also  'Amar 
bin  'Abdu-lla  bin  'Amar  to  conquer  Armael.  After  sustaining  a 
complete  defeat  from  the  Eaik^is  (called  Turks  by  BilMurf),  who 
swarmed  around,  and  closed  their  egress  by  the  passes,  the  remnant 
of  the  Arab  army  returned  to  Makr^n. 

This  is  related  on  the  authority  of  *'  Muhlat,  who  heard  it  from 
Hindalf,  who  reported  it  on  the  authority  of  Edsim,  who  said,  'I 
heard  it  from  Nasr  bin  Sufydn.' "  This  Hindali  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Chaeh-ndma  as  a  transmitter  of  these  traditions.' 

The  statement  of  the  next  incursion  is  somewhat  confused. 

Upon  the  death  of  'Abdu-lla,  Sindn  bin  Salma  was  appointed  to 

^  r<frfArA-i  Fo/f'/,  sub  ann.  42  H. 

3  Weil,  Ge*ehiehU  der  Ohalifm^  Vol.  I.  p.  291. 

3  Chaeh-ndma,  MS.,  pp.  74,  75 ;  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm,  MS.,  p.  9. 
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Biicoeed  him ;  but  Mn'dwija  wrote  to  Ziy^  the  powerfbl  gofvm 
of  'Ii&,  who  also  held  the  lientenancy  of  KhuT^wiui,  Sp^\ 
Bahrain,  and  'Umto,  besides  E6&  and  Basra,  direoting^  him  to  wim 
a  man  better  suited  to  command  on  the  maiches  of  India.  Aooori' 
inglj,  Sin&n  was  superseded  by  Ahnaf  Eais,  **  the  ablest  amon^Ai 
true  believers,"  who  went  to  Makr^  but  was  removed  after  t 
period  of  two  years  and  one  month.  Hindalf  is  again  oat  of  fls{ 
authorities  for  this  account.^ 

By  Bilddurf  (p.  117)  this  is  otherwise  represented.  Ziyid  lai 
Abu  Sufyin  raised  Sin&  bin  Salama  to  the  command  of  the  Indki 
frontier.  He  was  a  man  of  merit,  and  feared  Ood,  and  was  the  M 
who  obliged  soldiers  to  affix  to  their  oath  the  penally  of  divoni 
from  their  wives.  On  proceeding  to  assume  chai^  of  his  fandiaBi^ 
he  reduced  Makr^,  and  founded  cities  in  that  oonntry.  Ha  6» 
tablished  his  residence  there,  and  exacted  a  rigorous  aooosnt  d 
the  revenues  of  the  province.  By  Ibn  Al  Ealb£  this  conquest  is 
attributed  to  Hakfm,  above  mentioned. 

Ziyad  then  raised  Eibhid  bin  'Amru,  of  the  tribe  of  Azd,  to  tiie 
command.  Bdshid  went  to  Makr^,  and  thence  made  a  soooessfiil 
inroad  upon  Kaikdn ;  but  was  subsequently  slain  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Meds.  He  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  the  Siniui,  befon 
noticed,  who  exercised  his  functions  for  two  years  {p.  117).* 

'<Abu-l  Hasan  heard  from  Hindali,  who  had  heard  from  Bin-i 
Aswad,"  that  when  Ziy4d  had  suspended  the  son  of  Salama  frm 
his  functions,  E^hid  bin  'Umar  Al  Khizrf,  a  man  of  good  birth  and 
of  noted  courage,  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Mu'dwiya,  wbo 
seated  him  by  the  side  of  his  throne,  and  entered  into  long  and 
familiar  discourse  with  him.  He  pointed  out  to  his  officers  ^ 
Edshid  was  an  excellent  man,  to  whom  their  obedience  was  due,  and 
that  they  should  aid  him  in  the  battle,  and  not  leave  him  alone  is 
the  field. 

When  Bdshid  arrived  at  Makrdn,  he  had  an  interview  with  Sinln, 
respecting  whom  he  asseverated  with  an  oath  that  he  was  a  great 
man,  well  worthy  to  head  an  army  in  the  day  of  battle.  Sin4n  had 
received  orders  from  Mu*dwiya  to  meet  Bashid  on  the  road,  and  to 

1  Chaeh'fidmat  MS.,  p.  76. 

3  Weil,  (hseh.  dir  CM.,  Vol.  I.  p.  291. 
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oommimicate  to  him  ftill  information  re^yecting  the  state  of  Hind 
and  Sind.  When  lUshid  had  duly  learnt  this,  he  defermined 
on  prosecuting  his  route  towards  the  frontier ;  and  having  received 
the  revenue  which  had  been  assessed  upon  Eoh-Pdya,  he  went  on  to 
Kaikdn^  where  he  collected  the  tribute  due  for  the  current  and 
preceding  years,  and  brought  away  much  plunder  and  many  slaves. 

After  a  stay  of  one  year,  he  returned  by  way  of  Siwist^n,  and 
reached  the  hills  of  Mandar  and  Bahraj,  where  the  inhabitants  had 
assembled  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  to  obstruct  his  passage. 
The  contest  raged  from  morning  till  evening,  when  B^shid  was 
martyred. 

Ziyid  appointed  Sin^  to  take  his  place,  and  bestowed  great 
honours  upon  him,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  lately  been  disgraced, 
because,  as  our  author  says,  he  had  been  blessed  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  by  the  prophet,  who  had  himself  bestowed  the  name  of  Sindn  . 
upon  him.  After  advancing  to  Eoik^dn,  he  met  with  great  success, 
and  established  his  rule  in  several  countries,  and  at  last  reached 
Budha,  where  he  was  by  some  treachery  put  to  death.' 

Ziydd  then  conferred  the  command  of  the  Indian  frontier  upon 
Al  Manzar  bin  al  Jariid  al '  Abdi,  who  was  sumamed  Al  Asha'as.  He 
invaded  Nukdn  (Budha  ?)  and  Eaikdn ;  and  the  Arabs  were  enriched 
with  booty, — ^for  the  whole  countiy  became  a  prey  to  thmr  devasta- 
tions. They  seized  upon  Eusdar,  where  they  made  many  captives. 
Al  Manzar  died  in  that  town  (p.  117).' 

2.  Tazid  L,         a.h.  60-64    a.d.  679-683. 

3.  IfttMirtya  U.,  a.h.  64         a.d.  683. 

In  the  year  61  h.,  we  find  mention  of  another  governor  of  the 
Indian  frontier,  of  the  name  of  Al  Manzar,  or  Al  Munzir ;  but  as  the 
one  before  mentioned  had  been  appointed  by  Ziy^,  who  died  in 
53  H.,  and  as  the  second  Al  Manzar,  or  Al  Munzir,  was  appointed 
by  'Ubaidu-Ua  bin  Ziy^,  who  succeeded  his  fttther,  after  a  short 
interval,  in  the  government  of  'Ir^,  including  both  Edfa  and  Basra, 
and  aa,  moreover,  the  parentage  is  represented  as  entirely  different, 
we  must  needs  conclude  that  they  axe  different  personages.  The 
one  with  whom  we  now  have  to  deal  was  son  of  Har,  son  of  Bashar, 

1  Chaeh-^nuh  MS.,  pp.  77,  78 ;  l^fatu-l  Kird$n,  MS.,  p.  9. 
s  Weil,  Geaehiehte  der  Cfhal^Yol  I.,  p.  292. 
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who  "  put  on  the  vesture  of  government  under  evil  auspices,'*  &r,i 
he  was  journeying,  his  mantle  was  caught  in  a  splinter  of  wood,  ai 
was  rent ;  and  'Uhaidu-lla  bin  Ziyad,  who  had  nominated  Iiiii 
predicted,  on  that  account,  that  he  would  not  return  alive  finomAi 
journey  he  had  undertaken;^  but  he  had  selected  him,  as  no  (W 
was  his  equal  in  constancy  and  courage.  And  true  it  was,  thit » 
sooner  had  Al  Munzar  arrived  within  the  borders  of  Bar£n(,  iHbm 
he  fell  sick  and  died.' 

His  son,  Hakkam,  was  in  Eirm&n,  when  his  father  died.  He 
was  treated  with  kindness  by  'Ubaidu-lla,  who  presented  him  wi& 
thiee  hundred  thousand  dirhams,  and  appointed  him  to  succeed  htf 
father  for  six  months,  during  which  period  he  is  represented  to  hife 
conducted  himself  with  energy  and  boldness.' 

One  of  the  commanders  appointed  to  the  Indian  ftontier  bj 
.  'Ubaidu-lla,  was  Harri  al  Bahali.  He  engaged  with  great  fervov 
and  success  in  the  border  warfare,  and  acquired  inmiense  bootj 
(p.  118).* 

4.  Marwdn  I.,         a.h.  64-65.    a.d.  683-684. 

5.  'Abdu-l  Malik,   A.H.  65-86.    a.d.  684-705. 

To  the  year  65  h.  Colonel  Tod  attributes  a  Muhammadan  invasion 
of  Rujput^a,  by  way  of  Sind,  in  which  Mdnik  Rai,  the  prince  of 
Ajnifr,  and  his  only  son  were  killed.  But  the  whole  story  a 
puerile  and  fictitious ;  independent  of  which,  the  Arabs  had  quite 
enough  to  do  nearer  home.* 

When  'Abdu-1  Malik,  the  son  of  Marwan,  ascended  the  throne, 
his  dominions  were  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  Syria  and 
Pfidestine,  rebellion  being  rife  in  the  various  provinces.  The  e^st 
was  especially  affected  by  these  internal  commotions.  Kufa  was  in 
the  hands  of  Muktar  and  the  Shi'ites,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Husain,  the  son  of  'Ali.  The  Azarikans,  or 
followers  of  Ndfi*  ibn  Azrak,  had  established  themselves  in  the 
provinces  of  Fars,  Kirman,  and  Ahwaz  ;  and  Arabia  and  Khurasan 

1  And  as  Samuel  turned  about  to  go  away,  Saul  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  of  bit 
mantle,  and  it  rent.  And  Samuel  said  unto  him,  **  The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdoo 
of  Israel  from  thee  this  day."— 1  Sam,  xy.  27, 28. 

«  Chach-ndma,  MS.,  p.  72  ;  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm,  MS.,  p.  9. 

»  Chaeh-ndma,  MS.,  p.  80.  *  "Weil,  loe.  citL 

»  Annals  ofBdjatthdn,  Vol.  II.  p.  444. 
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obeyed  'Abdu-Ua  ibn  Zubair,  the  rival  daiinaiit  of  the  Khilafat, 
i^vho  was  m  possession  of  Mecoa.  Within  eight  years  after  ascending 
the  throne,  'Abdn-l  Malik  triumphed  successiTely  over  all  his 
enemies,  re-established  the  authority  of  the  Ummayides  over  the 
Muhammadan  empire,  and  began  to  restore  the  foreign  relations  of 
IsMm,  which  had  greatly  declined  daring  the  early  vicissitudes  of 
his  reign. 

'Ubaidu-lla  bin  Ziydd,  one  of  iihe  ablest  of  his  generab,  invaded 
the  territory  of  Kufa,  but  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  67  h.,  by  the 
army  which  advcoiced  against  him  under  Muktdr.  This  disaster 
was  not  retrieved  till  four  years  afterwards,  by  'Abdu-1  Malik's 
obtaining  possession  of  Eufa.  Meanwhile,  Muhallab  had  defeated 
the  Azdrikans,  whom  he  had  pursued  into  the  very  heart  of 
Kirmin^  and  deprived  them  of  their  conquests  in  Fdrs  and  Ahwdz. 
He  ihen  deserted  'Abdu-lla's  cause,  and  submitted  to  'Abdu-1  Malik. 
Ehurdsdn  was  obtained  by  similar  corruption  and  treachery,  and 
'Abdu-lla  was  slain  at  Mecca  by  the  army  commanded  by  Hajjdj  bin 
Yusuf  Sakifit.  Thenceforward,  'Abdu-1  Malik  had  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  extension  of  the  empire  towards  the  east. 

To  this  especial  object  was  directed  his  nomination  of  his  success- 
ful general,  Hiyjdj,  to  be  governor  of  'Lrdk,  who  commenced  his  rule 
by  conferring  the  charge  of  Makrdn  upon  Sa'fd  bin  Aslam  KelihL 
Sa'fd,  however,  had  unfortunately  to  encounter  the  rivalry  of 
Mu'dwiya  and  Muhammad,  the  sons  of  Haras,  sumamed  the  ' Allaft, 
from  the  tide  of  'Allaf,  which  was  borne  by  one  of  their  ancestors 
(p.  118). 

As  the  'AUaffs,  or  'AlMnis  as  they  are  styled  in  the  Chach-ndmaf 
are  conspicuous  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Sind,  that  work  dwells 
more  particularly  upon  their  history.  It  appears  that  upon  Sa'id's 
arrival  at  Makr^,  he  put  to  death  a  man  of  the  name  of  Saf  hu(  bin 
liam  al  Hamdmf.  This  man  was  claimed  as  a  relative  and  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  'Allifis,  who  came  from  'Um^,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  seek  satisfaction  for  his  death.  Accordingly,  they  attcM^ked 
Sa'fd,  who  was  then  on  his  return  from  collecting  the  revenues  of 
bis  jurisdiction,  killed  him  in  the  fray,  and  took  possession  of 
Makr^.  Hajjaj  then  ordered  Sulaimdn  'Allafi,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  that  tribe,  to  be  seized,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  family  of 
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Sa*{d.  At  the  same  time,  more  -vigoroxis  meMOTM  ^prere  taken  ts 
assert  the  aathoritj  of  the  gorermnent,  and  MxLJitk*  was  direoted  % 
proceed  to  Eirm4n.  He  sent  forward  'Abdu-r  "RjAmitii  bin  AAA 
to  lead  the  adyanoe,  but  he  was  waylaid  by  the  ^AU&Bb,  and  dtfi 
They  did  not,  however,  think  proper  to  engage  in  further  colliflai 
with  the  govemment,  but  fled  to  Sind  in  85  h.,  -vrbere  they  80Q|^ 
the  protection  of  Ddhir,  who  received  them  kindly,  and  entertoori 
them  in  his  service.^ 

The  'AlldfKs  remained  in  Sind  till  the  arrival  of  MnhamiDii 
E4sim,  when  they  came  forward  and  sned  for  forgiveneas,  wkkk 
was  accorded  to  them,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  translated  Extntfli 
from  the  Chcuih-ndma  (p.  168). 

Sa'fd  was  succeeded  by  Mujjd*,  the  son  of  the  Si*r  Tssadmi,  wfoi 
probably  the  same  Mujjd'  above  mentioned,  who  ia  called  in  tti 
Chaeh-ndma  and  the  Tuhf€Uu4  Ktrdm,  the  son  of  Sa'id,  as  well  U 
the  son  of  Safar  in  the  former,  apparently  by  error  of  the  tranaarilMt 
He  despoiled  the  border  districts,  and  took  many  prisoners  from  te 
territory  of  Kand^bel,  the  entire  conquest  of  which  was  not  efEeotet 
till  some  years  afterwards  by  Muhammad  E^im.  Mujji',  after 
holding  his  office  for  the  period  of  only  one  year,  died  in  MaikA 
about  the  same  time  as  the  E^lif  *Abdu-l  Malik  (p.  118).' 

6.  WdKdl.  A.H.  86-96.    a.d.  705-715. 

Under  this  powerful  prince  the  Khildfat  attained  the  greatest 
extent  of  dominion  to  which  it  ever  reached.  A  little  previous  to 
the  accession  of  Walid,  Muhammad,  son  of  Hdrun,  was  appointed 
to  the  Indian  frontier,  where  he  was  invested  with  full  powers  to 
conduct  operations  as  he  thought  best' 

He  was  directed  to  search  out  the  'A114f[s,  and  to  deize  them  hj 
every  means  within  his  power,  in  order  that  the  blood  of  Sa'M 
might  be  avenged  by  their  death  and  destruction.  Accordingly,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  86,*  he  secured  one  of  the  'AlMf is,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  direct  orders  of  the  Ehalif,  and  his  head  was 
despatched  to  Hajjdj,  with  a  letter,  in  which  the  governor  promised, 

1  Chach-itdma,  MS.,  pp.  80,  81 ;  and  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm,  MS.,  pp.  7,  9. 
s  Chaeh-ndma,  MS.,  p.  82 ;  Tithfatu-l  Kirdm,  MS.,  pp.  7, 9 ;  Weil,  GeaekiekU  if 
Ckalifeny  Vol  I.  p.  604.  '  CKach-wimM^  MS.,  p.  83. 

«  Firuhta  Mys  1m  WM  not  appoiatad  till  87  k.— JGTifAiry  o/^Ml 
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''  if  his  life  were  epared  to  hinii  and  his  fortune  propitious,  he  would 
seize  all  the  rest  of  that  obnoxious  tribe.^  He  was  engaged,  accord- 
ing to  one  author,  for  five  years,  according  to  another,  for  five 
months,  in  the  important  occupation  of  "  conquering  the  rivers  and 
forests."* 

Under  the  audioes  of  the  cruel  tyrant,  Hajjdj,  who,  though 
nominally  goyemor  only  of  'Lrdk,  was  in  fact  ruler  over  all  the 
cx)untries  which  constituted  the  former  Persian  kingdom,  the  spirit 
of  more  extended  conquest  arose,  which  had  hitherto,  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  before  the  re-establishment  of  political  unity  under 
'Abdu-1  Malik  and  his  son  Walfd,  confined  itself  to  mere  partisd 
efforts  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire.  By  his  orders,  one 
army  under  Eutaiba,  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  E^warazm, 
crossed  the  Oxus,  and  reduced,  but  not  without  great  difficulty,  Buk- 
hiura,  Ehojand,  Shash,  Samarkand,  and  Fargh&na — some  of  which 
places  had  been  visited,  though  not  thoroughly  subjected,  at  previous 
periods,  by  the  Muhammadan  arms.  Eutaiba  penetrated  even  to 
E^hgar,  at  which  place  Chinese  ambassadors  entered  into  a  compact 
with  the  marauders.'  Another  army  had,  by  Hajjdj's  directions, 
already  operated  against  the  long  of  Edbul,  and  a  third  advanced 
towards  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  through  Makrin. 

The  cause  of  this  latter  expedition  was  the  exaction  of  vengeance 
for  the  plunder,  by  some  pirates  of  Debal,  of  eight  vessels,  which 
the  ruler  of  Ceylon  had  despatched,  filled  with  presents,  pilgrims, 
Muhammadan  orphans,  and  Abyssinian  slaves,  to  propitiate  the 
good-will  of  Hajjdj  and  the  EhaHf.  The  pirates  are  differently 
named  by  the  authorities  whom  we  have  to  follow.  The  FtUiihu-l 
Bvlddn  says  they  were  ''Med."  The  Chaeh-ndma  says  they  were 
"  Tankdmara."  The  TuhfaiU'l  Kirdm  says  they  were  "  Nankamara; " 
but  in  a  subseqent  passage  gives  the  name  more  distinctly  as  ''  Nagd- 
mara."  'Abdu-Ua  bin  Tsa,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the 
Dfwdn  of  the  poet  Jarir,  towards  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Hijra,  says  they  were  "  Eurk,"  for  which  a  marginal  reading 

i  Chaeh^dmOf  MS.,  pp.  82.  83 ;  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm,  p,  10. 

s  Hammer,  Omdldesaaly  YoL  II.  pp.  123, 124 ;  Abel  B^mnaat,  tur  la  Chog.  de 
VJMe  eentraUf  pp.  94-106.  Compare  also,  respecting  the  relations  between  the 
Fenians  and  Chinese,  De  Guignes,  Hutoir$  des  Sum,  Tom.  I.,  pp.  64-59 ;  Fr^ret, 
M4moiru  d$  I  'AMd,^  Tom.  xri,  pp.  246-265 ;  Ohim  in  Unw.  Piaor$9qmf  Asie  I.  297. 
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sabstitutefi  "  Kurd."  Beiske  states  his  inability  to  oomprehend  fry  |  ^ 
tribe  is  meant  by  this  name.  Beinand  says,  ''Kurds  *'  are  oottf 
the  question;^  but  that  "Korks'*  are  mentioned  by  Ibn  Al  Am, 
under  the  annals  of  151  h.,  as  haying  made  a  descent  upon  Jid^ 
and  that  two  years  afterwards  a  flotilla  was  despatched  from  Bmb 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  "  Kurks,"  whom  he  surmises  to  b 
probably  natives  of  Coorg,  to  the  east  of  Mangalore.*  But  tks 
are  an  inland  nation,  and  cannot  possibly  have  been  engaged  a 
maritime  expeditions.  Whoever  they  were,  they  must  have  be« 
inhabitants  of  Debal,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  thooj^ 
the  name  be  extinct  now,  the  Kurk,  Kerk,  or  Kruk,  may  possiUj 
represent  a  tribe  which  flourished  at  one  time  near  the  mouth  of  tti 
Indus.' 

The  Mods  are  familiar  to  us,  as  being  frequently  mentioned  by  II* 
Haukal  and  the  early  writers  on  Sind.*  The  name  of  Tang^man 
presents  great  difficulties ;  but  as  there  is  a  variation  about  the  finl 
letter,  and  as  the  omission  of  diacritical  points  would  admit  of  Ae 
word  being  read  Sangdmara,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out,  if  tbt 
should  be  the  correct  reading,  the  identity  of  the  two  first  syllablei 
with  those  of  Sangada,  whidi  Arrian  tells  us  was  the  name  of  die 
mainland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elrokala.'  How  far  the  name 
extended  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  curious  that,  to  our  time,  it  seeou 
to  be  preserved  beyond  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  river,  iu  ti» 
celebrated  pirate-coast  of  the  Sanganians,  or  Sangdrs,  who  for  cen- 
turies have  committed  their  ravages  on  the  shores  of  Sind  and 
Guzerat,  until  their  total  suppression  under  our  government*    It 

^  They  are,  howeyer,  a  yery  migratory  race.  We  find  them  in  Kbur&s&n,  K&bd, 
F&rs,  £l^&ii,  the  Dasht-i  be-daulat,  and  eyen  in  Sind,  in  the  proyince  of  Ka^ 
Gand&ya,  where  they  are  classed  as  Br&h(iis.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Ibi 
Haukal  speaks  of  some  of  the  inland  Jats  as  being  **  like  onto  the  Kurds." — Gilde* 
meister,  Seriptor.  Arab,  de  rebut  Indieis,  p.  181. 

s  Mihnoire  sur  I'lnde^  p.  181.  *  See  separate  note  respecting  the  Kerio. 

*  The  Meds  are  also  treated  of  in  a  separate  note. 

*  'Eic  8^  KfwiedKutf  4p  8c|ip  fihp  Hx'^rr^s  6pos  .  .  .  HirXMor  .  ,  .  I  li 
X&pos  ftirot  ScCttoScu — Nearehi  Paraplui^  p.  5,  in  Hudson's  Oeo^raph,  Mmrm, 

Vol.  I. 

<  The  principal  station  of  the  Sang&rs  is  Juckow,  in  Eachh.  Al.  Hamilton  laji: 
— "  The  next  proyince  to  Catchnaggen  (Cach-nagar)  is  Sangania.  Their  seaport  ii 
called  Baet,  yery  commodious  and  secure.  They  admit  of  no  trade,  but  pracdoi 
piracy.'*    Pinkerton,  CMUctian  of  Voffo^es,  Vol.  YIII.  p.  310.    See  also  Oyingtoa 
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may  be  remarked,  also,  that  there  is  a  tribe  called  Sanger  still 
d'wrelling  on  the  coast  of  Makrdn,  at  Maldn  and  Batt 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  several  authorities  may  be  right 
in  pari,  and  that  the  different  piratical  tribes  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Xndus  maj  have  joined  in  the  expedition  which  gave  Hajjdj  grounds 
for  demanding  reparation  from  Dahir,  the  ruler  of  Sind. 

Upon  his  declaring  his  inability  to  restrain  their  excesses,  Hajjaj 
earnestly  solicited  from  the  Khalif  permission  to  exact  due  vengeance 
from  Ddhir  and  his  subjects,  offering  to  pay,  from  his  own  resources, 
double  what  would  be  exhausted  from  the  public  treasury.  But  the 
SLhalif  replied : — "  The  distance  is  great,  the  requisite  expenditure 
'will  be  enormous,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  expose  the  lives  of  Musul- 
m^ns  to  peril."  ^  In  the  same  spirit  oi  caution,  or  forbearance,  Musa 
^was  checked  in  his  career  of  conquest  in  Spain ;  and  when  the 
remonstance  was  disregarded,  a  second  envoy,  despatched  with  more 
peremptory  orders,  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  army,  and  led  him  away  to  Damascus  to  answer  for  his 
contumacy.' 

When,  at  last,  the  repugnance  of  the  Khalif  had  been  overcome 
by  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Hajjaj,  and  by  his  generous  offer  of 
double  payment,  which  was  at  a  subsequent  period  rigorously 
demanded,  'Ubaidu-lla  bin  Nabhan,  was  sent  against  the  sea-port  of 
Debal,  where  he  met  with  defeat  and  death  (p.  119).' 

Hajjaj  then  wrote  to  Budail,  of  the  Bajalf  tribe,  directing  him  to 
advance  against  Debal.  As  Budail  was  at  'Um^,  M.  Reinaud 
considers  it  probable  that  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  his  destination ; 
but  the  Chaeh-ndmaf  though  somewhat  confused,  is  fuller  than  the 
Futuhu-l  BvJddn,  and  tells  us  that  Budail  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Makran,  that  Muhammad  Harun  was  directed  to  place  three  thou- 


and  D'Anville.  Tod  says  the  name  was  not  that  of  any  particular  nation,  bat  simply 
**  Sangamdharians,"  the  pirates  of  the  '*  Sangams,"  or  sacred  embouchures  of  riTers. 
—  jr$it,  India,  p.  442,  '<  Sankha,"  or  «  Sankhadw&r,'*  the  old  name  of  Bet,  offers 
an  equally  probable  origin.  Mao  Pherson  {Ann,  of  Cbmm.  I.,  172)  suggests 
Sangara,  Uie  joined  canoes  mentioned  in  the  Periplus. 

1  Abti-l  Fid&,  Annal  Motl.,  YoL  I.  p.  107 ;  Chach-ndma,  MS.  p.  85;  l^ih/atu-l 
KirdtHy  MS.  p.- 10. 

3  Cond^  HiaL  d$  la  Dom,  d$  lo$  Arabit  en  £tp,,  ap.  Be  Marl^;  Beinaud, 
Sarraxins,  xviii. ;  Crichton,  336. 

9  Bilftdmri,  laments  Arab$$^  p.  190. 
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eand  men  at  his  diBposal,  for  the  purpose  of  prooeedin^  to  Sind,  oi 
that  'Abdu-lla  bin  Eahtdn  Aslamf  was  ordered  to  join  him  bm 
*Uman,  which  he  aooordingly  did  at  Nair6n.  Badail  advanoedii 
the  head  of  three  hundred  men  from  Makr^  and  -waB  joined  on  & 
way  by  the  rdnforoements  from  Muhammad  Hdrdn.  In  tiie  batii 
which  ensued,  Budail,  after  fighting  gallantly,  was  thrown  from  Ui 
horse,  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  killed,  and  many  MnsalnlBi 
were  taken  captive.  The  Futdhu-l  Bulddn  and  the  TukfaUA  EmHb 
represents  the  action  as  having  taken  place  at  D^)al,  bat  the  Ckad^ 
ndma  is  not  dear  upon  this  point.^ 

Hajj4j  was  sorely  afflicted  at  this  disastrous  result  of  his  ezpediftioi, 
and  vowed  that  he  would  take  ample  vengeance  for  the  varte 
indignities  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him.  As  the  people  of 
Nair6n  dreaded  the  consequences  of  Hajjaj's  anger,  and  refledal 
that  their  city  stood  on  the  very  road  by  which  the  Arabs  wooU 
enter  Bind,  their  governor,  who  was  a  Samanf,  or  Buddhist^  seat 
privily  some  confidential  messengers  to  Hajj4j>  promising  to  reaik 
tribute  regularly,  and  soliciting  from  him  some  writing,  under  whick 
Nairun  might  be  secured  frt)m  further  annoyance  at  the  hand  of  titf 
Musulmans.  This  bond  was  readily  granted,  and  the  Samanf  wy 
enjoined  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  lad 
action,  with  the  threat  of  "  putting  to  the  sword  of  Isldm  the  liTtf 
of  all  infidels  as  far  as  the  borders  of  China,  if  this  demand  was  not 
complied  with.*' 

After  this,  'Umar  bin  'Abdu-lla  requested  that  the  government  of 
Hind  might  be  confided  to  him,  but  he  was  rebuked  by  Hajjaj,  and 
told  that  the  astrologers,  after  being  consulted,  had  pronounced  thai 
the  conquest  of  that  country  could  be  efiected  only  by  the  hand  d 
Muhammad  E^im.* 

Muhammad  Kasim,  as  he  is  imiversally  styled  by  the  Persiam, 
but  by  Biladurf,  **  Muhammad  bin  Kasim   Sakifi,"  and  by  Abu-1 

^  Briggs  giTes  the  leader's  name  as  "  Budmeen."  Reinaud  as  '<  Bodayl.**  U- 
Postans  as  **  BazU."  The  Chach-ndma  as  *'  Bazil/*  or  *'  Buzail."  [Bil&dori  gim 
it  distinctly  **  Budail."]  As  <*  Budail"  is  an  old  Arabic  name,  it  is  probaUj  <k 
correct  reaiding  in  thb  passage.  Compare  Ferishta,  Vol.  lY.  p.  403 ;  Fira^mmtt 
Arabei,  p.  190  ;  Journal  A,S,B,y  No.  clviii.,  p.  86 ;  Chach-ndmay  MS.,  pp,  85,  W; 
TuhfatU'l  Kirdm,  MS.,  p.  8;  Weil,  Geschiehte  der  Chalifm,  VoL  I.,  p.  604;  Sak^ 
Zordn,  Vol.  I.  p.  138. 

>  Chaeh-^tdma,  MS.,  p.  86 ;  Tuhfatu-l  Ktrdm,  MS.,  p.  8. 
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7id4  "  Muhammad  bin  Al  E^im,"  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
being  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  this  important  command 
^was  conferred  upon  him.     It  is  probable  that,  although  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  already  administered  the  proTince  of  Fdrs  with  ability, 
he  obtained  his  appointment  less  from  personal  merit,  than  from 
family  interest,  for  he  was  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Hajj^j ;  but  the 
result  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  selection.    His  rapid  career  of  con- 
quest along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Indus,  firom  the  sea  to  the  moun- 
tains, has  been  fiilly  narrated  in  the  translations  from  the  Futuhu4 
Btdddn  and  CJMch-ndma,    From  them  it  is  evident,  that  his  suc- 
cesses, like  those  of  his  contemporary,  Tdrik,  in  Spain,  were  as  much 
attributable  to  his  temper  and  policy  as  to  his  courage  and  strategy. 
There  was,  though  by  no  means  little — as  Debal  and  Multdn  bear 
witness — ^yet  much  less,  wanton  sacrifice  of  life  than  was  freely 
indulged  in  by  most  of  the  ruthless  bigots  who  have  propagated  the 
&e  same  faith  elsewhere.    The  conquest  of  Sind  took  place  at  the 
very  time  in  which,  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  known  world, 
the  Muhammadan  arms  were  subjugating  Spain,  and  pressing  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  France,  while  they  were  adding  Khwdrazm  to 
their  already  mighty  empire.     In  Sind,  as  in  Spain,  where  submis- 
mon  was  proffered,  quarter  was  readily  given ;  the  people  of  the 
country  were  permitted  the  exercise  of  their  own  creeds  and  laws ; 
and  natives  were  sometimes  placed  in  responsible  situations  of  the 
government.    Much  of  this  unwonted  toleration  may,  in  both  in- 
BtaxLces,  have  arisen  from  the  small  number  of  the  invading  force,  as 
vrell  as  from  ignorance  of  civil  institutions  ;  but  we  must  still  allow 
ttie   leaders  credit  for  taking  the  best  means  of  supplying  these 
tieficiencies,  and  seeking  assistance  from  the  quarters  most  able  to 
Bflford  it» 

The  two  authorities  above-mentioned  differ  from  each  other  in 
Bome  particulars,  and  the  Chach-ndma,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Persian  accounts,  furnishes  a  few  details,  wearing,  especially  towards 

1  Respecting  Spain,  see  De  Marlte  Sittoire  det  Arahes  en  Eapagne,  Tom.  I.  p.  14 ; 
XII.  401 ;  Lockharf  8  Spaniih  BaUadSy  xriL  T&rik's  moderation  was  by  no  means 
Imitated  by  his  early  successors.  The  soldiery  plundered  the  towns,  doTastated  the 
country,  amd  profaned  the  chnrohes.  A  natiye  historian  has  remarked  that  the 
sniBeries  of  the  yanqoished  constituted  the  happiness  of  the  Tictor8.^Mariana,  Dt 
rebut  Mitpaniaf  Lib.  li.,  c.  19. 

VOL.  I.  28 
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the  dose,  the  appeannoe  of  embeUidimeiit ;  but  there  is  nost] 
diacrepancy  in  the  general  hiatoiy  of  the  oonqiieet»  of  whk 
broad  features  are  preserved  with  fidelity  in  both  nantives. 

Hie  Persian  authorities,  following  the  Ckack-ndma,  mentis 
Mohammad  E^wim  penetrated  to  Kanaig,  whioh,  as  the  bord 
that  oonntry  then  extended  nearly  to  Ajmir,  is  no  improbabl 
oomstanoe,  if  we  do  not  oonstroe  the  eiqnression  to  signify  lit 
that  the  city  of  Eanauj  was  oonquered.  But  even  the  poasefis 
that  great  capital  would  not  haye  satisfied  the  ambitious  aspir 
of  Hajjdj ;  for  he  had  ordered  Muhammad  to  penetrate  to  ( 
and  with  the  view  of  exciting  emulation  between  him  and  Ki 
had  promised,  that  whicheyer  of  them  airived  there  first  eho 
invested  with  the  government  of  the  celestial  empire :  a  fiu 
lenge  and  a  feiir  start, — for  in  the  self-same  year,  one  was 
Indus,  the  other  on  the  Jaxartes,  in  the  same  longitude,  an^ 
same  distance  from  the  eastern  goal,  which  fanaticism  and ; 
as  well  as  the  desire  to  secure  a  safe  and  remote  asylui 
the  death  of  Walfd,  had  designated  to  these  rival  generals 
guerdon  of  success  and  victory.^ 

The  Progress  of  the  Arabs  in  Stnd. 
From  faith  in  Firishta,  who  has  been  followed  exclusi 
our  modem  historians,  it  has  been  usual  to  consider  that 
quest  of  Sind  was  effected  by  only  six  thousand  men,  who, 
misapprehension  of  the  original,  are  wrongly  stated  to  be  Af 
The  more  correct  statement,  given  by  our  Arab  authoritiei 
that,  independent  of  an  advanced  guard  under  Abu-1  Aswad 
which  was  ordered  to  join  Muhammad  Kdsim  on  the  bo 
Sind,  there  wore  six  thousand  picked  cavalry  from  Syria  ac 
six  thousand  armed  camel- riders,  thoroughly  equipped  for 
operations,  with  a  baggage  train  of  three  thousand  Bactrian 
which,  however,  Mfr  Ma'sum  converts  into  three  thousand  i 
In  Makrdn,  Muhammad  Kdsim  was  joined  by  the  governor,  ] 
mad  Harun,  with  other  reinforcements ;  and  five  catapults,  i 
with  the  necessary  ammunition,  were  transported  by  sea  U 
The  number  of  men  conveyed  by  the  naval  squadron  may 

»  M^m,  Mtr  VInde,  p.  186  ;  VUnwen.  Pitt.  Atie,  y.  327. 
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by  the  fact,  that  we  find  one  catapult  alone  r^uiiing  no  less 

five  hundred  men  to  work  it    These  heavy  machines  had  been 

by  the  Prophet  in  the  siege  of  Taif,  and  had  done  effeotiye 

only  a  few  years  before  at  Damascus  and  Mecca,  as  well 

the  re-conquest  of  northern  AMca;  but  they  were  so  pon- 

ns  that  they  could  be  rarely  used*  except  where  the  means 

^^^'ansport  by  water  existed,  or  but  a  short  distance  by  land  had  to 

'^inayersed     Hence  Eutaiba,  in  his  campaign  beyond  the  Oxns, 

often  compelled  to  regret  that  a  long  and  tedious  land-carriage 

^^ved  him  of  the  advantage  of  these  implements,  which  were 

ly  indispensable  in  the  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

"besides  these  Arab  troops,  we  find  the  Jats  and  Meds  enlisting 

Muhammad  K^sim's  banners,  which,  independent  of  its  moral 

in  dividing  national  sympathies,  and  relaxing  the  unanimiiy 

defence  against  foreign  aggression,  must  have  been  of  incalculable 

fit  to  him,  in  his  disproportionate  excess  of  cavaliy,  which  could 

of  but  little  service  in  a  country  intersected  by  rivers,  swamps, 

canals. 
This  desertion  of  the  native  princes  was  doubtless  occasioned  by 
severity  with  which  they  had  treated  the  Jate  and  Loh&nas  upon 
^    "^he  capture  of  Brdhmanabdd.  •  The  inhibition  of  riding  on  saddles 
wearing  fine  clothes,  the  baring  the  head,  the  accompaniment 
a  dog,  the  drawing  of  and  hewing  wood  for  the  royal  kitehen, 
more  suited  to  Musulman  intelerance  than  the  mild  sway  of 
uism ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  conqueror's  first  acquisitions, 
find  him  so  indifferent  about  retaining  the  good  will  of  his  allies, 
he  imposed  the  same  conditions  upon  them,  which  he  enforced 
'■^yith  even  greater  stringency  than  his  predecessors. 

After  the  news  of  Muhammad  Kasim's  success  reached  Damascus, 

was  joined  by  other  troops  and  adventurers  eager  for  plunder 

proselytism ;  insomuch  that  when  he  left  Multdn,  for  the  pur- 

of  proceeding  to  Dipalpur  and  the  north,  we  find  it  stated  in  the 

aV£rtM-f  Bind  and  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm,  that  he  had  no  less  than  50,000 

marching  under  his  standard,  besides  those  whom  he  had  left 

the  forte  and  ^^urisons  of  Sind.     Hence  we  may  see,  that  paucity 

^yf  nunibers  was  by  no  means  so  much  against  the  chance  of  Muham- 

^nad  K&im's  success  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  ^ 

1  Elphinstone's  Eittary  of  Indioy  YoL  I.  p.  610. 
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There  is  no  occaaioii  here  to  follow  this  conqueror  dirong! 
the  rapid  stages  of  his  suocessful  career.    These  will  be  found 
set  forth  in  the  translations  firom  the  Ckaeh-ndma  and  Fut 
Bulddn,  which  famish  details  hitherto  wanting  in  the  antho: 
accessible  to  us.    Abu-1  Fidd  and  Abu-1  Faraj  tell  ns  merely 
Hind  was  conquered  by  Muhammad  Kdsim  in  the  year  94  h. 
Eutaiba,  ascribes  the  conquest  to  93  h.,  but  gives  no  partici 
Elmacin  (Al  Makin)  only  tells  us  that  Hind  and  Sind  were  conqa« 
and  that  King  Dahir  was  slain  by  the  Musulm^na,  and  had  his 
cut  off ;  and  Weil  gives  the  following  as  the  sum  of  all  that  the  | 
historian  Tabari  has  to  say  upon  this  theme :  "  In  the  year  9< 
Muhammad  ibn  Easim,  whom  Hajj^j  had  appointed  to  commas 
army,  slew  the  king  of  Sind,  named  Dass  ibn  Sassa.     In  the 
94^  Muhammad  ibn  Edsim  conquered  India.     In  the  year  95, 
farthest  India  was  conquered,  with  exception  of  Einy  and  Ah 
dal.'*^    A  like  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  meagreness  of 
modem  writers  with  respect  to  this  interesting  period  of  In 
history,  but  without  just  cause,  for  they  really  had  no  documen 
appeal  to. 

Though  Muhammad  left  Shfr^  in  the  year  92  h.,  he  does 
appear  to  have  reached  Dobal  lill  t^e  beginning  of  the  foUoi 
year.  The  precise  date  is  not  mentioned,  yet  Hajjdj  replies  tc 
announcement  of  its  capture,  on  the  20th  Kajab,  93  (Ist  1 
712  A.D.) ;  so,  as  news  between  Sind  and  the  capital  is  said  to  1 
been  conveyed  in  seven  days,  the  fall  of  Debal  may  be  dated  in 
beginning  of  that  month.' 

After  the  conquest  of  the  capital  Alor,  in  Eamazdn  of  the  fi 
year,  the  Futuhu-l  BMdn  carries  him  no  further  than  Multan,  i 
which  place  he  returns  on  hearing  of  Hajjaj's  death ;  but  the  Ck 
ndma  takes  him  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Eashmfr  hills,  to  the 
where  the  Jhelam  debouches  from  the  mountains,  and  forms 
streams  and  islands  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  traveller 
the  minute  correctness  of  Quintus  Curtius,  in  describing  (viii 
the  scene  of  Alexander's  decisive  victory  over  Poms,  after  pae 
the  Hydaspes.     In  the  Chach-ndma^  the  place  is  called  Panj-md 

1  OetehieKte  der  Ckalifmy  Vol.  I.  pp.  161,   184,  188,  506 ;  AnnaUt  Mod 
Vol  I.  p.  US;  Eittorm  Dymutiarum,  p.  201;  Eistma  Saraemiea,  p.  84. 
s  Tuhfaiwi  Kirdm^  MS.,  p.  1. 
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or  "  The  Five  Waters," — a  miniattire  Panjdb,  in  short  (supra,  p.  144). 
It  was  here  that  Chach  fixed  the  boundary  of  Sind  and  Kashmir  ; 
and  the  planting  of  fir-trees,  to  mark  the  site,  shows  how  elevated  a 
spot  these  conquerors  had  reached  in  their  northern  progress. 

The  balance  of  authority  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  Jaldlpur,  as  the 

place  of  Alexander's  crossing  the  Hydaspes :  argument  and  ocular 

demonstration  conclusively  decide  in  favour  of  the  upper  passage ; 

but  we  need  not  discuss  the  point  further.     The  literature  of  the 

question  may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  references  in  the  note.^ 

The  Ehalif  Walfd  died  six  months  after  Hajjjdj,  in  Jamdda  I. 

A.H.  96 — ^A.D.  January,  715 ;  and  as  Muhammad  Edsim's  recal  was 

immediately  consequent  upon  that  event,  he  must  have  remained 

eJtogether  about  three  years  and  a  quarter  in  Sind  and  the  Panjdb. 

Our  authorities  differ  respecting  the  mode  of  Muhammad  Easim's 
deaih ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  more  probability 
in  the  statement  of  the  FidiihU'l  Btdddn  than  in  that  of  the  Chach- 
ndma,  which  is  followed  by  all  the  later  writers.  The  former  states 
that  he  was  seized,  fettered,  imprisoned,  and  tortured  to  death  with 
the  Ehalif  Sulaiman's  sanction ;  the  latter,  that  the  two  daughters 
of  Dahir,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  capital  for  the  Ehalif  s  haram, 
complained  that  they  had  already  been  violated  by  their  father's 
conqueror, — ^upon  which,  Walfd,  in  a  fit  of  wrath,  ordered  that  he 
should  be  sewn  up  in  a  raw  cow-hide,  and  so  transmitted  to  Damas- 
cus. When  his  body  was  exhibited  to  the  girls,  they  declared  that 
their  assertion  was  untrue,  and  that  they  had  uttered  it  merely  to  be 
avenged  on  the  destroyer  of  their  family  and  country.  The  tale 
goes  on  to  say,  that  the  capricious  tyrant,  in  an  agony  of  remorse  for 
his  hasty  conduct,  ordered  them  to  be  immured  alive.  Others  say 
they  were  tied  to  horses'  tails,  and  so  dragged  about  the  city.'    The 

1  Droysen,  GuehichU  Alex*9j  p.  389;  Burnes,  Trav$U  to  Bokhara^  Vol.  1.  p.  57; 
Bitter,  Erdkunde  von  Anen,  Vol.  IV.  pt.  i.  pp.  462-4 ;  vii.  p.  93  ;  Elphinstone, 
Catsbul^  p.  80;  Williams,  LiJ$  of  Alex,,  p.  267;  Tram.  R,  A.  Soe.,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
148-199;  H.  T.  PriiiBep,  Journal  A.  8.  Bingal,  1843,  p.  628;  J.  Abbott,  tW. ; 
VoL  XVII.  p.  1 ;  XVIII.  and  1862,  pp.  219-231. 

*  The  account  given  in  the  Chaeh-ndma  has  been  already  printed.  The  following 
is  firom  Mir  Ma*86m.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  these  authorities  represent  the  Khalif 
Walid  as  the  destroyer  of  Muhammad  K&sim.  "  At  that  time  a  letter  came  from  the 
Khalif  Walld,  to  this  effect : — 'After  taking  Alor,  you  sent  to  the  capital,  among  the 
prisoners,  two  daughters  of  Bfija  D&hir,  in  charge  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  'All 
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whole  story  oertainly  saYonrs  more  of  romanoe  than  reality,  M 
the  reason  which  has  been  advanoed  against  it — namely,  thatfttj 

Tuhm&n  HaxoacUoii,  accompanied  by  AbyHinian  serrantB.  One  night  the  Khi 
had  the  two  ^la  brought  into  hia  haram,  and  he  then  gaie  them  into  the  dmgitf 
the  bedchamber  attendants,  with  ordeia  to  pay  them  erery  attention,  and  praol 
them  when  they  had  reoovered  from  the  Iktiguea  of  their  jonmey.  Two  nonthi  A^ 
wards  the  Khalif  remembered  these  two  Hindi  slaTes,  and  ordered  them  to  be  hmij^ 
into  hia  presence.  An  interpreter  accordingly  summoned  them.  When  their  wh 
were  thrown  back,  the  Khalif,  on  seeing  them,  became  distracted  with  admiialiflirf 
their  great  beauty.  He  then  asked  them  their  namea ;  one  aaid  her  nans  is 
Parmal-Devi,  the  other  said  her  name  was  Siing-Devi  The  Khalif  ordered  Al 
attendants  to  leare  one  of  them  there.  She  then  rose  and  said :  '  I  am  not  it  fbr  Ai 
bedchamber  of  the  Khalif,  because  Muhammad  bin  Ki^im  diabeiiefiied  ui  bii 
before  he  sent  us  to  the  Khalif.'  When  the  interpreter  eiplained  tfaia,  ^  firetf 
anger  and  jealousy  was  kindled  in  the  Khalif,  and  he  ga^e  orders  that  as  a  pmirlt- 
ment  for  this  want  of  respect,  Muhammad  bin  K&rim  should  be  wrapped  up  m  At 
raw  hide  of  an  ox,  and  be  sent  to  the  oapitaL  To  enforce  thia  aider,  the  KhiB 
wrote  some  words  of  menace  in  the  margin  of  the  letter  in  his  own  hand, '  WhcRic 
Muhammad  bin  K&sim  may  be,  when  this  reaches  him,  he  is  to  come  to  the  espittli 
and  make  no  fail  in  obeying  thii  order.'  Muhammad  bin  Kftaim  waa  at  l/dbf|ii^ 
when  the  Khalifs  chamberlain  brought  this  mandate.  When  he  had  read  it  k 
directed  that  officer  to  carry  the  order  into  effect  He  accordingly  wrs^ 
Muhammad  bin  K&sim  in  a  raw  hide.  Three  days  afterwards  the  bird  of  Kfe  left  ks 
body  and  flew  to  heaTcn.  The  chamberlain  put  the  body  into  a  box,  and  csnied 
it  to  the  capital  When  he  arriyed  in  Syria,  he  brought  the  box  before  the  Kkifif 
on  a  day  of  public  audience.  The  Khalif  enquired  if  Muhanmiad  were  alire?  tbt 
chamberlain  replied  that  he  had  been  endoeed  in  a  raw  skin,  and  that  he  died  tkni 
days  afterwards.  The  Khalif  then  directed  the  box  to  be  taken  into  the  female  spsit> 
ments,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  opened  there  in  his  presence.  He  tha 
called  for  the  daughters  of  Blija  D&hir,  and  said,  *  Come  and  see  how  supreme  tn 
my  commands ;  behold,  Muhammad  bin  K&sim ! '  They  both  came  forward  to  Isik 
at  him  and  recognized  him,  and,  raising  their  hands,  they  bleved  and  praiaed  Ai 
Khalif.  They  then  said,  *  Kings  of  great  justice  should  not  proceed  hastily  it 
perilous  matters,  nor  act  precipitately  upon  the  information  of  Mends  or  enemiei  a 
the  most  important  of  all  concerns.'  When  the  Khalif  enquired  what  was  ft* 
meaning  of  their  address,  they  replied :  *  We  raised  this  charge  against  Muhamnii 
bin  K&sim  out  of  enmity  to  him,  because  he  slew  our  father,  and  through  him  dominifli 
and  wealth  have  departed  from  our  house ;  we  haye  come  as  prisoners  into  a  foie^ 
land ;  the  king  in  his  anger  did  not  weigh  our  words,  nor  distingubh  between  (tf 
truth  and  our  falsehood,  but  issued  his  fatal  order.  The  truth  is,  thia  man  yras  to  a 
as  a  father,  or  a  brother ;  his  hands  neyer  touched  the  skirts  of  our  purity ;  «tf 
object  was  to  reyenge  our  father,  and  so  we  made  this  accusation.  Our  wishes  litit 
been  fulfilled,  but  there  has  been  a  serious  fiulure  in  the  king's  justice.'  When  ft* 
Khalif  heard  this,  he  was  oyerwhelmed  with  remorse  for  a  whole  hour ;  but  the  in 
of  anger  then  burst  from  the  Ainiace  of  his  bosom,  and  he  gaye  orders  for  the  two 
girls  to  be  tied  to  the  tails  of  horses,  and,  after  being  dragged  round  the  city,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tigris  {Diyla),  Muhammad  bin  K&sim  was  buried  at  Damases*- 
Two  years  after  his  death  the  people  of  India  rebelled,  and  threw  off  their  yoke,  sid 
only  from  Debalpur  to  the  Sah  Sea  remained  under  the  dominiona  of  the  KhaUf." 
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lewing  up  in  a  hide  was  a  Tit&t  mode  of  punislunent,  and  not 
Lrab— <x)nstitate8  no  valid  objection;  for,  though  it  undoubtedly 
WBB  practised  by  the  Tatars — as  when  the  savage  HuMku  murdered 
he  last  Ehalif  of  BaghdM — ^yet  an  earlier  example  might  have 
^een  discovered  in  the  Arab  annals.  Even  before  the  time  of  the 
lind  conquest,  we  find  the  adherents  of  the  first  Mu'awiya  enclosing 
he  body  of  the  governor  of  Egypt  in  the  carcass  of  an  ass,  and 
mming  both  to  ashes.^  And  as  for  the  general  tone  of  romance 
rhich  runs  through  this  version  of  Muhammad  E&sim's  death,  we 
ind  a  case  somewhat  parallel  in  contemporary  history ;  for,  when 
f  usa,  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  was  treated  with  similar  indignity  by 
iolaiman — ^the  same  relentless  Khalif  who  persecuted  the  conqueror 
f  Sind, — and  was  lingering  in  misery  and  exile  at  Mecca,  the  head 
f  his  son,  who  had  been  murdered  at  Cordova,  was  thrown  down  at 
is  fi&ther's  feet,  while  the  tyrant's  messenger  taunted  him  in  the 
didst  of  his  agony  and  despair.* 

CONTINUATION  OP  THE  UMMAYIDE  DYNASTY. 

7.  Stdaimdn,  a.h.  96-99.    a.d.  715-717. 

Yazid,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Muhammad  Easim,  died 
ighteen  days  after  his  arrival  in  Sind  Hablb,  the  son  of  Muhallab, 
woB  then  appointed  to  pursue  the  war  in  that  country ;  for,  in  the 
nterval,  the  princes  in  India  had  revolted,  and  Jaisiya,  the  son  of 
[Mhir,  had  regained  possession  of  £r^hman£b£d.  The  local  his- 
orians,  indeed,  tell  us  that,  for  two  years  after  the  departure  of 
Huhammad  E^im,  the  natives  recovered  and  maintained  possession 
>f  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered  from  thenu  Habib 
Hioamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Alor 
iul>mitted  to  him,  after  he  had  defeated  a  tribe  which  opposed  him 
n  arms  (p*  124). 

'Amar  bin  ^Abdu-lla  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Sindian 
p>v6m(Nrs  during  this  reign.' 

I  Weil,  OttehichU  dir  ChaHfen,  ToL  t.  p.  242. 

'  Cardonne,  BiUoin  d$  VJflriqui  $t  dt  VJbpagm  mm  la  Jkmm,  tht  Arab0$. 
Tom.  I.,  p.  98.    Gibbon,  Chap.  IL 

s  Tarikh-i  8md,  MS.,  p.  37;  7\thfaiu4  Zirdm,  MS.,  p.  18;  QmhiehU  d$r 
ChaUfm,  YoL  I.  p.  671. 
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8.  'Umar  11.,  a.h.  90-101.    ao).  717-720. 

The  Khalif  Sulfdmin,  who  died  a.h.  99 — ^a-d.  717,  was  BOOoeeU 
by  'Umar  bin  'Abdu-1  Aziz.  'Umar  addressed  letters  to  the  nitm 
princes,  invitLog  them  to  embrace  IsUm,  and  to  swear  aUegimoe; 
proposing,  as  the  reward  of  their  acquiescence,  that  they  shonldk 
allowed  participation  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  Monl- 
m^ns.  The  son  of  Ddhir,  and  many  princes,  assented  to  these  foo- 
posals,  and  took  Arab  names.  'Amru  bin  Muslim  al  Bahili  wss  tie 
Ehalifs  lieutenant  on  this  frontier,  and  he  was  successful  in  tlrs 
invasion  of  several  Indian  provinces  (p.  124).' 

9.  Yazid  U,,  a.h.  101-106.     a.d.  720-724^ 

Under  the  reign  of  Yazid  bin  'Abdu-1  Malik,  the  sons  of  MuhaU 
fled  to  Sind  with  their  families.  'Amru  sent  H£L£l  al  Tamimiii 
pursuit  of  them,  and  on  his  encountering  the  fugitives  at  KandflMi 
he  slew  Mudrak,  Mufazzal,  Ziydd,  and  all  the  sons  of  MuhaDA 
including  Mu'awiya,  who  had  placed  Muhammad  K'^aiTn  m  duisg. 
This  happened  in  the  year  101  or  102  h.,  and  forms  an  episode  i 
some  interest  in  the  civil  warfare  of  the  TJmmayides,  which  is  faDj 
recounted  by  the  Arabic  historians  of  that  dynasiy. 

When  Yazfd,  the  son  of  Muhallab,  had  fairly  committed  himnif 
to  a  contest  with  his  namesake,  the  reigning  Khalif,  he  had,  ia 
order  to  extend  his  power,  and  procure  an  asylum  in  the  event  i 
defeat,  despatched  his  agents  to  obtain  possession  of  the  sevenl 
provinces  of  Ahwdz,  Fars,  Kirm^,  and  Makran,  as  far  as  the  baob 
of  the  Indus.  Kandabel,  *'  on  the  remotest  frontiers  of  the  empire^' 
he  had  especially  consigned  to  the  charge  of  Wadda  ij^n  Hamfdil 
Azdi,  in  order  that  he  might  ensure  a  safe  refuge  for  his  familj  d 
case  of  any  disaster.  His  defeat  and  death  shortly  ensued  ;- 
upon  which,  Mufazzal  and  his  other  brothers,  having  equipped 
at  Basra  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of 
themselves  and  the  surviving  members  of  the  Muhallabi  famOj, 
embarked  for  the  coeust  of  Eirmdn,  whence  they  proceeded,  tf 
originally  designed,  to  Eanddbel.  There  Wadda  proved  treacherooi 
to  his  charge,  and  the  whole  family,  it  is  commonly  said,  weie 
extirpated  in  the  action  which  took  place  under  its  walls ;  but  soitt 
1  Mimoir$  tur  rinde,  p.  191 ;  TuVatu-l  Kirdm,  MS.,  p.  18. 
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members,  at  least,  must  have  sarvived ;  for,  besides  others  of  the 
family,  we  read  of  one  Yazfd  Muhallabf,  fifty  years  afberwardsy 
governor  of  Africa,  and  his  son,  Ddud,  as  governor  of  Sind.^ 
The  women  and  children  were  sold  into  slavery,  from  which  they 
-were  only  redeemed  by  the  humanity  of  a  generous  individual, 
named  Jarrah,  the  son  of  'Abdu-Ua.' 

10.  Haahdm,        a.h.  105-125.    a.d.  724-743. 
14.  Marwdn  U.,  a.h.  127-182.     a.d.  744-750. 
'Amru  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Indian  frontier  by 
Junaid,  son  of  'Abdu-r  Bahman  al  Marri,  in  which  appointment, 
originally  made  by  'Umar,  the  governor  of  'Irdk,  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  Ehalif  Hasham,  son  of  'Abdu-1  Malik. 

Prom  the  mention  of  the  "  Sindian  frontier,"  it  would  appear  that 
the  Arabs  were  still  excluded  from  the  province  itself;  and  it  is 
indeed,  said  in  the  passage  from  the  native  historian  quoted  above, 
that  the  new  converts  again  apostatized,  and  revolted  against  the 
government.  Junaid  proceeded  to  Debal,  but  upon  his  reaching  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  the  son  of  Dahir  opposed  his  passage,  on  the 
ground  that  he  himself  had  been  invested  by  the  Khalif  'Umar 
with  the  government  of  his  own  country,  in  consequence  of  having 
become  a  Muhammadan.  A  contest  took  place  between  them  on  the 
lake  of  As-8hark{,  when,  the  vessel  of  the  son  of  D£hir  being  quite 
disabled,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  subsequently  put  to  death. 
Sasa,  his  brother,  fled  towards  'Ir^,  to  complain  of  Jimaid's  con- 
duct ;  but  he  also,  having  been  cajoled  by  the  perfidious  promises  of 
Junaid,  was  killed  by  that  Amir. 

Junaid  sent  an  expedition  against  Kiraj,  which  had  revolted. 
The  walls  having  been  demolished  by  battering  rams,  the  town  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  pillaged.  He  despatched  his  officers  also  to 
Tsrious  other  places,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  names. 
They  may  be  mentioned  as  Marmad,'  Mandal,*  Dalmaj,  Barus,  TJzain, 

1  Ibn  Khalddn,  in  Hitt  de  VAfrique^  by  M.  Noel  D$iverg«ri^  quoted  in  Mim,,  p.  194. 

s  Ab&.l  Fid&,  Ann,  Moa.,  Vol.  I.  p.  442,  and  note  207;  Erpenii  Elmacin,  Hut. 
Smrae^  p.  78;  Price,  MuKam,  Mist.,  Yol.  I.  pp.  631-543;  Weil,  GuehieKU  tUr 
ChaL,  Vol  I.  p.  603. 

'  Had  not  Broach  been  subeeqaently  mentioned,  I  shonld  baie  conceired  this  word 
to  be  meant  for  the  river  Nerbadda  (Narmada),  It  may  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
lyllable  whioh  forms  the  root  of  Marosthali,  **  or  great  sandy  desert,"  itself  the  origin 
of  If  &nr&r«  *  See  Note  Af  page  390. 
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Miliba,  Baharimad,  Al  Baildim^,'  and  Jnrz  ;  but  in  most  inaJMiiyit 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  them,  wiHi  any  approadi  li 
certainty  (p.  126).'  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  these  mmi 
expeditions  are  represented  to  hare  been  rewarded  with  imitteBH 
booty,  and  that  about  this  period  the  extension  of  the  Anb  ooi* 
quests,  both  by  sea  and  land,  seems  to  be  confirmed  hj  passigeB  b 
the  Hindu,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  chronicles.' 

Junaid  was  succeeded,  about  107  a.h.,  by  Tamfni  bin  Zaidal 
*Utb(,  who  had  been  previously  sent  to  Bind  by  Hajjaj.  He  mi 
found  to  be  feeble  and  incompetent,  but  generous  and  i»oAm 
withal,  having  lavished  no  less  than  eighteen  millions  of  tdtaiigi^ 
dirhams,  which  he  found  in  the  public  treasury  of  Sind.  He  dirf 
near  Debal,  "at  a  place  called  Buffalo  Water,  because  herdsoMB 
drove  their  cattle  into  it,  to  protect  them  against  the  bears  ((2aM)> 
which  infested  the  banks  of  the  Mihr^.'*  Under  his  govemmeBi 
the  Musulmdns  evacuated  some  Indian  provinces,  and,  ''up  to  iirii 
period,'*  says  Biladurf,  "  they  have  not  recovered  them  all,  and  thdr 
settlements  are  not  so  far  in  advance  as  they  had  been  previously." 

After  Tamfm,  the  government  was  entrusted  by  Eihalad,  governor 
of  'Irak,  to  Hakim  al  Kalabf.  The  inhabitants  of  Hind  had  reliqpirf 
into  idolatry,  except  those  of  Kassa.  Had  they  also  followed  Hob 
pernicious  example,  the  Arabs  would  have  been  deprived  of  aB 
retreat  in  case  of  danger.  Hakim  built  a  city  on  the  easton 
borders  of  a  lake,  which  he  named  Mahf uza,  "  the  guarded,"  •  Ha 
made  this  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Musulm^ns,  established  it  as  ^ 
capital,  and  resided  in  it.  Hakim  entrusted  'Amru  bin  Muhaminai 
bin  Kasim'  with  an  expedition  beyond  Mahf  uza,  from  which  b0 
returned  victorious ;  and  when  'Amru  was,  in  his  turn,  nominated 

^  **  Nllm&ii"  probably.  There  is  a  "  Nilhkn"  mentioned  in  the  Chack-ndm^  (^ 
160),  and  a  "  Nflma"  in  the  B^g  Ldr-ndma  (p.  292)..  The  latter  is  midway  bctiMi 
'Cmarkot  and  Jesalmir.  *  Mdtn,  sur  Vlnde^  p.  192. 

>  Tod,  Annah  of  BajMthan,Yo\,  I.  pp.  231,  242-250,  781;  Ma-twan-lia,  U 
Ifouveaux  Mdlanget  A»iatiqne8y  Tom.  1.  p.  196;  L*Univert,  Pitt^  Ans  I.  p.  SM; 
$ttiq. 

*  This  word  is  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  the  "  Stater"  of  the  Greeks  [but  w 
note,  tupra,  p.  3.] 

'  The  province  of  Las,  abore  Sunm(&ni  Bay,  answers  well  to  this  safe  poaitiottf 
retreat,  in  the  event  of  Arab  discomfiture. 

*  From  this  parentage  we  may  consider  him  to  be  a  son  of  the  conqneior  of  Sbi 
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go^vemor,  he  founded  a  city  **  on  tliis  Edde  the  lake,  which  he  called 
BffaTiBura,  '  the  yictorious/  and  which  is  now/'  adds  BiMdorf,  "  the 
capital,  where  the  goyemors  reside." 

TTnlriTn  recovered  from  the  enemy  some  of  the  territories  which 
been  lost ;  but,  though  the  people  were  content  with  his  goyem- 
emtf  he  was  murdered  during  his  administration.  The  governors 
"^rlio  succeeded  continued  the  war  against  the  enemy,  and  reduced  to 
^>bedience  many  of  the  provinces  which  had  revolted.  The  names 
c»f  these  governors  are  not  mentioned  by  BiUduri;  but  the  Tuh- 
i^ioMuA  Kirdm  says,  respecting  this  period,  *<  Sulaim^,  the  son  of  the 
inij^lif  Hashdm,  on  being  put  to  flight  in  his  action  with  Marwan, 
appointed  to  Sind,  which  he  ruled  well,  and  remained  there  till 
accession  of  the  'Abbdsides,  when  he  hastened  to  pay  his  respects 
Saffah.  Abu-1  Ehattdb  also  was  appointed  to  Sind  by  Marw^."t 
Trhe  TdrHch'i  Sind  also  mentions  this  latter  appointment* 

DYNASTY  OF  THE  'ABBASIDES. 

1.  AU4  'Ahhds  a$  Sdffdh.    a.h.  132-186.  a.d.  750-754. 

When  the  'Abbtoides  succeeded  to  the  Ehil^at,  Abu  Muslim 
entrusted  the  government  of  Sind  to  'Abdu-r  Eahm^,  who  went  to 
Sind  by  way  of  Tukhiristan,  and  met  on  the  frontier  Mansur  bin 
Jamhur,  the  governor  on  the  peurt  of  the  late  TJmmayide  Khalif.' 
^Abdu-r  Bahmdn  was  totally  defeated,  his  army  put  to  flight,  and  he 
liimself  slain  (supraf  p.  127).* 

Abu  Muslim  then  conferred  the  governorship  upon  Musa  bin  E'ab 
y/t  Tamfmf,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Sind,  found  the  Indus  placed 
l)etween  him  and  Mansur.  The  rivals,  however,  managed  to  en- 
ODunter  each  other,  and  Mansur  and  all  his  troops,  though  far 
superior  to  their  opponents  in  numbers,  were  compelled  to  fly ;  his 
l>rother  was  slain,  and  he  himself  perished  of  thirst  in  the  sandy 
desert' 

1  Tmhfaiwl  Ktrdm^  MS.  p.  18. 

*  This  may  bare  been  the  same  Abft-1  Ebatt&b  who  was  gOTernor  of  Spain  in 
Jf  •rw6ii'8  time.  There  was  also  a  contemporary  Zendic  leader  of  this  name. — M. 
Quatiem^  Journal  Anatique,  Aug.  1886,  p.  181. 

9  Ibn  Ebaldiin  and  Elmacin  wrongly  assert  that  he  was  appointed  by  Saff&h. — 
See  Weil,  OuehiehH  d$r  Chal.,  Vol.  II.  p.  15. 

*  [See  note  apon  the  coins  of  'Abdn-r  Rahm&n  and  others,  tupraf  p.  374  ] 

*  Hammer,  Oemaldetaal  der  ZiUnsbaehrtibun^m,  Yol.  II.  p.  168.  Weil,  &#- 
sehiekUdir  Chal^  Mtuprd. 
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Husa,  when  he  became  master  of  Sind,  repaired  Mansura,  enlatgd 
the  mosque,  and  directed  seyeral  sucoeBsfiil  expeditions  against  tk 
infidels.  According  to  the  Tuhfaiu-l  Kirdm,  it  'was  Daud  bin  'AI 
who  expelled  the  TJmmayide  governor. 

2.  Ahd  Ja'far  al  Manaiir.     a.h.  136-158.  a.d.  764-775. 

About  the  year  140  h.,  the  Khalif  Al  Mansur  appointed  Hasba 
to  Sind,  who  conquered  countries  which  had  hitherto  resisted  ibi 
progress  of  the  Muhammadan  arms.  He  despatched  'Amrd  W 
Jamal  with  a  fleet  of  barks  to  the  coast  of  Barada,^  against  iHoA 
point,  we  are  informed  by  Tabari  and  Ibn  Asir,  another  expeditiai 
was  despatched  in  160  h.,  in  which,  though  the  Arabs  succeeded  ii 
taking  the  town,  sickness  swept  away  a  great  portion  of  the  troops 
while  they  were  stationed  in  an  Indian  port,  and  the  rest,  on  liieir 
return,  were  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Persia ;  so  that  the  KhaB 
Mahd{  was  deterred  from  any  further  attempts  upon  India.* 

A  body  of  troops,  at  the  time  when  'Amru  weus  employed  agaoft 
Barada,  penetrated  into  '^  the  kingdom  of  Hind,  conquered  the  coos- 
try  of  Kashmir,  and  took  many  women  and  children  captive."'  T1» 
whole  province  of  Multan  was  also  reduced.  At  Kandabel,  thoe 
was  a  party  of  Arabs,  whom  Hashdm  expelled  the  country.  Tliey 
are  suspected,  with  some  reason,  to  have  been  adherents  of  'AIL* 

^  [Thik  name  has  been  rendered  **N&rand,"  in  page  127,  after  Goeje,  bntuthi 
MS.  has  no  points,  the  word  may  be  Bdrand^  Bdridj  etc.]  MM.  Bein&ud  and  Wd 
despair  about  identifying  this  name.  I  believe  it  to  be  Barada,  or  Jetw&r,  on  tk 
coast  of  Guzer&t,  and  the  B&rtid,  or  B&rtia,  of  Birtinl.  Perhaps,  also,  it  may  btvt 
some  connection  with  the  Bar-ace  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Periplua.  Barada  iMdtf 
along  th3  south 'Western  shore  of  the  Peninsula  of  Guzerat,  between  the  divistanitf 
H&l&r  and  Sorath.  The  port  of  Pdrbandar,  in  Barada,  is  the  great  emporinaif 
this  and  the  neighbouring  coasts,  on  account  of  its  favourable  position.  The  tofii 
which  was  captured  in  160  h.,  and  which  is  represented  to  have  been  a  large  one,«* 
probably  Ghilmti,  of  which  the  ruins  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller,  and  ^ 
continue  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the  Hindis.  Tradition  says  it  stood  a  siege  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  but  the  precise  era  of  its  destruction  is  not  known. 

»  Froff.  Arabes,  pp.  3,  120,  212.— ^m<?A,  der  CAal,,  Vol.  II.  p.  116. 

'  This  does  not  mean  the  present  province  of  Kashmir.  Hwen  Tsang  speabif 
the  Panj&b,  about  a.d.  640,  as  being  a  dependency  of  Kashmir,  and  the  upper  portiv 
of  the  plain-country  was  frequently  attached  to  that  kingdom.  The  Kashraiiitt 
annals  ignore  these  Sindian  victories,  and  even  interpose  the  glorioua  reign  of  LsHti^ 
ditya.  See  Gildemeister,  de  rebus  Indicts^  pp.  10-14. — Mem.  sur  VIndey  pp.  \h%^ 
188-19L— Stan.  Julien,  Hiouen  Thsang,  I.  162. 

*  Corrig.  ex  Tabari,  ap.  Kosegarten,  Chreaiomathia,  pp.  98-104.  Coat  Rit 
menu,  212;  jtf<^.,  193;  Gildemeister,  23;  Weil,  II.  66;  Aba-1  Fid&,  XL  28. 
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3'      About  this  time,  the  Sindian  Arabs  engaged  in  a  naval  expedition 
f  against  Eandahdr/  at  which  place  the  idol-temple  was  destroyed, 
i  and  a  mosque  raised  upon  its  ruins.     Here,  again,  we  have  greatly 
to  reduce  the  distance  within  which  these  operations  are  supposed  to 
-  have  been  conducted.     M.  Beinaud,  in  his  earlier  publication,'  in 
:  'which  he  is  followed  by  Dr.  Weil,'  considered  the  place  here  in- 
,   dicated  to  be  Eandh^,  near  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  but,  in  his  sub- 
sequent one,*  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  Gandhdra,  on  the  Upper 
Indus,  is  meant ;  of  which  Waihind  was  the  capital.    There  is  little 
probability  of  either  being  correct,  and  we  need  not  look  any  further 
than  the  peninsula  of  Edthfwdr,  on  the  north-west  angle  of  which 
is  situated  E^handadiir,  one  of  the  objects  of  our  attack  in  1809, 
'when,  unlike  its  neighbour,  Mdlia,  it  surrendered  to  Col.  Walker's 
detachment  without  resistance. 

Under  Hash^,.  the  supreme  authority  was  enforced  with  vigour 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  the  people  are  represented  to 
have  lived  in  abundance  and  content. 

The  government  of  Sind  was  then  bestowed  upon  'Umar  bin  Hafs 
bin  'Usmdn,  a  Sufrian,  commonly  called  Hazdrmard.'  This  must 
have  been  previous  to  151  h.,  for  in  that  year  we  find  him  transferred 
to  the  government  of  Africa,  where  he  was  killed  in  the  year  154  h. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  African  government  by  Yazfd  bin  Hdtim, 
or  bin  Mazid  Muhallabi,  while  Buh,  the  brother  of  Yazid,  became 
governor  of  Sind  in  154  and  166  h.  (771  A.D.).  At  the  time  of 
Kuh's  departure  for  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  some  one  observed  to 
the  EhaUf  Mansur,  that  the  two  brothers  had  little  chance  of  being 
enclosed  in  the  same  tomb.  Nevertheless,  upon  the  death  of  Yazid, 
he  was  succeeded  in  Africa  by  his  brother  Buh,  and  the  two  brothers 
'were  actually  interred  by  the  side  of  one  another  at  Eairodn.* 

5.  HdHmu-r  BasMd,  a.h.  170-198.    a.d.  786-809. 
We  have,  during  this  prosperous  period,   another  instance  of 
transfer  between  Africa  and  Sind;  for  Baud  bin  Yazid  Muhallabf, 

I  [Goeje's  text  gives  *<  Kandah&r."]  *  Fragments  Arahu  et  Pinaiu,  p.  212. 

'  GetchichU  d«r  Chalifm,  Vol.  II .  p.  56.  «  Mimoire  aur  Flnde,  p.  196. 

'  Tabaii  and  Ab6-1  Fid&  place  the  goTemment  of  Hasli&m  sabsequent  to  that  of 
'Umar. 

*  Ibn  Aflir,  KdmUu-t  Tawdrikhj  anno.  171,  ap.  M^,,  p.  194.  The  yean  of 
Biih's  Sindian  adminiitration  are  differently  given  in  Fragnuntt^  p.  213. 
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who  bad  provisionallj  soooeeded  his  fa&er  in  the  former  prora^ 
was  appointed  to  the  latter  about  the  year  184  h.  (800  aj).),  oi 
died  there  while  holding  the  offioe  of  governor.^  These  tnorfak 
no  doubt,  were  designed  to  prevent  governors  beooming  too  ^o^\ 
fnl  and  independent,  by  maturing  intrigues,  and  oourting  popiiholf 
with  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  province ;  but  they  nmstbn 
also  been  attended  with  the  salutary  effect  upon  the  govaifla| 
themselves,  of  removing  prejudices,  suggesting  oompariaons,  ii 
parting  knowledge,  and  enlarging  the  general  sphere  of  their  Q^ 
servation. 

The  native  historians  mention  other  governors  during  this  rei|^ 
One,  a  celebrated  Shaikh,  called  Abd  Turdb,  or  Hdji  TuribL  Hi 
took  the  strong  fort  of  Tharra,  in  the  district  of  S^iira»  the  dtjif 
Bagdr,  Bhambur,  and  some  other  places  in  western  Sind.  EQs  UaA, 
which  bears  on  its  dome  the  early  date  of  171  h.  (787  a^d.),  is  to  be 
seen  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  Thatta,  between  Guja  and  Kcd, 
and  is  visited  by  pilgrims.' 

Abu-1  'Abbds  was  also  a  governor  of  Sind  during  Harun's  Ebfla- 
fat,  and  remained  in  that  post  for  a  long  time.  This  is  all  the  is* 
formation  which  we  derive  from  Mir  Ma' sum  respecting  the  Anb 
governors,  though  he  professes  to  give  us  a  chapter  specially  devotol 
to  this  subject' 

The  vigour  which  marked  this  period  of  the  Sindian  govemmeBt 
may,  perhaps,  be  judged  of  by  the  impression  which  the  advances  of 
the  Arabs  were  making  upon  the  native  princes  on  the  nortlifli 
frontier  of  India.  Even  the  Khdkdn  of  Tibet  was  inspired  iriA 
alarm  at  the  steady  progress  of  their  dominion.^ 

One  interesting  synchronism  connected  with  the  reign  of  Harii 

should  not  be  omitted  in  this  place.      Tabarf  mentions  that  tliii 

Khalif  despatched,  by  the  Arabian  sea,  an  envoy,  accompanied  wiA 

numerous  presents,  to  some  king  of  India,  representing  that  he  ^ 

sore  afflicted  with  a  cruel  malady,  and  requesting,  as  he  was  on  tltf 

point  of  travelling  on  a  distant  journey  into  Khurasan,  that  tb« 

famous  Indian  physician,  Eanka  or  Mdnikba,  might  be  sent  to  attdti 

1  Abii.l  Fid&,  Annalet  Motlem,  Vol.  II.  p.  78. 

»  Tuhfatu^'l  Kirdm,  MS.  pp.  19,  234. 

'  Tairkh-t  Sind^  MS.  p.  38,  and  Tuhfatu-l  Kiram^  MS.  p.  19. 

«  Weil,  G49€hiehU  dir  ChaUfin,  YoU  II.,  pp.  163,  180. 
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tiiin  on  hiB  tour  in  that  province ;  promising,  on  tlie  honour  of  a  prince, 
ihat  he  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  country  immediately 
HI  the  Khalif  s  arrival  at  Balkh.  The  physician,  who  was  sent  in 
30znpliance  with  this  request,  was  so  successful  in  his  treatment, 
that  his  imperial  patient  was  in  a  short  time  sufficiently  recovered 
bo  piSceed  to  his  destination,  through  the  passes  of  Halwdn.  Never- 
theless, the  Khalif  died  at  Tus,  before  he  had  accomplished  all  the 
purposes  of  his  journey ;  but,  in  due  time,  the  Indian  physician, 
iocording  to  promise,  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Balkh,  whence  he 
returned  in  safety  to  his  native  country ;  which,  if  not  Sind  itself, 
was  probably  no  great  distance  from  it,  as  the  embassy  of  invitation 
bad  proceeded  by  sea.  Some  authorities,  however,  represent  that 
ihe  physician,  in  the  first  instance,  crossed  over  the  Hindu-kush,  and 
returned  home  by  the  Persian  Gulf.^ 

7.  Al  Mdmdn,  a.h.  198-218.    a.d.  818-833. 

During  this  EhiMfat,  Bashar  bin  Baud,  who  was  invested  with 
the  chief  authority  in  Sind,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  with- 
held payment  of  the  revenues,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  Khalif 
"with  open  force.  Ghassin  bin  Abbdd,  an  inhabitant  of  Kufa,  and  a 
near  relative  of  the  Khalif,  who  had  about  ten  years  previous  been 
governor  of  Khurasan,  Sijistdn,  and  Kirm^,  was  sent,  in  218  h., 
against  the  insurgent,  who  surrendered  himself  to  Ghassdn  under 
promise  of  safe  conduct,  and  accompanied  him  to  Baghdad,  where 
he  obtained  pardon  from  the  Khalif.' 

Ghass^  then  appointed  "to  the  government  of  the  frontier," 
Husa,  son  of  the  famous  Yahya,  the  Barmekide,  and  younger  brother 
of  Fazl  and  Ja'far,  the  ministers  of  H^runu-r  Eashid.  Musa  cap- 
tured and  slew  Bala,  king  of  As-Sharkf  (the  east),  though  five 
hundred  thousand  dirhams  were  offered  as  a  ransom  (p.  128). 

In  another  work,  Musa's  appointment  is  ascribed  to  Harun's  reign. 
He  was  removed,  because  he  squandered  the  revenues.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  'Al(  bin  'Isa  bin  Hamdn.' 

There  appears  some  difficulty  about  this  period,  with  respect  to 

1  Ibn  Ab(i  Usaibiah,  in  Journal  S,  A,  Soe.,  YoL  VI.  p.  110. — Price,  Mohatnm^dtm 
Mitiory,  YoL  II.  p.  88.— A.  Sprenger,  Biographical  Dick  L.  U.  K.,  Yol.  II.,  p.  800. 
3  Aba-1  Fid&,  AnnaUa  MotUm,,  YoL  II.  p.  150. 
s  I\ih/atU'lKirtim,U8,j^,  IS. 
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the  snooeflBion  to  the  goyemment  of  SincL    It  is  asserted  dat, 
vious  to  the  arriTal  of  Ghaas^  TStdr  hin  Huaaiiiy  who  had  beoi 
main  cause  of  the  elevation  of  Mamiin  to  the  iniil^fii^ 
Sind  as  a  portion  of  his  eastern  govemmenty  when  he  was 
to  Khurasan  in  205  a.h.  (820  A.D.)y  in  which  provinoe  he  died  bdiflli^ 
he  had  held  it  two  years.    Others,  again,  say  that  'Ahdn-m  lh|  ^ 
Tdhir  (the  Obaid-ulla  of  Eutychius)*  received  the  province  of 
when  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  government  in  Khurds^ 
also  tells  us,  that  the  Sdmdnis  extended  their  incursions  to  Ssd 
Thatta ;   but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  if  either  thej,  or 
Tahirfs,'  exercised  any  power  in  the  valley  of  Indus,  any  more 
did  the  Sufiarides  (except  perhaps  Yaldib),  or  the  Buwaihidei^ 
seats  of  government  were  much  nearer,  and  who  had  many 
facilities  for  establishing  their  power  in  that  direction,    llisn 
confusion,  also,  respecting  the  precise  date  of  the  Barmekide 
above  alluded  to.' 

8.  Al'Mu'ta8im'hi''Uah,  a.h.  218-227.    a.d.  833-841. 
Muea,  the  Barmekide,  after  acquiring  a  good  reputation,  &d  ii 
the  year  221  h.,  leaving  a  son,  named  'Amrdn,  who  was  nominitoi 
governor  of  Sind  by  Mu'tasim-bi-llah,  then  Ehalif.     'Amran  bebxk 
himself  to  the  country  of  Eaik^,  which  was  in  the  occupation  of  fli 
Jats,  vanquished  them,  and  founded  a  city,  which  he  called  Al  Bttii 
"the  white,"  where  he  established  a  military  colony.     He  thoin- 
turned  to  Mansura,  and  thence  went  to  Kandabel,  which  was  in  ttl 
possession  of  Muhammad  bin  Khalil.    The  town  was  taken,  and  ttl 
principal  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  Eusdar.     After  that,  1)0 
sent  an  expedition  against  the  Meds,  killed  three  thousand  of  theOi 
and  constructed  a  causeway,  which  bore  the  name  of  "  the  Med*s  caofl- 
way."     Upon  encamping  near  the  river  Alrur,*  he  summoned  As 

^  Eatycbii  Annalet,  Vol.  II.  p.  430. 

s  [See  note  on  the  T&tariya  dirhams,  nipra^  P*  3 ;  Thomas'  Prinaep,  Vol  H 
p.  118.] 

>  Compare  M.  de  Sacy,  Chreatomathie  Arahe,  Tom.  III.  p.  496. — M.  de  Shi^ 
IHet.  d: Ibn-Khallikdnj  Tom.  I.  p.  542.— ifi^.  *ur  Flnde,  p.  198. — JFW^m.  Jrtkk 
p.  216. — Gildemeiflter,  de  reb,  Indieia^  p.  24. — ^Weil,  GeschiehU  dtr  Ckulifi^  YoL  It 
p.  228. 

*  [This  is  the  reading  of  Goeje's  text  (see  mpra^  p.  128),  hut  Sir  H.  Elliot  rd> 
"  And,"  respecting  which  he  says]  This  river,  by  some  considered  an  artificial  cmli 
runs  from  the  lake  Manchhar,  and  falls  into  the  Indus,  near  Sihw&n. 
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who  -weie  dependent  on  his  goyenunent.    ''  When  they  obeyed 

he  stamped  a  seal  upon  their  hands,*  and  received  from,  them 

^W^iitallun  tax,  directing  that  when  they  presented  themselves  to 

they  should  each  be  accompanied  by  a  dog,  so  that  the  price  of 

TOte  as  high  as  fifty  dirhams." 

-»eaniBg^  th^Iaage  proton  U  not  very  evident,  but  we 

MiBn  above,  that  it  originated  with  the  Brahman  dynasiy,  and 

Improved  by  Mohammad  E^im.    It  does  not  appear  whether 

iribnte-dpgs  were  taken  away  by  the  Arabs,  or  whether  it  was 

to  encourage  the  breed,  by  making  it  necessary  that  every 

should  have  his  dog.     It  is  only  for  one  of  these  two  reasons 

the  price  could  have  been  enhanced.    In  the  former  case,  they 

have  been  taken,  either  for  the  purpose  of  being  slaughtered^ 

"Uie  Arabs,  in  order  to  diminish  their  number,  which  might  have 

unted  to  a  nuisance,  or  they  were  taken  and  kept  to  be  used  by 

ves,  as  by  the  Talpur  princes  of  later  times,  in  hunting — or 

'Watching  flocks,  as  we  see  them  employed  to  this  day  in  the  Delta, 

they  allow  no  stranger  to  approach  a  village.    For  the  same 

they  are  held  in  high  repute  in  Buluchistdn. 

JBbd  any  people  but  Saracens  been  rulers  in  Syria  and  Hesopo- 

we  might  have  even  surmised  that  these  animals  were  an 

of  export,  for  the  celebrity  of  Indian  dogs  was  great  among 

ancient  occupants  of  the  same  country,  and  by  them  they  were 

ly  imported,  as  they  were  considered  the  best  for  hunting 

beasts,  and  even  lions  were  readily  attacked  by  them.'   Xerxes, 

Herodotus  teUs  us,  was  followed  in  his  expedition  to  Greece  by 

dogs,  of  which  ''  none  could  mention  the  number,  they  were 

many  "  (viL  187)  ;  and  Tritsdchmes,  the  satrap  of  Babylon,  kept 

1  Thb  means,  moit  probably,  a  permanent  brand,  which  at  that  time  was  a  faronrita 
of  marking  a  lUstinction  between  Christians,  or  Jews  and  Mohammadans.— 
Vmivenal  Mist.,  Vol.  XL  p.  16. 
s  This  is  improbable,  because,  however  unclean  they  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  foith- 
the  killing  of  them  ib  considered  nnlawfol,  '*  since  they  have  souls  !"      This  de- 
was  gravely  pronounced  by  a  Turkish  mufti,  on  the  occasion  of  a  plague  in 
^OonsUuitinople^  when  they  were  transported  to  a  desert  isle. — Ibid.  Vol.  X.  p.  196. 
*  These  were  perhaps  from  the  countries  of  the  upper,  rather  than  the  lower,  Indus. 
Sind  hound  is  described  by  Yigne,  in  his  Trav$U  in  Kashmir^  Vol.  II.,  p.  411. 
the  ancient  estimation  of  these  Indian  dogs,  see  the  passages  from  Strabo, 
^Kodonis,  JSlian,  Plutarch,  and  Gratius,  cited  by  £.  Geier,  AUxandri  M,  Sitt.  Scrij^ 
r,  p.  878 ;  Ctesias,  Indica,  c.  26 ;  Aritt,  Sitt.  Animal.  YII.  23. 

VOL  I.  29 
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BQch  a  number  of  Indian  dogs,  that  four  oonrnderable  torn 
plains  were  exempted  firom  all  other  taxes,  and  deroted 
maintenance  "  (i.  192).  Bnt,  as  dogs  are  held  in  abomin 
Muhammadans,  we  cannot  conceive  that  these  tribnte-dogs  i 
posed  of  in  this  fashion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cans 
article  of  the  engagement,  it  is  a  carious  fiact,  that  the  effe< 
to  have  smrived  in  the  very  scene  of  these  operations ;  i 
notorious,  that  the  rare  crime  of  dog-stealing  is  practised 
west  of  Aral  and  Manchhar,  and  traveUers  are  obliged  t 
especial  precautions  in  passing  through  that  district.^ 

Afler  this  triumphant  affair  with  the  Jats,  'Amrdn  again  ) 
the  Meds  at  several  different  points,  having  many  Jat  chi^  u 
banners ;  and  he  dug  a  canal,  by  which  the  sea-water  flowed  u 
lake,  so  that  the  only  water  which  they  had  to  drink  beca 

The  spirit  of  faction  which  prevailed  between  the  Niz^ 
Tamanfan  Arabs,  was  the  cause  of  'Amr^'s  death,  he  havi 
appointed  by  'Umar  bin  'Abdu-1  'Azfz  al  Habbdri,  who  espoi 
Nizdrian  cause,  and  whose  family,  in  Ibn  Haukal's  tin 
supreme  in  Mansura.  It  was  during  'Amran's  govemme 
the  Indians  of  Sind^'  declared  themselves  independent;  1 
respected  the  mosque,  which  the  Musulmdns  of  the  town 
every  Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  usual  offi 
praying  for  the  Kbalif.  Sindan  had  been  originally  capt 
Fazl  bin  Mahdn,  once  a  slave  of  the  family  of  S^ma, — ^tl 
probably  that  afterwards  made  itself  master  of  Multan. 
an  elephant  to  the  Khalif  Mamun,  and  prayed  for  him  in  t! 
Masjid,  which  he  erected  in  Sinddn.  At  his  death,  he  \ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Muhammad,  who  fitted  out  a  flotilla  of 
barks  against  the  Meds  of  Hind,  put  many  of  them  to  th( 
and  took  Malia.'  In  his  absence,  one  of  his  brothers,  named 
treacherously  usurped  the  government  of  Sindan,  and  wrote 
pitiate  the  goodwill  of  Mu'tasim;  but  the  Indians  declared 

1  Masson's  TraveU  in  Afghanittatiy  etc.y  Vol.  II.  p.  141. 

*  There  was  a  Sind&n  fifty  parasangs  south  of  Broach,  and  eleren 
T&na,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  old  Arab  geographers  (see  p.  402).  But 
here  spoken  of  is  more  probably  the  Sind&n,  or  Sand&n,  in  Abr&sa,  the  son 
trict  of  Kachh.    See  Gildemeister,  d^  rebut  IndieU,  pp.  46,  47. 

>  [This  name  is  unintelligible  in  the  text,  it  may  be  Mkli,  K&li,  or  F&ll] 
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bixn,  and  cradfied  him,  and  sabsequently,  as  before  stated,  pro* 
claimed  their  independence,  by  renouncing  alle^ance  to  the 
Ifohammadans  (p.  129). 

It  was  in  'Amran's  time,  also,  that  the  coontry  of  Al  'Usaifin,* 
Bitaated  between  Elashmfr,  K&bol,  and  Multan,  was  governed  by  a 
certain  prince  of  good  understanding.  His  son  falling  ill,  the  prince 
asked  the  priests  of  one  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants, 
to  beseech  the  idol  to  heal  his  son.  The  priests,  after  absenting 
themselves  a  short  time,  returned,  and  said  the  idol  had  heard  their 
prayers,  yet  the  son  died  notwithstanding.  The  prince,  exasperated 
at  their  fraudulent  pretensions,  demolished  the  temple,  broke  the 
idol  in  pieces,  and  massacred  the  ministers.  He  then  called  before 
him  some  Musulm&n  merchants,  who  developed  to  him  the  proofs  of 
the  unity  of  Gk>d,  upon  which  he  readily  became  a  convert  to  the 
faith  (p.  129). 

Among  the  notices  of  Mu'tasim's  reign,  we  find  it  mentioned  that, 

in  order  to  reward  lksh(n,  the  Turk,  for  his  seizure  of  the  notorious 

fsoiatic  Bdbek,  who  had  spread  great  consternation  by  the  effects  of 

his  first  successes,  the  Khalif  bestowed  upon  him  twenty  millions  of 

dirhams  from  the  province  of  Sind — ^which  was  eq^ual  to  two  years' 

revenue ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Ikshin  ever  went  there  to  collect 

it,  and  it  was  probably  a  mere  assignment  upon  the  general  revenues, 

which  might  be  paid  when  convenient,  or  altogether  repudiated. 

The  mention  of  a  particular  province  is  strange,  under  the  circum- 

■  stances  of  the  time,  and  would  seem  to  show  that  but  little  was 

received  into  the  general  treasury  from  that  source.     Ikshin,  in 

'  short,  was  entitled  to  collect  that  amount,  if  he  could,  by  rigid 

extortions  in  the  province  itself;  just  as,  at  a  later  period  of  Indian 

history,  the  miserable  jdglrddr  was  put  off  by  assignments  upon 

"  turbulent  and  rebellious  provinces.'    The  value  of  such  drafts,  even 

^  If  the  T6Bafz&]8  bad  not  been  declared  to  bave  occupied  their  present  tracts  at  a 
3^  mnch  later  period,  we  might  have  conceived  them  to  be  here  alluded  to.    We  might 
«?en  trace  the  earlier  and  extinct  Assacani  in  this  name,  as  written  in  Arabic  charac- 
ters.  See  MUtzell*8  note  to  Quintus  Cnrtins,  yiii.  37. — ^Arrian,  Jndxea^  i.— C.  MttUer, 
"*  Beriptorea  nrum  AUx,^  p.  102.— X*  Unw9r$  Pitt,  ix.  Babylonie,  806. 
^     «  <•  I  represented  to  Abdul  Hasan,  that  it  was  His  Majesty's  (Jah&ngfi^s)  pleasure 
^  and  none  of  my  request,  and  being  His  Majesty's  gift,  I  saw  no  reason  for  being 
deprived  of  my  right."    ••«(•!  oould  not  get  a  Uring  that  would  yield  me 
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upon  the  general  izeMOiy,  may  be  estimated  by  an  amuring 
related  of  the  Ehalif  Al  'EU&i.    An  eminent  Arab  poet  haTisgi 
presented  to  him  some  of  his  Incnbrations,  the  prinoe,  who 
good  jadge  of  sndi  performanoes,  disooTeied  snoh  beauties  in 
that  he  was  extremely  pleased,  and  Said  to  him : — '<  Choose  Iv; 
recompense,  either  to  receive  30,000  diihams  immediaiehf,  cr  10 
after  you  have  gone  through  the  delays  and  formalities  of  Ae^ 
ohequer."    The  poet  replied  with  great  readiness : — **  Give  rn^ 
pray,  the  30,000  now,  and  the  100,000  hereafter ;"  which  i^ 
we  are  told,  was  so  pleasing  to  the  Ehalif,  that  he  ordered  I 
entire  sum  of  130,000  dirhams  to  be  ptud  down  to  him  on  fteifi 
without  any  deduction.^ 

15.  Al  Jfu*tamad'*ald'Uah,  a.h.  256-279.    a.d.  870-892. 
18.  Al  Muktadar-hi'llah,      a.h.  295-320.     a.d.  906-932. 

During  the  nine  reigns  whidi  occupied  the  period  between 
Mu'tasim  and  Al  Muktadar,  the  power  of  the  Ebalifs  had  I 
gradually  on  the  decline.  The  Turkish  guard  had  become  n 
and  more  outrageous  and  arbitrary ;  independent  dynasties,  sod 
the  Tahirides  and  Sufii^des,  after  having  shorn  the  kingdon 
some  of  its  fairest  provinces,  had  themselves  expired ;  eunudis, 
even  women,'  had  sat  upon  the  judgment  seat  and  dispe: 
patronage,  while  corruption  and  venality  openly  prevailed ; 
now,  at  a  later  period— notwithstanding  that  literature  flouris 
and  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Ehalif  was  maintained  in 
highest  splendour  —  yet,  not  only  had  the  Samdnis  conqn 
the  whole  of  Mdwardu-n  nahr  and  Ehurasdn,  not  only  had 
Dailamites  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  'Irak,  and  all  noit 
Africa,  except  Egypt,  had  been  lost    for  ever   to   the  EH 

anything,  the  Vizier  giring  me  always  assignments  on  places  that  were  in  the 
of  outhiws  or  insurgents ;  except  once  that  I  had  an  assignment  on  Lahor  hy  i 
command  of  the  king,  hut  of  which  I  was  soon  depriyed."     •     #     #     <t  i;^^ 
had  their  assignments  either  upon  harren  places  or  such  as  were  in  rebellioa; 
Hasan  haying  retained  all  the  good  districts  to  himself."—Capt.  HawkiDS*  JVar 
in  Kerr's  OoUeeiUm  of  Voyagei.    Tet  the  writer,  according  to  a  compatiio 
risited  Agra  in  1610,  was  **  in  great  credit  with  the  king,  entitled  by  the  nan 
MM,  which  is  a  knight,  and  keepeth  company  with  the  greatest  noblemen.**- 
B.  Coyerte,  in  Churchill's  (hlUciion  of  Voyages,  Vol.  Till.  p.  256. 
^  Modem  Vmoenai  J£i$tary,  YoL  II.  p.  162.  *  Nmticm, ! 
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baty  as  if  to  erown  the  measure  of  its  misfortunes,  the  Earmatian 
bexetios,  having  plundered  Etifa,  Basra,  and  S^arra,  had  possessed 
SiemselYes  of  Mecca  during  the  very  time  of  pilgrimage,  had  mas- 
nored  the  pilgrims,  and  even  carried  off  the  sacred  black  stone 
itself,  the  principal  and  universal  object  of  Muhammadan  veneration. 

TTnder  such  circumstances,  the  most  distant  provinces  necessarily 
partook  of  the  decline  from  which  the  heart  of  the  empire  was 
BufTering ;  and  Sind,  neglected  by  the  imperial  government,  came  to 
be  divided  among  several  petty  princes,  who,  though  they  trans- 
mitted no  revenue  and  rendered  no  political  allegiance  to  the  Ehalif, 
-were,  like  other  more  powerful  chiefs,  who  had  assumed  indepen- 
dence, glad  to  fortify  their  position  by  acknowledging  his  spiritual 
sapremacy,  and  flattering  him  by  the  occasional  presentation  of 
some  rarity  from  the  kingdoms  which  they  had  usurped.  Among 
these  ostentatious  displays  of  empty  fealty  in  which  revolted 
governors  were  wont  to  indulge, — comprising,  in  the  words  of 
Oibbon,  *'  an  elephant,  a  cast  of  hawks,  a  suit  of  silk-hangings,  or 
some  pounds  of  musk  and  amber,*' ^  we  may  specially  mention  two 
loyal  and  characteristic  offerings  from  India, — "  a  cart-load  of  four- 
armed  idols,"'  and  "the  largest  and  longest  teak-tree  which  had 
ever  been  seen"*  (p.  129). 

The  virtual  renunciation  of  political  control  in  Sind  may  be  dated 
from  the  year  257  h.,  when  the  Ehalif  Mu'tamad,  in  order  to  divert 
the  Suffarides  from  their  hostile  designs  against  'Irdk,  conferred 
npon  Ta'kab  ibn  Lais  the  government  of  Sind,  as  well  as  of  Balkh 
and  Tukh^ristan,  in  addition  to  that  of  Sijistdn  and  Eirmdn,  with 
which  he  had  been  already  invested.  * 

1  DtOine  and  Fall,  Chap.  li. 

s  Biograpkieal  DUtumaiy,  LJJ.K.,  Vol.  II.  p.  287;  Mim.  Htr  VInde,  289. 

>  Fragment  Ar.  tt  Pert.,  p.  216.  M.  Beinaud  eontendi  that  the  word  M(f  here 
means  a  speeiee  of  drees,  which  had  belonged  to  some  man  of  extraordinary  i^tnre. 
This  is  by  no  means  probable, — ^whereas  a  teak-tree  firom  Bind,  where  so  many  were 
imported  from  Malabar,  would  have  been  natural  and  appropriate.  Teak  is  the  ^6xm 
emyaJdwa  of  Arrian*s  Periplns,  which  Vincent  conceives  to  be  an  error  for  9a»fia>Sva, 
He  wrongly  attributes  another  error  to  the  reading  of  0i}^a/Jiw  which  has  proved 
equally  puzzling  to  Salmaslus,  as  well  as  to  Heeren  and  his  Oxford  translator.  Both 
words  are  perfectly  correct,  and  are  derived  from  two  native  terms,  tdj  and  tifoivi,  in 
use  at  the  present  day. — ^Vincent,  Oonmerci  and  Na0,  tf  the  AneUmtt,  YoL  II.  pp, 
878,  879 ;  Heeren,  Antttic  Natitma,  Talboys,  Vol.  III.  pp.  439 ;  8.  de  6acy, 
Ckrutomathi4  jiraii,  Tom.  III.  pp.  478,474;  OOdmmUr,  89;  Ho/mam,  V. 
and  SoMm.  «  Weil,  OtnMchte  d$r  CAali/m,  Tol.  II.  p.  438. 
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The  two  principal  kingdoms  which  were  established  in  SriV^ 
few  years  after  this  event,  were  those  of  Molt&a  and  Hansdi^MVi^ 
of  which  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  prospeiitf.  ^V^ 
probable  that  the  independence  of  those  states  oommenoed  ^V*^^ 
Yalciib  ibn  Lais'  death  in  265  h.  (879  aj>.),  for  his  snooesson  Jv^ 
oomparatiYelj  powerless,  and  the  Sfaiitnis,  at  the  oommenoeDalV^ 
their  rule,  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  so  remote  a  proriMiB'^ 
Sind.  1^ 

Mas'udi,  who  visited  the  valley  of  the  Indus  in  the  year  SOMdP  ^ 
—915-6  A.D.,  and  completed  his  "  Meadowi  of  Gdd'*  in  382  1^4^ 
943-4  A.D.,  fbmishes  a  brilliant  account  of  the  state  of  IsiUmiiiMP^ 
country.  The  Amir  of  Multan  was  an  Arab  of  the  noble  tribe  vr 
Kuraish,'  named  Abd-1  Dalhat  al  Munabba,  son  of  Assad  ai  Siiiw^ 
and  the  kingdom  of  Multdn  is  represented  to  have  been  heieffitavl' 
in  his  family  for  a  long  time,  "  nearly  from  the  beginning  of  IsUb,'! 
— meaning,  probably,  its  introduction  into  Sind;  and  Kanaig,liM^ 
asserts,  was  then  a  province  of  Mult^,  <<  the  greatest  of  the  ooimtdii  I  ^ 
which  form  a  frontier  against  unbelieving  nations.**  I 

He  was  descended  from  S^a,  son  of  Lawf ,  son  of  Ghilih,  vb  I 
had  established  himself  on  the  shores  of  ITmin  before  the  birth  ef  I 
Muhammad.  The  Amir  had  an  army  in  his  pay,  and  there  woe  I 
reckoned  to  be  120,000  hamlets  around  the  capital.  His  dominion  I 
extended  to  the  frt)ntier  of  Ehurdsin.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  wtf  I 
stUl  an  object  of  native  pilgrimage,  to  which  people  resorted  fam 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  continent,  to  make  their  offerings  d 
money,  pearls,  aloe-wood  and  other  perfumes.  It  was  from  ddi 
source  that  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Amir  was  deri^ei 
Mas'iidi  remarks,  as  does  Ibn  Haukal,  that  the  threat  of  injuring 
or  mutilating  the  idol  was  suflScient  to  deter  the  native  princes  from 
engaging  in  hostilities  with  the  Amir. 

Mansura  was  governed  by  another  Emraishf,  whose  name  irw 
Abii-1  Mundar  'Umar  bin  *Abdu-lla.  He  was  descended  from  HabUr 
bin  Aswad,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  opposition  to  Mnhammsd, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  prophet  to  Mecca  in  triumph,  was  among 
the  few  who  were  excepted  from  the  terms  of  the  amnesty  which 
was  at  that  time  proclaimed.  He  subsequently  became  a  convert, 
and  towards  the  year  111  a.h.,  one  of  his  descendants  came  to  dia 
^  Tho  KuraishSa  itill  muster  lerj  ttrong  in  the  neighboarhood  of  MulUa. 
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^mlley  of  the  Indus  to  seek  his  fortune.  Some  time  after,  his  family, 
^aldng  advantage  of  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the  country, 
^iiade  themselves  masters  of  the  lower  Indus,  and  established  them- 
^▼es  at  Mansura.  Our  voyager  states,  that  he  was  kindly  received 
^  the  Amir,  as  well  as  his  minister.  While  he  was  there,  he  found 
^mne  descendants  of  the  Khalif  'AU,  whom  persecution  had  oom- 
^pelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in  that  distant  country. 

The  principality  of  Mansdra  extended  from  the  sea  to  Alor,  where 
^that  of  Multdn  commenced.  It  was  said  to  contain  300,000  villages, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  ridiculous  exa^eration ;  but  the  whole  conn- 
tiy  was  well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  trees  and  fields.  Never- 
Ibeless,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  continually  to  protect  themselves 
l^gainst  the  aggressions  of  the  Mods  and  other  savage  tribes  of  the 


The  chief  of  Mansura  had  eighty  elephants  of  war.  Their  trunks 
were  armed  with  a  kind  of  curved  sword,  called  hatidl^  and  were 
oovered  with  armour  to  protect  them  in  fight.^  The  entire  body  of 
flie  animal  was  similarly  protected,  and  each  was  attended  by  a 
detachment  of  five  hundred  infantry.  Other  elephants,  not  used  in 
war  service,  were  employed  to  carry  burdens  and  draw  chariots.* 

23.  Al  Mutr^i'Uah,     A.H.  334-363.  a.d.    945-974. 
25.  Al  Kddir-bi'Uah,    a.h.  381-422.  a.d.  991-1031. 

A  few  years  after  Mas'iidi,  the  valley  of  the  Indus  was  visited  by 
IstakhH,  and  by  Ibn  Haukal,  who  has  included  nearly  the  whole  of 
Istakhrf s  relation  in  his  own,  and  has  entered  into  some  further 
detail 

The  account  of  Sind  by  Ibn  Haukal,  who  wrote  his  work  after 
the  year  366  h.  (976  a.d,),  when  he  was  for  a  second  time  in  India, 
has  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
he  observes  that  Multdn  was  not  so  large  as  Mansura,  and  was 
defended  by  a  citadel ;  that  the  territory  was  fertile  and  produce 
cheap,  but  that  its  fertility  was  inferior  to  that  of  Mansura,  and  its 

^  Kazwfni  mentions  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  man,  named  H&rtin,  who  wrote  a  poem, 
in  which  he  hoasted  of  haying  contended  with  an  elephant  so  armed,  and  having  pnt 
it  and  ito  attendant  host  to  flight,  hj  eradicating  ito  tusks.  'Ajdibu-l  MakhUMt^  ?. 
'*  Mttlt&s.*'  *  iStepro,  p.  18 ;  Mim^if  tmr  Pjiuh,  pp.  218-217. 
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•oil  mm  not  coltiTitecl  with  tiie  nme  one.  Hie  Amt^  liwdfilBtf 
the  town,  and  never  entered  it»  ezeept  for  the  porpoea  of  gai^K  k 
the  moeqne,  on  Fridays,  mounted  on  an  elephant.  Tbm»  9ffmm 
have  been  no  native  coinag6i  hut  the  numej  in  oiroulatiai  ^H  ni 
obiefly  Eandahiurian  and  TlLtaHyan  diihama.  The  dna  ^  '■  Be 
Sindians  waa  like  that  of  the  people  of  'Irflc,  but  the  Amuabdifl  ft 
themselvea  like  the  native  priuoes.  Some  peraona  won  AairUI  id 
long,  and  their  dresses  loose,  with  waistbands^  on  aooonnt  ^^M  V 
beat,  and  there  was  no  difference  between  the  garb  of  the  fioAHl  B 
and  idolaters.  I  o 

The  Amfrs  of  MolUm  and  Hanaura  were  independent  of  fl*!  i 
another ;  but  both  deferred  to  the  apiritnal  authority  of  the  XUfl 
of  Baghddd.    The  former  waa  still  a  descendant  of  84me  bin  I^^l 
and  the  latter  a  descendant  of  the  Habb4r{  family.  I 

Alor,  the  ancient  Hindu  capital,  waa  nearly  as  large  aa  Math  I 
surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  and  waa  a  dependenoj  of  Ifiiiiiw  1 
Its  territory  was  fertile  and  rich,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  comiifanlfc  | 
commerce.  Bdhuk  (or  Dahuk)  also,  on  the  bordera  of  ]Iakxfa,Ml  I 
to  the  west  of  the  Hila  range,  was  included  in  Manafira. 

There  were  other  principalities  to  the  west,  beeidee  thooo  two  u 
the  valley  of  the  Indus : — such  as  Turan ;  which  waa  under  lii 
authority  of  a  native  of  Basra,  named  Abii*l  Kassam,  **  tax-gatheni; 
administrator,  judge,  and  general,  who  could  not  distingoidi  te* 
tween  three  and  ten:" — and  Eusdir;  which  waa  governed  lijtf 
Arab,  residing  in  Eaik&nan,  named  Mu'fn  bin  Ahmad,  vrho  admitlBl 
the  name  of  the  'Abbaside  Ehalif  into  the  public  prayers  :-hd1 
Makrdn ;  the  ruler  of  which  was  Tsa  bin  Ma*d&n,  who  had  estab- 
lished his  residence  in  the  city  of  Efz,  about  the  size  of  half  of 
Multdn  : — and  Mushki,  on  the  borders  of  Elrmdn ;  which  was  pie- 
sided  over  by  Matahar  bin  Eiya,  who  had  an  independent  jurii& 
tion  extending  through  three  days'  journey,  but  used  the  Ehalifi 
name  in  the  public  services  of  religion.* 

Ibn  Haukal  observes,  that  at  Mansura  and  Mult^,  and  in  the  itft 

1  iBtakhri  ipeakt  of  him  ai  Mdlik,    Ibn  Haukal  calls  him  Amir ;  but  the  chief  e( 
Mant6ra  he  derignatei  as  Mdlik ;  ao  that  it  ii  erideot  he  uaea  the  terms  in  ti» 
figniflcation. 

*  Gildcmeistcr  de  rebm  Ind.  p.  178. 
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of  the  proymo6|  the  people  spoke  the  Aiabio  and  Sindian  langaages ; 
in  MakhuA,  Makrdnian  and  Persian. 

With  respect  to  those  other  parts  of  India  to  which  the  Mosul- 
jD&ns  resorted,  snch  as  the  maritime  towns  in  the  jniisdiction  of  the 
!Balhar4,  between  Gambay  and  Saimur,  Ibn  Haukal  observes  that 
tliey  were  covered  with  towns  and  Tillages.  The  inhabitants  were 
idolaters,  but  the  Musolm^ais  were  treated  with  great  consideralion 
by  the  native  princes.  They  were  governed  by  men  of  their  own 
faith,  as  the  traveller  informs  ns  was  the  case  with  Mosulmdns  in 
other  infidel  dominions,  as  among  the  Ehazars  of  the  Volga,  the 
Alans  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Gh&na  and  Eaugha  in  Central  Africa. 
They  had  the  privil^e  of  living  under  their  own  laws,  and  no  one 
oould  give  testimony  against  them,  unless  he  professed  the  Muham- 
madan  faith.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Ibn  Haukal, ''  Musulmans  of  this 
country  invoke  against  other  Musulmins  the  testimony  of  natives  of 
probity  who  did  not  profess  the  Muhammadan  creed ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  the  adverse  party  should  first  give  his  consent'' 
They  had  erected  their  mosques  in  these  infidel  cities,  and  were 
allowed  to  summon  their  congregations  by  the  usual  mode  of  pro- 
claiming the  times  of  prayer. 

Such  privileges  oould  only  have  been  conceded  to  men  whoso 
fftvour  was  worth  gaining,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  were 
indisposed  to  show  to  others  in  similar  circumstances  the  indulgences 
so  readily  allowed  to  themselves.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  only 
the  power  and  political  influence  of  the  Amalfitans,  Venetians, 
Pisans,  and  (Genoese,  that  were  sometimes  able  to  extort  from  the 
reluctant  Musulm^  those  immunities,  which  were  willingly  granted 
by  the  more  easy  and  indifierent  Crusaders  and  Greeks, — comprising 
the  security  of  their  changes,  magazines,  and  churches,  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  Bailos,  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  own  laws, 
and  by  judges  of  their  own  appointment.  These  republics  must 
then  have  occupied  in  Egypt  and  Constantinople  the  same  kind  of 
position  as  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  of  India,  excepting  that  the  tenure 
of  the  former  was  more  precarious,  and  more  subject  to  the  caprices 
of  despotism,  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  and  the  ascending  or  waning 
influence  of  the  principal  carriers. 

The  commercial  establishments  in  the  peninsula  of  India  do  not 
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Beem  to  have  excited  any  religions  scruples  in  the  minds  of  lb 
ELhali&,  or  even  of  those  casuistical  divines  who  guided  the  oon- 
sciences  of  these  "  Vicars  of  Qod  "  and  their  subjects.  Trade  wh 
openly  prosecuted  in  that  land  of  infidels  by  Arab  merchantSy  wi&- 
out  any  fulminations  &om  these  spiritual  authorities,  and  prohaUy 
with  their  encouragement.  In  this  respect,  there  was  a  singdtr 
contrast  between  the  sentiments  that  animated  Muhammadans  mi 
Christians :  for  to  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  whether  merehaatB  or  \ 
princes,  the  permission  of  their  "Yicar  of  Qod"  was  neoessaiy* 
before  they  could  traffic  with  infidels ;  as  only  he,  in  bis  infidli- 
bility,  could  authorize  a  departure  from  the  most  saored  injmictioii 
of  Holy  Writ  Even  as  late  as  the  year  1454,  the  dispensing  poiiv 
to  trade  with  Muhammadans  was  exercised  in  favour  of  Pxinoe 
Heniy  of  Portugal  by  Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  in  a  famous  Bull,  wUek 
refers  to  similar  concessions  from  his  immediate  predecesBon^ 
Martin  V.  and  Eugenius  IV.,  to  Kings  of  that  country. 

This  intercourse  with  the  Saracens  was  not  merely  subject  to  tfiese 
formal,  and  perhaps  interested,  restrictions,  but  was  strongly  and 
honestly  reprobated  by  many  sincere  believers :  and  not  without 
reason,  when  we  reflect,  that  some  of  these  traders,  especially  die 
Venetians,  disgraced  their  honour  and  their  faith  by  supplying  the 
Egyptian  market  with  Circassian  slaves,  and  even  rendered  their 
mercenary  assistance  in  driving  the  Crusaders  from  Acre,  the  last 

and  only  stronghold  left  to  them  in  Palestine : — 

£  non  con  Saracin,  nh  con  Gindei, 
Cbe  ciascnn  rao  nemico  era  Cristiano, 
£  nessano  era  stato  a  yincere  Acri, 
K^  mercantante  in  terra  di  Soldano.^ 

The  revenues,  which  the  Arab  princes  of  Sind  derived  finom  their 

several  provinces,  are  pronounced  to  have  been  very  small, — bard^ 

more  than  sufficient  to  provide  food  and  clothing  and  the  meiai 

of  maintaining  their  position  with  credit  and  decency ;  and,  as  a 

1  Dante,  Inferno^  Cant.  xxtU.  See  also  ParatL  Cant  ix.  xr.  The  sentiineBt  vii 
common,  and  Petrarch  exclaims  against  this  yenality,  with  equal  iiidignati<m,  in  ha 
IHmfo  deUa  Fama,  On  the  general  suhject,  compare  Muratori,  AntiquU.  JUL  miL 
avi,  YoL  II.  col.  905-16  ;  Getta  Dei  per  Francos^  p.  984  ;  Rohertson,  DtifiMi  ff 
Ancimt  Jndia^  Notes  xW.  and  xlvii. ;  Heeren,  Ettai  twr  VInJIumf  df  Onimk^ 
Pt  iL  sec.  1 ;  Reinaud,  SarraeinSf  238;  Brencman  deRqmbl.  Amalf,^  8  ;  McFlMaM^ 
AnnaU  of  Ommere$,  I.  870,  396,  435  ;  Muratori,  Sirum  lUU,  Scryt.^  YoL  TL 
ool  186,  XII.  322,  830  ;  XYII.  1088, 1092. 
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necesBary  oonsequenoe,  only  a  few  years  elapsed  before  they  were 
driyen  from  their  kingdoms,  and  compelled  to  yield  their  power  to 
more  enterprising  and  energetic  assailants. 

The  Earmatians  of  India  are  nowhere  alluded  to  by  Ibn  Haukal  ;^ 
but  it  could  not  have  been  long  after  his  visit,  that  these  heretics, 
i^ho  probably  contained  within  their  ranks*  many  converted  natives 
and  foreigners  as  well  as  Arabs,  began  to  spread  in  the  valley  of  the 
Indus.  Abu-1  Fid^  dates  €tk<d  commencement  of  their  decline  from 
326  H.  (938  A.n.).  This  was  accelerated  by  two  ignominious  defeats 
in  Egypt  in  360  and  363,  and  their  overflow  was  completed  in  'Irak 
in  375  (985  ajd.).  It  must  have  been  about  this  latter  year  that, 
finding  their  power  expiring  in  the  orignal  seat  of  their  conquests, 
they  sought  new  settlements  in  a  distant  land,  and  tried  their  suc- 
oess  in  Sind.  There  the  weakness  of  the  petty  local  governments 
favoured  their  progress,  and  led  to  their  early  occupation  both  of 
Mansura  and  Multdn, — from  which  latter  place  history  records  their 
expulsion  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  Mahmud  the  Ghaznivide. 

It  appears  from  local  histories,  as  well  as  the  KdmUu-t  Tawdrikh, 
that  Mahmiid  also  effected  conquests  in  Sind.  Though  this  matter 
is  not  commonly  recorded  by  his  historians,  there  is  every  likelihood 
of  its  truth;  for,  being  in  possession  of  Eusddr  and  Multan,  the 
country  was  at  all  times  open  to  his  invasions.  As  it  is  well 
established  that,  after  the  fall  of  Somnit,  he  marched  for  some 
days  along  the  course  of  the  Indus,  we  can  readily  concur  with  the 
Kdmilu-t  Tawdrtkh  in  ascribing  his  capture  of  Mansiira  to  the  year 
416  H.,  on  his  return  &om  that  expedition:  and,  as  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  he  then  placed  a  Muhammadan  prince  on  the  throne,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  previous  occupant  had  rejectecTthat  faith, 
and  was  therefore  a  Earmatian,  who,  having  usurped  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Habbdrf  dynasly,  had  thus,  after  a  duration  of  three 
centuries,  effected  tiie  extinction  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Sind.' 

1  [UnleflB  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  "  Baaak,  the  city  of  aohismatics."] 
*  Compare  Mordtmann,  doi  Bueh  tUr  Lander  ;  Gildemeister,  de  rebut  Indieit,  pp. 
168-182  ;  Onseley,  Oriental  Otegraphy  ;  Mi>dem  Universal  Eiet ,  Vol.  II.  pp.  883, 
387,  898,  415 ;  M4m,  eur  Flnde,  pp.  233-242  ;  Fra^.  Araietj  p.  xxit.  ;  I^Herbe- 
lot,  SaUolh.  Orieniale,  p.  <*Caniiath  ;'*  Weil,  OuehieKU  der  ChaUfin,  YoL  II.  p. 
675;  III.  11,  83,  65  ;  Be  Ouignes,  ffitt,  dee  Hune,;  Tuhfatwl  Kirdmy  MS.  p.  21. 
Hamxa  la&h&nl,  ed.  Gottwaldt,  Vol.  II.  p.  166,  «<  eeq.\  AM-1  Fid&,  Annal,  Motl., 
VoL  II.  p.  406. 
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8M  w»der  die  JraU.  |^ 


HftTing  in  the  preTioos  Note  eThanrteil  all  the  eoeiify  nitaahl  ^ 
which  history  has  left  ns  respectiiig  the  political  pcppeM  of  ill  ^ 
Arabs  in  Sind,  we  may  now  proceed  to  oonsider  some  of  tlieqiMiiiM|  ^ 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  their  power  in  that  provinoBi 

The  internal  administration  of  the  country  waa  neoeaauily  kfka 
the  hand  of  the  natives ;  as  the  Arabs,  upon  their  first  aoqnisitioitf 
territoiy,  had  brought  with  them  no  men  capable  of  exercising  cM 
functions.    Indeed,  wherever  we  foUow  the  steps  of  these  fiuutioi^ 
we  find  them  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  poblic  economy,  al 
compelled,  by  the  exigencies  of  their  position,  to  rely  upon  nstiie 
assistance  in  the  management  of  the  finances  and  aooonnts  of  ttv 
sabject  provinces.    So,  indeed,  in  a  certain  measme,  do  the  En^ 
in  India ;  but  with  this  essential  diffi^rence,  that  they  direct  and  oos* 
trol  the  ministerial  officers,  both  of  collection  and  record,  introdooi 
their  own  systems,  modify  or  abrogate  the  old  ones  as  occasion  sriMi 
and  initiate  all  proceedings  connected  with  the  several  dqpartmsBii 
of  the  exchequer :  but  the  Arabs,  either  through  indolenoe,  pride^ 
or  ignorance,  left  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  their  subordinates,  and 
wero  unable  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  chaotic  accoiuits  kept  lij 
their  native  financiers,  who  practised  the  most  ingenious  devices  of 
flattery,  falsehood,  cajolery,  and  self-interest — rendered  mora  scats 
by  religious  hatred — in  order  to  blind  their  credulous  dupes  as  to  dv 
actual  rosources  of  the  countries  which  they  governed.     The  ittk 
and  the  threat  of  circumcision  would  sometimes  extort  the  illicit  ac- 
cumulations of  past  years;  but,  in  the  long  run,  the  pliant  and 
plausible  officials  were  the  gainers;  and  compromises,  in  a  little 
ready  cash,  wore  gladly  accepted,  in  lieu  of  closer  scrutiny  and 
more  accurately  balanced  ledgers. 

Ilenco  those  charges  so  readily  brought,  and  so  eagerly  listened  to, 
by  Khalifs  as  well  as  Amfrs,  of  defalcations  and  embezzlem^ts: 
hence  those  demands  for  indefinite  sums  from  rofractory  servants: 
hence  those  extortionate  fines,  levied  according  to  mero  surmises  and 
conjocturos,  since  no  means  existed  of  ascertaining  the  real  amoimt 
of  rovenue  and  expenditure.  Brought  up  in  their  native  deserts, 
with  no  greater  knowledge  of  schemes  of  administration  than  was  to 
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be  obtained  by  studying  the  phylarcbies  of  the  BedooinBi  and  in- 
vested suddenly  with  dominions  which  they  were  not  competent  to 
managei  however  easily  they  might  overrun  and  subdue  them,  the 
Arabs  were  compelled  to  seek  in  the  political  institutionB  of  their 
subjects  the  means  of  realizing  the  exactions  which.,  as  victors,  they 
felt  it  their  right  to  demand.  The  maintenance,  therefore,  of  native 
officials  (who  were  styled  Brahmans  in  the  case  of  Sind)  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  rather  than  choice,  at  least  at  this  early  period  of 
their  sway ;  for  the  guide-books  mentioned  by  Ibn  Haukal,  which 
indicate  some  knowledge  of  statistics  and  finance,  were  the  products 
of  a  much  later  age. 

The  first  show  of  independence  of  such  aid,  even  i&t  the  capital 
Itself  was  not  ezbibited  till  the  reign  of  'Abdu-1  Malik,  when  he 
adopted  an  Arab  currency,  in  supersession  of  the  Greek  and  Persian 
money,  with  which  trade  had  been  hitherto  carried  on :  though  the 
old  denominations  of  denarius  and  drcuhma  were  still  retained,  under 
the  slight  metamorphoses  of  d'mdr  and  dirham,  Walid  next  abolished 
the  Greek  language  and  character  from  the  public  offices  of  finance, 
and  substituted  the  Arabic, — thus  still  further  freeing  the  Arabs 
from  the  trammels  which  these  foreign  systems  had  interposed.  The 
land-tenures  and  personal  taxes,  being  based  upon  principles  intro- 
duced by  the  victorious  Moslems,  retained  their  Arab  nomenclature.' 
The  original  conquerors  of  Sind  received  there,  as  elsewhere  under 
similar  circumstances,  large  possessions  in  land  {ikid'dt  or  hatdya'), 
which,  as  beneficiary  grants  for  public  service^,  were  exempt  from 
all  taxes,  except  the  alma  (sadaka)  defined  by  law.  They  were,  of 
course,  held  on  the  condition  of  continued  military  service,  and  as 
long  as  this  was  rendered,  they  never  reverted  to  the  fisc.  Accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  promulgated  by  'Umar,  soldiers  were  not 
allowed  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  or  any  other  profession, 
and  therefore  the  lands  of  these  grantees  continued  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  former  possessors,  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  villeins 
and  serfs.*  Other  soldiers,  not  so  beneficed,  received  stipends  from 
the  public  revenue,  to  which  they  themselves  contributed  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  taxes.    Four-fifths  of  the  prize-money  was  invariably 

1  Ehnacin,  ffittaria  Saraeenica,  p.  77  ;  Z'Vhiv,  Fitt.  An$,Y.    ArubUt  405-6. 
*  Beiflftud,  Sarrasim,  279,  2S0.^Slaeatt  1.316. 
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distributed  among  them,  and,  indeed,  at  first,  formed  their  mI0»! 
miineration,  insomudi  that  a  man  who  received  pay  was 
neither  to  plunder  nor  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  One-fifth  cftt 
gpoil  was  reserved  to  the  Khalif  for  religious  and  charitable  pmpH 
aooording  to  the  ii^junotions  of  the  Eur^.  The  man  **  who 
down  to  the  battle,  and  he  who  tarried  by  the  stuff,"  reoeiTed  tifi 
shares,  and  the  horseman  was  entitled  to  a  double  portion.  Had  Ai 
Khalif  attempted  to  augment  his  share,  the  hardy  warriors  msH 
have  resisted  his  claim,  with  the  same  freedom  as  the  fieioe  wi 
sturdy  Oaul,  when  he  raised  his  battle-axe,  and  reminded  Clorii  W 
the  famous  vase  of  Soissons  was  public  spoil.^ 

Much  also  of  the  conquered  land  was,  during  the  whole  oounerf 
Arab  occupation,  liberally  bestowed  upon  sacred  edifices  and  inili- 
tutions,  as  wakf,  or  mortmain ;  of  which  some  remnant,  dating  hm 
that  early  period,  is  to  be  found  even  to  this  day  in  Sind,'  wtiA 
notoriously  swarms  with  sanctified  beggars  and  sinular  impo6ioi% 
and  contains,  according  to  the  current  saying,  no  less  than  100,000 
tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  besides  ecclesiastical  establishmeota^ 
which,  under  the  Talpurs,  absorbed  one-third  of  the  entire  levcnnB 
of  the  State. 

That  the  whole  valley,  however,  was  not  occupied  or  assignrf 
by  the  victors  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  large  amount  of  the 
land-tax — ^which,  had  that  been  the  case,  would  have  yielded  no 
revenue  to  the  government — ^but  from  the  fact  of  many  native  chiefi 
being  able  to  maintain  their  independence,  amidst  all  the  wars  and 
turmoils  which  raged  around  them.  This  is  manifest  from  the  stoiy 
of  'Abdu-lla  bin  Muhammad,  the  'Alite,  which  has  been  related  ia 
the  preceding  note.  There  we  find  a  native  potentate,  "only* one 
amongst  other  Sindian  kings,"  possessing  much  land  and  many 
subjects,  to  whom  *Abdu-lla  was  recommended  to  fly  for  protection, 
and  who  was  represented  as  holding  the  name  of  the  prophet  in 
respect,  though  he  continued  to  worship  his  own  idols. 

*  Gregory  of  Tours,  Historia  Eedetiattiea  Firaneorum,  Lib.  ii.  c.  27.  On  the  nb- 
ject  of  the  Muhammadan  law  of  booty,  compare  Heddya^  B.  ix.  c.  2,  4  ;  Mitkcdt  id 
Aiusdbih,  Vol.  II.  p.  244  ;  Defr^mery,  Hist,  det  SamanicUs,  226  ;  Sale,  JT^rw, 
Prel.  Disc.,  pp.  198-201 ;  and  Vol.  I.  pp.  200,  207 ;  II.  424  ;  Relaad,  Jk  Jun 
Militari  Muhammedorum,  Sect.  19-27 ;  Reinaud,  Sarrasitii^  254. 

s  [Eosegarten,  Ibn  Batuta,  22.] 
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conquerors,  taking  up  their  abode  chiefly  in  cities  of  their 
mstruotiony  cultivated  no  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natiyes, 
they  contemned  as  a  subject  race,  and  abhorred  as  idolaters, 
emained,  therefore,  isolated  from  their  neighbours,  and  when 
urn  came  to  be  driven  out  from  their  possessions,  they  left  a 
hich  was  soon  filled  up,  and  their  expulsion,  or  extermina- 
''as  easily  accomplished,  and  nowhere  regretted. 
LO  place  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  Arab  women  accompanying 
a  camps,  or — as  often  occurred  in  other  fields — stimulating 
diers  to  action,  when  they  evinced  any  disposition  to  yield  to 
nemy,^  The  battle  of  the  Yermouk,  which  decided  the  fete  of 
was  gained  as  much  by  the  exhortations,  reproaches,  and  even 
of  the  women,  as  by  the  valour  of  the  men  ;  for  thrice  were 
thful  repulsed  by  the  steady  advance  of  the  Grecian  phalanx ; 
were  they  checked  in  their  retreat,  and  driven  back  to  battle 
5  women, — ^Abu  Sufydn  himself  being  struck  over  the  face 
I  tent-pole  by  one  of  those  viragos,  as  he  fled  before  the 
In  the  remotest  east,  again,  we  find,  as  early  as  the  time 
3aidu-lla,  his  brother's  wife  mentioned  as  the  first  Arabian 
1  who  crossed  the  Oxus,— on  which  occasion,  unfortunately, 
sgraced  the  credit  of  her  sex,  no  less  than  her  exalted  rank,  by 
Lg  the  jewels  and  crown  of  the  queen  of  the  Sogdians.  Not 
years  after,  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Bukhara,  fought  in  the 
^0  H.,  between  Ibn  Kutaiba  and  the  Tatars,  was,  in  like 
T  with  that  of  the  Yermouk,  restored  by  the  tears  and  re- 
les  of  the  women  who  accompanied  the  Arab  camp.'  These, 
•8,  therefore,  were  prepared  for  immediate  colonization  and 
aent,  and  must  have  consisted  of  the  surplus  emigrant  popu- 
already  settled  in  Khurasdn.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  this 
ce,  that  Baikand  was  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  that  part 
army  was  located  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  composed  several 
ed  military  stations, 
i,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  the  distance  and  difficulty  of 

naud,  Sarraztns,  18. 

with  respect  to  the  GFermans,  Tacitus  says  : — Memoris  proditor  quasdem 
clinatas  jam  et  labantes  a  feminis  restitatas,  constantid  precum,  et  objecta 
n,  et  monstrat&  cominiis  captintate,  qiuun  lon^^  impatientius  feminanmi 
nomine  timent. — Oermanw^  c,  3. 
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oommunication,  and  the  absence  of  intennediate  Arab  odIoBm, 
invaded  by  men  prepared  f(nr  military  operatioiiB  alone ;  ml 
could  not  poasesB  the  means  of  carrying  tlieir  families  willi 
when  only  one  baggage-camel  was  allowed  to  every  four  mei^l 
the  transport  of  their  food,  tents,  and  other  necessary 
and  when  supplies  ran  short  even  before  the  Indns  was  ciesnd. 

Subsequently,  when  the  road  was  more  open  and  fiee, 
agreeable  additions  to  their  society  may  have  ponred  in,  along  «A| 
the  later  adventurers  who  flocked  to  the  new  conqiiest;  but  «• 
nowhere  meet  with  even  any  incidental  allusion  to  the  Gircamstasa^: 
but  with  much  that  militates  against  its  probability :  so  that  tej 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  descendants  of  the  Sindian  cohnustBy  !■  j 
infusion  of  the  real  blood  of  Arabs  than  in  any  other  proriifli 
subjected  to  their  dominion. 

When  Muhammad  Edsim,  upon  passing  the  Indus,  gave  to  flj 
of  his  soldiers  so  disposed  leave  to  retire  to  their  homes,  only  thne 
came  forward  to  claim  their  discharge ;  and  of  these,  two  did  n. 
because  they  had  to  provide  for  the  female  members  of  their  ftnul^t 
who  hod,  with  the  rest,  been  left  behind  in  their  native  coimtit 
with  no  one  to  protect  them.  Nor  were  the  consolations  of  a  speedj 
restoration  to  thoir  deserted  homes  held  out  to  the  first  conqueron. 
To  them  tlie  return  was  even  more  difficult  than  the  advance,  as  m 
may  Icorn  from  a  passage  in  Tabari,  where  he  tells  that,  on  fte 
accession  of  the  Khalif  Sulaimdn,  he  wrote  to  those  ill-used  men— 
the  oom})anions  of  the  gallant  hero  whom  he  hod  tortured  to  deaihr- 
in  these  harsh  and  cruel  terms : — "  Sow  and  sweat,  wherever  joi 
may  find  yourselves  on  receipt  of  this  mandate,  for  there  is  no  more 
Syria  for  you."  Hero,  then,  these  exiles  must  hare  remained 
during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign  at  least ;  and  as  they  were  not 
likely  to  have  returned  in  any  numbers  after  his  death,  we  tdxj 
conceive  them  congregated  into  several  military  colonies,  seeking 
solace  for  their  lost  homes  in  the  arms  of  the  native  women  of  tbe 
country,  and  leaving  their  lands  and  plunder  to  be  inherited  by  their 
Sindo-Arab  descendants. 

These  military  colonies,  which  formed  a  peculiar  feature  of  Arab 
settlement  were  styled  jundd  and  am$dr, — "  armies"  and  "cities,"— 
the  latter  appellation  implying  settled  abodes,  contrasted  with  tbe 
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pTeviouB  migrations  to  whioh  the  tribes  had  been  habituated.  In 
many  instanees  they  rose  into  important  cities^  as  in  the  case  of 
Basra,  E^a,  and  Damascus,  and  early  became'  the  principal  centres 
of  Allah  learning,  law,  grammar,  and  theology,  as  well  as  of  tumult, 
violence,  perfidy,  and  intrigue.  The  principal  seats  of  these  canton- 
ments in  Sind  appear  to  have  been  Mansura,  Euzd^,  Kanddbel. 
Baiza,  Mahfdza,  and  Mult^;  and  indeed,  the  military  camp  near 
the  latter  town, — ^whether  the  real  name  be  "Jandaram"  or 
"  Jundruz"  (Oildemeister),  "  Jundrdwir"  {Ashkdlu-l  Bildd),  "Jun- 
diwar"  {Ahii'l  Fidd)  or  '' Jandur"  {Nubian  Oeographer),  seems  to 
derive  its  first  syllable  &om  jand,  the  singular  number  of  jundd, 
aboYO  mentioned.' 

The  local  troops,  which  were  enlisted  in  the  country,  dispersed 
to  their  own  homes  as  soon  as  the  necessity  was  satisfied  for  which 
they  were  raised;  but  there  were  some  which  assumed  a  more 
permanent  character,  and  were  employed  on  foreign  service,  with 
little  chance  of  return. 

That  Sindian  troops  were  levied,  and  sent  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  Arabs  in  distant  quarters,  we  have  undoubted  proof.  I  speak 
not  here  of  the  numerous  Jats  of  'Irak,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia, 
who— as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  in  another  place — were,  ere  long, 
transformed  into  the  Jatano,  or  Qitano, — the  Gypsies  of  modem 
Europe.  These  had  been  too  long  in  their  settlements  to  be  called 
"  Sindians"  by  a  contemporary  historian,  like  Dionysius  Telmarensis, 
'to  whom  the  terms  "  Jat,"  "  Asdwira,"  and  "  Sabdbija,'*  were  more 
familiar.  This  author,  in  his  Syrian  Chronieley  distinctly  mentions 
"Sindian"  cohorts  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  motley  army  of 
Alans,  Elhazars,  Modes,  Persians,  Turks,  Arabs,  etc.,  which  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Byzantine  territory  in  160  a.h. — 767  a.d.'  Four 
years  afterwards,  we  find  a  body  of  Sindians  and  Ehazars — said  to 
be  slaves — attempting  to  seize  upon  the  imperial  treasury  in  Harrdn. 
Host  probably,  they  also  composed  part  of  these  foreign  levies. 

In  admitting  these  provincials  into  their  armies,  the  Arabs  merely 

^  Possibly  the  Jand&wal,  or  Chandoul,  of  K&bul— the  separate  quarter  occupied 
hy  the  military  colony  of  the  Eazalb&Bh— may  have  a  similar  origin.^[See  Note  on 
the  name  JandHid,  pa^  380,  ttipra.] 

*  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni,  Siblioth,  Ori$nt,  CUm^ntino-Vat.^  Vol.  II.  p.  103 ;  Bam- 
poldi,  Anmaii  MutuXmam,  Tom.  lY.  p.  89 ;  Univ.  Hut.  II.  126  ;  Oild.,  17. 
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imitated  the  policy  of  the  Eomans,  who  did  the  same  from  mi 
of  expediency — hoping  to  find  employment  for  tarbulent  spiiitf 
to  neutralize  the  elements  of  rebellion,  by  sending  foreign 
oenaries  into  provinces  remote  from  their  natiTe  soil.^  Thus  in 
Slavones  and  Berbers,  Syrians  and  Copts,  Babylonians  and  Per 
and  even  Christians  and  Jews,  Magians  and  Idolaters,  in  the 
period  of  the  Ehildfat,  extending  the  Arab  conquests  among  d 
nations;  just  as,  in  the  days  of  its  decline,  the  Ehalifi 
Africans,  Farghdnians,  Turks,  Alans,  eta,  acting  as  their  Prae( 
guards,  both  in  protecting  them  against  their  o'wn  subjectt 
deposing  their  employers  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  :* 
difference  only  consisted  in  this,  that  the  former  constituted  ao2 
oorps,  into  which,  when  any  foreigner  was  enlisted,  he  was  ad 
by  some  Arab  tribe  as  a  member,  and  being  called  mcuddy  or  < 
of  that  tribe,  he  had  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  if  he  had 
bom  in  it ;  whereas,  Mu'tasim,  when  he  enrolled  his  foreign 
guard,  made  the  Arabian  troops  subordinate  to  his  meroec 
whom,  in  order  to  elude  the  law,  he  called  his  own  dientt 
evasive  practice  which  was  continued  by  his  successors.' 

When  the  profession  of  faith  in  God  and  his  Prophet  .wi 
longer  the  symbol  which  united  these  furious  zealots ;  when  1 
ture,  science,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  other  objects  of  intellc 
culture,  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  criminal  pursuits ;  *  "when  opu 
luxury,  and  the  arts  which  refine  and  embellish  social  life, 
converted  roaming  and  rugged  soldiers  into  indolent  and  effen 
voluptuaries, — the  necessity  of  recniiting  their  ranks  from  extra 
sources,  led  to  a  modification  of  their  military  institutions,  and  i 
abandonment  of  those  exclusive  sentiments,  which  had  once  I 
the  Arabs  by  a  common  tie  of  fraternity  in  rapine  and  p 
gandism.  Some  of  these  foreign  recruits  were,  no  doubt,  obt 
by  the  hopes  of  ready  participation  in  the  spoils  which  wer 
invariable  concomitant  of  Arab  conquests ;  but  most  of  them 

^  In  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  we  find  eyen  Indian  cayalry  statk 
Cirencester. — Wright.  Celt,  Roman^  and  Saxortj  p.  252. 

*  **  Firmamentum  imperii  et  postea  pestem." 

s  Biographical  Dictionary^  LM,K,,  Vol  II.  pp.  294,  3T2. 

^  6.  0.  Fluegelii,  Dittert.  de  Arab.  Script,  Or.  Interpret,  p.  6  ;  Reinanc 
roftfM,  i.  74,  243. 
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ttny  unwilling  soldiers,  raised  by  an  arbitrary  conscription,  and 
.tdj  reconciled  to  their  fate,  after  long  experience  of  their  new 
ifflrofession,  and  when  their  distant  homes  had  been  forgotten.     That 
lie  power  of  levying  troops  for  foreign  service  was  generally  felt 
M  a  sore  grievance  by  the  unfortunate  provincials,  is  evidenced  by 
lie  terms  for  which  the  people  of  Tabaristdn  held  out,  when  they 
jq>itulated  to  their  victors;  for  while  they  agreed  to  become  tributary 
n  the  annual  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dirhams,  they  stipulated 
hat  the  Moslims  should  at  no  time  levy  any  troops  in  their  country.^ 
Commercial  activity,  also,  succeeded  to  the  zeal*  for  war,  which 
^dSered  no  longer  the  same  inducements  of  honour  and  profit  that 
fid  been  realized  by  the  early  conquerors.     A  new  stimulus  was 
cos  found  for  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  still  survived,  in  the 
lerils  and  excitements  of  trading  speculations,  both  by  land  and 
^  tta» — ^prosecuted  at  a  distance  and  duration,  which  at  that  time  it  is 
Wprising  to  contemplate.    Sind  was  not  backward  in  this  season  of 
iKiterprise,  for  she  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  regular  commercial 
Communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Muhammadan  empire.    Caravans 
t'ere  often  passing  and  repassing  between  that  country  and  Khura- 
Sjx,  most  conmionly  by  the  route  of  Kabul  and  Bamidn.     She  also 
«lcl  communication  with  Z^bulistdn  and  Sijistdn,  by  way  of  Ghazni 
tid   Kandahar.      Zabulistan  was,  at  the  period  of  Mas'udi's  visit,  a 
Ur^e  country,  known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Firoz,  and 
^ntained  fortresses  of  great  strength.    The  people  were  of  divers 
manages  and  races,  and  different  opinions  were  even  then  enter- 
lined  respecting  their  origin.    In  Sijistan;  which  has  greatly  dete- 
torated  since  that  period,  the  banks  of  the  Hendmand  were  studded 
^itli   gardens  and  cultivated  fields;   its  stream  was  covered  with 
oats ;    and  irrigation  was  carried   on   extensively  by  means  of 
rindmills.' 

1  'Washington  Imng's  Sueeeswrt  of  Mahomet^  pp.  141  and  255 ;  from  Hammer- 
Urg^tall's  Gtmdldeaaal,  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Tapyri,  whose  name  is 
reserved  in  Tabarist&n,  are  not  included,  in  the  copious  catalogue  of  Herodotus, 
bong  those  joming  in  the  armament  of  Xerxes. 

s  This  is  nearly  the  earliest  mention  we  haye  of  them,  even  in  the  east.  Our 
sowlcdge  of  these  contrivances  in  Europe  ascends  no  higher  than  1105  of  our  era. 
^  Muhammadan  countries  we  haye  allusions  to  them  as  early  as  645;  Price, 
miroMpect  of  Muk,- HUtory^  Vol.  I.  p.  140;  Du  Gauge,  Olottarium  med.  0t  inf 
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With  respect  to  the  routefl  firom  the  North  to^  India,  Biroxii  ob- 
serves : — ''  We  reach  Sind  firom  our  country  (Tiirldst6n)  by  gob^ 
through  the  country  of  Nfmroz,  that  is  to  say,  Sijist^  and  iR 
reach  Hind  through  K&buL  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  the  onlj 
route,  for  one  can  arrive  there  from  all  directions  ^rhen  the  paaei 
are  open,"     (See  p.  64.) 

We  learn  from  notices  in  other  authors,  that  there  was  commero^ 
traffic  by  sea-board  also.  Much  of  the  merchandize  whidi  mi 
carried  through  Sind  to  Turkistdn  and  Ehurdsin, — and  thence  evenv 
far  as  Constantinople,^  by  the  resumption  of  a  route  w^hich  had  bea 
much  frequented  at  an  earlier  period' — ^was  the  pioduct  of  China  ib^ 
the  ports  of  Ceylon,  'Uman,  and  Malabar;  from  \rhich  latter po- 
vince  was  derived,  as  at  the  present  day,  all  the  timber  used  in  ik 
construction  of  the  boats  which  plied  on  the  river.  From  Anliar 
horses  were  frequently  imported  into  Sind ;  and  armies  and  munitiotf 
of  war  were  sent  up  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  as  we  have  almdj 
noticed  with  respect  to  the  expeditions  of  Muhammad  Kisim  anl 
some  of  his  predecessors.'  The  whole  coast  of  Eirmdn  and  Makrfa 
was,  doubtless,  studded  with  Arab  settlements  of  the  Azdis,  iH» 
were  the  chief  mercantile  carriers  from  Obolla  and  'Um&i,  and  iH» 
had  many  brethren  settled  in  Sind ;  and  so  it  has  remained,  indeed, 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  to  the  present  Imdm  of  Maskit,  for  ^ 
names  of  Arabis,  Arabius,  Arabitse,  etc.,  of  Nearchus  and  the  anaeot 
geographers,  were  most  probably  derived  from  the  opposite  penin- 
sula in  the  west,  and  are  still  represented  by  the  Arabu  of  tiie 
coast  of  Makran,  like  as  the  neighbouring  OritaB,  or  Horitas,  seem  to 
survive  in  the  modem  Hor-mdra  and  Haur.* 

The  toleration  which  the  native  Sindians  enjoyed  in  the  practice 

^  RanmBio,  EaceoUa  di  Nav.^  Tom.  I.  p.  374,  B.  ;  Bobertson,  Indi^  pp.  43,771 
106,  121 ;  MacPherson,  Annals  of  Commerce,  Vol.  I.  pp.  141,  194,  370;  Bdmifi 
Mel.  dee  Voy.y  42 ;   Weil,  II.  305. 

»  Strabo,  Oeog,,  lib.  xi.  c.  7,  Vol.  II.  p.  427,  ed.  Tauchnits ;  Pliny,  NeA.  Ei^ 
lib.  vi.  c.  17,  23;  Heeren,  Aeiatie  Nattone,  Vol.  I.  p.  38;  Mod.  2V«r.  Indim,  I.  lH; 
Jnd.  AUerthwn.,  II.  631,  603  ;  Hakluyt,  IV.  409. 

>  Cosmos  Indicopl.  ap.  Montfaucon,  Coll.  nov.  Fatrumj  Tom.  II.  p.  334 ; 
Siet.  Sarae. ,  Ann.  101 ;  Kosegarten,  Chreetomathie  Arabe,  p.  99. 

«  See  Geier,  AUxandri  M.  Hiet.  Seriptoree,  p.  128  ;  Miitzell's  NoUe  to  Q.  Cutiii^ 
pp.  873,  874  ;  Droysen,  OeeehiehU  AIex*ty  pp.  467-9 ;  Vincent,  Voyage  of  Jfetrdm 
pp.  181-211 ;  BaiTOB,  Deeadae  da  Aeut,  Dec.  iv.  p.  290;  Heeren,  AtieUio  AM^ 
Vol.  I.  pp.  279,  297. 
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of  their  religion,  was  greater  than  what  was  usually  conceded  in 
other  countries ;  hut  it  was  dictated  less  hy  any  principle  of  justice 
or  humanity,  than  the  impossihility  of  suppressing  the  native  religion 
by  the  small  numher  of  Arah  invaders.^  When  time  had  fully 
shown  the  necessity  of  some  relaxation  in  the  stem  code  of  Moslim 
conquest,  it  was  directed,  that  the  natives  might  rehuild  their  tem- 
ples and  perform  their  worship,  and  that  the  three  per  cent,  which 
had  heen  allowed  to  the  priests  under  the  former  government, 
should  not  he  withheld  hy  the  laity  for  whom  they  officiated. 
Dahir's  prime  minister  was  also  retained  in  office,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  maintain  the  native  institutions ; 
v^hile  Brahmans  were  distrihuted  throughout  the  provinces  to  collect 
the  taxes  which  had  heen  fixed.  But,  where  power  had,  for  a  short 
time,  enahled  the  MosUms  to  usurp  the  mastery,  the  usual  higotry 
and  cruelty  were  displayed.  At  Dehal,  the  temples  were  demolished, 
and  mosques  founded ;  a  general  massacre  endured  for  three  whole 
days  ;  prisoners  were  taken  captive ;  plunder  was  amassed ;  and  an 
apostate  was  left  in  charge  of  the  government,  exercising  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction  with  an  Arah  chief.  At  Nairun,  the  idols  were  hroken, 
and  mosques  founded,  notwithstanding  its  voluntary  surrender.  At 
Alor,  though  the  lives  of  the  inhahitants  were  spared,  a  heavy  trihute 
waa  imposed ;  and  though  the  temples  were  treated  like  ''  churches 
of  the  Christians,  or  synagogues  of  the  Jews,"  yet  that  was  no  great 
indulgence,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  proceedings  at  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus — ^where  the  ringing  of  hells  and  huilding  of  chapels  were 
prohihited ;  where  the  free  admission  of  Musulm&ns  was  at  all  times 
compulsory ;  where  the  forcihle  conversion  of  churches  into  mosques 
-was  insisted  on,  without  the  offer  of  compensation ;  and  where  they 
-were  sometimes  devoted  to  the  meaner  uses  of  cow-houses  and 
stables.  At  Bdwar,  and  'Askalanda,  all  the  men  in  arms  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children  carried  away  captive.  At 
Multdn,  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  massacred ;  six 
thousand  ministers  of  the  temple  were  made  captive,  besides  all  the 
-women  and  children ;  and  a  mosque  was  erected  in  the  town. 

Among  the  chief  objects  of  idolatry  at  Mult&n,  the  Bhavishjra 
Fordna  and  Hwen-Tsang  mention  a  golden  statue  of  the  Sun ;  but 

*  *  Beinaad.  Sarrazint^  35. 
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the  Arabio  writers  speak  of  the  principal  idol  as  bein^  composed  tf 
no  other  more  valuable  substance  than  wood,  repreaenting  tbifc  i 
was  covered  with  a  red  skin,  and  adorned  with  two  rabies  for  e^ 
Muhammdd  Kasim,  ascertaining  that  large  o£feiing8  mrere  made  k 
this  idol,  and  wishing  to  add  to  his  resources  by  those  means,  kfti 
uninjured ;  but  in  order  to  show  his  horror  of  Indian  supentiliai, 
he  attached  a  piece  of  cow's  flesh  to  its  neck,  by  whioh  he  was  ibk 
to  gratify  his  avarice  and  malignity  at  the  sanxe  tune.  BiUdoi 
says  it  was  considered  to  represent  the  prophet  Job,  which  appen 
an  Arab  misreading  of  Aditya,  as  it  is  correctly  styled  by  B(runf,  fi 
without  the  vowel  points,  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  original* 
This  idol  was  allowed  to  maintain  its  position  during  the  wbole 
period  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Khalifs ;  but  Bfruni  informs  us,  tbii 
when  the  Karmatians  became  masters  of  Mult^,  they  did  not  duv 
themselves  equally  tolerant  or  provident  respecting  the  valnsUe 
resources  of  the  shrine ;  for  their  leader,  Jalam,  the  son  of  ShaibiB, 
had  the  idol  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  attendant  priests  massacred; 
and  the  temple,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  was  conveited 
into  the  Jami'  Masjid,  in  lieu  of  the  one  which  existed  before.  Thit 
was  closed  in  order  to  evince  their  hatred  of  the  Ummayide  Ehali£Bi 
under  whom  it  had  been  constructed ;  but  when  Soltto  Mahmni 
took  Multan,  and  subdued  the  Karmatians,  he  re-opened  the  anoiort 
mosque,  upon  which  the  new  one  was  abandoned,  and  became  **» 
a  plain  destined  to  vulgar  uses.*' 

The  same  idol  was  subsequently  set  up,  and  received  the  offerings 
of  the  people.  How  long  it  maintained  its  ancient  credit  is  not 
known  for  certain ;  but  at  Multan,  the  Sun  is  no  longer  the  object  of 
worship,  having  yielded  to  the  temple  of  Prahlddpurf,  now  itself  io 
ruins,  but  occupying,  doubtless,  the  same  lofty  eminence  in  the 
citadel  which  was  formerly  consecrated  to  Aditya. 

On  coimting  up  the  cost  of  the  Sindian  expedition,  Hajj^j  foimd 
that  he  had  expended  60,000,000,  and  had  received  120,000,000 
dirhams.^    As  that  could  only  have  been  the  Elhalifs  usual  share  of 

^  This  is  from  the  FuMu-l  Bulddn,  and  is  taken  as  being  the  most  exact  state 
ment.  That  in  the  Chach-ndma  differs  considerably,  and  affords  no  means  of  eoB- 
parison  between  actoal  receipt  and  expenditure.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprebsid 
error  in  the  transcription  of  these  numbers,  because  the  Arabic  original  does  not 
express  them  in  ciphers,  but  words.  * 
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onie-fLfthy  the  total  value  of  the  plunder  obtained  must  have  been 
.6CX),000,000  dirhams.  Now,  as  one  million  of  dirhams,  at  fivepenoe- 
halfpenny  each,  is  equivalent  to  about  £28,000  of  our  money,  and  as 
the  relative  value  of  money  was  ten  times  greater  then  than  now,  we 
may  conceive  the  amount  to  be  largely  exaggerated;  since  the  country 
bould  not  by  any  possibility  have  yielded  such  a  booty,  even  with  the 
exercise  of  the  utmost  Arab  violence  and  extortion  to  enforce  its 
collection.  Even  if  we  take  Hajjdj's  calculation  to  represent  the 
i^hole  sum,  and  not  merely  one-fifth,  we  should  still  find  it  difficult 
to  believe,  either  that  Sind  and  Multan  together  could  at  that  time 
have  yielded  two  millions  and  three-quarters  sterling,  or  that  one- 
half  of  that  sum  could  have  been  expended  in  their  conquest  by  such 
a  frugal  and  abstemious  race  as  the  Arabs,  who  had  no  need  of  a 
modem  commissariat,  at  once  extravagant  and  cumbersome,  to  follow 
their  agile  movements.^ 

The  consideration  of  this  question  naturally  introduces  the  subject 
of  the  public  revenue  of  Sind.  From  the  statements  of  Ibn  Ehur- 
dadba,  Ibn  Khaldun,  and  Ibn  Haukal,  we  derive  some  valuable 
notices  of  the  revenue  of  the  'Abbasides,  with  more  especial  reference 
to  the  period  of  Mdmun's  reign.  Ibn  Ehaldun's  table  has  been 
given  by  Von  Hammer,  in  his  Ldnderverwcdtung,  and  to  this  additions 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Sprenger,  from  the  very  rare  manuscripts  of 
the  other  authors,  both  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library.  From 
these  authorities  combined,  we  are  able  to  deduce  some  useful  in- 
ferences respecting  the  comparative  revenue  of  the  different  provinces 
of  the  Khildfiirt  Thus,  we  find  that  the  province  of  Sind  yielded 
annually  a  sum  of  11,500,000  dirhams,  and  150  pounds  of  aloe-wood, 
Mult^  being,  most  probably,  included,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  other  provinces.  Of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  Makrdn  is  set 
down  at  400,000  dirhams;  Sijistan  at  4,600,000  dirhams,  800 
variegated  robes,  and  20,000  pounds  of  sweetmeats;'  Kirm^  at 

1  All  the  calculatioiu  of  Saracen  booty  in  Egypt  and  Sjrria  are  eyen  more  eztrara- 
gant,  and  justify  the  raspicions  of  Gibbon ;  though  he  had  no  right  to  arraign  the 
aocnracy  of  Elmacin's  translator,  Erpenius — ** /elieiuimw  iUe  Arabiearum  UUrarum 
mtiaurator"^9B  he  is  styled  by  Hettinger.  I  conceiye  that  we  have  not  yet  got  the 
proper  equivalent  of  the  early  dindr  and  dirham,  Beinaud,  SarrMms^  104,  192 ; 
Untp.  Fitt.  Jtie,  V.  ArabU,  317. 

s  Ibn  Khnrd&dba  wf%  6,776,000  dirhams. 
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4,200,000  dirhams,  500  precionB  garments,  20,000  pounda  of  datei 
and  1,000  pounds  of  caraway  seeds  ;^'  Tokhiuistaii  at  106,006 
dirhams ;  Eabnl  at  1,500,000  dirhams,  and  1,000  bead  of  eOk 
amounting  to  700,000  dirhams  more ;  Fan  at  27,000,000  diriuu. 
30,000  bottles  of  rose-water,  and  20,000  bottles  of  black  oamntif 
Ehutlan,  in  Hyatila,  bordering  on  Balkh,  at  1,733,000  dixbans; 
B^ian  at  5,000  dirhams ;  and  Bust  at  90,000  dirhams. 

These  amounts  are  to  be  considered  merely  approximate,  becm 
the  revenues,  unless  where  they  were  assessed  at  a  fixed  sum,  Tvied 
every  year  according  to  the  abundance,  or  scarcity,  of  the  crop. 

It  may,  at  first,  admit  of  doubt,  whether  these  sums  TefneaA 
land-tax  merely,  or  all  the  taxes  in  the  aggregate.  Ibn  Ehurda& 
and  Ibn  Haukal  specially  say  *'  land-tax."  Ibn  Khaldun  uses  tti 
term  **  revenue."  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  notes,  that  his  statements  contain  the  lowest  sods. 
The  two  accounts,  of  course,  refer  to  different  epochs,  and  frequently 
to  different  limits,  which  were  arbitrary  and  fluctuating,  just  as  ovr 
Domesday  Book,  having  been  compiled  by  different  sets  of  com- 
missioners, represents  a  different  status  in  different  passages, 
though  the  names  of  persons,  classes,  and  tenures  may  be  in  everj 
other  respect  identical.  As  an  instance,  in  our  Arabic  record  of  theee 
variations,  we  find  it  stated,  under  Fdrs,  that  "Amran  bin  Musa,  the 
Barmekide,  added  Sind  to  this  province,  so  the  revenue  amounted, 
after  defraying  all  expenses,  to  10,000,000  dirhams."  The  re- 
mark in  itself  is  not  particularly  intelligible,  but  its  very  obscoritj 
makes  it  serve  the  better  as  an  illustration.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
so  large  an  empire,  the  limits  of  the  provinces  were  frequently 
subject  to  alteration,  to  suit  the  views  and  interest  of  favoured 
governors ;  and  that  they  were  also,  without  any  such  personal  bias, 
sometimes  fixed  on  an  ethnical,  sometimes  on  a  geographical,  basis. 
Another  cause  of  variation  has  been  suggested — namely,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  what  had  been  delivered  in  kind  in  the  time  of 
M^urwdn,  to  which  Ibn  Ehaldun  refers,  was  paid  in  money  in  the 

^  Ibn  Ehnrd&dba  says  5,000,000  dirhams,  and  under  the  Khusrfis  60,000,000—^ 
limits  of  the  proyince  being,  of  course,  different.  The  amounts  entered  in  the 
text  rest  on  the  autbority  of  Ibn  Kbald(iD. 

s  Ibn  Khurd&dba  says  30,000  dirhams,  but  I  suspect  error. 
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time  of  Ibn  Ehurdddba.  This  is  probable,  and  is  the  natural  course 
of  fiscal  transition  all  over  the  world. 

Bnt,  after  giving  due  weight  to  all  these  considerations,  the  sums 
Bet  down  against  some  of  the'  provinces  are  so  large^ — whether  we 
take  the  higher  or  lower  amount,  or  the  earlier  or  later  date — ^that 
we  must  conceive  them  to  embrace  the  entire  collections  of  every 
kind,  and  must  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  construing  hkardj  in  its 
enlarged  sense  of  'tribute,'  rather  than  its  limited  one  of  'land-tax, 
— just,  indeed,  as  it  is  so  considered  at  the  present  day  in  Turkey/ 
The  assessment  upon  Sind  and  Multdn, — ^being  11,500,000  dirhams, 
or  about  £270,000, — must  be  considered  moderate,  if  it  is  intended 
to  comprise  the  land-tax,  the  poll-tax,  the  customs  duties,  and  all 
miscellaneous  items  into  the  bargain ;  but  it  is  not  an  improbable 
amount,  when  we  contemplate  the  liberal  alienations  and  reserves, 
ff^hich  have  been  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  Note,  as 
"well  as  the  change  in  the  value  of  money.  Under  the  Talpurs, 
notwithstanding  that  many  large  and  productive  tracts  were 
afforested  by  them,  Sind  is  said  to  have  occasionally  yielded 
jE400,000 ;  and  under  the  Kalhoras,  tradition  represents  the  revenue 
at  the  exaggerated  amount  of  £800,000.  At  present,  with  security 
.on  all  its  borders,  and  tranquillity  within  them,  it  does  not  pay  to 
the  British  (Government  more  than  £300,000,  and  the  expenses  have 
been  hitherto  more  than  double  that  sum.  This  deficiency,  how- 
ever, cannot  last  long,  for  its  cultivation  and  commerce  are  rapidly 
on  the  increase. 

The  Arab  governors  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  farmers- 
general,  for  they  usually  bound  themselves  to  pay  to  the  Ehalif  the 
Bmns  at  which  the  various  provinces, — after  allowance  made  for 
ordinary  expenses, — were  set  down  in  the  public  register.  Where 
the  disbursements  were  left  to  their  discretion,  and  where  the 
revenues  were  not  fixed,  but  dependant  upon  the  seasons,  we  may 
presume  that,  on  the  plea  of  frontier  wars,  local  services,  and  internal 
tumults,  very  little  was  ever  remitted  to  the  capital  from  the  remote 
provinces  of  the  empire;  for  the  governors  themselves  were  the 
judges  of  these  necessities — the  declaration  of  peace  or  war  being 
left  to  their  arbitraiy  determination  and  pleasure. 

1  Jht  Otmsm$eh$n  B$Uh$  Staattfmfmimmg,      Cantemir,  HUt,  of  ik$  Othman 
Empir$f  p.  866. 
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The  ordinary  revenuey  which  they  were  entitled  to  collect  fron 
the  provinces  committed  to  them,  was  derived  from  the  land-tax,  and 
from  the  capitation-tax  upon  those  who  had  not  embraced  ^ 
Muhammadan  religion ;  but  there  were  many  miscellaneous  cesflei 
besides,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  yielded  large  returns,  and  ood- 
tributed  to  swell  their  profits. 

The  land-tax  was  usually  rated  at  two-fifths  of  the  produce  of 
wheat  and  barley,  if  the  fields  were  watered  by  public  canals ;  thie&- 
tenths,  if  irrigated  by  wheels  or  other  artificial  means ;  and  one- 
fourth,  if  altogether  unirrigated.  If  arable  land  were  left  uncul- 
tivated, it  seems  to  have  paid  one  dirham  per  jarihy  and  one-ten&  d 
the  probable  produce,  but  the  statement  is  not  clear  upon  this  point 
Of  dates,  grapes,  and  garden  produce,  one-third  was  taken,  either  in 
kind  or  money ;  and  one-fifth  (Jchums)  of  the  yield  of  wines,  fishing, 
pearls,  and  generally  of  any  product  not  derived  from  cnltivatios, 
was  to  be  delivered  in  kind,  or  paid  in  value,  even  before  the  ex- 
penses had  been  defrayed.  One-fifth  of  the  value  of  slaves  and 
booty  was  reserved  for  the  Khalif  The  customs  and  transit  dues, 
for  which  unbelievers  had  to  pay  a  double  rate,  and  the  taxes  on 
trades  and  manufactures,  and  handicrafts,  were  also  important 
sources  of  public  revenue.* 

These  taxes  were  according  to  the  original  institutes  of 'Umnr, 
when  he  assessed  the  Sawad,  or  cultivated  lands  of  'Ir^;  but,  in 
course  of  time,  they  were  everywhere  greatly  enhanced,  even  to 
one-half  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  rather  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  pay.  In  short,  the  rates  above-mentioned  were 
merely  a  nominal  value  put  upon  the  land  :  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  was,  in  many  instances,  left  to  rapacious  farmers,  who 
covered  their  contracts  and  benefitted  themselves  besides,  at  the 
expense  of  the  cultivators.  The  same  course  of  proceeding  "was 
observed  by  the  agents  of  the  Talpurs  to  the  latest  period  of  their 

^  See  Sioff.  Diet.,  L.  U.K,  t.  "  Al  M&m(in,"  where  the  revenue  table  is  giTen  at 
length.  It  is  also  in  the  lUndgrttben  dea  OrienUy  VoL  VI.  p.  362,  tt  «f.; 
and  in  Hanimer-Purgstall's,  die  Ldndervtnvaltung  unter  dem  Chalifaie^  S9 ;  and  ii 
the  Fenny  Cyclopedia,  v.  "  Caliph."  The  Asiatie  Journal,  VoL  XXX.  p.  M, 
containB  the  most  comprehensiTe  of  all  these  tables,  with  yerj  xaefuX  reomb 
appended,  to  which  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  indebted.  See  also  JOJJumn 
FitU  Atie^  T. ;  ArabU,  403,  404. 
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mle  in  Sind,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  impoverishment  of  the  coimtry.^ 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  an  accurate  measurement  must  have 
rendered  all  such  assessments  nugatory  and  fictitious;  for  it  was  only 
in  the  Sawad,  above  referred  to,  which  was  the  small  tract  lying  imme- 
diately around  the  future  capital  of  the  Ehalifs,  that  there  was  any- 
thing like  a  detailed  survey ;  and  of  that  the  merits  were  more  due 
to  their  predecessors  than  themselves.  Gibbon  says,  "  the  adminis- 
tration of  Persia  was  regulated  by  an  actuat  survey  of  the  people, 
the  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  this  monument,  which 
attests  the  vigour  of  the  caliphs,  might  have  instructed  the  philoso- 
phers of  every  age."  In  this,  he  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the 
passage  which  he  quotes  as  his  authority  from  the  Chorographia  of 
Theophanes ;  and,  moreover,  an  extended  sense  has  been  given  to 
**  Persia,"  which  really  applies  only  to  a  remote  comer  of  that  large 
empire.' 

Besides  this  ordinary  land-tax,  we  read,  in  the  Chach-ndmaf  of 
other  burdens  laid  upon  Sindian  cultivators,  which  seem  to  have 
been  independent  of  the  former :  such  as  the  bdj,  and  the  ^usharl.^ 
Other  extraordinary  conditions  were  occasionally  imposed  on  some 

^  The  little  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  apparent  moderation  of  recorded  rates, 
maj  be  exemplified  by  modem  practice  in  Sind,  where  we  are  told  that  '*  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  goyemment  to  collect  yast  quantities  of  grain  fur  the  supply  of 
troops,  when  any  military  expedition  was  on  foot ;  in  which  case,  the  rulers  made  no 
scruple  of  seizing  a  half  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  country,  leaying  the  farmer  to 
■ettle  with  the  cultivator  the  best  way  he  could." — Capt.  McMurdo,  Journal  jS.  At, 
8oe.,  Vol.  I.  p.  240. 

s  lUdine  and  Fall,  chap.  li.  note  32.  On  the  Saw&d  of  'Ir&k  and  Baghdad,  see 
AM-\  Fid&,  Geogr,,  pp.  62,  307 ;  Mardtidu-l  Htild\  ed.  JuynboU,  Vol.  II.,  p.  63. 

*  Literally,  '*  tithe-lands,"  like  the  Decumates  Agri  of  the  Romans ;  see  Tacitus, 
Oermania,  cap.  29.  Bespecting  the  law  of  'uthari,  see  Hamilton's  ^(M^aya;  Haring- 
ton'a  Analjftis,  VoL  I. ;  Galloway's  Law  and  ConttiU  of  India ;  N.  B.  £.  Baillie's 
J^nd-tax  of  India  according  to  Muh,  Law. 

Legally,  no  land  was  subject  both  to  khardj  and  u$hari ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  Sindian  'uahari,  though  it  was  confessedly  considered  as  an  indulgence, 
IB  to  be  construed  in  its  strict  legal  application.  The  parties  from  whom  it  was  taken 
were  the  people  of  Nairfin  and  the  Channas  west  of  the  Indus,  of  whom  we  still 
find  a  remnant  not  fax  from  Manchhar  lake,  and  from  whom  the  Kalhoras  are  in 
leality  descended,  notwithstanding  their  yarious  attempts  to  disguise  the  humiliating 
fiMst.  Mr.  Renouard  conoeiyes  that  the  Kalhoras  are  Kurds,  because  the  Jahdn-mumd 
mentions  that  name  among  the  Kurdish  clans.  There  may  possibly  have  been  some 
eonnection  between  them  and  the  conyerted  Channas,  for  we  know  that  Kurds  are  to 
be  firand  aa  £»  eastwaid  as  Gand&ya. 
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of  the  tribes.  We  have  seen  above,  under  Mu'tasim,  tliat  the  Jiii 
dwelling  beyond  the  river  Aral  were  compelled  to  bring  a  doga 
each  occasion  of  paying  their  respects,  besides  being  branded  i^ 
the  hand.  The  Bhatia,  Loh£na,  Sihta,  Jandar,  M&cihi,  and  Gonji 
tribes  had  also  peculiar  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

Sumptuary  laws,  moreover,  were  established,  and  enforced  wift 
great  stringency.  Certain  tribes  were  prohibited  from  wearing  fine 
linen,  from  riding  on  horses,  and  from  covering  their  heads  and 
feet.  If  they  committed  theft,  their  women  and  children  irae 
burnt  to  death.  Others  had  to  protect  caravans,  and  to  furaiA 
guides  to  Muhammadans.^ 

The  natives  were  also  enjoined,  in  conformity  with  an  old  law  of 
TFmar's,  to  feed  every  Muhammadan  traveller  for  three  days  and 
nights.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  many  of  these  lam 
were  already  established  under  the  Brdhman  rulers ;  unless,  as 
seems  not  improbable,  the  Muhammadan  aspect  about  these  andoit 
institutions  derives  its  hue  from  the  prejudices  of  the  historian  wlu) 
records  them. 

But  whatever  were  the  peculiar  features  of  some  of  the  local 
imposts,  all  the  unconverted  tribes  were,  without  exoeption,  liable 
to  the  capitation-tax  (jizya),  which,  as  it  was  a  religions  as  wdl  as 
a  political  duty  to  collect,  was  always  exacted  with  rigour  and 
punctuality,  and  frequently  with  insult' 

The  levy  of  this  impost  in  Sind  from  those  who  had  not  embraced 
Islam,  was  considered  so  important  at  the  very  earliest  period,  that 
we  find  Hajjaj  sending  another  person  into  the  province  to  collect 
it,  even  daring  Muhammad  E^im's  government.  '.'Abu  Ehufra 
Eutaiba  bin  Muslim  came  on  the  part  of  Hajjaj,  and  returned  to 
Ehur^sin,  after  leaving  his  agents  to  collect  the  poll-tax  from  the 
infidels ;  and,  after  a  time,  Tamfm  bin  Zaid  came  from  Hajj&j  on  the 
same  errand."' 

1  So  Abii  'Ubaida,  on  the  conquest  of  Emesa,  imposed  upon  such  as  chose  to 
remain  in  infidelity  a  ransom  of  five  gold -pieces  a  head,  besides  an  annual  tribute; 
and  caused  their  names  to  be  registered  in  a  book,  giving  them  back  their  wives  aai 
children,  on  condition  that  they  should  act  as  guides  and  interpreters  to  the  MoiliBS 
in  case  of  need. — W.  Irving,  Stieeesaor*  of  Mahomet,  pp.  60,  261 ;  see  Kemble*i 
Saxons  in  England^  I.  294. 

'  Price,  Betrotp,  of  Muhamm,  Hiatory,  yoL  i.  pp.  109. 

>  TuhfatU'l  Kirdm,  MS.  pp.  18. 
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Aooording  to  the  original  ordinanoe  of  'IJmar,  those  personB  who  were 
of  any  persuasion  non-Muhammadan,  were  called  Zimmis,  or  those 
tender  protection,  and  were  assessed  with  a  toleration,  or  poll-tax,  at 
the  following  rates.  A  person  in  easy  circumstances  had  to  pay  48 
dirhams  a  year,  one  of  moderate  means  24  dirhams,  and  one  in  an 
inferior  station,  or  who  derived  his  subsistence  from  manual  labour, 
12  dirhams.  Women,  children,  and  persons  unable  to  work  paid 
nothing.  But  a  century  had  not  elapsed,  when  'Umar  the  Second, 
considering  these  rates  too  moderate,  calculated  what  a  man  could 
gain  during  the  year,  snd  what  he  could  subsist  on,  and  claimed 
all  the  rest,  amoimting  to  four  or  five  dindrs,  about  two  pounds, 
a  year. 

As  the  tax  ceased  upon  any  one's  becoming  a  Moslim — when  he 
-was  enfranchised  from  his  dependence,  and  was  invested  with  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen  and  companion — its  severe  enforcement  was 
often  found  more  e£Bicacious  than  argument  or  persuasion,  in  in- 
ducing the  victims  to  ofifer  themselves  as  converts  to  the  faith.  For 
the  professing  Muhammadan  had  but  to  pay  the  tithe  for  alms,  and 
the  import  and  export  duties  of  one  in  forty,  or  two  and  a-half  per 
cent.,^  and  he  was  free  from  all  other  imposts;  but,  when  the 
original  principles  of  the  government  began  to  be  departed  from, 
when  the  once  vigorous  administration  became  feeble  and  degenerate, 
and  the  Ehalifs  appropriated  to  themselves  a  large  proportion  of  the 
revenues  which  the  Euran  had  assigned  to  God,  the  Prophet,  and 
his  relations,  then  the  Muhammadans  themselves  also  became  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  protected  people,  to  new  tallages  and  cesses ; 
insomuch  that  the  severity  of  the  pressure  occasioned  general  dis- 
content, and  often  resulted  in  revolution  and  bloodshed. 

Hence  we  find  Ibn  Khaldun,  the  most  philosophic  of  all  the 
Arabian  writers  upon  history  and  social  economy,  thus  speaking  of 
the  effect  of  these  exactions  upon  the  government  which  introduced 
them : — "  With  the  progress  of  luxury  the  wants  of  government  and 
its  servants  increased,  and  their  zeal  diminished ;  so  that  it  became 
requisite  to  employ  more  people,  and  to  give  them  higher  pay. 
Consequently,  the  taxes  were  gradually  increased,  till  the  pro- 

1  In  Muhammadaii  Spain  Hub  dnty  was  as  high  as  twelye  and  a-half  per  cent,  on 
imaU  oommoditioi. — See  Beinaod's  SarroMms^  280. 
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prietoTS  and  working  claBses  were  unable  to  pay  them,  wliich  led 
to  continiial  changes  in  the  government." 

This  increased  employment  of  officials  had  no  reference  to  thos 
maintained  for  the  distribution  of  justice  to  the  people.  In  i 
country  like  Sind,  where  the  mass  of  the  nation  professed  didr 
ancient  religion,  there  were  no  tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  adjodi* 
eating  suits  between  members  of  that  despised  and  depressed  nee. 
The  power  of  life  and  death  was  exercised  by  every  chief  who  oooH 
maintain  the  slightest  show  of  independence,  as  well  as  by  the 
Amfrs  ;  but,,  under  the  latter,  legal  formalities  were  more  rigorously, 
if  not  justly  observed.  The  Edzf,  who  was  appointed  to  tiie 
judgment-seat  by  their  orders,  professed,  in  controversies  between 
Muhammadans,  to  decide  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Eurib; 
while  even  between  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  the  same  unerring 
guide  was  appealed  to,  under  which,  of  course,  the  former  obtained 
a  very  small  modicum  of  justice.  Public  and  political  offences, 
whether  by  one  party  or  the  other,  were  tried  by  the  same  standard; 
but  in  all  suits  for  debts,  contracts,  adultery,  inheritance,  the  rights 
of  property,  and  the  like,  the  Hindus — ^being  left  without  any  fonn 
of  law  or  any  established  judicatory  to  appeal  to — had  to  aoconmio- 
date  their  own  differences,  and,  therefore,  maintained  their  pan- 
chdyais,  or  arbitration  committees,  in  full  efficiency.  It  was  for- 
tunate, under  these  circumstances,  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 
caste,  as  expressed  in  these  domestic  and  self-constituted  fordj 
operated  more  strongly  upon  their  minds,  sentiments,  and  actions, 
than  rewards  and  punishments  derived  from  higher  and  holier 
sanctions. 

To  the  Hindus,  indeed,  the  public  tribunals  were  only  the  means 
of  extortion  and  forcible  conversion,  as  they  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  to  the  very  latest  period  of  Muhammadan  dominion  in  Sind, 
under  which,  there  were  judicial  penalties  for  riding  on  horseback, 
especially  with  a  saddle ;  under  which,  the  wearing  of  beards,  and 
the  adoption  of  Muhammadan  costume  were  compulsory ;  and  under 
which,  religious  processions,  and  even  music,  were  altogether  pro- 
hibited.'    Hence  there  was,  and  could  be,  no  sympathy  between  the 

1  Dr.  Bumesy  Vitit  to  the  Court  of  Sinde,  pp.  72-75 ;  Captain  McMurdo,  Journal 
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* 

.oonquerors  and  the  oonqaered,  arising  from  confidence  in  the  purity 

of  justice, — ^for  the  primary  obligations,  inseparably  connected  with 

the  institutions  of  political  society,  were  utterly  ignored  by  the 

Arab  rulers    of   Sind,  and    no    regard  was  had  to  that,   which 

Milton  calls — 

The  solid  rale  of  ciyil  goYemment; 

3-  •  •  •  • 

=7«  In  which  is  plainest  taught,  and  earliest  learnt 

j  What  makes  a  nation  happy  and  keeps  it  so, 

~^  What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat. 

It  is  expedient  that  these  matters  should  be  often  brought  back 
"  to  remembrance  and  pondered  on;  for  the  inhabitants  of  modem 
^  India,  as  well  as  our  clamorous  demagogues  at  home,  are  yery  apt  to 
forget  the  very  depth  of  degradation  from  which  the  great  mass  of 
'  the  people  have  been  raised,  under  the  protection  of  British 
~'  sapremacy. 

'  In  reflecting  on  the  causes  which  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the 
ELhalif 's  dominion  in  Sind,  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  powerful 
accessories  which  offers  itself  to  our  view,  as  conspiring  towards 
that  end,  is  the  diversity  of  interests  and  feelings  among  the  several 
tribes  which  achieved  and  confirmed  the  conquest.  No  long  time 
elapsed,  after  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  had  died  away,  and  given 
place  to  more  sober  sentiments,  when  the  Arabs  showed  themselves 
as  utterly  incapable,  as  the  shifting  sands  of  their  own  desert,  of 
coalescing  into  a  system  of  concord  and  subordination.  The  passions 
which  agitated  these  hordes  in  their  ancient  abodes,  the  hereditary 
fends  and  blood-revenges,  which  had  even  formed  the  dates  of  eras 
amoung  their  Bedouin  ancestors,  and  which  could  be  revived  in  all 
their  bitterness  by  the  recital  of  a  ballad,  a  lampoon,  or  a  proverb, 
were  not  allayed,  but  fostered,  by  transplantation  from  their  original 
soil.*  And  so  it  was  in  Spain ;  crowds  of  adventurers  poured  in 
who  preferred  a  distant  fortune  to  poverty  at  home.  Emigrants 
from  Damascus  occupied  Granada  and  Cordova ;  Seville  and  Malaga 
were  planted  by  settlers  from  Emesa  and  Palestine ;  the  natives  of 

B.  At.  Soe.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  249-252 ;  Lieut.  Burton,  Sindhf  p.  358,  and  Unhappy  Valley, 
-    YoL  I.  pp.  225-229 ;  Capt.  Postans*  Personal  Observatiofu  on  Sindh,  pp.  159,  258 ; 
Sir  A.  Bumes,  Oabool,  p.  15. 

*    Pocock,  Specimen  Hittor,  Arab,  pp.  48,  178;   Sale,  JBTonm,  Vol.  I.  p.  233 ; 
Foster,  Mahom.  Unpeiled,  VoL  I.  p.  6. 
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Yemen  and  Persia  were  scattered  abont  Toledo ;    and  the  ftAl  ^ 
valleys  of  the  South  were  partitioned  among  10,000  borBemeata|  ^ 
Syria  and  'Irak.    These,  as  in  Sind,  all  became    so  many  wi 
factions  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  power,  mutoally  ranooroiis  ai 
hostile,  and  cherishing,  in  the  pride  and  petnlanoe  of  Hieir  haaii, 
tbe  most  invidious  distinctions  of  races  and  preoedenoe.^ 

Even  as  early  as  the  deposition  and  recall  of  Muhammad  "KUm^ 
we  find  him  alluding  to  the  clannish  feud  between  the  Sakifii  mi 
Sakasaks.  ''  Had  he  chosen  to  appeal  to  the  sword,"  he  ezdaiBii 
**  no  cavaliers  of  the  tribes  of  Sakiusak  or  'Akk  could  have  wreild 
from  him  ihe  coimtry  he  had  conquered,  or  laid  violent  bands  iqpoi 
his  person.**  These  were  both  Yaminfan  tribes ;  the  first  was  ^ 
scended  from  Saksak  bin  Ashrab,  and  the  second  was  an  ofisbootcf 
the  great  tribe  of  Azd,  which,  under  Muhallab,  was  the  first  to  cinj 
the  Arab  arms  into  India,  and  which  rendered  itself  so  conspicwMi 
in  the  conquest  of  Ehurdsdn.*  The  Sakifl  tribe,  to  which  Muhammid 
Kisim  belonged,  was  originally  from  Taif,  about  fifty  miles  soutt- 
east  of  Mecca.  It  continues  a  powerful  people  to  this  day,  pos- 
sessing the  some  fertile  region  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Hij|ii 
chain  of  mountains.  In  the  wars  of  the  Wahabls,  they  defended 
their  ancient  stronghold  of  Taif  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  thor 
ancestors. 

We  have  seen  above,  under  the  Ehilifat  of  Mu'tasim,  that  the 
rancour,  which  prevailed  between  the  Ysimdnfan  and  Nizdiisa 
tribes,  again  broke  out  into  open  hostility  in  Sind.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  Sind  only,  but  wherever  the  Muhammadan  standard 
was  di8pla3'ed,  that  these  two  great  divisions  were  arrayed  against 
each  other ;  and  as  this  feeling  operated  as  one  of  the  main  caoses 
of  the  success  of  the  'Abbasides  against  the  Ummayides,  its  originikl 
malignity  could  not  fail  to  be  aggravated  in  every  Moslim  countiji 
as  long  as  the  remembrance  of  that  change  of  dynasty  survived. 

What  imparted  additional  acerbity  to  these  feuds  in   Sind,  wis 

^  Crichton,  Arabia  and  its  People,  p.  339;  Dunham,  Hietory  of  Spain,  Vol.  IT. 
p.  2  ;  Procter,  Encyclopaedia  Metrop,,  Vol.  XI.  p.  294.  All  of  whom  are  indeUed, 
more  or  less,  originall7>to  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  li.  adjiftem;  and  he,  witk 
his  usual  honesty  of  acknowledgment,  to  Casiri,  Biblioth  ArtUh'Hiepem,^  Tom.  II. 
pp.  32,  252. 

>  The  Im&m  of  Muscat  is  an  Azdi. — Enc.  Metr,  y.  Oman. 
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^ttie  persecution  of  the  adherents  of  'Ali,  which,  though  with  some  in- 
%nnissions,  especially  about  Mamun's  time,  was  maintained  with 
'Hxmaiderably  rigour  during  the  period  of  Arab  occupation.  We 
shave  in  the  preceding  note  seen  some  instances  of  these  religious 
>qiiarrels,  and  they  must  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Sind ; 
for  it9  position  on  the  remote  eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
sdifficuliy  of  access  to  it  over  mountains  and  barren  sands,  must  have 
lo&red  a  promising  asylum  to  political  refugees,  of  which  we  have 
'":  ample  evidence  that  they  readily  availed  themselves.  Hence  hetero- 
^dozy,  during  the  period  of  the  Khildfat,  flourished  with  unusual 
(vigour  in  Sind  and  Makran ;  and  hence  such  schismatics  as  Kh^jfs, 
Zindlks,  Ehwajas,  Sh^ites,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  Mul^da,  or 
atheists  of  various  denominations,  throve,  and  propagated;^  more 
especially  the  Karmatians,  who,  after  being  first  introduced  through 
tliifl  kingdom,  maintained  their  hold  in  Western  and  Northern  India 
long  after  they  were  suppressed  in  other  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

The  'Alite  refagees  have  preserved  many  traces  of  their  resort  to 
Sind,  to  which  we  may  refer  the  unusual  proportion  of  Saiyid 
fieanilies  to  this  day  resident  in  that  country,  the  names  of  such 
places  as  Lakk-'alavi  and  Mut-'alavf,'  founded  and  still  inhabited  by 
'Alites,  and  the  many  Saiyids  of  even  Eastern  India,  who  trace  their 
first  settlements  to  Thatta,  Bhakkar,  and  other  places  in  the  valley 
of  the  Indus. 

These  vague  reminiscences,  indeed,  may  be  considered  to  com- 
prise one  of  the  most  enduring  monuments  of  Arab  dominion  in 
Sind.  They  were  almost  the  only  legacy  the  Arabs  left  be- 
hind them ;  affording  a  peculiar  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the 
Homans,  after  they  had  held  Britain  for  the  same  period  of  three 
centuries.  Notwithstanding  that  their  possession  was  partial  and 
unstable,  our  native  soil  teems  with  their  buildings,  camps,  roads, 
coins,  and  utensils,  in  a  manner  to  show  how  completely  they  were 
the  master-spirits  of  that  remote  province.'  But  with  regard  to  the 
Arab  dominion  in  Sind,  it  is  impossible  for  the  traveller  to  wander 

1  See  Weil,  II.  15 ;  Burton,  249. 

*  The  latter  is  now  better  known  as  Mat&ri.  The  two  great  families  of  Lakky&rl 
and  Mat&ri  Saiyids  oonstitate  the  Maj&wars,  or  attendants  at  the  shrine  of  the  cele- 
brated saint,  La'l  Sh&h-b&z  of  Sihw&n. 

>  See  William  of  Malmesbury,  OesL  Beg,  Lib.  1.  cap.  l 
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throogli  that  land,  without  being  strack  with  the  absence  of  all 
leoord  of  their  occupation.  In  language,  architecture,  arts,  tra- 
ditions, customs,  and  manners,  they  have  left  but  little  impress  upon 
the  countiy  or  the  people.  We  trace  them,  like  the  savage  Sikhs, 
only  in  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors ;  and  while  Mahfuza^  Baiz^, 
and  Mansura  have  so  utterly  vanished,  that  '<  etiam  peri^re  ruinsB," 
the  older  sites  of  Bhambur,  Alor,  Multdn,  and  Sihw^  still  survive 
to  proclaim  the  barbarism  and  cruelty  of  their  destroyers.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  observed,  as  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  no 
people  ever  constructed  so  many  edifices  as  the  Arabs,  who  extracted 
fewer  materials  from  the  quany :  the  buildings  of  their  first  settlers 
being  everywhere  raised  frx)m  the  wrecks  of  cities,  castles,  and 
fortresses  which  they  had  themselves  destroyed.* 

With  respect  to  the  descendants  of  the  early  Arab  conquerors,  we 
find  it  stated,  by  two  local  historians,  that  when  'Abdu-r  Bazzdk, 
Wazfr  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  the  first  Ghaznivide  governor  of 
Sind,  was  in  the  year  415  h.  (1024  a.d.)  directed  to  proceed  to  that 
country  from  Multan,'  and  that  when,  after  having  captured  Bhakkar, 
and  established  his  power  upon  a  firm  basis,  he  proceeded  in  417  to 
Siwistan  and  Thatta,  he  found  in  those  places,  among  the  descendants 
of  old  Arab  settlers,  "  only  a  very  few,  who  had  remained  bound,  as 
it  were,  to  the  country  by  family  ties  and  encimibrances  ;  and  who, 
being  men  of  learning  and  ability,  were  at  that  time  holding  posts 
of  honour,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  religious  endowments."' 

Eighteen  Sindian  families,  or  tribes,  are  said  to  have  sprung  from 
these  ancestors : — ^the  Sakifi,*  Tamfm,  Mughairide,  'Abbasf,  Sadiki, 
Fdrukf,  'Usmdnf,  Pahanwar,*  Mank{,'  Chabria,  Bin-i  Asad,  'TJtba, 


^  Crichton's  Arabia  and  its  People^  p.  426. 

'  The  period  of  his  departure  from  Mnlt&n  is  not  clearly  stated  by  either  ftuthority. 
One  seems  to  say  414,  the  other  416.  Now,  as  Mahmtid  was,  during  Hamaz&n  416, 
in  Mult4n,  on  his  way  to  Somnkt,  that  appears  to  be  a  more  probable  year  t^*»^ 
either  of  the  other  two. 

s  TuhfatU'l  Kir  dm,  MS.  p.  21.  Mir  Ma*B(^m  says  that  the  Wazfr  turned  the  Arabs 
out  of  these  places;  but  that  *'some  who  had  families,  and  were  respectable  and 

learned  men,  had  high  situations  conferred  upon  them  according  to  law," t.f.,  they 

were  appointed  to  judicial  offices. — Thrikh'i  Sind,  MS.  p.  38. 

*  The  original  E&zis  of  Alor  and  Bhakkar.  From  this  family  was  descended  the 
author  of  the  Chaeh-ndma, 

'  The  descendants  of  H&ris.  *  A  branch  of  the  Tamim. 
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Bin-i  Abi  Sofy^,^  B^jaride,*  and  the  Bin-i  Jarfma  Ana&rif  who  wero 
the  progenitors  of  the  tribe  of  Sapya,  the  lords  of  Siwistdn.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  the  Jats  and  Buliiohfs,  descendants  of  H^dn 
Makr&Q{.  It  will  be  observed  that,  although  the  families  are  said 
to  be  eighteen,  the  enumeration  extends  to  only  seventeen,  unless  the 
Sapya  and  the  deacendantB  of  Jarima  Ans4rf  are  reckoned  as  two. 

The  same  authority  mentions,  that  some  of  the  tribes  now  in  Sind, 
and  who  appear  from  their  names  and  occupations  to  have  been 
originally  Hindu,  are  in  reality  descendants  of  the  Arabs.  Thus, 
the  Thim  were  originally  Tamim ;  the  Morya  are  pronounced  to  be 
descendants  from  Mughaira ;  and  the  S^mra  are  likewise  held  to  be 
the  offspring  of  adventurers  from  Sierra,  who  accompanied  the 
Tamfm  in  great  numbers.  All  these  affiliations  are  gratuitous 
guesses,  and  about  as  probable  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  of  the  descent  of  the  Jats  and  Buluchfs  from  Hdrun 
Makr^L  But  that  some  of  the  inferior  tribes  are  descendants  of 
the  Arabs  is  by  no  means  opposed  to  reason  or  probability,  and  this 
more  especially  among  those  now  classed  as  Buluchte.  The  Bind, 
for  instance,  when  they  assert  that  they  came  originally  from  Aleppo 
and  Damascus,  may  have  truth  on  their  side;  but  we  should  be 
cautious  in  admitting  nominal  resemblances  or  ambitious  genealo- 
gies; especially  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sumras,  Sammas, 
Ddudputras,  and  Ealhoras,  there  has  been  a  political  purpose  to 
serve,  and  sycophants  ready  at  all  times  to  pander  to  a  despot's 
aspirations. 

The  Sumra  Dynasty^ 

The  assignment  of  this  dynasty  to  its  veritable  lineage  and  proper 
period  among  the  rulers  of  Sind,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the  history  of  Muhammadan  India ; 
and  the  obscurities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  native  accounts  have 
by  no  means  been  cleared  by  the  European  comments  which  have 
been  made  upon  them. 

Our  first  informant  is  Mfr  Ma'sdm,  whose  account  has  been  given 

1  Of  this  tribe  are  many  of  the  darwethet  of  Bail,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
opposite  to  Haidar&b&d.  Among  these  celebrated  saints  art  to  be  inclnded  the 
ancestors  of  Shaikh  Abd-l  Fazl,  as  shown  in  his  work,  styled  the  KaehM, 

*  Occupants  of  J&ng&r,  about  ten  miles  west  from  Sihwftn, 
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at  length  in  the  Extraots  from  his  hiBtoiy.  He  tells  us  (snpnif 
215,)  that  in  the  time  of  'Abdu-r  Baahid,  Salt&n  Mas'nd,  443  A 
1061  A.D.,  the  men  of  the  Sumia  tribe  reTolted  from  the  rolerf 
Ohazni,  and  plaoed  on  the  throne  of  Sind  a  man  of  the  name  i 
Siimia.  He  doses  his  xmsatisfActoiy  account  by  saying: — *^If  on 
of  my  friends  know  more  on  this  subject,  let  them  publish  it ;  Ibivi 
said  all  I  can  upon  the  matter." 

Abu-1  Faal  gives  us  no  information  in  the  Ayin-i  Aibari  (YoL  E 
p.  120),  beyond  the  announcement  that  there  were  tliirty-aix  Subb 
princes,  who  reigned  500  years. 

Firishta  seems  afraid  of  venturing  on  this  difficult  and  donbtM 
ground.  He  merely  observes  (Vol.  IV.  p.  411,)  that»  on  the  deift 
of  Muhammad  Kdsim,  a  tribe,  tracing  their  origin  from  the  Ansiifi^ 
established  their  government  in  Sind;  after  which,  the  Sdmi 
Zamfndars  reigned  for  500  years ;  ^  but  he  adds,  ''  neither  the  nsnM 
nor  the  history  of  these  princes  are  at  present  extant^  sinoe  I  hs«i 
failed  in  my  endeavour  to  procure  them.  In  the  course  of  yem 
(although  we  have  no  account  of  the  precise  period)  the  dynasty  ins 
subverted  by  that  of  the  Sammas,*  whose  chief  assumed  the  title  of 
Jtoi.  During  the  reigns  of  these  dynasties,  the  Muhammadan  kings 
of  Ghaznf,  Ghor,  and  Dehlf  invaded  Sind,  and  seizing  many  of  tiis 
towns,  appointed  Muhammadan  governors  over  them." 

The  Tdrikh'i  Tdhiri  (MS.  p.  25,)  says  their  dominion  lasted  fiff 
only  143  years,  from  700  to  843  h.,  that  they  were  Hindus,  thst 
Alor  was  within  their  dominions,  and  that  their  capital  was  Mo- 
hammad-Tur,  in  the  Pargana  of  Dirak.  Duda  is  made  contem- 
porary of  'Aldu-d  Dfn,  and  the  popular  stories  relating  to  Dalu  Bai 
and  'Umar  Sumra  are  given  at  length. 

The  Beg-Ldr-ndma  (MS.  p.  8)  merely  observes  that,  after  the  Mu- 
hammadan conquest,  men  of  the  Tamim  tribe  governed  Sind,  and 
after  some  time,  the  Sumras  succeeded  them,  occupying  the  seat 
of  government  for  505  years  ;  their  capital  being  Muhatampur. 

1  The  Kanzu-l  Mahfuzj  on  the  authority  of  the  Tdrikh-i  Bahddur-shdhi  sajs  tbe 
Stimras  lasted  for  600  years  after  the  attldd  Tamim  AnsdrL 

'  [The  words  of  this  sentence  as  given  by  Gen.  Briggs,  are  **  the  dynasty  of 
Soomura  subverted  the  country  of  ano^er  chief  called  Soomona,  whoae  diie^*'  etc. 
Sir  H.  Elliot's  emendation  is  obviously  necessary.] 
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Mnhaynmad  Yusuf  says  in  his  MwUakhdlm-t  Tawdrikh  that  when 
Solt^  'Abdu-r  Bashfd,  son  of  Sult^  Mahmdd,  inherited  the  king- 
dom of  Ohaznf,  the  people  of  Sind,  finding  him  an  indolent  and 
^weak-minded  monarch,  began  to  be  refractoiy  and  contomacious,  and 
in  A.H.  445  (1053  A.D.),  the  men  of  the  tribe  of  Sibua,  having  assem- 
bled around  Tharri,  seated  a  man  named  Sumra  on  the  cushion  of 
government.  He  ruled  independently  for  a  length  of  time,  and  left 
as  successor  a  son,  Bhungar,  bom  to  him  by  a  daughter  of  a  Zamfn- 
d^  named  Sad.  Bhungar,  after  ruling  15  years,  departed  to  the 
i^orld  of  eternity  in  a.h.  461,  and  left  a  son  named  Dudd,  who  after 
a  role  of  24  years,  died  a.h.  485 ;  ^  then  Sanghar  reigned  for  15 
years ;  Hafif,  38  years ;  'Umar,  40  years ;  Dddd  11.  14  years;  Paht&, 
33  years ;  Genhra,  16  years ;  Muhammad  Tiir,  15  years ;  Qenhra  11. 
several  years ;  D6dd  HE.  14  years ;  Tai,  24  years ;  Chanesar,  18 
years;  Bhungar  IL  15  years;  Hafif  H.  18  years;  Dud^  TV.  25 
years ;  'Umar  Sumra,  35  years ;  Bhungar  HE.  10  years.  Then  the 
gOTemment  fell  to  Hamfr,  who  was  deposed  by  the  tribe  of  Samma, 
on  aocoimt  of  his  tyranny.' 

The  latest  native  authority  is  the  TuhfatU'l  Ktrdm  (MS.  pp.  21,  26, 
126),  which,  in  one  passage,  says  that  the  Silimra  tribe  sprang  from 
the  Arabs  of  S^mira,  who  arrived  in  Sind  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Hijra,  accompanying  the  Tam{m  family,  who  became  governors 
of  Sind  under  the  'Abbasides;  that  the  whole  term  of  their  sway 
may  be  reckoned  at  550  years,  as  they  were  mere  nominal  tribu- 
taries during  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  'Abb^ide  government, 
and  enjoyed  full  independence  when  the  greater  part  of  Sind  was 
held  by  the  officers  of  the  Ghaznivide  and  Ghori  kings. 

In  another  passage  we  are  informed  that  they  were  invited  to 
Sind  by  Ghhota  Amr4ni,  who  being  grieved  at  the  injustice  of  his 
brother,  the  famous  Dald  Ba{,  repaired  to  BaghdM,  and  obtained 
from  the  Khalif  one  hundred  Arabs  of  S^ira,  whom  he  brought  to 
Sind,  together  with  Saiyid  'Alf  Musavf,  who  married  "DsJl^  Bdf's 
daughter,  and  left  descendants,  now  inhabiting  the  town  of  Mut'alavi. 

When  Qh&zi  Malik,  in  the  year  720  h.  (1320  a.d.),  marched  towards 

1  [See  the  passage  from  Malef  8  translation  of  Mir  Ma'sdm,  tuproj  p.  216.] 

2  [This  passage  is  quoted  in  the  ISth/atu-l  Kirdm^  and  another  translation  of  it 
will  be  fonnd  at  page  844.] 
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DehlC  with  an  army  ooliected  from  Malt^  and  Sind,  orertlinv 
Khusrii  Eh^,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Oh(&a-d  dfn  Tughlik  Shi,! 
the  tribe  of  Sumra  took  advantage  of  his  bein^  occupied  witibfti| 
a£Gsu^  of  those  distant  parts,  and  eoUeoting  together  from  the  nei^ 
bourhood  of  Tharrf,  chose  a  person  named  Sumia  as  their  ruler.  Bi| 
established  perfect  tranquillity  throughout  the  eountry,  and  maznil 
a  daughter  of  a  Zaminddr,  named  S&d,  who  made  pretenmost  to 
independence.  His  wife  bore  him  a  son  named  Bhungar  by  wka 
he  was  succeeded.  His  son  Dudd  succeeded  him,  and  acqiiM 
possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  Nasrpur.  He  left  an  in&nt  wm, 
named  Singh&r.  T&ri,  daughter  of  Dudd,  assumed  the  reins  d 
government  till  Singhdr  became  of  age.  He,  when  installed  in  powtr, 
marched  towards  Kachh,  and  extended  his  territory  as  &r  as  Naiig- 
nai.  As  he  died  childless,  his  wife  Himu  appointed  her  cnn 
brothers  to  the  governorship  of  the  cities  of  Tur  and  Tharri  A 
short  time  after  this,  another  Dudd,  a  Sumra,  governor  of  the  Fort 
of  Dhak,  assembled  his  kinsmen  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
destroyed  Himu's  brothers.  While  this  was  going  on,  Pahto,  « 
son  of  Dudd,  raised  an  insurrection,  and  held  authority  for  a  shcnt 
time ;  after  which,  a  man  named  Khaira  obtained  the  prindpahty. 
Then  Armil  undertook  the  burden  of  govemmeut,  but  as  he  proved 
to  be  a  tyrant,  the  tribe  of  Saonma  rose  against  him,  and  slew  him 
in  A.H.  752  (1351  A.D.).  So  fisu*  the  "  confusion  worse  confounded'* 
of  the  TuhfatU'l  Kirdm.^  ' 

The  attempts  of  European  authors  to  explain  these  discrepanciei 
are  not  successful. 

Pottinger  informs  us  that  "Hakims  were  regularly  sent  fnm 
court  (Ghaznf)  to  this  province,  until  the  reign  of  Musaood,  the 
son  of  Muhmood,  when  a  great  tribe,  called  Soomruh,  appeared  in 
arms  and  expelled  all  the  paHizans  of  the  king;  but  their  chief, 
whose  name  was  Sunghar,  immediately  mjAing  an  apology  for  this 
outrage,  and  offering  to  pay  tribute  to  the  amount  of  the  revenues 
before  collected,  he  was  pardoned,  and  appointed  governor,  in  the 
the  stead  of  the  person  he  had  deposed.  The  tribute  was  paid  wi& 
great  regularity  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  arrange- 
ment, when  the  Empire  of  Ghuznee  was  overturned  by  the  Ghoonan 

^  St^a,  p.  343. 
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dynasty ;  on  which  the  Soomrohs,  in  whose  tribe  the  government  of 
Sinde  had  gradually  been  allowed  to  become  hereditary,  declared  them- 
selyes  in  a  state  of  independence,  and  although  they  were  repeatedly 
^worsted  in  the  wars  that  followed  this  declaration,  yet  they  managed 
to  preserve  their  liberty  till  the  final  extinction  of  the  race,  or  at 
least  the  princes  of  it,  in  the  person  of  Duhooda,  who  died  without 
children,  in  the  year  of  the  Hijree,  694,  about  335  years  from  the 
time  his  ancestors  had  first  made  themselves  so  conspicuous. 

**  On  the  demise  of  Duhooda,  numerous  candidates  for  the  vacant 
government  started  up,  and  it  was  a  continual  struggle  for  nearly  a 
century  who  should  succeed  to  it.  Among  the  last  of  them,  two 
brothers,  called  KheeramuU  and  XJrukmull  successively  held  it  for  a 
time,  but  at  length  the  tyranny  of  the  latter  became  insupportable, 
and  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Sumuh  went  to  his  palace,  accompanied 
by  the  ministers  of  the  country,  and  put  him  to  death.  The  populace 
with  one  accord  elected  this  chief,  who  had  relieved  them  from  so 
dreadful  a  scourge,  their  king,  and  he  was  accordingly  placed  on 
their  throne,  with  the  title  of  Jam,  or  leader,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  adopted  from  his  family  being  descended  froni  the  celebrated 
Jamshed,  king  of  Persia."* 

Dr.  Bird,  relying  on  some  Persian  authorities,  including  the 
TdrQch-i  Sind,  tells  us  that  the  Sumras,  who  became  first  known  in 
the  Indian  history  in  the  reign  of  Mahmud  of  Ghaznf,  were 
originally  Muhammadans  descended  from  Aboulahil,  an  uncle  of  the 
Prophet,  and  that  one  of  the  tribe  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  of  our  era,  obtained  power  in  Sind,  married  into 
the  family  of  Samma,  and  had  a  son  named  Bhaonagar.  The  chief 
who  had  been  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  tribe  was  named 
Hallah,  the  son  of  Chotah,  a  descendant  of  Omar  Sumra,  first  of  the 
family  mentioned  in  their  history.  Contemporary  with  Chotah  was 
Deva  Bdf,  sometimes  called  Dilu  Bd(,  the  ruler  of  Alore.  "  The  son 
bom  to  Hallah  had  for  his  descendants  Dodar,  Singhar,  Hanif,  and 
others,  who  appear  to  have  originally  possessed  the  Dangah  per- 
gunnah  in  the  Begistan,  or  sandy  desert,  from  whence  they  extended 
themselves  into  the  pergunnahs  of  Thurr,  Sammawati,  Bupah,  and 

^  D^vels  in  Btlooehittan^  pp.  391. 
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Nasirpur."  Dr.  Bird  adds,  that  nothing  satisfActoiy  regarding  then 
is  to  be  found  in  any  Indian  author,  exoept  the  statement  of  Hmx 
descent  from  the  fi^mily  of  the  Prophet,  in  which,  therefore,  he  leemi 
to  concur.  "  They  derive  their  name,"  he  continues,  *'  from  the  d^ 
of  Saumrah,  on  the  Tigris;  and  appear  to  have  sprang  from  ^ 
followers  of  Tamim  Ansari,  minted  with  the  Arab  tribes  of  Tamim 
and  Kureish."  ^  ^  ^  "In  Masudi's  time,  many  chiefs  of  the 
Arabs  descended  from  Hamzali,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  and  Ali, 
his  cousin,  were  then  subject  (to  the  chief  of  Mansura.).  T0|thfi6e 
ancestors  we  may  trace  the  Saiyids  of  Sinde,  and  the  fiBunily  of 
the  Sumrahs."' 

The  difBculiy  of  solving  this  question  is  shown  by  so  ccmfased  a 
statement  written  by  a  well-informed  author. 

Elphinstone  observes  that,  "  K^sim's  conquests  were  made  over  to 
his  successor  Temim,  in  the  hands  of  whose  family  they  remained 
for  thirty-six  years,  till  the  downfall  of  the  Ummayides,  when,  by 
some  insurrection,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  particolars,  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Sumras,  and  all  their  Indian  conquests  were 
restored  to  the  Hindus ;  part  of  the  expelled  Arabs,  aooording  to 
Firishta,  having  found  a  settlement  among  the  Afghans."  And, 
again,  that  "  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Arabs  in  750  a.d.,  Sind,  from 
fihakkar  to  the  sea,  was  ruled  by  the  Sumra  lUjputs,  until  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  that  it  is  uncertain  when  they  first  psid 
tribute  to  the  Muhammadans,  proi»abIy,  the  beginning  of  that  centuiy, 
under  Shsih^bu-d  dfn,  or  his  immediate  successor."  Here,  the  whole 
period  of  the  'Abbdside  governors,  and  of  the  independent  mien  of 
Multan  and  Mansura  and  the  Karmatians,  is  entirely  neglected. 
So  important  an  omission  by  such  a  writer  teaches  us,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  how  obscure  are  the  annab  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.' 

In  calling  the  Sumras  lUjputs,  Elphinstone  is  without  doubt 
correct,  for  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  local  writers,  the 
real  fact  must  be  admitted,  that  the  Siimras  are  not  of  Arab  descent 
at  all,  and  that  this  fictitious  genealogy  was  assumed  by  them,  wheo 

1  8Meh  of  the  Eistory  of  Cutch,  Appendix  yi. ;   Vitii  to  the  Court  of  SttuU,  p.  10 ; 
^d  again,  Joum.  S.  At.  Soe.^  Vol.  I.  pp.  126. 
>  ffittory  of  India,  Vol.  I.  pp.  228,  511. 
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the  majority  of  the  tribe  were  converted  to  Isldm ;  and  that,  as  the 
name  of  Sdmarra  offered  a  sufficiently  specious  resemblancoi  that 
town  was  adopted  as  the  probable  seat  of  their  origin,  though  it  was 
not  built  till  after  the  supposed  period  of  their  emigration.^ 

That  the  Sumras  were  not  Moslims  during  at  least  the  early  period 
of  their  sway,  seems  to  be  proved  by  their  names,  though  this  argu- 
ment is  not  quite  decisive,  for  down  to  modem  times  in  Sind,  Mu- 
hammadan  converts  have  been  occasionally  allowed  to  retain  their 
Hind6  names.  Still,  reasoning  generally,  the  retention  of  Hindu 
names  points,  primd  faciei  to  the  probability  of  the  retention  of  the 
native  religion.  Now,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  Bhdngars  and 
Dudas  among  the  Sumras,  we  find  that  even  to  the  latest  period, 
with  one,  or  at  most  two,  doubtful  exceptions,  they  are  all  of  native 
Indian  origin.  The  fact  of  their  being  called  ''  Hamfr,"  in  Sindian 
ballads  (a  probable  corruption  of  "  Amfr  ")  scarcely  militates  against 
this,  as  it  was,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  a  distinctive  appel- 
lation of  the  rulers  of  Sind,  and  was  only  superseded  where,  as  in  the 
oase  of  the  Jams,  there  was  a  more  familiar  title  of  local  origin. 
The  ascription  of  so  honourable  an  address  and  so  high  a  lineage,  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  natural  tendency  to  aggrandisement 
which  has  actuated  all  bards  and  minstrels,  from  Demodocus  and 
TyrtfldUB  to  the  last  prizeman  of  the  Cambrian  Eisteddfodd.  That 
many  of  the  tribe  still  continue  Hindtis,  roaoning  as  shepherds 
through  the  thdU  of  Jesalmfr  and  the  Upper  Dhat  country  to  the 
east  of  Sind,  we  know  from  personal  communication.  Even  if  it 
might  be  admitted  that,  in  the  present  day,  they  had  forgotten  their 
Arab  origin,  and  lapsed  into  Hindiiism  from  their  former  creed; 
still,  that  could  not  have  occurred  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  their 
history,  within  a  century  or  two  of  their  emigration,  and  before  their 
high  and  holy  origin  could  possible  have  been  forgotten. 

The  Sdmras  of  the  desert  are  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Pramtei  B&jpiits«  and  from  frequently  combining  with  their  brethren 
the  'Umars,  gave  name  to  a  large  tract  of  country,  which  is  even 
still  recognized  as  'Umra-Sumra,  and  within  which  Alor  is  situated. 

^  The  Tariovs  modes  of  writing  and  pronouncing  the  name  of  this  town  are  giren 
in  the  MMrdndu4  lnil<ef  ed.  JnynhoU,  II.  5,  27,  hut  not  one  admits  of  a  n  in  the  . 
first  syllable. 
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Senoaard  surmises  that  they  may  be  ''Som-Bdf/'  that  is,  of  the 
Lunar  race,  but,  being  without  question  of  the  Pramara  stock,  they 
are  necessarily  Agni-kulas.  Their  successors  and  opponents,  the 
Sammas,  were  of  the  Lunar  race. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lumris,  or  Numaris,  of  Buluchistin 
may  be  of  the  same  stock,  who,  when  they  derive  their  lineage  from 
Samar,  the  founder  of  Samarkand,  may  have  been  originally  nothing 
but  Sumras.  This,  however,  would  not  be  admissible,  if  they 
really  have  that  consanguiniiy  with  the  fihdtfs  which  they  profess, 
and  which  would  throw  them  also  into  the  Lunar  family.^ 

It  is  not  only  from  passages  which  professedly  treat  of  the  Sumras 
that  we  know  them  to  be  Hindus,  but  from  an  incidental  notice  in 
foreign  historians,  such  as  the  authors  of  the  Jahdn-hushd  and  the 
JdnWti'i  Tawdrikh ;  where,  in  writing  of  the  expedition  of  Jalalu-d 
din  to  Sind,  in  621  a.h.  (1221  a«d.),  they  mention  that,  when  he  was 
approaching  Debal,  the  ruler  of  that  country,  Hasrar,  took  to  flight, 
and  embarked  on  a  boat,  leaving  the  Sultan  to  enter  the  place  with- 
out a  contest,  and  erect  mosques  on  the  sites  of  the  Hindu  temples 
which  he  destroyed.   This  Hasrar  is,  in  Firishta's  account  of  the  same 
expedition,  named  Jaisf,  which,  if  it  be  correctly  written,  is  more 
probably  a  titular  than  a  personal  designation  ;  for  we  learn  it  was 
the  name  borne  by  the  son  of  D^hir,  who  ruled  in  the  same  province, 
and  was  so  called  from  the  Sind£  word  jai,  "  victory."     It  seems, 
however,  not  improbable  that  the  name  is  neither   Hasrar,  nor 
Jaisf,  nor  Jaissur,  but  Chanesar,  the  popular  hero  of  some  of  the 
Sindian  legends  respecting  the  Sumra  family.     Neither  of  the  three 
other  names  is  to  be  found  amongst  those  of  the  Sumra  rulers,  and 
written  without  the  diacritical  points,  they  all  vary  but  little  from 
one  another.     Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  we  obtain  an  useful 
synchronism  in  the  Sumra  dynasty,  notwithstanding  that  the  local 
ballad  of  Dodo  and  Chanesar  makes  them  contemporaries  of  'Alan-d 
dfn,  a  name  more  familiar  to  native  ears  than  Shamsu-d  dfn,  the 
actual  ruler  of  Dehli  at  that  period,  and  his  predecessor  by  nearly  a 
whole  century. 

1  Tod,  AfmaU  of  Rdjoithdn,  Vol.  I.  pp.  92,  93;  II.  310-12;  Etus^c  MiinpfL 
Vol.  XXIII.  p.  780 ;  Joum.  R,  Oeog.  8oc.,  Vol.  YII.  p.  14 ;  Masson,  Jbmitt^  U 
KOdtf  pp.  298,  855. 
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There  is,  however,  one  very  curious  passage  in  an  author,  whom 
we  should  have  little  expected  to  afford  any  illustration  to  the 
history  of  Sind,  which  would  seem  to  prove  that,  before  they  apos- 
tatized from  their  ancestral  faith  to  Isldm,  the  Sumras  had  inter- 
mediately adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Earmatian  heresy.  In  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Druses,  we  find  an  epistle  of  Muktana  Bahdu-d 
din,  the  chief  apostle  of  Hamza,  and  the  principal  compiler  of  the 
Druse  writings,  addressed  in  the  year  423  h.  (1032  a.d.),  to  the 
UnitariaiM  of  MuUdn  and  Hindiistdn  in  general,  and  to  Shaikh  Ihn 
Sdmar  Bdjd  Bal  in  particular,^  Here  the  name  is  purely  Indian, 
and  the  patronymic  can  be  no  other  than  our  Sumra.  That  some  of 
that  tribe,  including  the  chiefs,  had  affiliated  themselves  to  the 
Earmatians  is  more  probable  than  the  other  alternative,  suggested 
by  M.  Beinaud,'  that  certain  Arabs  had  adopted  indigenous  denomi- 
nations. It  seems  quite  evident  from  this  curious  coincidence  of 
names,  that  the  party  particularly  addressed  was  a  Sumra ;  that  this 
Sumra  was  a  Earmatian,  successor  of  a  member  of  the  same  schism, 
who  bore  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  a  Muhammadan  name  (Abu-1 
Fath  Ddud),  and  whose  son  was  probably  the  younger  Didd  men- 
tioned in  the  letter ;  and  that  the  Earmatians  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  were  in  relation  and  correspondence,  not  only  with  those  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  but  with  the  Druses,  who  adored  Hakim,  the 
Fdtimide  Ehalif  of  Egypt,  as  a  Qod. 

That  the  Earmatians  obtained  many  converts  to  their  infidel 
opinions  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  their  rapid  conquest  of  Sind  by  any  other  supposition.  Being 
merely  refugees  from  Bahrein  and  Al  Hassa  after  their  successive 
defeats,  mentioned  in  another  note,  and  their  subsequent  persecution 
in  Arabia,  they  could  scarcely  have  traversed  an  inhospitable  country, 
or  undertaken  a  long  sea  voyage,  in  sufficient  nuinbers,  to  appear 

^  He  calls  B&j&  Bal  the  true  descendant  of  Bothro  and  Hondelhela,  and  mentions 
many  other  members  of  his  feimily,  some  of  whom  hare  Arab,  and  others  Indian 
names,  eulogising  their  faith  and  yirtnes.  "  Oh,  illustrious  B&j&  Bal,  arouse  your 
fiunily,  the  Unitarians,  and  bring  back  D&(id  the  younger  into  the  true  religion ;  for 
Has'nd  only  deliyered  him  firom  prison  and  bondage,  that  you  might  accomplish  the 
ministry  with  which  you  were  charged,  against  'Abd-ulla,  hb  nephew,  and  against 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Mult&o,  so  that  the  disciples  of  the  doctrines  of  holiness,  and  of 
the  unity,  might  be  distinguished  from  the  party  of  bewilderment,  contradiction,  in- 
genuity, and  rebellion."  *  I£^iimr$  tur  Vlnde,  p.  2^6. 
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saddenly  with  renovated  power  in  Sind.  Many  Hindu  converts  donbt- 
less  readily  joined  them,  both  in  the  hope  of  expelling  their  pres^ 
masters,  and  in  the  expectation  of  receiiing  a  portion  of  their  anckst 
patrimony  for  themselves,  after  the  long  exclusion  under  -which  they 
had  groaned.  One  of  the  Buluch  clans,  indeed,  still  preserves  the 
memory  of  its  heresy,  or  that  of  its  progenitor,  in  retaining  its  pre- 
sent title  of  Earmat{. 

Independent  of  the  general  dissemination  of  Shia'   Bentimente 
in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  which  favoured  notions  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Godhead  in  Man,  the  old  occupants  of  the  soil  must, 
from  other  causes,  have  been  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  wild  doc* 
trines  of  the  heretics,  who  now  offered  themselves  for  spiritual 
teachers,  as  weU  as  political  leaders.    Their  cursing  of  Muhammad; 
their  incarnations  of  the  deity ;  their  types  and  allegoriea ;   their 
philosophy  divided  into  exoteric  and  esoteric;  their  religious  re- 
ticence;  their  regard  for  particular  numbers,  particularly  seven 
and    twelve;    the    various  stages    of    initiation;    their    abstrose 
allusions;   their  mystical  interpretations;  their  pantheistic  theo- 
sophy,    were    so    much   in    conformity  with    sentiments    already 
prevalent    amongst  these  willing  disciples,  that  little  persuasioD 
could  have   been  required   to   induce  them  to  embrace  so  con- 
genial a  system  of  metaphysical  divinity,  of  which   the  final  de- 
gree of  initiation,  however  cautiously  and  gradually  the  development 
was  concealed,  undoubtedly  introduced  the  disciple  into  the  regions 
of  the  most  unalloyed  atheism.     So  susceptible,  indeed,  must  the 
native  mind  have  been  of  these  insidious  doctrines,  that  Hammer- 
Purgstall  and  others,  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  theee 
topics,  have  very  reasonably  concluded  that  the  doctrines  of  these 
secret   societies, — such  as  the  Earmatians,  Isma'flians   or  Assas- 
sins, Druses,  Bitinfs,  and  sundiy  others,  which  at  various  periods 
have  devastated  the  Muhammadan  world,  and  frequently  threat- 
ened the  extinction  of  that  faith, — ^though  originally  based  upon 
the  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  were  yet  largely  indebted  to  the  mystical 
philosophy  and  theology  of  Eastern  nations,  and  especially  of  India, 
where  the  tenets  of  transmigration  and  of  absorption  into  the  Deity 
were  even  more  familiar  both  to  Buddhists  and  Br^mans  than  they 
were  to  these  miserable  schismatics. 
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The  Hindu  population,  therefore,  though  they  had  muoh  to  dread 
from  them,  if  it  continued  obstinately  in  the  path  of  idolatry,  was 
likely  to  offer  a  rich  field  of  proselytism  to  such  zealous  fanatics  as 
the  ELarmatians,  or  ''  people  of  the  veil,'*  whose  creed  could  not  have 
been  less  attractive  to  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  multitude,  from 
its  eluding  in  many  instances  the  grasp  of  himian  apprehension,  and 
from  its  founder  being  announced,  in  profane  and  incomprehensible 
jargon,  to  be  "  the  Guide  !  the  Director  I  the  Invitation  I  the  Word ! 
the  Holy  Ghost  I  the  Demonstration  1  the  Herald  I  the  Camel  1 " 

Assimiing,  then,  that  this  Ibn  Siimar,  the  ruler  of  Mult^  in 
423  H.  (1032  A.D.),  was  in  reality  a  Sumra,  we  must  date  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Sumra  dynasty  at  least  as  early  as  that  period, 
and  most  probably  even  before  Mahmud's  death,  in  the  lower  course 
of  the  Indus ;  for  it  has  already  been  observed,  on  the  authority  of 
Ibn  As(r,  that  Mahmud  on  his  return  from  Sommdt,  in  416  h.,  (1025 
A.D.),  placed  A  Muhammadan  chief  in  possession  of  Mansura ;  for 
that  the  incumbent  had  abjured  Isl&nism.  So  that  the  expelled 
ruler  must  necessarily  have  been  a  Karmatian,  or  a  Hindu ;  and,  in 
either  case,  doubtless  a  S^ra,  who,  in  the  distractions  of  the 
Ohaznivide  Empire,  would  have  allowed  no  long  time  to  elapse 
before  he  recovered  the  dominions  from  which  he  had  been  expelled. 

This  re-establishment  might  have  been  delayed  during  the  reign 
of  Mas'ud,  who  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Baihakf  as  comprising  all 
Sind  within  his  dominions.  The  Sumras,  indeed,  may  possibly  have 
allowed  a  titular  sovereignty  to  the  Ghaznivides,  even  down  to  the 
time  of  'Abdu-r  Eashfd  in  443  h.  (1051  a.d.)  ;  or  paid  tribute  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  fealty ;  but  after  that  time,  the  advance  of 
the  Saljuks  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire,  and  the  internal 
disorders  of  the  government,  must  have  offered  too  favourable  a 
conjuncture  for  them  to  profess  any  longer  an  even  nominal  sub- 
ordination to  distant  monarchs  unable  to  enforce  it 

The  Sumra  power  could  at  no  time  have  been  extensive  and 
absolute  in  Sind ;  and  the  passage  translated  above  at  p.  340,  from 
the  TuhfatU'l  Kirdm,  showing  seven  tributary  chiefs  in  Sind  in  the 
time  of  Nasiru-d  din,  represents  perhaps  the  true  state  of  the  country 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  so-called  Sumra  period.  Moreover, 
this  unfortunate  province  was  subject  to  perpetual  incursions  from 
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the  Gborian,  Khiljf,  and  Toghlik  dynasties  of  Dehlf  and  the  Panjab, 
as  well  as  the  still  more  roinous  devastations  of  the  Moghals.  Tiie 
retreats  in  their  native  deserts  offered  temporary  asylums  to  ik 
Sindians  during  these  visitations,  till  it  pleased  the  stronger  power 
to  retire,  after  ravaging  the  crops  and  securing  their  plunder :  but, 
beyond  the  personal  security  which  such  inhospitable  tracts  offend, 
the  Sumras  could  have  enjoyed  little  freedom  and  independence,  md 
can  only  claim  to  rank  as  a  dynasty,  from  the  absence  of  any  other 
predominant  tribe,  or  power,  to  assert  better  pretensions  to  thai 
distinction.^ 

The  Samma  Dynasty. 

In  considering  the  annals  of  this  race,  we  are  relieved  from  many 
of  the  perplexities  which  attend  us  during  the  preceding  period 
After  expelling  the  Sumras  in  752  a.h.  (1351  a.d.),  the  Sammtf 
retained  their  power,  till  they  were  themselves  displaced  by  the 
.  Arghuns  in  927  a.h.  (1521  a.d.).  Some  authorines  assign  an  earlier, 
as  well  as  later,  date  for  the  commencement  of  their  rule.  The  Be^ 
Ldr-ndma  says  734  a.h.  (1334  a.d.),  making  the  dynasty  last  193 
years.  The  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri  says  843  a.h.  (1439  A.D.),  giving  it  no 
more  than  84  years.  The  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm  says  927  h.,  which  gives 
175  years. 

The  Tdrihh'i  Tdhiri  is  obviously  wrong,  because  when  Sultin 
Ffroz  Tughlik  invaded  Sind  in  762  a.h.  (1361  a.d.),  he  was  opposed 
by  a  Prince  whose  title  was  J^m,  one  borne  by  Sammas  only,  not  by 
Sumras, — and  this  we  learn  from  a  contemporary  author,  Shams-i 
Sirij,  whose  father  himself  commanded  a  fleet  of  1000,  out  of  5000, 
boats  employed  upon  the  expedition.  The  power  of  the  Jto  may 
be  judged  of  by  his  being  able  to  bring  a  force  of  40,000  infantiy 
and  20,000  cavalry  to  oppose  the  Sultan  of  Dehli,  whom  he  kept 

^  Compare  Hammer-Purgstall,  ChsehiehU  der  Assauinm,  Book  i.,  and  Fimd^rtikm 
des  Orients^  Vol.  VI. ;  Siog,  Universelhy  v.  "  Carmath ;"  Benoaard,  JSncye.  Metr^ 
politana,  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  301,  308;  M.  Jules  David,  Syrie  Modeme,  pp.  196-7; 
M.  Silyestre  de  Sacy,  Expoai  de  la  retigion  det  Druzes^  Tom.  I.  p.  cdxci,  II.  341; 
and  Journal  dea  Savants^  ann.  1818  ;  the  entire  work  of  De  Sacy  has  heen  copiously 
abstracted  in  the  first  and  second  Volumes  of  Col.  Churchill's  Mount  Lebmnon,  1853 ; 
Weil,  Oet.  der  Chalifm,  VoL  II.  p.  214,  III.  65  ;  Sale,  Koran,  Prel.  Disc.,  Vol  I. 
p.  262 ;  Secret  SoeUtiee  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  37-44 ;  Bohlen,  Da9  aU$  Indm, 
Vol.  I.  p.  206. 
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:at  ]bay  for  two  years  and  a-balf.     Ten  years  previous,  we  also  know 
.fiom   contemporary  history  that,   upon  Muhammad  Tughlik's  in- 
-  '▼asion,  the  chief  of  Thatta  was  a  Sumra,  and  not  a  Samma.    We 
■  may,  therefore,  safely  concur  with  the  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm  in  taking  the 
year  752  h.  as  that  of  the  accession  of  the  Sammas,  which  was, 
'indeed,  coincident  with  that  of  Sultan  Ffroz,  for  his  reign  com- 
menced while  he  was  yet  in  Sind,  and  this  change  of  dynasty  was 
probably  in  some  measure  contingent  upon  his  success  in  that  pro- 
vince, before  he  advanced  upon  Dehlu 

All  these  authors  concur  in  fixing  the  extinction  of  the  Samma 
dynasty  in  927  h.  (1521  a.d.). 

Native  writers  have  done  their  best  to  render  the  origin  of  this 
tribe  obscure,  in  their  endeavours  to  disguise  and  embellish  the 
truth.  The  extracts  from  the  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm  will  show  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  Sindian  mind  to  wander  into  the  region  of  fable  and 
romance.  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  such  arrant  nonsense.  In 
another  passage  the  atithor  throws  discredit  on  the  Arab  descent,  and 
inclines  to  that  of  Jamshid.  The  Arabic  origin  from  Abf  Jahl  has 
been  assigned,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  the  converts  from  Hinduism, 
The  Jhdrejas  of  Kachh,  who  are  of  Samma  extraction,  prefer  claim- 
ing the  distant  connection  of  Shdm,  or  Syria.  The  descent  from 
S^un,  the  son  of  the  prophet  Nuh,  has  been  assigned,  partly  for  the 
same  reason  of  nobilitation,  partly  that  a  fit  eponymos  might  be 
found  for  Samma ;  and  Jamshid,  or  Jam  (for  he  is  known  under 
both  forms  indiscriminately),  has  been  hit  upon,  in  order  that  a 
suitable  etymology  might  be  obtained  for  the  titular  designation 
of  Jam. 

Tod  derives  the  word  Jdm  from  Samma,  but  the  correctness  of 
this  etymology  may  be  doubted,  for  it  was  not  the  designation  of  the 
family  generally,  but  merely  of  the  chiefs.  Indeed,  Jdm  is  a  title 
still  borne  by  many  native  rulers  in  these  parts — such  as  the  J&m  of 
Bela,  the  J6m  of  Nawanagar,  in  Surashtra,  the  Jdm  of  Kej,  the  J&m 
of  the  Jokyas,  a  Samma  tribe,  and  others — and  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  Persian  descent,  much  less  with  such  a  fabulous 
monarch  and  legislator  as  Jamsh£d.  In  the  saone  manner,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  engraft  the  genealogy  of  Cyrus  on  the  ancient 
Median  stock,  by  detecting  the  identity  between  Achsemenes  and 
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Jamshfd  ;^  bat  here,  again,  notwithstanding  that  the  hypothesis  if 
supported  by  the  respectable  name  of  Heeren,  we  are  oompellad  lo 
withhold  our  assent^  and  are  sorely  tempted  to  exclaim — 

Alfana  vient  d*eqaiis,  sans  doate ; 

Maifl  il  faut  avouer  auan, 

Qtt'en  Tenant  de  la  joaqu'  id 
n  a  bien  chang6  but  la  route. 

What  the  Sammas  really  were  is  shown  in  an  interesting  passage 
of  the  Chach-ndma,  where  we  find  them,  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Indus,  coming  out  with  trumpets  and  shawms  to  proffer  their  alle- 
giance to  Muhammad  E^im.  Sdmba,  the  governor  of  Debal,  on  the 
part  of  Chach,  may  be  considered  the  representative  of  the  feunily  at 
an  earlier  period.* 

They  were  then  either  Buddhists  or  Hindus,  and  were  received  into 
favour  in  consideration  of  their  prompt  and  early  submission.  They 
form  a  branch  of  the  great  stock  of  the  Yadavas,  and  their  pedigree 
is  derived  from  Samba,  the  son  of  Krishna,  w]pLO  is  himself  known 
by  the  epithet  of  "  Sydma,"  indicative  of  his  dark  complexion. 
Sammanagar,  on  the  Indus,  was  their  original  capital,  which  has 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Minagara  of  the  Greek  geographeiB, 
and  is  probably  represented  by  the  modem  Sihw^  Sihwan  itselt 
which  has  been  subject  to  various  changes  of  name,  may,  perhaps, 
derive  that  particular  designation  (if  it  be  not  a  corruption  of  Sindo- 
mana),  from  the  Sihta,  themselves  a  branch  of  the  Scunmas,  men- 
tioned in  the  Chach-ndma,  and  also  noticed  at  a  later  period  of 
Sindian  history,  as  will  appear  from  some  of  the  preceding  Extracts. 
The  name  is  also  still  preserved  amongst  the  Jharejas  of  EachL 
The  more  modem  capital  of  the  Sammas,  during  part  of  the  period 
under  review,  and  before  its  transfer  to  Thatta,  was  Sdmuf,  mentioned 
in  another  Note.  Since  the  Sammas  became  proselytes  to  Islam, 
which  occurred  not  earlier  than  793  h.  (1391  a.d.),  their  name, 
though  it  still  comprises  several  large  erratic  and  pastoral  com- 
munities, is  less  known  than  that  of  their  brethren,  or  descendants, 
the  Samejas,   and   the    demi-Hindu  Jhirejas,   of  Eachh,  who  do 

*  Schnitzler,  Bneylc.  des  0ms  du  Monde^  Tom.  I.  pp.  144;  Wahl,  AU^emnn 
Besckreibung  des  Fers,  Reiehs^  pp.  i209;  Zendavetta^  If  H;  Heeren,  Asiatic  Jfatmf, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  377. 

>  Chach^dmaf  MS.  pp.  70, 109. 
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honour  to  their  extraction  by  their  martial  quaLities,  however  no- 
toriooaly  they  may  be  deficient  in  other  virtues. 

It  being  admitted  that  the  Sammas  are  unquestionably  Bajputs  of 
the  great  Yadava  stock,  and  that  they  have  occupied  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Indus  within  known  historical  periods,  there  seems 
nothing  fisuiciful  in  the  supposition  that  their  ancestors  may  be 
traced  in  the  SambastsB  and  Sambus  of  Alexander's  historians. 
The  name  of  Sambastae,  who  are  represented  as  a  republican  con- 
federacy,  is  doubtful,  being  read  Abastani  in  Arrian,  and  Sabarcae 
in  Quintus  Curtius;  but  Sambus,  of  whose  subjects  no  less  than 
80yOOO  (let  us  hope  Diodorus  w£ks  more  correct  in  saying  8,000) 
were  wantonly  slain  by  that  mighty  destroyer — 

<*  That  made  sach  waste  in  brief  mortality." 
and  whose  capital  wsis  the  Sindonalia,  Sindimona,  or  Sindomana 
above  named,  appears  under  the  same  aspect  in  all  three  authors, 
with  the  closer  variation  of  Samus  in  some  copies,^  and  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  repre^nted  an  earlier  Samma  dynasty  in  Sind  than 
that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  Note.' 

The  Arghun  Dynasty. 

The  family  of  the  Arghuns  derive  their  name,  as  stated  at  p.  303, 
from  Arghun  Ehdn  Tarkhdn,  the  grandson  of  Huldku,  the  grandson 
of  Cbangiz  Khan.  Amfr  BasH  is  there  said,  in  general  terms,  to  be 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Arghun  ELhdn.  The  descent  more  ac- 
curately traced,  is  as  follows : — 


Aighun  Kh^. 
Ulj^tu  Sultdn  Muhammad 
Khuddbanda. 


Amir  ElchL 
Amir  Eku  Tfmur. 
Am{r  Shakal  Beg. 


^  He  is  Sabbat  in  Platarcb,  Saboutaa  in  Strabo ;  and  under  the  farther  diigaiseB  of 
Ambigartu  in  Justin,  and  Ambirat  in  Orodos. 

^  Compare  Tdnkh-i  Smd,  MS.  p.  31 ;  Btg-Ldr-ndma^  MS.  p.  9 ;  Tdrikh-iTdhirl, 
MS.  pp.  42,  61 ;  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm,  MS.  pp.  15,  37,  166 ;  Shams-i  Sir&j,  T.  Firos- 
thdhi,  MS. ;  Zia  BamS,  T,  Firozthdhi^  MS. ;  Tod,  AnnaU  of  B4ja9thdn,  Vol.  I.  p. 
86 ;  II.  pp.  220,  226,  312 ;  and  TraveU  in  W,  India,  pp.  464,  474 ;  Dr.  Barnes, 
Hittory  of  Cuteh^  Introd.  pp.  xL  xiy,  1,  73;  Vincent,  Ckmm,  and  Nav,  of  the 
Andenitf  VoL  I.  pp.  151,  155;  Droysen,  OuchiehU  Alexanders  dee  Orossen^  pp. 
446-9  ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde  von  As.,  Vol.  I.  pt.  i.  pp.  473-4 ;  Diod.  Siculas,  Biblioth 
Siator.f  Lib.  xrii,  cap.  102,  103 ;  Arrian,  Anab.j  Lib.  yi.  cap,  16;  Q.  Curt.  Bufus, 
Ik  Oett,  AUx.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  32 ;  C.  Miiller,  Seriptores  Berum  Alex,  if.,  p.  71 ;  B. 
Geier,  AUx.  M.  Mittor,  Seriptoret,  p.  174. 
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MiiamBeg. 
Ahmad  Waif. 
FarrnkhBeg. 
AmirBasrl. 


BartakBeg. 

Mir^ekhuBeg. 

Mahmud  Beg. 

YdrBeg. 

Mir  Farrnkh  Beg. 

The  Arghon  dynasty  of  Sind  consisted  of  only  two  h 
Shujd',  or  Shah,  Beg,  and  his  son  Mirz&  Sh^  Hnsain,  with  wboi 
the  family  became  extinct  The  relations  of  the  former  with  tti 
Emperor  Bdbar,  when  possession  of  the  provinoe  of  Kandahirmi 
contested  between  them,  and  of  the  latter  with  the  Emperor  Hnmi' 
ydn,  when  that  mifortunate  monardh  took  refuge  in  Sind  for  vmij 
three  years,  constitute  their  reigns  as  of  some  importance  in  ik 
general  histoiy  of  India,  especially  when  we  consider  that  Htf 
memoirs  of  Bdbar  are  defective  in  the  period  alluded  to. 

The  duration  of  their  rule  is  variously  stated  at  35,  36,  and  41 
years.  The  last  period  is  correct  only  if  we  date  from  921  h.  (151i 
▲.D.),  when,  according  to  the  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri,^  ShSh  "Beg  in^dU 
and  occupied  a  portion  of  Upper  Sind :  but  as  the  final  oonquest  d 
Lower,  aa  well  as  Upper  Sind  was  not  effected  from  the  Sammsi 
till  927  H.  (1521  A.D.),  it  is  more  correct  to  assume  35  years  as  the 
period. 

All  authorities  concur  in  representing  that  the  Arghun  dynasty- 
Shah  Husain  having  died  childless — closed  in  962  a.h.  (1554-5  a.d.)' 

The  Tarkhdn  Dynasty. 

When  Aung,  Ehdn  of  the  Eeraite  Mongols,  and  celebrated  in 
Europe  under  the  name  of  Prester  John,  had,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  jealous  enemies  of  Chang{z  Khan,  at  last  resolved  to  destroy 
that  obnoxious  favourite;  two  youths,  named  Ba'ta  and  Kashlat, 
who  had  overheard  the  discussion  of  the  measures  which  were  de- 
termined upon  for  execution  on  the  following  day,  instantly  flew  to 
the  camp  of  Changiz  Khan,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  circumstances 
of  the  premeditated  attack  and  his  critical  position.     Being  thus 

1  The  Tarkhdn-ndfTMy  following  the  chronology  of  the  Tdrikh-i  Smd,  sap  thit 
this  first  Invasion  occurred  in  924  h. 

s  Compare  Tdrlkh-i  Sind^  MS.  p.  136 ;  Beg-Lar-ndma^  MS.  p.  30 ;  IWiiUSn- 
ndma,  MS.  p.  24 ;  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri,  MS.  pp.  14,  61,  76,  81 ;  TuJ^ati^l  Kirdm,  M^ 
pp.  42,  62. 
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forwamed,  He  was  able  to  defbat  the  scheme,  and  after  defending 
himself  against  great  disparity  of  nnmbers,  escaped  the  danger  which 
impended  oyer  him.  Upon  proceeding  to  reward  his  gallant  com- 
panions in  the  conflict,  Changiz  "Khkn  conferred  upon  the  two 
yonihs,  to  whose  information  he  was  indebted  for  his  life,  the  title 
of  Tarkh^,  expressly  ordaining  &at  their  posterity  for  nine  gene- 
rations should  be  exempted  from  all  question  fbr  their  offences,  that 
ihey  should  be  free  from  taxes  and  imposts,  and  permitted  to  enjoy 
an  liie  plunder  they  should  acquire  in  war,  without  being  obliged  to 
resign  any  part  of  it  to  the  Kh&n.  From  these  are  said  to  be  de- 
scended the  Tarkh^ms  of  Khurds^  and  Turkist^. 

Another  set  of  TarUidns  were  so  denominated  by  Timiir.  When 
Tuktamish  Kh^  was  advancing  against  that  potentate,  he  was 
gallantly  opposed  by  Ek^  Tfmur,  who  fell  in  the  unequal  conflict ; 
but  his  suryiving  relatives,  whose  gallantly  and  devotion  had  been 
witnessed  by  Tfmur,  were  honoured  by  him  with  the  title  of  Tar- 
kh^  and  it  was  enjoined,  amongst  other  privileges,  that  the  royal 
servitors  should  at  no  time  prohibit  their  access  to  his  presence,  and 
that  no  criminal  offence  committed  by  them  should  be  subject  to 
punishment,  untfl  nine  times  repeated.  From  these  are  said  to  be 
descended  the  Tarkhdns  of  Sind. 

Others  say,  Tfmur  bestowed  the  title  upon  a  set  of  men  who  gave 
liim  shelter  in  his  youth,  when  he  lost  his  way  in  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition. 

Another  origin  is  ascribed  to  this  name,  which  is  evidently  fanci- 
ful, namely,  that  it  is  a  corrupt  mode  of  pronouncing  "  tar-khun," 
quasi,  **  wet  with  the  blood  (of  enemies)." 

Though  it  is  probable  that  the  Tarkhdns  of  Sind  may,  as  the  local 
histories  assert,  be  able  to  trace  their  origin  to  Ekii  Tfmur,  who,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  Note,  was  the  great  grandson  of 
Arghiin  Khin,  and  who  was  ihe  member  of  the  Imperial  family 
from  whom  the  Arghuns  also  were  descended, — ^yet  the  Tarkhans 
of  Khurds^  and  Turkistdn  cannot  all  be  descended  from  the  family 
of  Ba'ta  and  Kashlak,  because  Arghun  Ehdn  was  himseK  a  Tar- 
Ish&a,  and  we  find  the  title  borne  by  others  who  could  have  had  no 
connection  with  those  &voured  youths.  Thus,  Tarkh^,  prince  of 
Fargh&na,  hospitably  entertained  the  last  monarch  of  Persia ;  and 
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thus,  among  the  events  of  105  h.  (723  ▲.d.),  Tabciri  makes  firecpKdt 
mention  of  the  Tarkhins  as  offioers  under  the  Khflcan  of  the  K^ 
zars,  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  sea.  BAu-l  Ab^vr^b  ^ras  garzifloul 
by  a  thousand  Tarkh^nis,  the  flower  of  the  Tatdr  tribes.  One  chiefs 
name  was  Haz^-Tarkhini ;  and  other  instanoes  might  easQy  1» 
adduced  of  the  antiquity  of  the  title. 

We  find  the  name  descending  to  a  late  period  of  the  amiAii  of 
India,  and  scions  of  this  fEonily  still  reside  at  Nasrpilir  and  Thatii; 
but  the  dynasty  of  the  Tarkhins  of  Sind  may  be  oonsidered  to  hxn 
expired  in  the  year  1000  h.,  when  Mirza  J&ni  Beg  resigned  his  is* 
dependence  into  the  hands  of  Akbar*s  general,  the  Khan-i  EhlniD, 
after  the  kingdom  had  remained  with  the  Tarkhins  for  a  period  of 
38  years. 

The  Tdrikh'i  TdhM  extends  their  rule  even  to  1022  n.,  or  la&Oi 
it  should  have  been  1021  h.,  when  Ghizi  Beg  Tarkhdn  died  li 
Kandahar ;  but  he  was  only  an  imperial  officer,  having  no  indepeaid- 
ent  jurisdiction,  and  entitled  merely  a  Jigfrd&r.  Even  then,  it  is 
impossible  to  make,  as  that  authority  does,  the  Tarkhan  period  reii 
to  53  years;  so  that,  as  before  mentioned,  we  must  date  the  ex- 
tinction of  Sind  as  an  independent  kingdom,  fronf  1000  a.h.  (1591-2 
A.H.),  and  thenceforward  the  consideration  of  its  affairs  merges  in 
the  general  history  of  the  Timurian  empire.^ 

Shah  Beg^s  Capture  of  Thatta. 

The  Tarkhdn-ndma  states,  that  when  ShiUi  Beg  advanced  to  the 
capture  of  Thatta,  the  river,  meaning  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus, 
ran  to  the  north  of  that  city.  K  this  statement  be  correct,  it  shows 
that  a  most  important  deviation  must  have  occurred  since  that  period 
in  the  course  of  the  river.  But  I  believe  that  the  assertion  arises 
from  a  mere  mis -translation  of  the  TdriJch-i  Sind,  of  Mir  Ma'smOf 
which  is  generally  followed  verbatim  in  the  Tarkhdn-ndnM, 

^  Compare  Modem  Universal  History^  YoL  III.  p.  250 ;  D'Obason,  Hitteirt  ia 
Mongols,  Tom.  I.  p.  44  ;  Shajrat  ul  Atrdk,  P-  71 ;  Journal  S.  A,  S,  Vol.  XL  p< 
123,  XII.  p.  344  ;  Price,  Retrospect  of  Muham.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  470,  II.  483,  IIL 
117  ;  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orientale,  y.  *'  Tarkhkn;"  Zafar-ndma,  MS. ;  JUuBottH 
Safd,  MS. ;  Eabibu-s  Siyar,  MS. ;  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri,  MS.  pp.  14,  76 ;  Tarkhdn-^wmt, 
MS.  pp.  4,  23,  61,  69,  118 ;  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm,  MS.  pp.  62,  62  ;  Weil,  GeteMiehU  ir 
Chalifmf  Vol.  I.  p.  600. 
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Hit  Ma'sum  says  (p.  138),  that  "  Sh^  Beg  advanced  by  daily 
marcheB  towards  Thatta,  by  way  of  the  Lakbi  pass,  and  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Khdnw^,  from  which  Thatta  lies  three  kos  to 
the  south.  At  that  time  the  river  generally  flowed  by  Thatta; 
therefore  he  was  in  doubt  how  he  should  cross."  Now  this  is 
not  very  plain,  and  we  should  even  more  correctly  interpret  the 
original,  if  we  were  to  say  that,  ''Thatta  lies  three  kos  to  the 
north  of  the  Khdnw&h."  We  know  that  this  could  not  have  not  been 
meant,  but  the  statement,  as  it  stands,  is  puzzling,  and  the  author  of 
the  Tarkhdn-ndma,  in  the  endeavour  to  be  exact,  has  complicated 
matters  still  farther.  The  Tuhfatu-l  Khrdm,  (p.  41)  says  that  the 
subsequent  action  took  place  '*  on  the  stream  called  'Alijdn,  which 
flows  below  Thatta,"  but  does  not  mention  whether  this  was  the 
same  stream  near  which  Sh£h  Beg  encamped,  though  from  the  con- 
text we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that  it  was.  The  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri 
is  more  specific,  and  states  (p.  48)  that  **  he  encamped  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ehinw^,  that  is,  the  canal  of  water  which  Daryd  Khan  had 
dug,  for  the  purpose  of  populating  the  Pargana  of  S^mkur^  and 
other  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  the  environs  of  the  city." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Sh&h  Beg  pitehed  his  camp,  not  on 
the  main  stream,  but  on  one  of  the  canals,  or  little  effluents,  from 
the  Indus.  The  Ghizrf,  or  Ghara  creek,  is  too  far  to  the  westward, 
though  it  is  represented  in  some  maps  as  running  up  as  far  as  the 
Ijidus  itself  and  joining  it  above  Thatte.  Indeed,  there  still  exist 
traces  of  its  having  been  met  by  ar  stream  from  the  river  at  no  very 
remote  period,  and,  during  the  inundations,  the  city  is  even  now 
sometimes  insulated  from  this  cause.  In  the  absence  of  any  more 
precise  identification,  we  may  safely  look  to  this  deserted  bed  as 
corresponding  with  the  ancient  'Alijdn,  and  suiting  best  the  position 
indicated. 

Authorities  differ  about  the  date  of  ShSh  Beg's  crossing  this  river, 
and  capturing  Thatta,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  J^uns,  or  Sammas.  The  Tdrikh-i  Sind  says  it  occurred  in  the 
month  of  Huharram,  926.  The  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri  is  silent  The 
Tarhhdn^dma  says  Huharram,  927  (corresponding  with  December, 
1520) ;  differing  only  in  the  day  of  the  month  from  the  TuhfcUu-l 
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Ktrdm,  where  the  ooirectnesa  of  this  latter  datq  is  established  by  a 
appropriate  chronogram : — 

<'  Kharabf  Sind.— The  Downfall  of  Sind." 

The  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri  (p.  51)  refers  this  chronograRi  to  the  penod 
when  Shah  Husain  plundered  Thatta,  on  the  ground  of  eztniYBgazit 
joy  haying  been  eyinced  by  its  inhabitants  upon  the  death  of  is 
father,  Sh£h  Beg;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  and  is  adopted 
merely  to  accommodate  his  false  chronology. 

The  Death  of  Shdh  Beg  Arghun. 

Authorities  differ  greatly  respecting  the  time  and  place  of  ShA 
Beg's  death.  The  Tarkhdn-ndma  states  that  it  occurred  in  Shaliln, 
926  H.,  not  far  from  Ghanduka^  said  in  the  Tdiikh^  8md  (MS.  p 
196)  to  be  thirty  kos  west  of  Bhakkar,  and  that  the  accession  of 
Hirz^  Sh£h  Husain  was  celebrated  where  Sh^  Beg  died. 

Ffrishta  says  he  died  in  930  h.,  but  mentions  no  place. 

Mir  Ma'sum  (MS.  p.  154)  says,  he  died  afker  leaving  Bhakkar,  gd 
his  way  to  Guzerdt, — in  the  same  page  Agham  is  the  particular  spit 
implied — and  that  the  words  Shahr-Sha^hdn  {"  montih  of  Sha'Un'^ 
represent  the  date  of  his  death,  t.e.«  928  h.  (1522  i^n.).  That  Yeiy 
night,  he  adds,  Shdh  Husain  was  proclaimed  his  Baccesaor^  and, 
three  years  afterwards,  Shah  Beg's  coffin  was  conveyed  to  MecoB» 
where  a  lofty  tomb  was  erected  over  it  He  mentions  (MS.  p.  171) 
that  Shdh  Husain's  succession  took  place  at  l^asrpur,  though  he  ba6 
previously  led  us  to  suppose  it  was  Agham. 

The  Tdrikh-i  TdhtH  (MS.  p.  49)  says  that  his  death  took  place  in 
924  H. — '*  some  say  it  occurred  in  Multan,  some  in  Kandahdr." 

The  Tuhfatu-l  Kir  dm  (MS.  p.  42)  states  that  he  died  at  Aghft^  on 
the  23rd  of  Sha'bdn,  92.8  h.  It  is  mentioned  in  that  work  also,  that 
this  month  represents  the  date  of  his  death.  The  author  gives  satis- 
factory reasons  why  the  reports  just  quoted  from  the  TdriiJi-i  TMn 
must  necessarily  be  both  incorrect. 

Under  these  conflicting  evidences,  we  may  rest  assurred  that  tbs 
chronogram  is  correct,  and  that  Shdh  Beg  Arghun,  the  conqueror  of 
Sind,  died  at  Agham,  on  the  23rd  of  the  month  Sha'b^^  928  ^je. 
(18th  July,  1522  a.d.). 
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NOTE   (C.).— ETHNOLOGICAL. 

Native  Opinions  on  the  Aborigines  of  Sind. 

The  names,  whicli  are  given  in  the  Beg-Ldr-ndma  (p.  292)  as 
^hree  : — "  B(na,  Tak,  Nabtkiiya,"  amount  to  four  in  the  7\ihfatu4 
Kirdm  (MS.  p.  4)— «'  Banya,  T&ok,  Mdmid,  and  Mahmir."  They 
■re  given  from  Sindian  authorities  hy  Lieut.  Postans,  in  the  Journal 
ofikeAiiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (No.  cxL  1841,  p.  184),  as  ^'Nubeteh, 
Tak,  and  Moomeed;"  and  again,  by  the  same  author  (No.  olviii. 
1845,  p.  78),  as  "  Nuhuja,  Jak,  and  Momid." 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  restore  these  tribes 
correctly,  and  ascertain  the  course  of  their  migrations.  I  can  trace 
the  mention  of  them  to  no  earlier  authority  than  the  Beg-Ldr-ndma, 
All  their  names,  except  one,  defy  positive  identification,  and  we  may 
put  the  list  of  the'  Vishnu  Purdna  and  the  Asiatic  Besearches  through 
all  kinds  of  contortions,  without  meeting  any  race  that  will  yield  a 
sufficient  resemblance  for  our  adoption.  That  single  exception  is 
**  T£k,"  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  "  Bina  "  may  possibly 
represent  ''Mfna,"  the  probable  founders  of  the  celebrated  Minagara^ 
and  the  present  occupants  of  the  upper  Ar^vali  range*  Or  if  ^'Baniya" 
be  the  correct  reading,  then  the  designation  may  have  been  applied 
to  them,  as  being  foresters.  In  **  Mumfd  *'  we  may  perhaps  have 
the  ''Med"  of  the  Arabs;  and  in  the  ''Mahmfr,"  we  may  chance  to 
have  the  representatives  of  the  ''  Mhairs,"  or  "  Mcurs  "  of  Bajputina, 
if,  indeed^  they  differ  from  the  Med.  We  can  venture  upon  nothing 
beyond  these  dubious  conjectures. 

That  we  should  find  the  **  Tdk "  in  Sind  at  an  early  period,  is 
by  no  means  improbable,  and  if  the  statement  rested  on  somewhat 
better,  or  more  ancient,  authority  than  the  Beg-Ldr-ndma,  it  might 
be  assumed  as  an  undoubted  &ct,  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

Tod  exalts  the  Tdks  to  a  high  and  important  rank  amongst  the 
tribee  which  emigrated  from  Scythia  to  India,  making  them  the  same 
as  the  Takshak,  Ndgabansf,  or  serpent-race,  who  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  legendary  annals  of  ancient  India.    His  speculations. 
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some  of  which  are  fanciful,  and  some  probable,  may  be  found  in  Aij 
passages  noted  below.^    One  thing  is  oertain  that  the  Taks  were  j»  I 
genitors  of  the  Musolm^  kings  of  Gozerdt,  before  that  proTinoet 
absorbed  into  the  empire  of  Akbar. 

Tod  observes,  that  with  the  apostacy  of  the  Tik,  when  y7ajiliil{ 
Molk  was  converted,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  MnhftTniTMi<^*l 
dynasty  of  Guzerdt,  the  name  appears  to  have  been  obliterated  fim 
the  tribes  of  Bdjasthdn,  and  that  his  search  had  not  diaooTered  a» 
of  that  race  now  existing ;  but  there  are  Tdks  amongst  the  Bhangii) 
who,  though  of  spurious  descent,  have  evidently  preserved  the  mm 
There  are  also  Thxk  Bajputs  in  the  central  Do&b  and  lower  Bohii* 
khand,  whose  privileges  of  intermarriage  show  them  to  be  of  ki^ 
lineage ;  and  there  is  a  tribe  of  nearly  similar  name  existing  neir 
Jambhu,  not  far  from  their  ancient  capital  Taksha-silay  or  Taxila; 
of  which  the  position  is  most  probably  to  be  sought  between  Manik- 
ydla  and  the  Sudn  Biver,  notwithstanding  some  plausible  and  in- 
genious objections  which  have  been  raised  against  that  opinion.' 

Buddhists  in  8ind. 

Bildduri  calls  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Multdn  by  the  name  of 
hudd,  and  he  informs  us,  that  not  only  temples,  but  idols,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.  As  the  Buddhist  religion  was  evidently  the 
prevalent  one  in  Sind  when  the  Musalmdns  first  came  in  contact 
with  Indian  superstitions,  it  follows  that  to  Buddha  mnst  be  at- 
tributed the  origin  of  this  name,  and  not  to  the  Persian  hui,  "ssi. 
idol,"  which  is  itself  most  probably  derived  from  the  same  source. 

1  Armals  of  StlijastUn,  Vol.  I.  pp.  63,  92,  95,  99,  108-6,  686,  673,  738,  739, 796, 
800 ;  and  Vol  II.  pp.  226,  227,  446,  678,  736.  His  ardent  admirer,  Mr.  £. 
Pococke,  exalts  them  still  higher,  by  mis-spelling  their  name : — '*  The  T&g  is  i 
renowned  Rajpoot  tribe !  The  Toga  of  the  R&mas  was  the  dress  worn  by  this  tribe! 
The  race  was  the  Taga-des  (Toga-tns),  that  is,  Tagland.  .  .  The  Gena  Tagati, 
or  Gens  Togata,  that  is,  the  T&g  Race !" — India  in  Greece,  p.  172. 

*  On  this  interesting  and  much-7exed  question,  oonsult  Mannert,  Oeoyrt^k  ie 
Qr,  und  Rdmer,  Vol.  V. ;  Ritter,  Mien,  Vol.  IV.  pt.  i.  p.  461 ;  Asiatic  Bet.,  VoL  VIIL 
pp.  346,  348 ;  Modem  Traveller,  **  India,"  Vol.  I.  p.  119 ;  Annals  of  lU^.,  Vol.  X.  pp. 
92,  104,  693 ;  II.  p.  227 ;  Journal  E.  A,  Soe.,  VoL  V.  p.  118;  XI.  167;  Mem,  ler 
V  Inde,  pp.  64,  107 ;  Lassen,  Indisehe  Alterth.,  Vol.  II.  p.  146 ;  M.  Stan.  Jnlien,  Si^ 
d*  Hiouen  Theang,  p.  143 ;  and,  aboye  all,  J.  Abbott,  Jowmdl  A,  8,  Bengal,  18JS, 
pp.  216-218,  264-263;  in  which  work,  Taxila  has  frequently  formed  the  subject  of 
di8CUSsion.»[/oMrfia/£.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XX.  p.  221.]. 
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With  regard  to  the  hudd  of  Debal,^  M.  Beinaud  has  observed  that 
the  word  not  only  is  made  applicable  to  a  Buddhist  temple,  but 
seems  also  to  indicate  a  Buddhist  stupa,*  or  tower,  which  was  fre- 
quently the  companion  of  the  temple ;  and  he  traces  the  word  hudd 
in  the  feotUhau,  or  rather  foth,  which  we  find  mentioned  in  the 
Chinese  relations,  as  serving  at  the  same  time  to  designate  a  Buddha, 
and  the  edifice  which  contains  his  image.  *'FeoU'ihou  "  says  Klap- 
roth,  "  is  the  name  which  they  give  to  pyramids,  or  obelisks,  con- 
taining the  relics  of  S^ya,  or  other  holy  personages.  Chapels,  like- 
^se,  are  so  called,  in  which  these  images  are  placed.' 

Although  Chach,  who  usurped  the  throne  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Hijrf  era,  was  a  Brlhman,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
attempted  to  interfere  with  the  then  popular  religion  of  Buddhism. 
Brdhmanism  is,  indeed,  so  accommodating  to  anything  that  partakes 
of  idol-worship,  that  Chach  and  Ddhir  might  have  made  their  offerings 
in  a  Buddhist  temple,  without  any  greater  sacrifice  of  consistency 
than  a  Eoman  was  guilty  of  in  worshipping  Isis  and  Osiris,  or  than 
we  witness  every  day  in  a  Hindu  presenting  his  butter  and  flowers 
at  the  shrine  of  Shaikh  Saddu,  Ghdzi  Mian,  Sh^  Maddr,  or  any 
other  of  the  apotheosized  Muhammadan  impostors  of  Hindustan. 
There  is  even  no  incompatibility  in  supposing  that  Chach,  though  a 
Brahman  by  birth,  still  continued  a  Buddhist  in  his  persuasion;^ 
for  the  divisions  of  caste  were  at  that  time  secular,  not  religious, — 
the  four  classes  existing,  in  former  times,  equally  amongst  the 
Buddhists  and  amongst  the  Hindus  of  continental  India,  as  they  do 
at  this  day  amongst  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  and  amongst  the  Jains 
of  the  Peninsula,  where  even  Br£bman  priests  may  be  found  officiat- 
ing in  their  temples. 

There  are  several  indications  of  the  Buddhist  religion  prevailing 

1  The  temple  of  Debal  Ib  described  as  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  bigb, 
surmoiinted  by  a  dome  also  of  equal  beigbt — Tuhfaithl  Kirdm^  MS.  p.  10. 

^  Tbe  origin  of  our  English  "  tope.'*  It  is  curious  that,  in  Icelandic  also,  stupa 
signifles  "  a  tower."  See  further,  respecting  this  word,  Hammer-Purgstall,  in  Witn 
JahrbueUff  No.  CTii.  p;  17 ;  Bumouf,  Budd.  ItuLf  Vol.  I.  p.  349 ;  Fergusson,  II- 
hutr.  to  Ane,  Arehit.  of  Hindiutdn,  p.  14.    [Jowm,  JB.  A,  S.^  I.  (N.S.)  p.  481.] 

*  Fra^mmtt  Arabetf  pp.  193,  200;  Ibe-hmt-ki,  pp.  19,  41,  50,  91,  Z66; 
Memoir*  tur  VInd$,  pp.  90,  177,  290. 

*  There  seems,  indeed,  reason  to  beliere  that  his  brother  and  successor,  Chandar, 
was  actually  a  Buddhist  ascetic-vY.  n(p.,  p.l68. 
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at  that  period  in  the  valley  of  the  InduB,  not  only  finom  the  specific 
announcement  of  the  Chinese  trayellera,  and  the  declaration  of  Ha 
Ehurd^ba  to  that  effect,  but  &om  certain  incidental  allusiona  of  ihe 
Arabic  writers,  made  without  any  partictdar  referenoe  to  the  0|^ 
site  factions  of  Brahmans  and  Buddhists — ^between  which  the  dis* 
tinctions,  especially  of  worship,  oblations,  mythology,  and  oomio- 
graphy,  were  generally  too  nice-  to  attract  the  obseryationBy  or 
excite  the  enquiries  of  such  ignorant  and  supercilious  fordgneiB. 
Thus,  when  priests  are  mentioned,  they  are  usually  called  Samamk;^ 
the  state  elephant  is  white,  a  very  significant  fact  (at^>ra,  p.  170) ; 
the  thousand  Brflimans,  as  they  are  styled,  who  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  practices  of  their  ancient  fedth,  -were  ordered 
by  Muhammad  Kdsim,  with  the  permission  of  the  T^>iftlif^  to  cany 
in  their  hands  a  small  vessel  as  mendicants,  and  heg  ihm  bread 
£rom  door  to  door  every  morning — a  prominent  ceremony  observed 
by  the  Buddhist  priesthood  (p.  186) ;  and,  finally,  the  sculpturing, 
or  otherwise  perpetuating,  the  personal  representatiaiis  of  thebr 
conquerors   (p.    124);    all  these    indicate  Buddhist  rather  thn 
Br^hmanical  habits.    To  this  may  be  added  the  n^ative  evideooe  . 
afforded  by  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  priestcraft,  oat  other 
pontifical  assumption,  of  widow-burning,  of  sacerdotal  thifMyh^  of 
bumt-sacrifices,  of  cow-worship,  of  ablutions,  of  penances,  or  of 
other  observances  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  teneta  of  the 
Brdhmanical  faith. 

The  manifest  confusion  which  prevailed  am<mgst  the  Ajrabs  re- 
garding the  respective  objects  of  Brdhman  and  Buddhist  worship, 
prepares  us,  therefore,  to  find,  as  remarked  at  the  Gonrnkencement  of 


1  Tide,  translatioiis  of  tbe  IUtuhu4  Btddan  (p.  121)  and  the  Chaeh  nima^ 
These  are  the  Sarmanes,  SarmansB,  GarmansB,  SamansBi,  and  Semnoi,  <^  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Strabo,  and  other  Greek  writers.  The  name  is  derired  from  the  Ssoskiit, 
Sramanoy  '*  a  religious  mendicant,  an  ascetic,  especially  one  of  tiie  Buddhist  fu&J' 
More  information  can  be  had  respecting  the  yarions  disguises  and  applioations  of  thb 
word,  by  consultiDg  Schwanbeck,  Megatthmia  Fragmenta,  pp.  ^5-^0 ;  C.  Mvlbrt 
Fragm.  Histor,  Orae,,  Vol.  11.  pp.  435-7 ;  Laasen,  Ehnn.  Mat.,  Yc^  I.  pp.  in- 
190;  Ind,  Mterth,;  Gildemeister,  de  rek,  Ind,,  p.  114;  Humboldt,  CbvjfMc,  YoL 
II.  pp.  69 ;  ThirlwaU,  Hist.  Oriece^  YoL  YII.  p.  15 ;  Jomnal  A.  9,  Bmiof, 
Ko.  yiii.  p.  91 ;  Dr.  Wilson,  Antiq,  of  Western  India,  p.  63  ;  Jimmal  £.  A.  8^ 
No.  xii  378>402 ;  Bumouf,  Sndd.  Ind,,  Yol.  I.  p.  275 ;  Bitter,  Anm,  YoL  IT. 
pt.  L  p.  491 ;  Bohlen,  doe  aiU  Indien,  Yol.  L  pp.  S19-322. 
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Note,  that  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Mnltan  is,  by  BiUdurf,  styled 
SacU  (p.  123).    Even  in  the  time  of  Mas'tidf,  the  kings  of  Kanauj, 
-.^ftieh  he  asserts  to  have  then  been  under  Midtdn,  are  all  styled 
_  Mdkf  Bidak  or  Baudra,  doubtless  from  the  worship  whioh  the  Arabs 
Ind  heard  to  prevail  in  that  capital  (p.  22) ;  and  in  this  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Idrisf  (p.  81),  who  wrote  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
.  twelftfa  century :  so  that  the  use  of  hudd  is  very  iudefinite ;  and 
ivMher  applied  to  man,  temple,  or  statue,  it  by  no  means  deter- 
ihe  aj^lication  to  anything  positively  and  necessarily  con- 
with  Buddhism,  anymore  than  the  absence  of  that  word 
denotes  the  oontraiy,  when  incidental  notices  and  negative  testi- 
moniea^  sooh  as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  can  be 
addnoed  to  suppoort  the  probability  of  its  prevalence. 

The  Jats. 

[Gtenend  Cunningham  in  his  Archffilogical  Beport  for  1863-4,  says, 
"  The  tniditiona  of  the  Hindu  Jats  of  Biana  and  Bharatpur  point  to 
Kandahar  as  their  parent  country,  while  those  of  the  Muhammadan 
JAi  generally  refer  to  Qajni  or  Garh-Qajni,  which  may  be  either 
fha  celebrated  fort  of  Ghazni  in  A%hanistan  or  the  old  city  of 
Gi^nipar  on  the  site  of  Bawul-Pindi.  But  if  I  am  right  in  my 
identification  of  the  Jdts  with  the  XaniMi  of  Strabo,  and  the  laUi 
of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  their  parent  country  must  have  been  on  the 
banks  of  the  0xn8»  between  Baotria,  Hyrkania,  and  Khorasmia. 
Now  in  this  very  position  there  was  a  fertile  district,  irrigated  from 
the  Margus  river,  which  Pliny  calls  Zotale  or  Zoihale,  and  which,  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the  loUii  or  Jdts.  Their 
course  from  the  Ozus  to  the  Indus  may  perhaps  be  dimly  traced  in 
the  XmHU  of  Dionysiufl  of  Samoa,  who  are  coupled  with  the  Aiieni, 
and  in  the  ZMi  of  Ptolemy  who  occupied  the  Kamumian  desert  on 
the  firontier  of  Drangiana.  As  I  can  find  no  other  traces  of  their 
name  in  the  classical  writers,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  as  before 
suggested,  that  they  may  have  been  best  known  in  early  times,  by 
the  general  name  of  their  horde,  as  Ahara,  instead  of  by  their  tribal 
name  as  JJds.  According  to  this  view,  the  main  body  of  the  laiii 
would  have  occupied  the  district  of  Abiria  and  the  towns  of  Parda- 
haikra  and  Bardaxema  in  Sindh,  or  Southern  Indo-Scythia»  while 
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the  Panjab  or  Northern  Indo-Scythia  was  chiefly  colonized  by  tiiet 
brethren  the  Meds. 

[When  the  Muhammadans  first  appeared  in  Sindh,  towards  Aeeoi 
of  the  seventh  oentory,  the  Zaths  and  Meds  were  the  chief  popob* 
tion  of  the  country.  But  as  I  have  ah-eady  shoipm  that  the  origiDil 
seat  of  the  Med  or  Medi  colony  was  in  the  Panjab  proper,  I  oondodi 
that  the  original  seat  of  the  laiii  or  J^t  colony,  must  have  been  ii 
Sindh.  o  o  o  o  ^t  the  present  day  the  Jdts  axe  found  in  evay 
part  of  the  Panjab,  where  they  form  about  two-fifths  of  ik 
population.  They  are  chiefly  Musulmans,  and  are  divided  into  nd 
less  than  a  hundred  different  tribes,  o  o  o  o  j^q  ^^  ^^g^  ^f  j^ 
Panjab,  the  Hindu  Jikts  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  & 
frontier  states  of  Bikaner,  Jesalmer,  and  Jodhpnr,  where,  in  CoL 
Tod*s  opinion,  they  are  as  numerous  as  all  the  Bajpnt  laoeB  pvi 
together.  They  are  found  also  in  great  numbers  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Granges  and  Jumna,  as  far  eastward  as  Bareli,  Fank- 
habad,  and  Gwalior,  where  they  are  divided  into  two  distinct  claDfl> 
o  o  o  7o  the  south  of  the  Panjab,  the  Musulman  Jdts  are  said  by 
Pottinger  to  form  the  entire  population  of  the  fruitful  district  of 
Haraud-Dajel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
population  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Each-Gandava.  In  Sindh, 
where  they  have  intermarried  largely  with  Buluchis  and  Musulmans 
of  Hindu  descent,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  estimate  their  numbeis, 
although  it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
must  be  of  Jdt  descent.] 

TheKerks. 

The  pirates,  whose  insolence  led  to  the  final  subjugation  of 
Sind,  are  stated,  by  a  very  good  authority,  to  be  of  the  tribe 
of  Eerk,  Eruk,  Eurk,  Earak,  or  some  name  of  nearly  similar 
pronunciation.  The  reading  is  too  clear  to  be  discarded  in  favoiir 
of  *Eurd,*  or  *Coorg,'  as  has  been  proposed;  and  M.  Keinand, 
while  he  suggests  the  latter  reading,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
highly  improbable,  on  the  ground  of  Ck)org  being  not  a  maritime, 
but  an  inland  hilly  country  —  nevertheless  informs  us  that,  in 
the  annals  of  the  Arabs,  the  Eurk  are  more  than  once  spoken  of 
as  desperate  pirates,  carrying  their  expeditions  even  as  far  as  Jidda, 
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in  the  Bed  Sea.*  We  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  content  to 
consider  them  as  of  Sindian  origin,  otherwise  Bdi  Dahir  would  not 
have  been  called  to  account  for  their  proceedings. 

Though  the  name  of  Eerk  be  now  extinct,  and  declared  to  be 
entirely  incapable  of  present  identification,  we  must  enquire  whether 
we  cannot  find  any  trace  of  their  having  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  at  some  remote  period.  And,  first  of  all,  the  resemblance  of 
the  name  of  Erokala,  which  has  conspicuous  mention  in  the  voyage 
of  Nearchus,  is  sufficiently  striking  to  attract  our  observation.  Dr. 
Yiucent  and  Heeren  consider  Erokala  to  be  the  modem  Earachf. 
A  later  authority  says  Chahia,  a  small  rocky  island,  about  four  miles 
from  Cape  Monze.'  Neither  of  these  authorities  knew  that  there  is 
at  present  a  large  insular  tract,  which  bears  the  name  of  Eakr^a, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  answering  exactly  all  the  requirements 
of  Arrian's  description — ''a  sandy  island,  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  tides."'  It  is  situated  between  the  Wanydnf  and  Pittf  mouths 
of  the  river;  but  modem  travellers  differ  about  its  precise  limits. 
Captain  Postans  places  it  further  to  the  west,  and  makes  it  include 
Karachi.*  This  is  no  shifting,  or  modem  name.  We  can  see  from 
the  Ayin-i  Akbari,  and  from  some  of  the  works  quoted  in  this 
volume,  that  it  has  been  known,  and  similarly  applied,  for  the  last 
three  centuries  at  least ;  and  it  may,  without  question,  be  regarded 
as  the  Erokala  of  Arrian.  Its  origin  is  easily  accounted  for,  by 
oonoeiving  it  to  mean  the  "abode  of  the  Blrok,"  or  whatever  their 
real  designation  may  have  been  before  its  perversion  by  the  Greeks. 
The  only  other  vestige  of  the  name  is  in  Earaka,  a  place  three  miles 
below  Haidardbdd. 

In  pointing  out  another  possible  remnant  of  this  ancient  name,  I 
am  aware  I  shall  be  treading  on  dangerous  and  very  disputable 
ground.  Nevertheless,  let  us  at  once,  without  further  preliminary, 
transfer  ourselves  to  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea, 

1  Memoirs  tur  VInde,  p.  181. 

>  Commire$  and  Navigation  of  Hho  Anei&nts,  Vol.  I.  p.  194 ;  Atiatie  Nationt, 
YoL  II.  p.  246 ;  Journal  of  the  JB.  Geographical  SoeUty^  Vol.  Y.  p.  264 ;  Bitter, 
Mim,  YoL  lY.  pt  i.  p.  479. 

s  Kearchi  Paraplus,  p.  4 ;  Plin.  Nat.  Eiit.^  yi.  21. 

*  Perianal  Obe.  on  Sindh,  p.  24 ;  HcMurdo,  Joum,  JL  A$.  Soe,,  Yol.  I.  p.  212  ; 
Bomety  2)raMU  to  Bokhara^  YoL  III.  p.  12;  L*  Uhkwre  Fittoreeque^  *^  Inde,"  p.  68. 
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where  we  shall  find,  among  other  peopled  and  places  reeaDixig 
Indian  assooiationB,  the  tribe  of  Kerketaei  or  Kerketaa* — the  bay  of 
Kerketis" — ^the  river  of  Korax* — the  motintams  of  Koran^— tiie 
town  of  Korok-ondame' — ^the  river  and  peninsnla  of  Korok-andame* 
— ^the  sea,  or  lake,  of  Eorok-ondametis'' — ^tiie  tribe  of  Ketketiki^— 
the  city  of  Earkinitis* — the  city  of  Kjffkine*' — the  bay  of  Kaxki- 
nitis" — ^the  dty  of  Eirksdum" — Ihe  river  of  Karfcenitee '*— Hie 
region  of  Eerketos** — ^the  tribe  of  Eoiazi" — ^the  wall  of  Eoiax"^— 
and  other  similar  names, — all  within  so  narrow  a  compass  as  tD 
show,  even  allowing  many  to  be  identical,  that  they  can  have  hut 
one  origin,  derived  from  the  same  fundamental  root — ^Kerk,  Emk, 
Earak,  Eorak,  Eark — ^retaining  immutably  the  same  conacnuBils, 
but  admitting  arbitraiy  transpositions,  or  perhaps  unaettled  po* 
nunoiations  of  unimportant  vowels. 

It  may  be  asked  what  oonnection  these  names  can  possibly  havs 
with  our  Sindian  stock.  Let  us,  then,  carry  th^  enquiry  a  little 
farther,  and  many  more  Indian  resemblances  may  be  traced : — ^for, 

1  HeUanicas,  Frofm,  91 ;  Scylax  Caryand.,  Ftnplui;  ed.  Hndioiiy  p.  31 ;  Stnbo, 
Otograph,^  xi.  2 ;  ed.  Taachnitz,  Vol.  II.  pp.  399,  406 ;  Dionys.,  Pitrieg,  V.  631 
Pallas  and  Reineg^  consider  that  the  Charkas,  or  Circaasiaxu,  deriye  their  name  froo 
the  Eerket8B.    They  certainly  occupy  the  same  sites. 

>  Ptol.,  Geogr,,  t.  8.  •  PtoL,  Geogr,^  t.  ». 

«  PtoL,  Qeogr.y  ib,  and  iii.  6 ;  Plin.,  liai.  HiH,,  ri.  9,  12 ;  Pompon,  Mek,  4»  niht 
OrbiSf  i,  19  ;  iii.  6. 

*  Strabo,  Oeogr,  ib.  p.  403;  PtoL,  Osogr.y  t.  9 ;   Stephanos  Byzaat,  Xtikmmf%j. 

*  Strabo,  Oeogr.,  ib* ;  Pompon,  Mel.,  1.  19 ;  Dionys.,  Pmiy.,  550. 
"*  Strabo,  Geogr.^  ib, ;  Staph.  Byz.,  s.t. 

*  Pompon.  Mela,  i.  19 ;  Priscian,  Perieg,^  663. 

*  Steph.  Byz.,  v.  VLapKanns ;  Herod.,  iy.  99. 

w  Plin.,  Nat  Mist.,  iv.  26 ;  Ptol.,  Oiogr,  iii.  6. 

1^  Strabo,  Geogr.,  yii.  3  ;  ii.  p.  90 ;  Pompon.  Mel.,  ii.  1 ;  Artemidori,  ^agm.  p.  87. 

13  Plin.,  Ifat,  Ei$t,y  yi.  4;  JBigmohg.  Magnum,  y.  KlpKtuoVf  ApoIL  Rhod.,  Jirgta^ 
ii.  400 ;  iiL  200. 

^*  PtoL,  Geogr.,  iii.  5.  ^^  Enstathius,  ad  Dionys.,  iVrie^.,  662. 

1^  Hecatssus,  Fragm.,  185;  Scylax  Cayand,  PeripluM,^.  31 ;  Steph.  Bys.,  8.y. 

^  Bayer,  <^  Muro  Caue;  Reineggs,  Hiator,' Topograph,  BeaehrHbuing  d,  Kaukum, 
Tom.  I.  p.  16 ;  Steph.  Byz.,  y.  K6pa^ou  The  common  names  of  Charsx,  and  iti 
compounds,  Characene,  Characoma,  etc.,  in  Syrifi,  Asia  Minor,  and  along  the  oornie 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  offer  an  inyiting  resemblance,  but  haye  no  oonnectioa 
with  these.  The  origin  of  these  names  is,  curiously  enough,  both  Hebreir  and 
Greek ;  the  Hebrew  signifying  a  "  wall,"  or  "  fortress  ;*'  x^^^i  *  "  fosae."  T%e 
Kerak,  or  Earao,  which  we  so  often  read  of  in  the  history  of  the  CmsftdeSy  ia  dentsd 
firom  the  former. 
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next  to  these  wild  Eerketiki,  we  are  straok  with  finding  the  very 
Sindianfl  themselves. 

KvRKETiKique,  ferox  ea  gens,  Sindi^  superhi.^ 

We  have  also  a  Sindikns  portus' — a  town  of  Sinda' — ^the  tribe  of 
Sindiani^ — ^the  town  of  Sindica* — ^the  tract  of  Sindike* — ^the  town 
of  Sindis"' — the  tribe  of  Sindones' — the  town  of  Sindos* — the  tribe 
of  Sinti^®  Here,  again,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  some  of  these  may 
be  different  names  for  the  same  tribes  and  the  same  places. 

The  old  reading  of  the  passage  in  Herodotus,  where  the  Sindi  are 
mentioned  (iv.  28),  was  originally  Indi,  but  commentators  were  so 
Btruck  with  the  anomaly  of  finding  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of 
£urope,  and  they  considered  it  so  necessary  to  reconcile  the  historian 
with  geographers,  that  they  have  now  unanimously  agreed  to  read 
Sindi,  though  the  reading  is  not  authorized  by  any  ancient  manu- 
scripts. It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  gained  by  the  substitution ; 
for  Sindi  must  be  themselves  Indians,  and  the  difficulty  is  in  no  way 
removed  by  this  arbitrary  conversion.  Hesychius,  moreover, — no 
mean  authority — says  that  the  Sindi  of  the  Euxine  were,  in  reality, 
Indians ;  nay,  more,  though  writing  two  centuries  before  our  Kerks 
are  even  named  or  alluded  to,  he  expressly  calls  the  Kerketas  also 
"  an  Indian  nation."  " 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  even  if  no  such  direct  testimony  had 
been  given,  the  hints  that  remain  to  us  concerning  the  character  and 
manners  of  these  Sindi,  the  peculiar  object  of  their  worship,  and 
their  dissolute  religious  rites  and  sorceries,  would  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  country  from  which  they  were  derived. 

It  is  from  this  region  that  the  Indian  merchants  must  have  sailed 

1  Oiphei  Argotutuitca,  Cribelli  Yersio,  t.  1049 ;  see  aim  Herod.,  it.  28 ;  Apollon. 
Rbod.,  Argonaut^  It.  322 ;  Strabo,  Qeogr,^  Ji,  2\  ib.  p.  403 ;  Yal.  Flaco.,  Argon,j 
▼i.  86. 

a  Scylax  Caryand.,  Periplw,  p.  31 ;  Strabo,  Oeog,,  t^.,  p.  406 ;  Ptol.,  Otogr,  y. 
9 ;  Staph.  Bys.,  t.  :xMikos.  This  is  still  called  Sindjak,  a  hayen  near  iLiapa. 
BenneU's  map  makes  it  correspond  with  Anapa  itself. 

*  Ptol.,  OiO0r,f  T.  9.  •  *  Lncian,  Tbxaritf  c.  65, 

•  Herod.,  It.  86.— FUn.,  Nat  Hiit.,  li.  5.  «  Strabo,  t».  pp.  399, 408, 404. 
V  Hesychius,  Les,y  s.t.  *  Pompon.  Mela,  L  19.  *  Pompon.  Mela,  i.  19. 
1*  Scjlaz  Car.,  Peripl,^  ib, — Hesychius,  X«r.,  s.t.— Polysnus,  Stratagem,,  riii.  55. 
u  2(rroi,  *i9¥Q9  'Mu(6p,    KtpKhdtf  U$ros  'Iy9uc6p.    Conf.  Interprett,    Hesyoh., 

YoL  IL  p.  284. 
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« 

who  were  shipwrecked  in  the  Baltic,  and  presented  by  the  king  i 

the  Saevi,  or  of  the  Batavi,  to  L.  Metellus  Celer,  the  pro-consul  of 

Gaul ;  for  they  could  not  have  been  carried  round  from  the  contiDflit 

of  India  to  the  north  of  Europe  by  the  ocean.     Yarious  solutions  i 

this  difficulty  have  been  attempted.     It  has  been  surmised  that  tfaey 

might  have  been  Qreenlanders,  or  mariners  from  North  America,  or 

even  painted  Britons :  but  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed,  that  they  m 

called  plainly  ''  Indians,"  by  all  the  authors  who  have  recorded  the 

faGt,  however  improbable  their  appearance  in  those  regions  migiit 

have  been.^ 

Their  nautical  habits  were  no  doubt  acquired  originally  in  tbe 

Indian  Ocean,  and  were  inherited  by  generations  of  descendants.    B 

is  even  highly  probable  that  their  inveterate  addiction  to  piracies, 

which  led  to  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  and  has  only  now  been 

eradicated  by  the  power  of  the  British,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  tliif 

national  dislocation,  which  no  sophistry,  no  contortion  of  reading,  no 

difficulty  of  solution,  can  legitimately  invalidate.     The  veiy  tern 

of  ignohiles,  applied  to  them  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xziL  8), 

and  the  curious  expressions  used  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (vL  86), — 

Deffenere9(ine  ruunt  Sindi,  glomerantque,  paUmo 
Orimme  nunc  etiam  metuentet  verhera,  turmas, — 

imply  a  punishment  and  degradation,  which  are  by  no  means  snf- 
ficientiy  explained  by  reference  to  the  anecdotes  related  by  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  1-4),  and  Justin  (ii.  5).* 

Whether  this  degradation  adheres  to  any  of  their  descendants  at 
the  present  time  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  essay ;  but  before 
closing  the  subject  of  these  early  Indian  piracies,  we  should  not 
omit  to  notice  the  evident  alarm  with  which  they  always  inspired 
the  Persian  monarchy,  even  in  the  days  of  its  most  absolute  power. 
Strabo  and  Arrieui  inform  us,  that  in  order  to  protect  their  cities 

^  Qui  ex  Indid  commercii  causa  navigantes,  tcmpcstate  essent  in  Germonill  abrepti, 
— Plin.,  Nat,  Hist.f  ii.  67.  Compare  Pompon.  Mel.,  de  sit.  Orb.,  iiL  6.  The 
original  authority  is  Cornelius  Nepos,  Fragmenta^  p.  731 ;  ed.  A.  van  Stareren,  Logd. 
Bat.,  1734,  where  the  Notes  should  be  consulted.  See  also  Ramosio,  Nturigaij  tt 
Viaggi,  Tom.  I.  p.  373  D. 

a  Ukert,  alte  Geographies  Vol.  III.  pt  ii.  pp.  494-496,  610;  W.  D.  Codey, 
Maritime  and  Inland  Dieeovery^  Vol.  I.  pp.  82-87 ;  M^,  de  PAead.  dee  Interif^ 
Tom.  VI.  p.  263 ;  XLVI.  p.  403 ;  M.  Vir.  de  St.  Martin,  Btudee  de  Qdograpkie  m- 
eienne,  Tom.  I.  p.  273. 
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•gainst  piratioal  attacks,  the  Persians  made  the  Tigris  entirely  in- 
aooessible  for  navigation.  The  course  of  the  stream  was  obstructed 
by  masses  of  stone,  which  Alexander,  on  his  return  from  India, 
oaiised  to  be  removed  for  the  furtherance  of  commercial  intercourse. 
Inspired  by  the  same  dread,  and  not  from  religious  motives,  (as  has 
been  supposed),  the  Persians  built  no  city  of  any  note  upon  the  sea- 
ooast* 

We  may  here  make  a  passing  allusion  to  another  memorial  of  Indian 
oonnezion  with  these  parts.  The  southern  neighbours  of  these 
£iizine  Sindi  were  the  Eolchians.  C.  Bitter,  in  his  VorhalUy  quoted 
at  the  end  of  this  Note,  asserts  that  they  came  originally  from  the 
west  of  India.  Pindar'  and  Herodotus'  both  remark  upon  the 
darkness  of  their  complexion.  The  latter  also  mentions  that  they 
were  ourly-headed.  He  states  that  he  had  satisfied  himself,  not 
only  from  the  accounts  of  others,  but  from  personal  examination, 
that  they  were  Egyptians,  descended  from  a  portion  of  the  invading 
army  of  Sesostris,  which  had  either  been  detached  by  that  conqueror, 
or,  being  wearied  with  his  wandering  expedition,  had  remained,  of 
their  own  accord,  near  the  river  Phasis.  He  also  mentions  the 
practice  of  circumcision,  the  fabrication  of  fine  linen,  the  mode  of 
living,  and  resemblance  of  language,  as  confirmatory  of  his  view  of 
an  affinity  between  these  nations.  He  has  been  followed  by  Diodorus 
and  other  ancient  writers,  as  weU  as  many  modem  scholars,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  presumed  connection.^  I  will 
not  lengthen  this  Note  by  pursuing  the  enquiry ;  but  will  merely 
remark  that  this  Egyptian  relationship  probably  arises  from  some 
oonfiision  (observable  in  several  other  passages  of  Herodotus),  re- 
specting the  connection  between  the  continents  of  India  and 
Ethiopia, — which  pervaded  the  minds  of  poets  and  geographers 

^  Strabo,  Oeoffraph.^  xvi.  I;  i^.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  338;  Arrian,  Expedit.  Al$x.^  vii. 
7  Amm.  MarceUinus,  xxiii.  6  ;  Robertson,  Ancient  India,  Note  x.;  Bitter,  Atign, 
ToL  X.  pp.  24-32 ;  Jnd.  Alterihum,  ii.  601.  Heeren  and  others  hare  questioned 
whether  Uiese  dykes  were  not  rather  maintained  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

'  KcAaiyi6vff<r<ri  K6\xoi(ri9. — Pyth.^  It.  378.     The  Scholiast  dwells  on  the  subject. 

s  Bi»t.j  II.  104.     See  also  Eustathius  ad  Dionys.,  Perieg.^  689. 

*  Bibl.  ffitt.,  i.  28,  65 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.,  Argon.,  It.  259-271 ;  Strabo.  (?«yr.,  xi. 
2,  «*.,  p.  409  ;  Val  Flacc,  Argon.,  t.  421 ;  Fest  Avien.,  Descr.  Orbis,  871 ;  Amm. 
Kaz«.,  xxii.  8 ;  Ukert,  alte  Geogr,,  Yol.  III.  pt.  il  p.  609 ;  St.  Martin,  loe.  eit., 
pp.  266-270. 

▼OL.  I.  83 
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firom  Homer*  down  to  Ptolemy,'— or  rather  do^vm  to  IdHsi  wJ 
Marino  Sanuto ;'  and  which  induced  even  Alexander,  when  he  um 
crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  although  their  existence  therein  had  ahdij 
heen  remarked  hj  Herodotus,  to  conceive  that  that  river  was  ooi- 
nected  with  the  Nile,  and  that  its  navigation  downwards  wooU 
conduct  into  Egypt^ 

It  is  admitted  that  grave  objections  may  he  raised,  and  have  beet 
urged  with  some  force,  against  carrying  these  presunied  analogki 
too  far ;  and  sceptics  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Fluellen,  *'  there  iit 
river  in  Macedon,  and  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Monmootk 
•  •  •  there  is  salmons  in  both."  But,  while  some  have  end»- 
voured  to  trace  the  indications  of  a  direct  Indian  connection  betwees 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Euxine  shores  and  India,  on  the  ground  d 
such  names  as  Acesines,^  Hypanis,'  Eophes,  or  Eobus,^  T^luuHiia»' 

1  iZ.,  xxiii.  205 ;  Odyu.,  I  23. 

*  Oeo^aph,,  tU.  3,  6,  There  had  been  a  decided  retrogreagion  in  theiystaiaf 
Ptolemy ;  for  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  some  others  had  a  far  coirecter  knowledge  of 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

*  Vincent,  Periplus  of  the  Enfthrtean  Sea,  pp.  568,  664-8 ;  M.  Jaohert,  6mf. 
tPEdrisi;  Oetta  Lei  per  Franeotj  Vol.  II.  p. 

*  Strabo,  Oeograph.,,  xt.  1,  VoL  III.  p.  266 ;  Arrian,  Bnpedit.  Alex.,  ri.  1 ;  G««. 
Alex,  M,  Hittoriarum  ScnptoreSf  p.  118. 

It  is  fair  to  remark,  that  such  ignorance  is  not  reconcilable,  either  with  the 
general  arrangement  of  Alexander's  plans,  or  with  the  real  geographical  knowledge 
which  his  InquisitiTe  mind  must  hare  imbibed.  Respecting  the  supposed  geographiol 
connection  of  these  two  countries ;  see  Schauffelberger,  Corput  Ser^t.  Vet.  qui  it 
India  eenpeentnt,  1845,  1.  12;  Sir  J.  Stoddart,  Inirod.  to  the  Study  of  Un.  Hid^ 
pp.  112,  218;  Schwanbeck,  Megaethenie  Fragmenta^  pp.  1-5,  64;  Dr.  Smith's  2)tf(. 
of  Oeogr,,  t.  <*Arabicus  Sinus"  and  **Asia;"  Gildemeister,  Script,  Arab  de  rvfas 
Indicia,  pp.  27,  145 ;  Humboldt,  Coemoe  (Sabine),  Vol.  II.  Note  419 ;  D'Anrilli, 
Antiq.  de  Vlnde,  p.  187 ;  Cooley,  Mar.  and  Inland  Dieeov.,  YoL  I.,  pp.  113,  128, 150; 
Valentyn,  Besehryving  van  Ooat  Ind.j  YoL  I.  p.  62 ;  Robertson's  India,  Note  xixii; 
CteeiflD  Operwn  Eeliquia,  ed.  Baehr,  pp.  309,  454.  These  quotations  do  not  refer  ti 
the  large  and  interesting  question  of  their  civil,  religious,  and  ethnographical  afBnit***i 
which  Heeren,  Bohlen,  and  others  have  treated  of  in  learned  disquisitionB. 

»  A  ri?er  of  Sicily.— Thucyd.,  Bell  Felop.,  ir.  25. 

*  A  western  tributary  of  the  Dneiper,  according  to  Herodotus.  Also,  the  nanee^ 
another  river  which  fell  into  the  Fontus  Euxinus.  Herod.,  It.  17,  52 ;  Orid.,  PeeL, 
xw.  10,  47 ;  Metamorph.,  xt.  285. 

'  A  river  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine. — ^Pluiu,  Nat,  Eiet.,  tL  4 ;  Anisit 

Per^.,  p.  10. 
^  Rocky  mountains  in  the  Caucasus  and  India. — EtymoU  Mayn,f  s.t.  Twfuina. 
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Phasis,*  Caucasus,  and  such  like,  being  found  in  both  one  country  and 
Uie  other ;  and  while  the  resemblance  between  the  worship  of  Odin 
and  Buddha  has  been  strongly  urged  by  similar  advocates ;'  it  may, 
an  the  other  hand,  and  with  great  reason,  be  asserted  that  these  names 
are  not  local  in  India,  and  that  they  have  generally  been  grafted  on 
8ome  Indian  stock,  offering  a  mere  partial  likeness,  either  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  or  with  the  view  of  flattering  the 
Tanity  of  Alexander,  by  shifting  further  to  the  eastward  the  names 
and  attributes  of  distant  places,  already  removed  almost  beyond 
mortal  kaa  and  approach,  and  lying  far  away — 
^  **  Extra  flammantia  moenia  mundi."  > 

In  the  grossness  of  their  indiscriminate  adulation,  they  were  at 
all  times  ready  to  ascribe  to  that  conqueror  the  obscure  achieve- 
ments of  mythical  heroes,  whose  glory  was  inseparably  connected 
with  certain  streams  and  mountains,  which  even  they,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power,  had  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  traverse  and 
surmount.  Strabo,  indeed,  informs  us  that  the  Argonautic  monu- 
ments were  industriously  destroyed  by  Alexander's  generals,  from 
a  ridiculbus  alarm  lest  the  fame  of  Jason  might  surpass  that  of  their 
master.  Parmenio  is  especially  mentioned  both  by  him  and  Justin, 
as  one  whose  jealousy  was  prompted  to  destroy  several  temples 
erected  in  honour  of  Jason,  *'  in  order  that  no  man's  name  in  the 
east  might  be  more  venerable  than  that  of  Alexander."  * 

Hence,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  even  by  early  writers,  open 
to  the  influence  of  reason  and  philosophy,  and  guided  by  the  results 

>  A  river  of  Sqrthia,  aa  well  aa  of  Koldus  and  of  Taprobane. — ^Plin.,  Nat,  Eiat.^ 
z«  48 ;  Tal.  Flac.,  Argon.,  ii.  696 ;  Pausan.,  ir.  44 ;  Steph.  Byz.,  t.  ♦^ir.  Re- 
qpeetiDg  the  Kolchia  of  Southern  India,  see  Dr.  Smith's  Liei,  of  Otographyy  y. 
"  Colchis"  and  <'  Colchi  IndiaB.'* 

*  This  Odin-Buddha- Hypothesis,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  has  been,  perhaps,  some- 
what too  readily  condemned  by  Bemusat,  Klaproth,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  TTketi,  and 
othenu  Compare  Asiatic  Reuarehes ;  Fundgr^^>m  dea  Or.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  201 ;  Aria 
PafyffiottOj  p.  144;  Inirod.  to  Univ.  Hi$t.y  ut  sup.,  pp.  276-8;  Finn  Magnusen, 
Mytkologia  Ltxieon,  Copenhagen,  1848. 

a  Compare  on  this  sabject,  Strabo,  Oeogr.,  viL  36,  xi.  2,  Yol.  II.  p.  77.  408 ;  the 
SdioHast  npon  Apollon.  Bhod.,  Argon,,  ii  397,  417 ;  Ukert,  alte  Ooographie,  VoL 
III.  pt.  2,  pp.  206,  606. 

«  Justin,  ffist,  PhU.,  xlii.  3 ;  Strabo.  Geogr.,  xi.  6,  Vol.  II.  p.  421,  xi.  11,  p.  441, 
xi.  14,  p.  466,  XT.  1,  Vol.  III.  p.  263,  xtL  4,  p.  412 ;  Airian,  Indiea,  ii ;  JEaqfed, 
Atm^  T.  3. 
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of  an  extended  observation,  that  the  Greeks  have  transpoted  tai 
localities  upon  very  slender  foundations,  and  that  many  of  tiie  Ittf* 
bario  names  have  been  HeUenUed.**  ^ 

We  find  frequent  instances  of  the  same  tendency  to  oomxptiaiii 
our  own  Oriental  nomenclature,  but  with  even  greater  penreniim 
Thus,  we  have  heard  our  ignorant  European  soldiery  convert  Sheldt- 
awati  into  '  sheny  and  water ;'  Siraju-d  Daula  into  a  belted  kni^ 
'  Sir  Boger  Dowler ;'  Dalip  into  <  Tulip ;'  Sh^  Shajd'u-l  Mulk  ato 
'  C^  sugar  and  milk,'  and  other  similar  absurdities ;  under  whiA 
in  like  manner,  ''  many  of  the  barbaric  names  have  been  An^id9d!' 

But  when  we  apply  the  same  argument  to  the  cases  under  ooo- 
sideration,  we  shall  see  it  has  no  force ;  for  here  there  has  been  no 
room  for  the  corruptions  and  flatteries  to  which  allusions  have  beei 
made ;  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  the  Qreeks  to  enter  npon  the  bum 
comparisons  which  are  engaging  our  attention.  When  we  cany 
these  identifications  yet  further,  we  shall  find  names  withwhi^ 
the  Greeks  were  not  even  acquainted ;  and  it  is  not  between  streamii 
towns,  and  mountains,  that  the  similitudes  exist,  but  between  pe(^]M 
in  the  one  country  and  places  in  the  other, — ^the  latter  known,  tfas 
former  unknown,  to  ancient  historians  and  geogiaphers, — ^who  hafOi 
therefore,  left  the  field  open  for  modems  alone  to  speculate  in. 

Now,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  two  instances  already  adduced  that 
these  striking  monuments  of  connection  attract  our  observation;  bnt^ 
when  we  also  find  the  Maidi  next  to  the  Sindi  and  KerketaSy*  a  tribe 


^  Nikanor,  in  Steph.  Byz.,  Ethnica,  y.  TcCroit.  Compare  Hesjch^  Lu,  t. 
SorBopo^^f ;  Schlegel,  Ind,  BibHothek,  Vol.  II.  p.  297  ;  DroTsen,  OeseMeJkU  Akg.*h 
p.  405 ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  Sic,  xvii.  83 ;  Bemhardy,  ad  Dionys,  Feriey.  714. 

*  (Pseudo-)  Arist.,  de  Mirabel  Auscultate  c.  128.  The  Sindi  were  by  sodm 
antbon  considered  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Maiot® ;  Steph.  Byz.,  t.  SirSol ;  Stnbo, 
OeogT,^  xi.  2,  ib.  Vol.  II.  p.  404.  This  extraordinary  juxtaposition  of  Sindi  and 
Maidi  again  occurs  in  Thrace ;  See  Thucyd.,  BeU,  Pelop,,  ii.  98.  Beepecting  Uie 
Sindi,  Sindus,  Sintica,  and  similar  names  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  see  Herod.,  m 
123  ;  Ceesar,  BeU  Oiv.,  iii.  79  ;  Li?.,  Hiat.  Bom.,  xivi.  25,  xl.  22,  xlir.  46,  xl?429 
Polybius,  Excerpt.,  x.  37;  Plin.,  Nat,  Hist.,  ir.  10;  Steph.  Byz.,  t.  'X»^tUl\  Sieji 
Metrop.  y.  '*  Thrace.'*  Homer  tells  us  also  of  Sintians  on  Lemnos,  who  '  spoke  i 
strange  language ;'  H.  i.  594 ;  Od,  yiii.  294 ;  and  they  had  before  his  time  been 
noticed  by  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos ;  Fragmenta,  112,  113.  From  these,  the  Scholiast 
on  Thucydides  says,  that  the  Thracian  Sindians  were  deriyed.  More  Indian  familial 
might  be  mentioned  in  Lycia  and  other  intermediate  countries,  but  enough  has  been 
adduced  on  the  subject  to  suit  our  present  design. 
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of  Arii  or  Arichi/  an  island  of  Aria  or  Aretias,'  a  river  Arius,'  a 
tribe  of  Maetes  or  Mssotai,*  a  tO¥m  of  Madia,'  a  town  of  Matium,'  a 
tribe  of  Matiani,^  a  town  of  Mateta,"  a  tribe  of  Eottas,*  a  oountry  of 
Kutais,^"  a  city  of  Euta,^^  a  city  of  Eutaia,"  a  tribe  of  Eolchi,^  a  dis- 
trict of  Eolchis,'^  a  Eolchian  sea,^  a  tribe  of  Eoli/*  the  mountains  of 
Koli,^^  a  district  of  Eoli,"  a  province  of  Iberia,"  a  tribe  of  Iberes,* 
a  tribe  of  Bounomai,'*  a  district  of  Minyas,"  a  city  of  Male,**  a  tribe 
of  BatemaB,**  a  river  of  Bathys,**  a  port  and  town  of  Bata ;  *  when 
"we  find  all  these  names  in  close  juxtaposition,  reminding  us  in  their 
▼arions  forms  of  our  own  Meds,  Edthis,  Eoles,  Abhfrs,  Minas, 
Mallinas,  and  Bhatis,  tribes  familiar  to  us  as  being,  at  one  time,  in 
and  near  the  valley  of  the  Indus ;  and  when  we  consider,  moreover, 
that  all  these  different  names,  including  the  Sindi  and  EerketsB, 
-weace  congregated  about  the  western  r^on  of  the  Caucasus,  within  a 


>  Strabo,  OeoffTi  ibid. ;  Stepb.  Bys.  t.  A^xo^  ;  Ptol.,  Geoffr.,  v.  9. 

*  Apollon.  Bhod.,  Argon,^  iL  103 ;  Plin.,  Nat,  Eist,,  y.  13. 

*  ScyL  Caryand.,  p.  32.  The  connection  of  the  Arii  and  Maidi  will  be  developed 
in  tiie  following  Note. 

4  SoyniniiB  Chins,  870 ;  Strabo,  ii.  5,  zi.  2 ;  Priscian.  Peritg,^  644.  As  for  the 
lake  MsBotis  being  so  called,  as  Herodotos  (ir.  86)  says,  because  it  is  the  mother  of 
the  Pontos,  it  is  surprising  that  so  frivolous  a  reason  has  met  favour  with  modem 
geographers.  See,  on  this  name,  Zeuss,  die  DeuUehen  und  die  Naehbantammej  p.  296. 

•  PtoL,  Geogr.  v.  9.  <  Plin.,  Nat.  Siet.,  vi.  4. 

^  Pompon.  MeL,  de  eit  Orb,,  i,  2.      •  Ptol.,  Oeogr.,  v.  8.      •  PtoL,  Oeogr,,  vi.  7. 

>•  Orphei  Argonaut.,  824,  1009 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.,  Argonaut.,  ii.  399,  408,  iv.  611. 

u  Ijjeophron,  Caeeandra,  174 ;  Steph.  Byz.,  v.  Kbra ;  Eustath.,  ad.  //.,  iv.  103. 

»  YaL  Fkocus,  Argon,,  vi.  428,  693;  Etgmol,  Mag.,  p.  77. 

u  Herod<^  iL  104;  Diod.  Sic,  L  28 ;  Pindar,  Pgih,,  iv.  378. 

M  Strabo,  xi.  2,  ib,  p.  408 ;  PtoL,  v.  10 ;  Pomp  Mela,  L  19. 

M  Strabo,  ib,  p.  899.  ^*  ScyL  Car.,  Peripiua,  p.  31 ;  Steph.  Byz.,  v.  KmXoi. 

1^  A  portion  of  the  Caucasus;  Hecatsus,  Ihigm,,  161,  186 ;  Steph.  Byz.,  t^. 

^*  St^h.  Byz.,  ib. ;  PtoL,  Oeogr,,  vL  5. 

V  Ptdl.  Oeogr,,  v.  9 ;  Val.  Flacc.,  Argon,,  vi.  120;  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Pomponius 

Mela,  etc. 

»  Strabo,  Oeog.,  xi.  2,  p.  406  ;  3,  p.  412 ;  Appian,  Mithridatee,  101,  116. 

*i  Orphei,  Argonauiica,  v.  1036.  Their  relation  to  the  bucolic  Abhirs,  or  Ahfrs 
M  we  now  call  them,  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  resided  in  India  Ind, 
AlUrtkmm.  II.  547,  953,  956.  »  Servius  ad  Virgil,  Eeiog,,  iv.  34. 

■*  Seylaz  Caryand.*  Periplut,  p.  82,  and  the  note  of  Yossius,  p.  42. 

s*  Yaler.  Flaoc,  Argon.,  vi.  70. 

s*  Flin.y  Nat,  Mitt.,  vi.  4 ;  Peutinger,  Tab.,  Segm.  vii.    This  may  be  derived,  as 
ii  ssnaUj  rapposed,  from  fioBhs  *  deep.' ;  Dr.  Falconer's  translation  of  the  Ptriplut  of 
a#  Mtmne  &»,  p.  44. 

»  SejL  Cariand.,  Per^,,  p.  31 ;  Strabo,  Oeogr,,  t».  p.  406 ;  PtoL,  Oeogr,,  v.  9. 
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space  scarcely  larger  than  the  province  of  lower  Sind,  and  li^ 
again  we  reflect  upon  the  carious  coincidence,  that  Pliny^  calk  tte 
former  province  "  Scythia  Sendica,"  while  Ptolemy'  calls  the  latter 
''  Indo-Scythia ;"  that  even  as  late  as  the  fifth  century,  the  jadidou 
ecclesiastical  historian,  Socrates,'  as  well  as  the  aodurate  gec^rapher, 
Stephanus,*  continued  to  call  the  former  by  the  name  of  "  India,"  it 
is  very  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  these  comulatiTB  is* 
stances  of  combinations  and  affinities  cannot  be  altogether  acci- 
dental, or  the  mere  result  of  diligent  and  ingenious  exploration. 

But,  even  allowing  that  all  these  miscellaneous  instances  of  re- 
semblance, l^rought  forward  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  are  indeed 
purely  fortuitous, — and  it  is  willingly  acknowledged  that  there  is 
*'  ample  room  and  verge  enough  "  for  a  sharp  eye,  a  nice  ear,  and  a 
playful  fancy,  in  the  selection  of  such  alliterative  illostrations,-' 
even  if  we  reject  them  altogether  as  the  products  of  a  wild  and 
dreamy  imagination,  and  since  they  add  little  to  the  cogency  of  our 
argument,  they  may  be  resigned  as  such  without  a  murmur,  still  it 
is  impossible  to  yield  the  Sindi,  the  Eerketae,  or  even  the  Maidi,  to 
the  cavils  of  such  an  illiberal  and  hostile  spirit  of  criticism,  for,  with 
respect  to  them,  it  must  be  confessed  by  all  but  the  most  obstinatelj 
sceptical,  that  they,  at  least,  stand  boldly  and  pit)minently  forth,  as 
undoubted  evidences  of  actual  Indian  occupancy  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine. 

It  is  not  the  purport  of  this  Note  to  show  how  these  coincidences 
could  possibly  have  arisen;  how  nations,  separated  by  so  many 
mountains,  seas,  forests,  and  wastes,  could  have  preserved  any  signs 
whatever  of  original  identity,  much  less  of  such  close  approximation 
in  names,  as  hajs  been  here  adduced.  Ukert,  the  strongest  opponent 
of  this  supposed  connection  between  the  Caucasus  and  India,  men- 
tions that  the  ancients  are  express  in  asserting  that  the  Indians 

1  Plin.,  Nat  HUt,.,  iv.  26. 

'  Oeogr.y  Tii. ;  Eustathius  ad  Dionys.,  Perieg.^  1088 ;  Mannert,  Oeog,  tkr  Oriukm 
und  Romer,  Vol.  V.  p.  220 ;  £rsch  and  Gniber,  Eneyel.  der  WUtruehaJUmt  i.t. 
<*  Indo-scythia;"   Nouv.  Joum,  Asiatique^  3rd  series,  Tom.  YIII.  p.  264. 

'  Ecclet.  Hist.y  i.  15.  See  also  the  note  by  Isaac  Yossius  to  Scylax  Carjaiid.,p- 
40,  ap.  Hudson,  Oeog.  Or,  Min.,  YoL  I.  ;  and  Fr^ret,  Mem,  de  I' Acad,  d$9  Inserifi-, 
Tom.  lY.  p.  608. 

*  Ethniea,  vy.  Topyivwia  et  'ZMiKot,  See  also  Is.  Tzetzes  ad  Lyoophroo,  (9k- 
tandraj  174,  where  he  calls  the  Kolchians  b^ixoi  ^k^Bm. 
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never  sent  out  of  their  country  any  armies  or  colonies ;  ^  but  migra- 
tions might  easily  have  arisen  from  other  causes,  and  a  hint  has 
been  thrown  out  above,  that  in  this  particular  instance,  the  expatria- 
tion might  perhaps  not  have  been  altogether  voluntary. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  I  have  traced,  step  by  step,  the  pro- 
gress of  one  Indian  family  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the 
remotest  shores  of  Europe;  and  in  the  following  Note  upon  the 
Keds,  I  have  shown  several  instances  of  compulsory  transportations 
to  countries  nearly  as  remote ;  so  that  this  branch  of  the  enquiiy 
need  not  engage  our  attention  further  in  this  place,  the  object  of 
showing  the  probable  existence  of  a  tribe  of  Eerks,  both  on  the 
Indus  and  Euxine,  having,  it  is  hoped,  already  been  sufficiently 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind.* 

The  Meds. 

We  find  the  Meds  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Arab  authors  on 
Sind,  and,  together  with  their  rivals  the  Jats,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered the  oldest  occupants  of  that  province,  who,  in  their  names 
as  well  as  persons,  have  survived  to  our  own  times. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  them  is  in  the  Mujmalu-t  Tawdrihh 
That  work  mentions  that  the  Jats  and  the  Meds  are  reputed  to  be 
descendants  of  Ham,  the  son  of  NotJi,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
lianks  of  the  Indus,  in  the  province  of  Sind.  The  Meds,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  a  pastoral  life,  used  to  invade  the  territories 
of  the  Jats,  putting  them  to  great  distress,  and  compelling  them  to 
take  np  their  abode  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  but,  sub- 
sequently, the  Jats,  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of  boats,  crossed 
over  and  defeated  the  Meds,  taking  several  prisoners  and  plundering 
their  country. 

1  Stnbo,  Oiogr.,  zt.  1 ;  t^.  Vol.  III.  p.  251 ;  Diod.  Sic,  Bihlioth.  HUior,,  ii.  88. 

*  Compare  also  Wahl,  Atien^  Vol.  I.  pp.  793,  9t.  teq. ;  Malte  Bran,  Universal  Geo- 
ffraphy^  Vol.  II.  pp.  27-62 ;  Liinemaim,  Deseriptio  Caueati^  Gotting.,  1803 ; 
Bommel,  Caueas,  regionum  et  gentium  Siraboniana  deaer.,  Lips.  1804  ;  Bitter,  Aiien^ 
YoL  II.  p.  622  ;  and  die  VorhaUe  der  Europaiseher  Volker-geeekiehtiH^  pp.  51,  7'5, 
300 ;  Eichwald,  Oeogr,  d.  Katp,  Meeret,  p.  303,  et  teg. ;  Boeckh,  Corpus  Inserip- 
iiotmm,  VoL  IL  pp.  100-110 ;  M.  Y.  de  St.  Martin,  M^,  histor,  sur  la  Oiog.  ane. 
4u  Oamease,  Sect,  ii,  iii,  in  Etudes  de  O4og,,  YoL  I ;  IJkert,  Alte  Oeoffraphie,  Yol. 
III.  pt  ii.  pp.  282-286 ;  ChriBtoph.  OeUarins,  Notitim  orbis  antiqui,  Yol.  II.  pp. 
856-367. 
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At  last  these  two  tribes,  seeing  the  inutilily  of  pTotractiiig  tkir 
oontests  any  longer,  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  Daryodhaiia»  fti 
king  of  Hastinapur,  begging  him  to  nominate  a  king  to  rule  <mr 
them.  Doryodhana  accordingly  nominated  his  sister  Dassal  (Dak* 
bSUl),  the  wife  of  Jayadratha,  who  exercised  the  functions  of  goyen- 
ment  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation.  The  families  ni 
adherents  of  30,000  Br^hmans,  who  were  collected  finom  all  paiti 
of  Hindust^,  were  sent  by  Duiyodhana  to  her  oonrty  and  fsm 
that  time  Sind  became  flourishing  and  populous,  and  many  dtiei 
were  founded.  The  Jats  and  the  Meds  had  separate  tracts  of  land 
assigned  to  them,  and  were  governed  by  chiefs  of  their  own  election. 

The  queen  and  Jayadratha  made  the  dtj  of  'Askaland  thor 
capital ;  the  same  place,  apparently,  which  is  called  in  a  subsequent 
passage  'Askaland-usa,  perhaps  the  Ifchh  of  later  timeSy  as  has  been 
shown  in  another  Note  of  this  Appendix  (p.  365). 

Jayadratha  was  killed  in  the  fatal  field  of  Thanesar,  and  his  Mh- 
ful  wife  ascended  the  funeral  pile,  after  their  reign  had  continued  fcx 
more  than  twenty  years.  On  the  same  field  was  extinguished  ibe 
dynasty  called  after  the  name  of  Bharata,  he  being  the  most  cele- 
brated ancestor  of  Dhritardshtra,  the  father  of  Duryodhana  and  the 
Eurus.  On  the  transfer  of  the  empire  to  the  Pdndavas,  YudLiBh- 
thira  conferred  Sind  upon  Sanjwdra,  the  son  of  Jayadratha  and 
Dassal  (Duhsdla),  and  from  him  EEal  was  descended  {supra,  p.  103). 
As  the  Great  War,  in  which  these  heroes  enacted  a  conspicuous  part, 
has  been  supposed,  on  astronomical  grounds,  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  twelfth  century  b.c.,^  we  must  assign  an  equal  antiquity 
to  their  contemporaries  the  Meds  of  Sind,  if  we  put  faith  in  this 
narrative ;  but  as  this  early  settlement  is  not,  in  Lassen's  opiniooi 
opposed  to  probability  in  the  case  of  the  Jats,  we  need  not  withhold 
our  faith  in  its  correctness  with  respect  to  the  Meds.  Indeed, 
admitting  that  the  '  Jartikas'  of  the  Mahd'hhdr<Ua  and  the  Pwrdnas 
represent  the  Jats,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  '  Madras'  as  repre- 

1  Sir  W.  Jones,  Iforks,  YoL  III.  p.  213 ;  YII.  77.  Some  fix  it  ewlier.  See 
Prichard,  Rttearehet  into  th$  Phy»,  MitU  of  Mankind^  VoL  lY.  p.  101,  H  mq,; 
Laasen,  IndUehe  Altsrihumskunde,  Yol.  I.  p.  499,  et.  teg. ;  Prof.  Wilaon,  /.  A,  8, 
Bengal,  YoL  XIII.  p.  81. 
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ktmg  the  Meds — oonfirming  thereby  the  antiquity  and  synchron- 
of  these  two  raoeB  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.^ 

During  the  period  of  Arab  oocupation,  Muhammad  E&sim  is  re- 
prooonted  as  making  peace  with  the  Meds  of  Surdshtra,  ''  seafarers 
and  pirates,  with  whom  the  men  of  Basra  were  then  at  war."  This 
giT€B  a  great  extent  to  their  dominion  at  that  period  towards  the 
•cmth-east 

In  the  time  of  Mu'tasim  Bi-llah,  'Amrdn,  the  Barmekide,  gover- 
mor  of  Sind,  directed  an  expedition  against  the  Meds,  in  which  he 
killed  three  thousand  of  them,  and  constructed  an  embankment, 
irhioh  he  called  the  Meds'  embankment,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  them  of  the  means  of  irrigation,  as  was  done  so  effectually 
in  1762  and  1802  at  Mora  and  Ali  Bandar,  when  the  Sindians 
mined  the  prosperity  of  north-western  Kachh.  The  word  Sakar^ 
*  embankment,'  is  preserved  in  the  town  of  that  name  opposite  to 
Bori,  where,  however,  the  mound  is  a  natural  limestone  formation 
of  about  one  hundred  feet  high,* and  not  an  artificial  causeway.' 
Nevertheless,  we  might,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  any  Meds  were 
then  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus,  pronounce  this  to  bo  the  iden- 
tical locality ;  for  certainly,  in  Bil^urf  {supra  p.  128),  the  whole 
transaction  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with  'Amran's  proceedings 
against  Eandabel  and  the  Jats  on  the  Aral  river,  not  far  from  Sakar, 
insomuch  that,  immediately  after  settling  affairs  with  them  he 
retoms  to  attack  the  Meds,  having  the  chief  of  the  Jats  in  his  com- 
pany. But,  as  on  the  occasion  of  this  second  attack,  he  dug  a  canal 
from  the  aea  to  their  lake,  rendering  their  water  salt  and  nauseous, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  this  scene,  at  least,  being  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  province,  where  they  were  settled  in  the 
greatest  numbers ;  and  here,  therefore,  we  must  also  look  for  the 
embankment  raised  in  the  first  incursion.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  attacked  by  'Amr^  from  several  different  directions,  and  were 
thus  doubtless  reduced  to  great  extremities. 

1  Laoen,  de  Pentapotamid  Ind.,  p.  20,  and  Indisehe  Alterth,  Vol.  I.  pp.  97,  397, 
821 ;  Wilson,  VUhnu  Furdna,  Index  ;  At,  Setearehet,  Vol.  YIII.  p.  346 ;  M. 
Yiyien  de  St.  Martin,  E'tudet  de  O^ographie  aneimne^  Tom.  i.  p.  337. 

*  Sakar,  or  Sakhar,  as  it  is  now  pronounced,  is  better  known  to  the  natires  as 
**  dupxibandar,"  which  would  imply  that  it  was,  in  part  at  least,  artificiaL 
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During  the  reign  of  the  same  Ehalif,  we  find  an  Arab  chieftain, 
Muhammad  bin  Fazl,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Sindin,  in  the 
Abr^sa  district  of  Eachh,  attacking  the  Mods  with  a  squadron  of 
seventy  vessels;^  on  which  occasion  he  took  Mali,  of  which  tiie 
position  may  be  identified  with  Mdlia  on  the  Machu.  This  powexfol 
armament  seems  to  have  been  directed  against  the  sea-board  of 
the  tract  invaded  by  ' Amrdn,  now  occupied  by  the  Ran  of  Eachh ; 
where  Yigogad,  Yingar,  and  Ballydrf,  on  the  northern,  and  Phang- 
warri,  Nerona,  Bitdro,  etc.,  on  the  southern  shore,  are  all  known,  | 
both  by  concurrent  native  tradition,  as  well  as  by  independent  | 
European  observation,  to  have  been  once  washed  by  the  sea. 

All  these  various  expeditions,  however,  had  but  little  permanent 
effect  in  reducing  the  power  of  the  Mods,  for  Mas'udf  informs  us 
that,  when  he  visited  Sind,  the  inhabitants  of  Mansura  were  obliged 
continually  to  protect  themselves  against  their  aggressions.' 

Ibn  Haukal  notices  them  under  the  name  of  Mand  (p.  88),  and 
though,  without  the  diacritical  point,  the  word  might  be  read  Med, 
yet  as  all  the  MSS.,  few  as  they  are,  concur  in  this  reading,  it  must  be 
retained.  He  describes  them  as  dwelling  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus 
from  the  borders  of  Multdn  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  desert  between  that 
river  and  Famhal,  the  frontier  town  of  Hind.  They  had  many  stations 
which  they  occupied  as  pasture  grounds,  and  formed  a  very  large 
population,  unconverted  to  the  faitii.  What  Abu-1  Fid£  says  of 
them  is  taken  from  this  passage,  and  we  do  not  read  of  them  in  any 
subsequent  author.' 

Hence  we  might  suppose  that  the  tribe  is  entirely  extinct,  and 
have  left  no  memorial  of  their  existence,  except  the  passages  aboye 
quoted.  M.  Reinaud,  indeed,  observes  that  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  apply  the  name  of  Med  or  Mand,  to  any  known  population,  and 
therefore  conceives  that  the  denomination  is  disfigured.  But  he  is 
mistaken  in  this  supposition,  for  the  tribe  of  Med  still  exists,  both 
to  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Indus ;  *  and  those  on  the  coast,  being 

1  Mri/a  in  the  original.    St^a,  p.  124,  128.    See  Note  on  the  word  *<  Baige.'* 

s  Mimoire  sur  VInde,  pp.  43,  60,  188,  215,  234. 
>  GildemeiBter,  Script.  Arab.  d$  rebut  Indicia^  p.  172. 

*  In  the  Ayin-i  Akhari  also  we  hare  a  tract  called  after  their  name  withia  the 
8irk&r  of  H&ji  Kh&n. 
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unable  now  to  practice  piracy  after  the  mode  of  their  ancestors, 
devote  themselves  to  the  more  tranquil  pursuit  of  fishing.  To  the 
east,  we  find  them  roving  on  the  borders  of  Sind  and  Jodhpur,  the 
site  of  their  occupation  during  the  Arab  period ;  and  to  the  west, 
ihej  are  found  in  the  little  ports  of  Makrdn,  from  Sunmj^i  to 
Charbar,  divided  into  the  clans  of  Gazbur,  Hormari,  Jellar-zaf,  and 
Ghelmar-zaf. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Meds,  or  some  ofishoot  of  that  stock,  may 
have  been  designated  as  Mand,  for  that  syllable  enters  into  the 
name  of  several  native  tribes  and  places  existing  to  this  day  :  as  the 
Mand-ar,  the  Mand-hor,  the  Mind-hro,  besides  the  Buluch  tribe  of 
Mond-rani,  as  well  as  the  ancient  towns  of  Mand-rd  and  Mand-ropat, 
in  Chichagam,  to  the  east  of  the  Gunf,  Mand-rdsa  to  the  north  of 
the  Makalf  hills,  and  Mund-ra  and  other  similar  names  in  Kachh. 

That  the  Mers  of  the  Arkvsli  mountains  and  Eathiwar  are  de- 
scendants of  the  same  family,  is  also  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability. The  native  pronunciation,  especially  in  the  western  and 
north-western  provinces  of  Hindustan,  tends  so  much  to  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  cerebral  letters  r  and  d, — ^the  written  character,  indeed, 
being  the  same  in  both,  and  the  diacritical  marks  being  a  mere  modem 
innovation — that  Mer  and  Med  may  be  identical :  and  the  addition  of 
the  aspirate,  which  sometimes  makes  the  former  into  Mher,  or,  as  we 
commonly  write  it  Mhair,  offers  still  no  argument  against  identity, 
for  that  also  is  an  optional  excrescence,  especially  in  the  names  of 
peoples  and  families.  For  the  same  reason,  the  connection  of  the 
Mahr  of  Ub&ro,  and  other  tracts  in  the  Upper  Sind,  where  they 
are  reckoned  by  their  neighbours  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
country  between  Bhakkar  and  Bahdwalpur,  is  equally  plausible.^ 

Tod  pronounces  the  Mers  to  be  of  Bhattf  origin,  and  derives  their 
name  from  Mem,  **  a  mountain."  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  Bhattfs,  he  says  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Mfna, 
or  Maina,  one  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  India.  These  statements  are 
obviously  incompatible,  and  the  Bhatti  hypothesis  must  be  rejected. 

1  To  them  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  distinction  of  g:iTing  name  to  the  Mihr&n, 
or  Indus. 

The  old  town  of  Mhar  in  Kachh,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  great  antiquity  and 
celebrity,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Asapiira,  may  probably  trace  its  origin  to  a  similar 
source. 
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Daring  the  whole  period  of  their  known  history,  they  have  heen 
oonspicaouB  for  their  lawless  and  predatory  habits,  from  the  time 
when  four  thousand  Mer  archers  defended  their  passes  against 
Pirthf-Bdj/  down  to  a.d.  1821,  when  their  excesses  compelled  the 
British  government  to  attack  them  in  their  fastnesses,  and  reduce 
them  to  oomplete  obedience.  Since  which  period,  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  they  have  emerged  from  their  barbarism,  and,  under  the 
judicious  management  of  European  officers,  have  learnt  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  set  a  notable  example  of  industry  to  the  sur- 
rounding tribes. 

Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  fiM^t  that  the  Mers  of 
the  Arivali  are  but  little  advanced  beyond  the  tract  where  the  Meds 
are  known,  a  thousand  years  ago,  to  have  formed  a  numerous  and 
thriving  population;  that  their  brethren,  the  Mfnas,  can  themselves 
be  traced  in  their  original  seats  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus ;  tiiat 
Edthiw^,  or  the  Saurashtran  peninsula,  was  the  very  nursefy  of 
the  piractical  expeditions  for  which  the  Meds  were  about  the  same 
period  celeberated  and  feared,  and  where  Mers  still  reside,  we  may 
conclude  that  to  declare  them  identical,  is  doing  no  great  force  to 
reason  and  probability.' 

The  simple  permutation  of  a  letter — ^not  unnaturally  forced,  but 
based  upon  a  law  of  common  observance — introduces  us  to  a  new 
connexion  of  considerable  interest ;  for  we  may  make  bold  to  claim, 
as  an  ancient  representative  of  this  race,  Meris,  or  Moeiis,  the  king 
of  Pattala,  who,  on  the  approach  of  Alexander,  deserted  his  capital, 
and  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  site  of  this  town,  at  the  head  of  Uie 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  answers  well  to  the  position  which  we  may  pre- 
sume the  chief  of  the  Meds  to  have  occupied  at  that  period ;  and, 
that  the  name  was  not  personal,  but  derived  from  his  tribe,  we  may 
be  satisfied,  from  the  common  practice  of  Alexander's  historians,  as 

*  With  reference  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  Note,  the  celehiitj  of 
Median  archery — the  Medi  pharetrd  decori -^shovHd  be  borne  in  mind.  Horat, 
Carm.  ii.  Od.  16  ;  Propert.,  Lib.  iii.  Eleg.  11. 

*  Compare  Chr.  Lassen,  Zeiigehriftfur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandea^  1840,  Tom.  iii. 
p.  189,  9JiAIndi$eh$AlUrthumikwnd$^\o\,  I.  p.  369;  Tod,  AnnaU of  Rdja^lkdn^  Yol 
I.  pp.  680-686 ;  II.  323 ;  Renouard,  Eneychp,  Metrcp.,  Vol.  XX.  pp.  40-42 ;  Cd. 

Dixon,  Bepart  on  Mha%rwdra\  M.  Yifien  de  Saint-Martin,  Etitdes  do  Odofrophu 
aneiennOf  Tom.  I.  p.  339. 
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exemplified  in  the  instances  of  Abisares,  Porus,  Sambas,  Musicanus, 
ABsacanus,  and  Taxiles,  who  have  these  names  seyerally  attributed 
to  them  from  the  nations,  comitries,  or  towns  over  which  they  ruled. 
Dr.  Vincent,  in  admitting,  as  the  etymon  of  Moeris,  the  Arabic 
irords  Mir  Bats,  ''the  ruling  chief,"  has  suffered  his  too  easy 
credulity  to  be  played  upon  by  an  ambitious  young  orientalist. 
Bohlen  has  attempted  to  trace  in  the  name  of  Moeris  a  corruption  of 
MaMrdjd,  "  the  great  king/'  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Bitter ;  but, 
independent  of  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  was  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  limits,  he  is  expressly  noticed  by  Arrian,  under  the 
humble  title  of  ihrap^o^,  which  invariably  implies  subordination, 
and  not  supremacy.^  A  more  probable,  but  still  unlikely,  origin 
has  been  suggested,  from  the  tribe  of  M^urya ;'  but  they  were  far 
away  in  the  east,  remote  from  Sind,  so  that  altogether  locality  and 
verbal  resemblance  are  most  favourable  to  the  present  hypothesis, 
that  Meris  is  a  Grecised  form  for  the  *'  chief  of  the  Mers." 

We  may  even  extend  our  views  to  a  still  more  remote  period,  and 
indulge  in  speculations  whether  this  tribe  may  not  originally  have 
been  a  colony  of  Medes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  distance  of  the 
migration  which  would  militate  against  this  supposition,  for  Hero- 
dotus mentions  the  SigynnsB,  as  a  colony  of  the  Medes  settled 
beyond  the  Danube : — "  How  they  can  have  been  a  colony  of  the 
Medes,"  he  observes,  ^'I  cannot  comprehend;  but  anything  may 
happen  in  course  of  time."'  The  Medians  are  also  said  to  have 
aooompanied  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  when  he  crossed  over  from 
Spain  into  Africa.^  The  Sauromatao  were  Median  colonists  beyond 
the  Tanais,  or  Don.^  The  Matienoi,  or  Matienes,'  the  Eharimatai,' 
and  possibly  the  Mares,"  were  Caucasian  colonists  from  Media,  pre- 
serving in  their,  names  the  national  appellation  of  Mata  or  Madia. 

^  Q.  Curt.  Buf.,  De  geatit  Jlex.  Mag.,  Lib.  ix.  ch.  34 ;  Arrian,  Anab,^  lib.  Ti.  ch. 
17  ;  Bitter,  DU  ErdkuruU  von  At.,  Vol  lY.  pt.  i.  p.  474 ;  Bohlen,  doi  AlU  Indien, 
Vol.  I.  p.  91 ;  Vincent,  Oomm,  and  Nov,  of  the  Ancienta,  Vol.  I.  p.  157. 

•  Tbeod.  Benfey,  Indien;  M.  F.  Baadry,  Eneydopidie  Modems,  Tom.  xviiL  ooU. 
140,  144.  *  Herodotus,  y.  9. 

^  Sallust.  Jugurtha,  14 ;  Nou/9.  Mdmoiraa  de  VAcadimie  dea  Inacriptiona^  Tom.  xii. 
p.  181,  it  aeq, 

•  Biod.  Sic.,  BibL  Hiai.,  ii.  43;  Plin.,  HUt.  Nat.,  vi.  7.  See  on  this  sabject, 
ZeusB,  die  Detttaehen  und  die  Naehbaratamma,  p.  298. 

•  Bionysii.  Fariag,  1002 ;  Herod.,  i.  189 ;  iii.  94 ;  y.  49,  62. 
7  Stephan.  Byzant.,  8.y.  XopifiirM. 

"  Herod.,  iii.  94 ;  yii.  97 ;  Steph.  Byzant.,  s.y. 
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They  may  either  have  been  transplanted  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Indu 
when  the  Medo-Persian  empire  extended  so  far  to  the  eastward;  or 
they  may  have  migrated  thither  at  some  indefinitely  early  period ; 
or  they  may  have  sought  an  asylum  there  upon  the  occupation  of 
their  country  by  the  Scythians;  or  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Magi,  who  consituted  one  of  the  six  tribes  of  Modes,  just  as  the 
Pirsfs  did  in  Guzerat,  at  a  later  period  and  on  similar  occasion.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  Ibn  Haukal  places  the  Budhas,  or  Budhyas, 
in  the  same  category  with  the  Mand,  representing  them  as  com- 
prising several  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  Now,  the  Budu 
were  also  one  of  the  six  Median  tribes,  and  the  juxtaposition  of 
these  two  names  in  the  province  of  Sind  should  not  escape  notioe, 
for  they  also  may  have  formed  a  body  of  similar  emigrants.^ 

All  arguments  against  the  probability  of  such  dispersions  stand 
self-confuted,  when  we  consider  that  Sindians  were  on  the  Ikodiie  f 
and  that,  besides  the  familiar  instances  of  Samaritans  and  JevB 
under  the  Assyrians,  we  read  over  and  over  again  in  Persian 
history,  of  the  deportations  of  entire  tribes,  expressly  termed 
'avatnrdoTOL  by  Herodotus.'  Thus  we  have  the  removal  of  Paeo- 
nians  to  Phrygia,*  of  BarcsBans  from  Africa  to  Bactria,'  of  Milesians 
to  Ampe,  near  the  Tigris,'  of  Egyptians  to  Susa,'  of  Eretrians  from 
EuboBa  to  Ardericca,®  and  to  Qordyene,'  of  Antiochians  to  Mahuza," 
and  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  specify. 

There  is  another  curious  coincidence  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  well 
known,  that  from  below  the  junction  of  the  Panjdb  rivers  down  to 
Sihwdn,  the  Indus  takes  the  name  of  Sar,  Siro,  or  Sira,  and  firom 
below  Haidardbdd  to  the  sea,  that  of  Ldr.  It  is  more  correct,  but 
unusual,  to  add  an  intermediate  division,  called  Wicholo,  "  central," 
representing  the  district  lying  immediately  around  Haidardb^  just 

>  Herodotus,  i.  101 ;  Gildemeister,  de  rthua  Indieit,  p.  172. 

'  I  have  entered  on  this  subject  in  another  Note ;  and  will  here  merely  again  re- 
mark upon  the  singular  fact  of  Sindi  and  Maidi  occupying  the  same  tract  on  the 
Euzine,  and  again,  the  Sinti  and  Maidi  being  found  in  close  prorimity  with  euh 
other,  even  in  Thrace. 

'  Herodotus,  iv.  204.  *  Herodotus,  ▼.  98  ;  rii.  80. 

'  Herodotus,  ir.  204.  <  Herodotus,  yi.  20.  "*  Ctesiaa,  P«r«*M,  c  9. 

*  Herodotus,  ri.  119;  Philostrati,  Vifa  ApoUon.,  i.  24>30. 

*  Strabo,  Geogr.^  xri.  1 ;  ed.  Tauchnitz,  Vol.  III.  p.  851. 
10  Aneiint  Uhnfirtal  History,  Vol.  IX.  p.  306. 
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as  on  the  Nile,  the  Wastdnf,  "  midlands/'  of  the  Arabs  represented 
the  tract  between  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.^  Sir  A.  Barnes  says 
that  Sir  and  Ldr  are  two  Buluch  words  for  "  north  "  and  "  south." 
Bnt  the  first  is  a  Slavonic  word  also,  which  Gatterer  and  Niebnhr 
teU  us  is  retained  in  Sauro-matsd,  signifying  ''northern"  Medes. 
There  were  also  a  province  of  Siracene,  and  a  tribe  of  Siraceni,  and 
3ther  similar  names  north  of  the  Caucasus.'  The  Slavonic  and 
Persian  show  a  great  similarity :  thus,  vpaeo  signifies  '*  a  bitch " 
in  both,  and  the  same  with  the  first  syllable  of  Sauromatse,  or  Sar- 
matsB.'  Hence  Sar  for  the  "  northern  "  Indus,  was  more  probably  a 
remnant  of  Median  than  Buluch  emigration,  though  the  Persian 
element  could  be  accounted  for,  even  on  the  latter  supposition,  see- 
ing what  a  strong  tincture  the  Buluchf  language  retains  of  its 
original  franian  connection.^ 

Moreover,  amongst  the  several  tribes  of  Kshatriyas,  who,  having 
neglected  to  observe  the  holy  customs,  and  to  visit  the  Brdhmans, 
became  so  degenerate  that  they  were  expelled  their  caste,  and  re- 
garded as  ''Dasyus,"  or  robber  tribes,  Manu  enumerates  the  "Pah- 
lavas."*  "  They  are,"  continues  the  holy  legislator,  "  Dasyus, 
whether  they  speak  the  language  of  Mlechchhas,  or  that  of  Aryas." 
jfrya  in  Sanskrit,  airya  in  Zend,  means  "  noble,"  "  sacred,"  "  vener- 
able;" hence  a  portion  of  Upper  India  is  called  Aryavarta,  "the 
holy  land,"  or  *'  country  of  the  Aryas."  The  Medes  being  also  of 
the  same  original  stock,  were  imiversally  called  Arii.  The  Aryas  of 
Manu,  therefore,  are  not  necessarily,  as  some  interpret,  only  de- 
generate natives,  but  may  likewise  have  been  Medes  occupying  the 

1  Br.  Eadie,  Earfy  Or,  Hitiory,  p.  13 ;  Lt.  Burton,  Sindh^  p.  4. 

*  Plin.,  Nat,  Hist.^  iv.  26  ;  Strabo,  Otogr.^  xi.  2,  5  ;  ed.  Tauchnitz,  Vol.  II.  pp. 
399,  419,  422 ;  Tacitus,  Annal.^  xiii.  16 ;  Ptol.,  Oeogr,^  y.  9;  Boeckh,  Corpus  In- 
teript,^  YoL  II.  p.  1009.  >  YuUer's  lufititut,  p.  32. 

*  Sir  A.  Bumes,  Traveh  into  Bokhara,  Vol.  III.  pp.  64,  268 ;  Dr.  Burnes,  Visit 
to  the  Court  of  Sinde,  pp.  xit.  107;  Journ,  E.  At,  Soe.,  Vol  I.  p.  224 ;  Joum,  S. 
Geogr.  8oe.,  Vol.  III.  128, 130;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  Vol.  I.  96; 
Herodotus,  i.  110;  Jteport  of  British  Association,  1851,  p.  145;  Tuh/atu^l  Kirdm, 
lis.  p.  166 ;  Gatterer,  Comment,  Soe.  Scient.  Oott,,  Vol.  xii.  pp.  160,  161. 

The  name  of  Sar  ha  probably  at  least  as  old  as  the  **  Sorani  '*  of  Stephanus,  a  tribe 
which  must  have  been  on,  or  near,  the  Indus,  because  an  Alexandria,  enumerated  by 
him  aa  the  fourteenth,  was  built  within  their  territory.  If  the  people  of  Sar  are  not 
meant,  allusion  is  perhaps  made  to  the  Sodhas,  who  onoe  occupied  that  country. — 
See  Ethnim,  v.  'AXf|<£r8pcia.  «  [Cf,  Pehlavi]. 
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▼alley  of  the  Indus.  It  is  probable  that  a  still  earlier,  and  nni 
degenerate  branch  of  the  same  fomily  may  be  spoken  of  mider  fti 
name  of  "  Meda,"  in  the  cbde  of  Mann,  *'  who  must  live  without  fti 
town,  and  maintam  themselves  by  slaying  beasts  of  the  fond.* 
Allusion  seems  here  to  be  made  to  the  Mers  of  the  XravalC.^ 

These  indications  need  not  be  enlarged  on  further  in  this  plaoa 
Many  will,  of  course,  look  upon  them  as  fanciful  and  eztraTagni 
Others,  who  feel  so  disposed,  must  pursue  the  investigadoQ  fat 
themselves ;  for  it  is  foreign  to  the  main  design  of  this  Note,  wUok  ' 
has  merely  been  to  show  that  we  have  the  Meds  of  the  Arabs  retail- 
ing their  own  name  to  this  day,  as  well  as  probably  under  a  sligbtly 
varied  form,  in  and  around  the  original  seats  of  their  occupatios. 
That  object  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  accomplished  satisfactorily,  and 
with  regard  to  all  extraneous  matter,  to  use  the  words  of  Cicero, 
sequimur  prohabtlta,  nee  vltrd  quam  id,  quod  verinmile  oceurrerit,  pro- 
gredi  possumua,  et  re/eUere  sine  pertinadd  et  refelli  sine  iraemiii 
parati  svmua} 

[Qeneral  Cunningham,  in  his  Report  for  1863-64,  says : — "  The 
Meda  or  Mands  are  almost  certainly  the  representatives  of  the  Mm- 
drueni,  who  lived  on  the  Mandrua  river,  to  the  south  of  the  Oxqb; 
and  as  their  name  is  found  in  the  Panjdb  from  the  beginning  of  tin 
Christian  era  downwards,  and  in  none  before  that  time,  I  conclude 
that  they  must  have  accompanied  their  neighbours,  the  Ja<it,  or 
JdtSy  on  their  forced  migrations  to  Ariana  and  India.  In  the  clas- 
sical writers,  the  name  is  found  as  Medi  and  Mandueni,  and  in  the 
Muhammadan  writers,  as  Med  and  Mand,**     To  show  that  these 

^  HerodotuB,  yii.  62 ;  Institutes  of  Manu,,  ii.  22,  36,  45,  48;  Heeren,  HUttritd 
Researches;  Asiatic  Nations,  Talboys,  Vol.  III.  p.  322;  Lassen,  Ind,  AUerthums^ 
Vol.  I.  pp.  616,  et  seq. ;  Jnd.  Bibliothek,  Vol.  III.  p.  71 ;  Erscb  and  Gniber,  BHCf 
elopddie,  tt.  "  Indo-Germanischer  Sprachstamm,"  p.  1,  46,  and  "  Indien,"  pp.  4, 16, 
etseq;  Ahhandlungen  der  Koenig.  Bayer,  Acad,  der  Wissenschaften,  1829,  p.  146; 
Wilson,  Ariana  Antigua,  pp.  119-124;  Pott,  £ti/m.  Forsehungen,  pp.  IxxiL ;  Bnr- 
nouf,  Comm.  sur  le  Yaqna,  Note  p.  cv.;  M.  F.  Bandry,  Eneyd,  Jfoderne,T<m, 
XVIII.  col.  122-130. 

»  Besides  the  special  references  given  above,  compare  M.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martis, 
3£^.  Hist,  stir  la  Oeogr.  anc,  du  Cauease,  pp.  242,  248,  in  Ktudes  de  O^ogrtphie, 
Vol.  I. ;  and  Eist.  de  r  Asie  Min.  Ancienne,  p.  218  ;  Boeckh,  Corpus  Inser^.,  Vol. 
II.  p.  83;  Schafarik,  Slamsehe  Alterthiimer,  Yo\.  I.  pp.  302,  333,  etseq.;  Ukert, 
Geographic  der  Oriechen  und  Romer^  Vol.  III.  Abth.  ii.  pp.  119,  269,  273,  279,  284, 
333,  337,  346. 
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^,4wo  Bpellings  are  bat  natural  modes  of  prontinoiation  of  the  same 
..name,  the  General  notices  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name 
rOf  a  Tillage  on  the  Jhelam  is  spelt  in  different  maps  and  books — 
.  MSariala,  Mandidli,  Mdmridla,  Mandydia,  Maridhy  and  MeralL'] 
^       ["The  earliest  notice  of  the  Meds  is  by  Virgil,  who  calls  the 
.  Jhelam  Medm  Hydaspea,    The  epithet  is  explained  by  the  statement 
^of  Yibius  Sequester,  which  makes  the  Hydaspes  flow  **  past  the  ciiy 
^  of  Media."    Now  this  is  clearly  the  same  place  as  Ptolemy's  Euthy- 
.  mtdia,  or  Sagcda,  which  was  either  on  or  near  the  same  river,  and 
above  Bukephala.    Lastly,  in  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  the  country 
on  the  Hydaspes,  for  some  distance  below  Alexandria  Bucefalos,  is 
.  oalled  Media.    Here  then  we  have  evidence  that  the  Medt,  or  Meda, 
were  in  the  Panjdb  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Virgil,  in  b.o.  40 
to  30,  and  as  we  know  that  they  were  not  one  of  the  Ave  tribes  of 
YuM,  or  Tochariy  whose  names  are  given  by  the  Chinese  writers,  it 
may  be  inferred,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  they  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  great  horde  of  Sm,  or  Abars,  who  entered  India  about 
B.C.  126,  and  gave  their  neune  to  the  province  of  Indo-Scythia." 

[As  the  date  of  the  Peutingerian  Table  is  not  later  than  a.d.  250, 
we  have  a  break  of  upwards  of  four  centuries  before  we  reach  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  Muhammadan  writers.  In  these  we  And  the 
Meda  or  Manda  firmly  established  in  Sindh,  along  with  their  ancient 
rivals  the  Jdta,  bo  th  of  whom  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Ham,  the 
son  of  Noah.  Bashfd-ud  din  further  states  that  they  were  in  Sindh  at 
the  time  of  the  Mahd-bhdrata,  but  this  is  amply  refuted  by  the  native 
histories  of  the  province,  which  omit  both  names  from  the  list  of 
aborigines  of  Sindh.  Ibn  Haukal  describes  the  Hands  of  his  time 
(about  A.D.  977),  as  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Indus  from  Multan 
to  the  sea,  and  to  the  desert  between  Makrdn  and  Famhal.  Masudi, 
who  visited  India  in  a.d.  915-16,  calls  them  Mind,  and  states  that 
they  were  a  race  of  Sindh,  who  were  at  constant  war  with  the 
people  of  Mansura.  These  notices  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  at 
some  time  previous  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Muhammadans,  the 
Meda  must  have  been  forced  to  migrate  from  the  Upper  Panjab  to 
Sindh*  There  they  have  since  remained,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  now  represented  by  the  Mera  of  the  Ardvalf  Bange  to 
the  east  of  the  Indus,  of  Kathiawar  to  the  south,  and  of  Biluchist^ 
to  the  west." 

VOL,  X.  34 
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['^  The  name  of  Mer^  or  Mand,  is  still  found  in  many  parts  d 

the  Punjdby  as  in  Meror  of  the  Bari  and  Beohna  Doabsy  in  Men^ 

Mandra,  and  Mandanpmr  of  the  Sind  S^igar  Doab,  and  in  Macndali,rf 

Multan.    Mera,  which  is  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Kalar  Elahii^  i 

oertauily  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  as  it  pooooflpci 

an  Arian  Pali  inscription,  fixed  in  the  side  of  a  sqeare  welL    1%e 

ULers  would  seem  also  to  have  occupied  Lahore,  as  AbiVBihin  slita 

that  the  capital  of  Loh^war  was  named  Medkukvur  or  MamHuim} 

This  place  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bavi,  and,  if 

so,  it  was  most  probably  Lahore  itself,  under  a  new  name.    Uen 

is  an  old  place  called  Mandhyawala>  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bati, 

and  only  twelve  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Lahore,  whidi  mij 

possibly  be  the  Mandhvkwr  of  Abu  Bfliin.    But  the  old  moimd  of 

Miraihira,  in  the  Gugera  district,  in  which  figures  of  Buddha  azid 

moulded  bricks  have  been  discovered  by  the  railway  cuttings^  is  i 

more  likely  place.    This  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  in  ao 

many  parts  of  the  Panjdb,  and  always  attached  to  old  places,  as  in 

Meraj  Mandra,  and  Meriali,  of  the  Sindh  S%ar  Doab,  and  in  IM- 

hvkur  or  Mandhukur,  the  capital  of  Lohiwar,  ofiTers  the  strongest 

oonfirmation  of  the  conclusion  which  I  have  already  derived  &om  tfas 

notices  of  the  classical  authors,  that  the  Meda  or  Mera  were  once  the 

dominant  race  in  the  Panjab.     The  special  location  of  the  Medi  on 

the  Hydaspes  by  classical  writers  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christiss 

era,  the  evident  antiquity  of  Mera,  Meriali,  and  other  places  whidi 

still  bear  the  name,  and  the  admitted  foreign  origin  of  their  modem 

representatives,  the  Mera,  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 

Medi,  or  Meda,  were  the   first  Lido-Scythian  conquerors  of  the 

Panjab." 

|-o  o  o  o  c<  About  this  time  (80  to  20  b.c.)  the  Meds  may  be 
supposed  to  have  retired  towards  the  south,  until  they  finally  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Upper  Sindh,  and  gave  their  name  to  their 
new  capital  of  Minnagara,  As  this  could  scarcely  have  been  efEected 
with  the  consent  of  the  former  occupants  of  Upper  Sindh,  whom  1 
suppose  to  have  been  the  latii,  or  Jata,  I  would  refer  to  this  period 
as  the  beginning  of  that  continued  rivalry,  which  the  hLstorisa 
Rashfdu-d  dfn  attributes  to  the  Jata  and  Meda.*     To   this  same 

*  [See  Bupra^  p.  62.] 

^  [See  the  Mujmalu-t  Tawdrikh,  supra,  p.  103,] 
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I  wonld  also  refer  the  statement  of  the  Erythrsean  Periplns,  that 
sbcmt  A.D.  100,  the  rulers  of  Minnagara  were  rival  Parthians,  who 
"wm^  mutually  expelling  each  other."] 

The  Wairst  and  Sodha  Tribes. 

Wairsf,  we  are  told  in  the  Beg-Lar-ndma  (MS.  p.  55),  was  a  chief 
among  the  Sodhas.  It  would  have  heen  more  correct  to  say  that 
Wairsi  was  the  chief  dan  among  the  Sodhas ;  for  Wairsi  was  not 
a  personal  designation,  as  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  that 
urork.  It  is  written  indiscriminately  Wairsi  and  Wairsa,  and  a 
oognate,  hut  then  hostile,  clan  here  the  closely  similar  name  of 
Waisa  (MS.  pp.  190,  191).  The  Sameja  tribe,  often  mentioned  in 
the  same  work,  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Sodhas. 

An  exact  translation  of  the  text  to  which  this  note  refers  would  re- 
present Bijia  as  the  daughter  of  the  'EL&ni  (which,  by  the  way,  is  spelt 
throughout  in  the  original  as  Ra'nd) ;  but  at  p.  61  we  learn  that  she 
was  his  sister's  son,  and  so  she  is  also  styled  in  the  Tuh/cUu-l  Kirdm 
(MS.  p.  73).  Indeed,  had  she  been  his  own  daughter,  we  should 
not  have  found  Abu-1  Kasim  Kh^-i  Zamdn,  who  was  the  issue  of 
the  marriage  with  M{r  Edaim  Beg-Ldr,  passing  his  childhood 
among  the  Bhattis  of  Jesalmir  after  his  father's  death,  but  rather 
among  the  Sodhas  of  'Umarkot. 

The  Soda  or  Sodha  tribe  (spelt  Soda  by  Col.  Tod,  and  Sodd  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Eenouard)  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Pramdra,  and  has  been 
for  many  centuries  an  occupant  of  the  desert  tracts  of  Western  India, 
into  which  they  have  receded,  like  their  predecessors,  when  driven 
forward  by  more  powerful  neighbours  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
CoL  Tod  contends  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  Sogdi  of 
Alexander's  time,  in  which  there  is  greater  probability  than  in  most 
ci  his  speculations.  Sogdi  may  be  a  corruption,  derived  from  the 
greater  familiarity  of  historians  with  the  northern  nation  of  that 
name.  The  Sodrae  of  Diodorus  offers  an  equal  resemblance  of  name 
and  position.  It  is  not  plain  which  bank  of  the  river  the  Sodree  or 
Sogdi  then  occupied.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  Q.  Curtius,  and 
Arrian's  use  of  "  right"  and  "  left,"  as  applied  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  is  so  opposed  to  the  modem  practice  of  tracing  a  river  from 
its  source  downwards,  that  it  adds  to  the  confusion. 
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The  transaction  mentioned  in  the  text  shows  the  early  period  at 
which  the  Hindus  began  to  disgrace  themselves  by  their  inter- 
marriages with  Muhammadans ;  and  the  high  repute  of  the  beaulj 
of  the  Sodha  women  has  served  to  maintain  that  practice  in  fall 
vigour  to  the  present  time. 

At  the  period  treated  of,  we  find  the  Sodhas  in  possession  of 
'Umarkot,  of  which  the  name  and  consequence  have  been  subse- 
quently much  increased,  independant  of  its  importance  as  a  border 
fortress,  by  being  the  birth  place  of  the  renowned  Akbar. 

The  Bdnd  of  the  Sodhas  was  expelled  from  'Umarkot  by  the 
Tdlpurs  of  Sind;  and  the  present  representative  of  the  family,  who 
still  retains  his  title  of  Ban^  resides  at  Chor,  a  few  miles  north-east 
of  his  former  capital,  shorn  of  all  power,  and  hard  pressed  for  Um 
means  of  subsistence.' 


NOTE  (D).— MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Terrors  of  the  Moghal  Helmet. 
(Paob  276). 

The  reader  of  the  history  of  the  Crusades  will  recognize  a  similar 
anecdote,  relating  to  a  hero  more  familiar  to  him  than  Daiya 
Khan.  The  chivalrous  Sire  de  Joinville  tells  us,  that  Kichard's 
name  acted  as  a  powerful  sedative  upon  the  children  of  the  Saracens, 
and  that  even  their  very  horses  were  presumed  to  start  at  his 
shadow : — 

**  Le  roy  Eichard  fist  tant  d'armes  outremer  a  celle  foys  que  il  y 
fu,  que  quant  les  chevaus  aus  Sarrasins  avoient  pouour  d*aucun 
bisson,  leur  mestres  leur  disoient : — '  Guides  tu,'  fesoient  ils  a  lenis 
chevaus,  'que  se  soil  le  roy  Bichart  d'Angleterref     Et  quant  les 

^  Mannert,  Qeograph%$  der  Ghiechen  und  Mmer^  Vol.  V. ;  Hitter,  Di$  Erikmit 
wm  Am.^  Vol.  IV.  pt.  i.  p.  471 ;  Tod,  AnnaU  of  lUjasthdn,  Vol.  I.  p.  93;  IL  ^ 
310-319 ;  JSncye,  Metrop,,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  781 ;  Joum,  R,  M,  Soe.,  Vol.  I.  p.  53; 
Mitford,  HUt.  of  Greece,  Vol.  X.  pp.  231,  232,  notes  16  to  17  ;  Dr.  Burnes,  Ymi  U 
the  Court  of  Sinde,  p.  106 ;  Jotim,  JR.  Qeog.  Soe,,  Vol.  IV.  p.  93  ;  Vincent,  Cbmm, 
and  Nov,  of  the  Ancient*,  VoL  I.  pp.  137-146 ;  Arrian,  Anab.,  tL  16  ;  Diod.  Sifc, 
BibUoth.  EUt.,  xriL  102;  Mn.  Postaofl,  Cutch,  pp.  62, 136. 
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anfans  aus  Sarrasins  brSoieut,  elles  leiir  disoient: — 'Tay-toyl  tay- 
\oyl  ouje  irai  querre  le  ray  Bichart  qui  te  tuera,**^^ 

It  is  curious  that  we  should  learn  this  from  a  Frenchman  only. 
Oar  English  chroniclers,  who  exhaust  the  language  of  panegyric  in 
speaking  of  Richard,  omit  this  anecdote,  which  appears  to  be  de- 
riTed  from  a  mere  eastern  mode  of  expressing  terror. 

In  the  passage  taken  from  the  Tdrikh-i  Tdhiri  we  have  not  only  chil- 
dren taking  fright,  but  women  even  bringing  forth  prematurely,  at 
the  name  of  Daiyd  Khdn.  The  same  effect  is  ascribed  in  that  work 
(pp.  48,  52)  to  the  Moghal  cap :—''  Such  fear  of  the  Moghals  fell 
upon  both  men  and  women,  that  the  men  lost  all  courage,  and  the 
women  miscarried  at  the  very  sight  of  the  Moghals  with  their  terrific 
head-pieces.*'  But  the  shape  and  feature  of  this  alarming  helmet,  or 
Tdkiy  are  not  described.  The  Tuhfatu-l  Kirdm  (p.  42)  tells  us  that 
even  horses  started  at  it,  as  those  of  the  Saracens  at  Bichard  of 
England. 

We  might,  from  the  expressions  used,  conceive  that  their  helmets, 
like  those  of  Ulysses  and  some  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  antiquiiy, 
were  covered  with  alarming  devices  of  open  jaws  and  fiery  dragons, 
and  that  the  Moghals  in  Sind  stalked  about, — 

tegmen  torquens  immaae  leonis, 


Terribili  impexiim  setH,  cum  dentibiis  albis, 
Indatns.' 

bat  had  this  been  the  case,  we  should  have  most  probably  had  more 
frequent  mention  of  the  circumstance,  especially  by  Khusru,  who 
was  their  prisoner,  and  delighted  to  record  their  hideous  faces  and 
fashions. 

But  neither  in  E^usru,  nor  in  any  other  author,  do  we  find  notice 
of  such  an  helmet,  or  chapdle  de  fer^  as  would  give  rise  to  the  fears 
here  depicted.  A  good  Eurc^)ean  observer  of  their  manners  merely 
remarks  that  the  upper  part  of  their  casque  was  of  iron  or  steel.^ 
The  tail  of  hair,  if  it  was  worn  according  to  its  present  dimensions. 

1  Hi$t.  du  roy  St.  Loyt^  ix.  p.  116;  see  also  Matt.  Westm.,  p.  304. 

»  IHrg.  -*>!.,  ?ii.  666 

>  Galea  antem  est  superins  ferrea  vel  de  chalybe,  sed  ille  quod  protegit  in  circaita 
eoUmii  et  g;alam  de  oorio  est."— J.  de  Plano-Cazpini,  in  £ecutil  de  Voffagu  it  d$ 
MdmoirM,  Tom.  lY.  p.  687. 
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might,  notwithstanding  its  being  honoured  as  a  royalty,^  have  excited 
surprise,  and  perhaps  ridicule,  but  no  alarm.  From  an  early  period, 
ever  since  the  Moghal  tribes  were  known  to  Europe,  this  appendagB 
has  naturally  excited  observation,  just  as  it  does  now,  where  thej 
border  on  European  nations.'  Procopius'  and  Prisous^  remark  upon 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Huns. 

It  is  probable  that  these  Moghals  in  Sind  may,  in  their  day,  have 
worn  a  head-dress,  such  as  Bubruquis,  more  than  two  oentniiei 
before,  had  attributed  to  their  women.  Even  at  present,  the  Taik- 
man  female  cap  is  no  pigmy,  being  higher  than  a  military  chako, 
over  which  a  scarf  is  thrown,  reaching  down  to  the  waist.  But  tbii 
is  nothing  to  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  adventurous  traveller. 
That  was  indeed  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  and  produce  the  resnlti 
attributed  to  the  Tdki  It  must  have  been  more  formidable  than 
European  courts  ever  produced,  even  in  the  homed  and  ste^e 
Goiffiire  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  Their  women  have  an  ornament  for  their  heads,  which  they  call 
Botta,  being  made  of  the  barke  of  a  tree.  ^  ^  ^  It  hath  a  square 
sharp  spire  rising  from  the  toppe  thereof,  being  more  than  a  cabite 
in  length,  and  fashioned  like  unto  a  pinacle.  o  o  o  o  Upon  the 
midst  of  the  sayd  spire,  or  square  toppe,  they  put  a  bunch  of  quills 
or  of  slender  canes,  another  cubite  long,  or  more.  «  <►  o  Hereupon, 
when  such  gentlewomen  ride  together,  and  are  beheld  afar  off,  they 
seem  to  be  souldiers  with  helmets  on  their  heads,  carrying  their 
lances  upright ;  for  the  sayd  Botta  appeareth  like  a  helmet  with  a 
lance  over  it."  • 

This  is  like  the  fantastic  fontange  of  Europe,  raised  an  ell  above 
the  head,  and  pointed  like  steeples,  which  caused  our  pious  preachers 

^  **  A  Mongol  is  amenable  to  pTmishment  if  he  pluck  another  bj  his  tuft  of  hair, 
not  on  account  of  the  assault,  but  because  tbe  tuft  is  declared  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Emperor." — Pallas,  Mongolitehm  Volker^  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 

'  M.  J.  de  Elaproth,  Voyag$  au  Cauease^  Tom.  I.  p.  83. 

'  Eistoria  Areona,  p.  31,  Lugd.  1623.  He  says  the  Massagetso  adopt  the  nme 
custom. 

*  Exeerpia  de  Legaiionibm^  3. 

B  Bubruquis,  cap.  8,  ap.  Hakluyt,  Voyaget  and  DUeoverieB,  YoL  I.  p.  108.  The 
original  Latin  is  given  at  p.  232,  and  a  similar  description  by  Jean  de  Plaa-Ovpu, 
at  p.  616  of  the  EeeueU  de  Veyagee  et  de  Minwweey  aboTO  quoted.  Qaatranan^  EitL 
Mong.j  p.  102,  note  30. 
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trouble,  as  well  as  missionaiy  perambtilations,  for  its  sup- 
So  like,  indeed,  that  it  would  really  seem  to  be  deriTed 
£rom  the  eastern  model,  but  that  these  oomical  fashions  are 
^    product  of  no  particular  age  or  country ;  for  even  before  the 

^^fline  of  the  Empire,  the  Boman  lady — 

"  Tot  premit  ordinibiu,  tot  adhuc  oompagibiu  altom 
.Sdiflcat  caput ;  Andromachen  a  fronte  videbis."^ 

Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  that,  about  the  time  of  the  capture 

V  Constantinople,  Turkish  turbans  were  all  the  rage  in  Western 

^Europe,  we  may  perhaps  admit,  that,  had  we  not  become  acquainted 

with  Tartar  costume,  the  marvellous  absurdity  of  the  steeple-cap 

never  could  have  been  introduced  amongst  us.     Paradin  describes 

it  as — "  Made  of  certain  rolls  of  linen  pointed  like  steeples,  about 

an  ell  in  height     These  were  called  by  some,  great  butterflies,  from 

having  two  large  wings  on  each  side,  resembling  those  of  that  insect. 

The  high  cap  was  covered  with  a  fine  piece  of  lawn,  hanging  down 

to  the  ground,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  tucked  under  the  arm."* 

This  must  evidently  be  the  same  as  the  Tartar  Boita,  and  the 
illuminations  of  that  period  make  the  dimensions  still  more  por- 
tentous, and  the  resemblance  to  the  eastern  original  still  more 
striking.  The  paysannea  of  Normandy  have  to  this  day  preserved 
this  monstrous  extravagance  for  the  gratification  of  modem  eyes.' 

If  this  was  not  the  Alpine  chapeau  which  spread  such  dismay  in 
Sind,  it  may  have  been  the  lofty  dark  sheepskin  TilpaJc,^  which 
the  Turkmans  now  wear,  about  a  foot  high.  An  exaggerated  form 
of  this  would  have  been  alarming  enough  to  produce  the  effect 
described. 

Dismounting  for  Combat. 

We  find  that  the  practice  of  dismounting,  previous  to  coming  to 
close  combat,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  these  local  histories,  as 
being  of  common  observance  among  many  of  the  border  tribes 
between  Sind  and  Edjputdna. 

1  Juyenal,  Sai,^  Ti.  501.    Ruperti's  note  gives  other  instances. 

*  Paradin,  AnnaUt  de  Bourgogney  p.  700. 

s  Wright,  Aehaologieal  Journal^  No.  i. ;  Addison,  SppeMor^  No.  98 ;  Planoh^, 
HuL  of  British  Cottum^  pp.  146-149,  236-263;  Argentre,  Hist,  ds  Brstagns^  Utt., 
z.  eh.  42 ;  Bayle,  IHct,  Sistor.,  t.  **  Andromaqne,"  rem.  O.  and  t.  '*  Conecte." 

*  I  presume  this  u  the  same  as  the  Kalpak,  on  which  see  L*  Uninrs,  Pitt,,  vi.  67. 
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Here  in  the  Extract  from  the  Beg-Lar-ndma,  at  p.  293,  it  is  liie 
Sodhas  and  Edthors  who  adopt  it.  A  few  pages  before,  we  find  the 
Jhirejas  of  Guzerat,  who  accompanied  J&m  Ffroz  against  Mim 
Shih  Hosain,  appealing  to  that  custom,  as  established  among  diem- 
selves ;  declaring  that  they  always  fought  with  the  enemy  on  foot 

We  have  seen  above  (p.  411)  that  Eai  Chach  and  Mahrat  of 
Chitor  contend  against  each  other  on  foot ;  the  former  representing 
that,  being  a  Brahman,  he  was  unable  to  fight  on  horseback ;  then 
again  mounting  his  horse  unexpectedly,  he  slays  his  antagonist 
with  the  most  deliberate  treachery. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Band  of  Chitor  would  not  have  so  readily 
been  deceived  by  this  insidious  challenge,  had  it  been  at  all  opposed 
to  the  military  practice  of  those  times.  Indeed,  to  the  present  daj, 
we  find  Sindians,  unlike  most  Asiatic  nations,  still  somewhat  repug- 
nant to  fighting  on  horseback,  and  priding  themselves  more  on 
being  foot  soldiers  than  cavalry. 

I  allude  in  a  subsequent  note  to  the  dismounting  being  followed 
by  binding  those  fighting  on  the  same  side,  one  to  the  other,  bj 
their  waistbands :  but  this  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  only  in 
desperate  circumstances,  when  there  was  no  chance,  or  intention,  of 
escape.  The  mere  dismounting  appears  not  to  have  been  attended 
with  any  vow  of  self-sacrifice. 

In  Persian  history  we  meet  with  similar  instances  of  this  dis- 
mountiQg  to  engage  in  single  combat.  Thus,  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  Eddisiya,  the  Persian  general,  Takharjdn,  dismounts  to  fight  with 
the  Arab  champion,  Zahfr. 

The  practice  was  very  common  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe, 
being  introduced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  incon- 
venience of  the  cumbersome  armour  of  that  period.  The  cavaby 
dismounted,  leaving  their  horses  at  some  distance,  and  combated 
with  their  lances  on  foot.  William  of  Tyre  (xvii.  4)  says  of  the 
Emperor  Conrad's  cavalry,  in  the  second  Crusade: — "De  eqnis 
descendentes,  et  facti  pedites ;  sicut  mos  est  Teutonicis  in  summis 
necessitatibus  bellica  tractare  negotia."  The  English  did  the  same 
in  their  engagement  with  the  Scotch,  in  1138,  near  North  Allerton, 
commonly  called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard.  Comines  also  (L  3) 
observes  upon  it  as  a  Burgundian  fashion :  '*  Entre  lea  Bouigig- 
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nonSy  I0T8  estoient  les  plus  honorez  oeux  que  desoeDdoient  aveo  lea 
archers." 

In  the  wars  of  Edward  m.  dismounting  was  not  uncommon ;  and 
Sir  John  Hawkwood,  one  of  his  knights,  the  famous  partizan  leader, 
disguised  by  contemporary  writers  under  the  name  of  Aucud  or 
Agntus,  introduced  it  into  Italy.  And  it  was,  as  we  learn  from  Mon- 
strelet  (ii.  10,  20),  practised  by  the  English  in  their  second  wars 
with  France,  especially  at  the  battles  of  Crevant  and  Yemeuil.^ 

Colligation  in  Fighting. 

The  extraordinary  custom  alluded  to  in  the  Beg  Ldr-ndmay  of  a 
devoted  band  tying  themselves  together  by  their  waistbands,  before 
fighting  d  totU  outrance,  is  mentioned  in  the  same  terms  in  the 
Tdrikh-i  Stnd  (MS.  p.  173). 

"When  they  saw  the  army  of  the  Moghals,  they  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  took  their  turbans  from  off  their  heads,  and  binding  the 
comers  of  their  mantles,  or  outer  garments,  to  one  another,  they  en- 
gaged in  battle;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  people  of  Hind  and 
Sind,  whenever  they  devote  themselves  to  death,  to  descend  from 
their  horses,  to  make  hare  their  heads  and  feet,  and  to  bind  themselves 
to  each  other  by  their  mandes  and  waistbands,^* 

These  people  appear  most  of  them  to  have  been  Sammas ;  and  it 
is  among  their  descendants  in  Kachh  that  we  find  this  curious 
custom  again  alluded  to  (Tdrikh-i  Sind,  MS.  p.  194),  when  Mirzd 
Sh^  Husain  attacked  Eaf  Khang^r.  Here  we  have  a  new  feature 
added,  of  serrying  shields  together  like  a  compact  phalanx. 

"  The  men  under  Elhangdr,  having  set  themselves  in  battle  array, 
dismounted  from  their  horses,  locked  their  shields  together,  seized  their 
spears  in  their  hands,  and  bound  the  comers  of  their  waistbands.** 

The  Tarkhdn-ndma  omits  all  mention  of  the  proceedings  between 
Bdf  Khangar'  and  Mirzd  Shah  Husara,  but  they  are  noticed  in  the 
Tuhfatu-l  Kir  dm  (MS.  p.  194) ;  and  the  observance  of  this  strange 
practice  is  also  there  alluded  to,  in  words  similar  to  those  quoted 
from  the  TdrHch-i  Sind. 

^  Hallam's  Europe  in  the  Middle  Agee,  Vol.  I.  p.  508. 

'  Aooording  to  a  stanza  fiEuniliarly  quoted  in  Qozer&t,  there  have  been  no  less  than 
aeren  Jh&reja  chieftains  of  this  name.  We  need  not  here  show  which  was  the  oppo- 
nent of  Min&  Sh&h  Hnsain. 
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The  dismonnfcing  from  hoTsebaok,  prior  to  actnal  contact  in  the 
field  of  battle,  is  mentioned  in  a  previous  note  of  this  Appendix, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  more  common  occurrence ;  bat  the  colli- 
gation evidently  implies  desperation,  even  unto  deatli. 

Some  barbarous  nations  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
same  practice,  but  more  witii  the  object,  apparently,  of  keeping  tiieir 
ranks  unbroken,  than  symbolizing  any  vow  of  self-destruction.  So, 
at  the  battle  of  Gampi  Eaudii,  we  read  of  the  Cimbri  binding  them- 
selves together  by  long  chains  run  through  their  belts,  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  unbroken  line.*  There  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Soldurii  of  Gaul  and  the  Comites  of  Grermanj 
showed  their  devotion  occasionally  in  a  similar  fashion.* 

Even  as  late  as  the  days  of  chivalry,  we  find  a  resort  to  the  same 
singular  mode  of  showing  a  desperate  resolve  to  die  in  the  field. 
See  what  the  heroic  king  of  Bohemia,  together  with  his  faithful  and 
devoted  companions  did  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Creqy  : — 

"The  valyant  kynge  of  Behaygne  (Bohemia),  called  Charles  of 
Luzenbourge,  sonne  to  the  noble  Emperour  Henry  of  Luzenbouige, 
for  all  that  he  was  nyghe  blynde,  whan  he  vnderstode  the  order  of 
the  batayle,  he  sayde  to  them  about  hym,  ""Where  is  the  lorde 
Charles,  my  sonne."  His  men  sayde,  "  Sir,  we  can  nat  tell ;  we 
thynke  he  be  fightynge."  Than  he  sayde,  "  Sirs,  ye  ar  my  men,  my 
corapanyons,  and  frendes  in  this  ioumey ;  I  requyre  you  bring  me 
so  farre  forwarde,  that  I  may  stryke  one  stroke  with  my  swerde." 
They  sayde  they  wolde  do  his  commaundement ;  and  to  the  intent 
that  they  shulde  not  lese  hym  in  the  prease,  ihey  tyed  all  their  rayne$ 
of  their  brideUes  eche  to  other,  and  sette  the  kynge  before  to  accom- 
plysshe  his  desyre,  and  so  they  went  on  their  ennemyes.  The  lord 
Charles  of  Behaygne,  his  sonne,  who  wrote  hymselfe  Kynge  of  Be- 
haygne, and  bare  the  armes,  he  cam  in  good  order  to  the  batayle ; 
but  whan  he  sawe  that  the  matter  went  awrie  on  their  partie,  he  de- 
parted, I  can  nat  tell  you  whiche  waye.  The  kynge,  his  father,  was 
so  farre  forewarde,  that  he  strake  a  stroke  with  his  swerde,  ye  and 
mo  than  foure,  and  fought  valyantly,  and  so  dyde  his  company ;  and 

^  Platarob,  Mariut,  cap.  27. 

>  Cmar,  Bell.  Odll.,  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  22,  rii.  40;  Tacitus,  Qermmia^  Cap.  14; 
J.  Schiller,  Theumr,  Antiq,  Teutaniearum^  iiL  pp.  38,  749. 
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they  adrentnied  themselfe  so  forewarde,  that  they  were  ther  all 
filayne ;  and  the  next  day  they  were  foonde  in  the  place  about  the 
kynge,  and  dU  iheir  horses  tyed  eehe  to  other.*'^ 

A  carious  instance  occurred  even  lately,  when  Muhammad  'Ali 
gained  his  -victory  over  the  Wah4b{s  at  Bissel.  Several  bodies  of 
the  Asdr  Arabs,  who  had  sworn  by  the  oath  of  divorce,  not  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  Turks,  were  found  by  the  victors  tied  together  by 
Hie  legs,  with  the  intent  of  preventing  each  other  from  running 
away,  and  in  that  unbroken  and  desperate  b*ne  of  battle  were 
literally  cut  to  pieces.* 

Barge,  an  Arabic  ward. 

The  term  used  by  Bilddurf  to  represent  a  vessel  of  war  is  Bdrija, 
He  uses  the  same  word,  in  the  plural,  in  speaking  of  the  vessels 
which  were  captured  by  the  Meds,  on  their  voyage  from  Ceylon  to 
to  the  Persian  GuK,  an  act  of  piracy  which  led  to  the  Arab  conquest 
of  Sind  (supra,  p.  118). 

Bfrunf  says  also,  a  century  later,  that  the  'BatodriJ  are  established 
at  Kachh  and  Somndt,  and  are  so  called  because  they  devote  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  piracy,  in  ships  which  are  called  Bera  (svpraf 
p.  65).'  This  is  a  native  word  still  in  use  for  a  boat,  but  the  origin 
of  the  term  Bavodrij  must  be  sought,  not  in  the  Indian  Bera,  but 
rather  in  the  Arabic  Bdrija,  which  Golius,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Kdmks,  tells  us  to  mean  a  large  vessel  of  war.* 

From  the  same  source  our  English  Barge  seems  to  be  derived, 
which,  though  at  first  view  it  may  appear  rather  a  startling  asser- 
tion, will  perhaps  be  admitted,  when  we  see  how  our  best  ety- 
mologiste  have  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  trace  its  real  origin. 
Johnson  (Todd)  says  it  is  derived  from  old  French  Barje,  or  Barge, 
and  Low-Latin  Barga.  He  should  have  ascertained  whence  the 
French  Barje  is  itself  derived.  Tooke  says,  Barge  is  a  strong  boat, 
and  BarJc  is  a  stout  vessel,  derived  from  the  past  participle  of 

^  Froiasarf  8  ChrtmieUa,  tranUated  by  Lord  Bermra,  Gap.  30,  YoL  I.  p.  167. 
s  Sir  H.  Brydges,  Mistorp  of  the  Wahauby,  p.  91;  Dr.  Crichton,  Eisiory  of 
.Arabia,  p.  602. 
>  See  also  Gildemeiater,  de  r$b»  Ind,,  p.  185. 
*  NaTis  magna  beUica.— X«rt«0fi  ArabicO'LoHmmj  lt. 
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heorganf  "to  protect,"  "to  strengtihen."*  Crabb  says  from  Barea} 
Bichardson,  from  the  Gothic  bcUrgan,  "  to  fortify."  Webster,  from 
Dutch  Bargie,  Palgrave  teUs  us  that  the  piratical  boats  of  the 
Danes  were  called  Barga  and  Barha;^  and  Barca  is  used  by  the 
Monk  Abbo,  in  his  unpolished  poem  (a.d.  891)  on  the  siege  of  Paiis 

by  the  Normans. 

Barcoi  per  flumina  raptant.^ 
But  we  have  no  occasion  to  look  for  any  connection  between  our 
words  Bark  and  Barge.  The  former  is  confessedly  an  old  word, 
the  latter  comparatiyely  modem.  The  former  is,  indeed,  much  older 
than  even  the  Danish  or  Norman  piracies.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of 
Nola,  who  died  a.d.  431,  applies  it  thus : — 

Ut  mea  salnbii  Barea  perftig;io  foret 
PuppiB  sapentes  obrntce.* 

In  consequence  of  its  use  by  Byzantine  authors,  altered  into 
BcCKica  by  Nicetas,*  Salmasius  and  J.  C.  Scaliger  have  sou^t  for  a 
Grecian  origin  of  the  word,  and  the  latter  finds  it  in  Bdpo^,  quasi, 
"a  ship  of  burden."'  Others,  again,  say  fit)m  "Barca,  a  city  of 
Africa;"  and  Boderic  of  Toledo,  fit)m  "  Barco,  a  city  of  Spain."' 

Our  more  immediate  concern,  however,  is  with  Barge,  respecting 
which  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that,  though  its  present  use  is  con- 
fined to  fluviatile  transits  and  pageantries — whether  for  the  con- 
veyance of  coals  or  cockneys,  merchandize  or  Lord  Mayors — ^it  was, 
on  its  first  introduction,  designed  for  higher  purposes.  Our  oldest 
writers  apply  it  solely  to  sea-going  craft.    Thus  Chaucer : — 

He  knew  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were, 
Fro*  GoUand  to  the  Gape  de  Finistere, 
And  every  creke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine : 
His  barffe  ycleped  was  the  Magdelaine.^ 


»  Biveraiont  of  Furley,  Vol.  II.  p.  181. 

'  Tfchnoloffieal  Dictionary^  8.V. 

s  Quoting  Hincmar — **  qoas  nostrates  Bargat  vocant.*' — Hittory  of  Normandy  ni 
England,  Vol.  I.  p.  610. 

^  B$  betto  Parity  lib.  iL  This  poem  wad  published  in  Latin  and  Fr^eh,  with 
notes,  by  M.  Taranne,  in  1834. 

fi  Foemata,  13.  •  Alex.,  Lib.  i.  Num.  7.  ^  JSxereitat,,  71. 

*  Be  rebui  Hiapan.,  Lib.  i.  Gap.  5,    These  quotations  are  from  Hofmann,  Lexitr* 
Univiraale,  Vol.  I.  p.  476.    See  also  Ducange,  Olonar,  Med,  et  Inf  LaHtuUtUa,  vr. 

•  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  412. 
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Even  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  oentory,  the  great  Swedish  ship  of 
1000  tons  burden  was  called  the  King's  barge ;  ^  and  the  largest 
Tessel  hitherto  built  in  Scotland  was  called  the  Bishop's  barge}  But 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose  is,  that  we  do  not  find  mention  of  the 
word  till  the  Crusades  had  introduced  it,  through  the  Arabic 
language,  into  our  vocabulary,'  and  then  only  as  a  large  ship,  used 
chiefly  on  military  expeditions.  So,  in  the  very  old  Bomance  of 
Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  : — 

Among  yon  partes^  every  charge. 

I  brought  in  shippes  and  in  hargt. 

More  gold  and  silver  with  me, 

Than  has  your,  lord  and  swilke^  three. 

Again,  a  little  further  on  : — 

Against  hem  comen  her  navey, 
Cogges,*  and  dromounds,^  many  galley, 
BargeSf  schoutes,  and  trayeres  fele,^ 
That  were  charged  with  all  weal, 
With  armour,  and  with  other  vitail, 
That  nothing  in  the  host  should  fail.* 

Coupling  this  early  and  distinctive  use  of  the  term  with  the 
fact  of  its  being  first  used  during  the  Holy  Wars,  and  with  the 
unsatisfactory  guesses  of  our  lexicographers,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  English  Barge  is  no  other  than  the  Arabic  Bdrija,  however 
much  it  may  now  be  diverted  from  the  original  design  of  its 
invention. 

^  Rymer's  Fadera,  Vol.  XI.  p.  364. 

*  Mac  Pherson's  AnnaU  of  Commereey  Vol.  I.  p.  689. 

>  Admitting  that  the  g  in  the  Low-Latin  Barga  may  have  had  the  soft  pronuncia- 
tion of  y,  and  that  Barg$  is  thence  derived,  we  can  still  refer  its  origin  to  the  Arabs 
in  Spain.  ^  Divide.  ^  Such.  *  Cock-hoats. 

7  Large  vessels  of  burthen.  This  word,  though  a  Greek  etymology  is  assigned  to 
it,  is  prohably  itself  Arabic. — MacPherson,  AnnaU  of  Oommerei,  VoL  I.  p.  362. 

^  Many  long-boats. 

*  Ellis,  JSarly  English  Metrical  Romances^  pp.  316,  324. 
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